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_ “You need not dread your baby’s second summer, 


if the diet is correét— say baby specialists 


LONG with the pleasure which a baby brings, 
there isa natural undercurrent of anxiety. 
Especially is this true of the second summer. 


For teething time comes in the second year 
and then babies seem specially susceptible to hot 
weather ailments. 


Yet baby specialists tell us that second summer 
upsets are largely caused by an unwise diet. 


Solid food is a new experience to unaccus- 
tomed little stomachs and must be chosen wisely. 
It must also be prepared with scrupulous care, 
to guard against the slightest taint which comes 
so quickly in hot weather. 


Two things are necessary in the first solid food 
a baby takes. It must contribute certain essen- 
tials for growth and health and must be in such 
simple, easily digested form that it will not 
impose the slightest burden on digestion. 


Baby specialists use 
Cream of Wheat 


Because Cream of Wheat so perfectly answers 
these needs, baby authorities everywhere advise 
its regular use as a cereal from the tenth month on. 


The most vital essential a baby needs is 
energy. For who uses more? When you con- 


Send coupon for FREE booklet 





Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 2-B 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
© Please send me, FREE, your recipe booklet, ‘““Thirty Ways 
of Serving Cream of Wheat.”’ 
0 Please send me, FREE, your booklet, ““The Important Busi- 
ness of Feeding Children.” 
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Address_ 




















Coupled with this high energy content, is 
another ideal quality—its easy, quick digesti- 
bility! In fact, digestion of Cream of Wheat 
begins in the mouth; and is finished so easily that 
all of its energy is quickly ready for use. 





It is this combination of energy value and easy 
digestibility, not so often found in foods, that 
makes Cream of Wheat a food which safely con- 
tributes the essentials a baby must have in the 
second year; which places it first on the diet 
lists of so many baby specialists. 





The need for energy is universal. In Cream 








Cream of Wheat Custard of Wheat grown-ups too, will find a rich and 
1 cup cooked Cream of Wheat 2 eggs fx 2 
we sf a ties ready supply. And you can serve it in so many 
44 teaspoon vanilla delightful ways other than as a cereal—in tempt- 
Mix Cream of Wheat with milk, beaten egg and sugar; ‘ 
add vanilla. Pour the Cream of Wheat mixture into a Ing desserts, breads, 
buttered baking dish and bake one-half hour in a moder- vegetable and meat 
ate oven. Serve with cream dishes n& 





Recipes for these new 
dishes are collected ina 
booklet which we will 
gladly send you. We 
also have, for mothers, 
a new booklet of infor- 

Cream of Wheat answers this need richly. mation on feeding 
For it is made of the heart of the best hard babies and children. | 
wheat, that part richest inenergy elements which Both are free; check F Wear, 
scientists call carbohydrates. coupon below. 


Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg © C. of w., 1924 


sider that a baby starts at zero, to develop the 
best possible body and mind, his task is more 
tremendous than that of any grown-up. It calls 
for boundless energy. 
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Each Victrola is made _ 
as though we made but one 


We have made millions of Victrola instruments and hundreds of millions 
of Victor Records. This enormous demand is the result of superior Victor 
quality. We realize that it will continue only so long as superiority of 
Victor quality is unquestioned, so we treat each instrument and record as 
the only thing by which we will be judged. Thus quantity production 
guarantees higher quality in all Victor products. 



























Leopold Stokowski has brought the playing of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra to an almost unparal- 
leled degree of perfection—a hundred minds, each 
one a chosen intellect, in instantaneous response 
to his own. That so great an achievement can be 
adequately perpetuated by any process of recording 
is in itself a triumph of science and of art, in proof 
of which we recommend the following records: 


- Double-faced 

Carmen—Prelude to Act I 

March of the Caucasian Chief § 796 $1.50 

Blue Danube Waltz 6237 2.00 
§ 





Invitation to the Waltz 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 


Largo from ‘‘New World” Symphony 6236 2.00 


STOKOWSKI 
Victor Artist 


CT, 


To compare the art of one country with that of - 
another may prove little, but it is one of the most Mahogany, oak or walnut 
frequent impulses. Therefore no collection of Victor 
Records is complete without a number of exam- 
ples of the art of Albert Coates and the Symphony 
Orchestra, which represent at their best the efforts 
of a great orchestra playing within the influence 
of European taste. Among the sixteen selections 
we suggest: 


Victrola No. 80 
0Oo 









Double-faced 
Symphony in A Major, No. 7—1st Move- ) 
ment, Part 1 (Beethoven) 
Symphony in A Major, No. 7—1st Move- ) 
ment, Part 2 
Symphony in A Major, No. 7—2d Move- 


55165 $1.50 










‘ ment, Part 1 1 ‘ 
, Symphony in A Major, No. 7—2d Move- ) =_— nas van 260 
ment, Part 2 Mahogany or walnut 
COATES Symphony in A Major, No. 7—3d Move- ) 
e . ment - 551 ‘. { 
Victor Artist Symphony in A Major, No. 7—4th Move- \ "” "- 
— ment F 
Oe , 
Le 
ca! 3 


The greatness of William Mengelberg lies in the 
sincerity, the beauty, and depth of his interpreta- 
tions. He directs an organization infinitely flexible, 
with unbounded opportunities for self-revelation. 
The records of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under his baton speak as nothing else 
can for his genius, and nowhere in the list of re- 
corded works is this more evident than in 

Double-faced 
Symphonie Pathétique (2d Movement) \ 6374 $2.00 


Symphonie Pathétique (Finale) 
Les Préludes—Part I (Liszt) 


a aw \ 6225 2.00 
Les Préludes—Part II ' 
MENGELBERG Les Préludes—Part Il 


Victor Artist Les Préludes—Part IV \ 6373 2.00 
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Service 






Victrola No. 400 
250 


$ 
Electric, $290 
Mahogany 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


ACG US BaT-OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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Sometimes brides must compromise in the 
difficult matter of choosing bridesmaids. of 
But Elsie’s choice of our charming Sally 
was a vote for both friendship and beauty. 
And now what has Sally done but catch or 
the bouquet! 





“Good health and pure soap” 


—the simple formula for a beautiful skin 











“Elsie, dear, you were a perfect dream! I 
wept all through the ceremony.” 


“Why, Sally?” 
“Oh, just because you were so beautiful! 
I hope I’ll—oh, piffle! . . . Look here, 


there isn’t a bit of soap in your bag.” 
“Yes, there is—down in the corner—a 
cake of Guest Ivory.” 


> 


“Aha! So you use it, too!” 


HE beauty and fine smoothness that 
come to your skin from the use of 
Ivory Soap are the result of cleanliness. 


Ivory thus contributes to beauty all 
that any soap can contribute. Ivory 
needs no assistance from medicaments, 
artificial coloring matter or strong per- 
fumes. Its purity, whiteness, dainty 
fragrance and gentleness provide every 
quality and property that a fine soap 
should have, regardless of the price at 
which it may be sold. 


With Ivory, plus good health, the 
care of the skin becomes a simple 
matter. Bathe your face once or twice 
daily in warm water and Ivory lather; 
follow your warm rinsing with a dash 
of cool or cold water, and you have 
done for your complexion all that any 


soap can do to promote its beauty. 


This fact becomes clear the moment 
you realize that the function of soap 
for the skin is to cleanse, not to cure 
or to transform. The highest authori- 
ties agree on this point, and the proof 
of its soundness is recorded on the 
faces of millions of women who use 
Ivory exclusively for their complexions. 


* * * 


To satisfy the request of many 
women for a cake of Ivory to fit the 
soap holder on their washstands, we 
have recently provided Guest Ivory, a 
dainty, graceful cake with all of Ivory’s 
traditional mildness and purity. We 
offer you Guest Ivory under the guar- 
antee that if we charged you a dollar 
a cake we could give you no finer soap! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 





IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


99 4/100 % PURE 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co. Cincinnati 
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BYRNE WAS HURTLING HIMSELF ACROSS THE FIELD, HIS STICK SWUNG LIKE A LANCE—A PRETTY ENOUGH SIGHT, 
FOR HE WAS YOUNG AND SUPPLE, AND LIGHT IN THE SADDLE 


alOU idiot !”’ said his wife, and threw down her 
cards. I turned my head away quickly, to 
avoid seeing Hayley Delane’s face; though 
why I wished to avoid it I could not have 
told you, much less why | should have 
imagined—if I did—that a man of his age 
and importance would notice what was hap- 

wa] pening to the wholly negligible features of a 
youth like myself. I turned away so that he should not see 
how it hurt me to hear him called an idiot, even in joke 
well, at least half in joke; yet I often thought him an idiot 
mys:lf and, bad as my own poker was, I knew enough of the 
game to judge that his—when he wasn’t attending—fully 
justified such an outburst from his wife. Why her sally dis- 
turbed me I couldn’t have said; nor why, when it was greeted 
by a shrill guffaw from her “latest,” young Bolton Byrne, I 
itched to cuff the little bounder; nor why, when Hayley De- 
lan on whom banter always dawned slowly but certainly, 
at icngth gave forth his low rich gurgle of appreciation—why 
then, most of all, I wanted to blot the whole silly scene from 
my memory. Why? 


spect <: RD 





“THERE they sat, as I had so often seen them, in Jack 
Alstrop's luxurious bookless library—I'm sure the rich 
rows behind the glass doors were hollow—while beyond the 
windows the pale twilight thickened to blue over Long Island 
lawns and woods, and a moonlit streak of sea. No one ever 
looked out at that, except to conjecture what sort of weather 
there would be the next day for polo, or hunting, or racing, 
or whatever use the season required the face of nature to be 
put to; no one was aware of the twilight, the moon or the 
blue shadows—and Hayley Delane least of all. Day after 
day, night after night, he sat anchored at somebody's poker 
table, and fumbled absently with his cards. 


The Spark 


By EDITH WHARTON 
I/Mustrations by H. “J. Mowat 


Yes; that was the man. He didn’t even—as it was once 
said of a great authority on heraldry—know his own silly 
business; which was to hang about in his wife’s train, play 
poker with her friends, and giggle at her nonsense and theirs. 
No wonder Mrs. Delane was sometimes exasperated. As she 
said, she hadn’t asked him to marry her! Rather not; all 
their contemporaries could remember what a thunderbolt it 
had been on his side. The first time he had seen her—at the 
theater, I think—‘‘ Who's that? Over there—with the heaps 
of hair?”’ “Oh, Leila Gracy? Why, she’s not really 


pretty” . . . ‘Well, I’m going to marry her” .. . 
“Marry her? But her father’s that old scoundrel Bill 
Gracy the one” . . . “I’m going to marry 
her” “The one who's had to resign from all his 
clubs”’ “I’m going to marry her’”’ And he 


did; and it was she, if you please, who kept him dangling, 
and who would and who wouldn’t, until some whippersnapper 
of a youth, who was meanwhile making up his mind about 
her, had finally decided in the negative. 

Such had been Hayley Delane’s marriage, and such, I 
imagined, his way of conducting most of the transactions of 


his futile, clumsy life—big bursts of impulse; storms he 
couldn’t control; then long periods of drowsing calm, during 
which, something made me feel, old regrets and remorses 
woke and stirred under the indolent surface of his.nature. 
And yet, wasn’t I simply romanticizing a commonplace case? 

I turned back from the window to look at the group. The 
bringing of candles to the card tables had scattered pools of 
illumination throughout the shadowy room; in their radi- 
ance Delane’s harsh head stood out like a cliff from a flowery 
plain. Perhaps it was only his bigness, his heaviness and 
swarthiness—perhaps his greater age, for he must have been 
at least fifteen years older than his wife and most of her 
friends; at any rate, I could never look at him without feeling 
that he belonged elsewhere, not so much in another society 
as in another age. For there was no doubt that the society 
he lived in suited him well enough. He shared cheerfully in 
all the amusements of his little set—rode, played polo, 
hunted and drove his four-in-hand with the best of them— 
you will see, by the last allusion, that we were still in the 
archaic nineties. 


OR could I guess what other occupations he would have 

preferred, had he been given his choice. In spite of my 
admiration for him I could not bring myself to think it was 
Leila Gracy who had subdued him to what she worked in. 
What would he have chosen to do, if he had not met her that 
night at the play? Why, I rather thought, to meet and 
marry somebody else just like her. No; the difference in him 
was not in his tastes; it was in something ever so much 
deeper. Yet what is deeper in a man than his tastes? 

In another age, then, he would probably have been doing 
the equivalent of what he was doing now; idling, taking 
much violent exercise, eating more than was good for him, 
laughing at the same kind of nonsense, and worshiping, with 








4 


the same kind of dull routine worship, the same kind of 
woman, whether dressed in a crinoline, a farthingale, a pep- 
lum or the skins of beasts; it didn’t much matter under what 
sumptuary dispensation one placed her. Only in that other 
age there might have been outlets for other faculties now 
dormant, perhaps even atrophied, but which must—yes, 
really must—have had something to do with the building of 
that big friendly forehead, the monumental nose, and the 
rich dimple which now and then furrowed his cheek with 
light. Did the dimple even mean no more than Leila Gracy? 


WELL perhaps it was I who was the idiot if she’d only 
known it; an idiot to believe in her husband, be obsessed 
by him, oppressed by him, when, for thirty years now, he’d 
been only the Hayley Delane whom everybody took for 
granted, and was glad to see, and immediately forgot. Turn- 
ing from my contemplation of that great structural head, I 
looked at his wife. Her head was still like something in the 
making, something just flowering, a girl’s head ringed with 
haze. Even the kindly candles betrayed the lines in her face, 
the paint on her lips, the peroxide on her hair; but they 
could not lessen her fluidity of outline, or the girlishness that 
lurked in her eyes, floating up from their depths like a 
startled naiad. There was an irreducible innocence about 
her, as there so often is about women who have spent their 
time in amassing sentimental experiences. As I looked at 
the husband and wife, thus confronted above the cards, | 
marveled more and more that it was she who ruled and he 
who bent the neck. You will see by this how young I still 
was. 

So young, indeed, that Hayley Delane had dawned on my 
school days as an accomplished fact, a finished monument, 
like Trinity Church, the Reservoir or the Knickerbocker 
Club. A New Yorker of my generation could no more 
imagine him altered or away than any of those venerable in- 
stitutions. And sol had continued to take him for granted 
till, my Harvard days over, I had come back after an in- 
terval of world wandering to settle down in New York, and 
he had broken on me afresh as something still not wholly 
accounted for, and more interesting than I had suspected. 

I don’t say the matter kept me awake. I had my own 
business—in a downtown office—and the pleasures of my 
age; I was hard at work discovering New York. But now 
and then the Hayley Delane riddle would thrust itself be- 
tween me and my other interests, as it had done tonight just 
because his wife had 
sneered at him and 
he had laughed and 
thought her funny. 
And at such times I 
found myself moved 
and excited out of 
all proportion to 
anything I knew 
about him, or had 
observed in him, to 
justify such emo- 
tions. 


‘Tae game was 


over; the dress- 
ing bell had rung. 
It rang again pres- 
ently, with a discreet 
insistence. 

Alstrop, easy in all 
else, preferred that 
his guests should not 
be more than half 
an hour late for din- 
ner. ‘‘I say— 
Leila!” he finally 
remonstrated. 

The golden coils 
drooped above her 
chips. ‘‘ Yes — yes. 
Just a minute! Hay- 
ley, you'll have to 
pay for me. There, 
I’m going!’’ She 
laughed and pushed 
back her chair. 

Delane, laughing 
also, got up lazily. 
Byrne flew to open 
the door for Mrs. 
Delane; the other 
women trooped out 
with her. Delane, 
having settled her 
debts, picked up her 
gold-mesh bag and 
followed. 

I turned toward a 
window opening on 
thelawn. There was 
just time to stretch 
my legs while curl- 
ing tongs and pow- 
der were being plied 
abovestairs. Al- 
strop joined me, and 
we stood staring up 
at a soft, disheveled 
sky in which the 
first stars came and 
went. 

“Curse it! Looks 
rotten for our match 
tomorrow.” 


“‘I’VE BEEN A CURSE TO YOU AND LEILA, AND I KNOW IT, HAYLEY. 
THAT I DO KNOw IT! 
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“Yes; but what a good smell the coming rain does give 
to things.”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘You’re an optimist, like old Hayley.”’ 

We strolled across the lawn toward the woodland. 

“Why like old Hayley?” 

“Oh, he’s a regular philosopher. I’ve never seen him put 
out; have you?” 

““No.. That must be what makes him look so sad,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Sad? Hayley? Why, I was just saying 

“Yes, I know. But the only people who are never put out 
are the people who don’t care; and not caring is about the 
saddest occupation there is. I’d like to see him in a rage just 
once.” 

My host gave a faint whistle, and remarked: ‘By Jove, 
I believe the wind’s hauling round to the north. If it does’’— 
he moistened his finger and held it up. 

I knew there was no use in theorizing with Alstrop; but I 
tried another tack. ‘‘What on earth has Delane done with 
himself all these years?’’ I asked. 

Alstrop was forty, or thereabouts, and by a good many 
years better able than I to cast a backward glance over the 
problem. But the effort seemed beyond him. ‘‘Why—what 
years?” 

‘Well, ever since he left college.’ 

“Lord! How do I know? I wasn’t there. Hayley must be 
well past fifty.” 

It sounded formidable to my youth; almost like a geolog- 
icalera. And that suited him, in a way. I could imagine him 
drifting, or silting, or something measurable by zons, at the 
rate of about a millimeter a century. 

“How long has he been married?” I asked. 

‘I don’t know that either; nearly twenty years, I should 
say. The kids are growing up. The boys are both at Groton. 
Leila doesn’t look it, I must say—not in some lights.” 

“Well, then, what’s he been doing since he married?” 

“Why, what should he have done? He’s always had 
money enough to do what he likes. He’s got his partnership 
in the bank, of course. They say that rascally old father-in- 
law, whom he refuses to see, gets a good deal of money out of 
him. You know he’s awfully soft hearted. But he can swing 
it all, I fancy. Then he sits on lots of boards—Blind Asylum, 
Children’s Aid, S. P. C. A., and all the rest. And there isn’t 
a better sport going.” 

“But that’s not what I mean,” I persisted. 


” 








THAT’S MY ONLY MERIT, I SUPPOSE— 
WELL, HERE’S TO TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF’”’ 
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Alstrop looked at me through the darkness. ‘‘You don’t 
mean women? I never heard—but then one wouldn't, y 
likely. He’s a shut-up fellow.” 

We turned back to dress for dinner. Yes, that was the 
word I wanted; he was a shut-up fellow. Even the rudj. 
mentary Alstrop felt it. But shut-up consciously, deljb. 


ery 


erately—or only instinctively, congenitally? There the 
mystery lay. II 
Gm. big polo match came off the next day. It was the 


first of the season, and, taking respectful note of the fact 
the barometer, after a night of showers, jumped back to fair’ 

All Fifth Avenue had poured down to see New York 
versus Hempstead. The beautifully rolled lawns and freshly 
painted club stand were sprinkled with spring dresses and 
abloom with sunshades, and coaches and other vehicles 
without number inclosed the farther side of the field. 

Hayley Delane still played polo, though he had grown go 
heavy that the cost of providing himself with mounts must 
have been considerable. He was, of course, no longer re. 
garded as in the first rank; indeed, in these later days when 
the game has become an exact science, I hardly know to what 
use such a weighty body as his could be put. But in that 
far-off dawn of the sport his sureness and swiftness of stroke 
caused him to be still regarded as a useful back, besides 
being esteemed for the part he had taken in introducing and 
establishing the game. 

I remember little of the beginning of the game, which re- 
sembled many others I had seen. I never played myself, 
and I had no money on the game; for me the interest of the 
scene lay in the May weather, the ripple of spring dresses 
over the turf, the sense of youth, fun, gayety, of young man- 
hood and womanhood weaving their eternal pattern under 
the conniving sky. Now and then they were interrupted 
for a moment by a quick ‘‘Oh!” which turned the same 
way of all those tangled glances, as two glittering streaks of 
men and horses dashed across the green, locked, swayed, 
rayed outward into starry figures, and rolled back. But it 
was for a moment only; then eyes wandered again, chatter 
began, youth and sex had it their own way till the next 
charge shook them from their trance. 

I was of the number of these divided watchers. Polo asa 
spectacle did not amuse me for long, and I saw about as 
little of it as the pretty girls perched beside their swains 
on coach tops and club stand. But by chance my vague wan- 
derings brought me 
to the white palings 
inclosing the field, 
and there, ina 
cluster of spectators, 
I caught sight of 
Leila Delane. 

As I approached | 
was surprised to 
notice a familiar 
figure shouldering 
away fromher. One 
still saw old Bill 
Gracy often enough 
in the outer pur- 
lieus of the big race 
courses; but I won- 
dered how he had 
got into the inclos- 
ure of a fashionable 
Polo Club. There 
he was, though, un- 
mistakably; who 
could forget that 
swelling chest under 
the shabby-smart 
racing coat, the 
gray top hat always 
pushed back from 
his thin auburn 
curls, and the mix- 
ture of furtiveness 
and swagger which 
made his liquid 


glance so pitiful to 
meet? Among the 
figures that rose 
here and there like 
warning ruins from 


the dead level of old 
New York’s re- 
spectability, none 
was more typical 
than Bill Gracys. 
My gaze followed 
him curiously as he 
shuffled away from 
his daughter. 
“Trying to get 
more money out of 
her,”’ I concluded; 
and remembered 
what Alstrop had 
said of Delane’s gen- 


erosity. 
“4 ELL, if I were 
Delane,’’ 


thought, ‘‘I’d pay a 
good deal to keep 
that old ruffian out 
of sight.” 

Mrs. Delane, 
turning to watch her 
father’s retreat, saw 
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‘““QUEER! HE COMES LIKE THAT—AT LONG INTERVALS; TURNING POINTS, I SUPPOSE.’’ DELANE FROWNED, HIS HEAVY HEAD 
SUNK FORWARD, HIS EYES DISTANT; PURSUING THE VISION 


me and nodded. At the same moment Delane, on a tall, 
deep-chested pony, ambled across the field, stick on shoul- 
der. As he rode thus, heavily yet mightily, in his red-and- 
black shirt and white breeches, his head standing out like a 
bronze against the turf, 1 whimsically recalled the figure of 
Guidoriccio da Foligno, the famous mercenary, riding at a 
slow, powerful pace across the fortressed fresco of the Town 
Hall of Siena. 

Why a New York banker, of excessive weight and more 
than middle age, ‘ogging on a pony across a Long Island polo 
feld, should have reminded me of a martial figure on an 
armored war horse, I find it hard toexplain. As far as I knew, 
there were no turreted ‘fortresses in Delane’s background; 
and his too juvenile polo cap and gaudy shirt were a poor 
substitute for Guidoriccio’s coat of mail. But it was the 
kind of trick the man was always playing; reminding me, 
in his lazy, torpid way, of times and scenes and people 
greater than he could know. That was why he kept on in- 
teresting me. 


! WAS this interest which caused me to pause by Mrs. 

Delane, whom I generally avoided. After a vague smile she 
had already turned her gaze on the field. 

“You’re admiring your husband?’ I suggested as De- 
lane's trot carried him across our line of vision. 

Shi glanced at me dubiously. 

“You think he’s too fat to play, 1 suppose?” she retorted, 
a little snappishly. 

“| think he’s the finest figure in sight. He looks like a 
great general, a great soldier of fortune—in an old fresco, I 
mean.” 

She stared, perhaps suspecting irony, as she always did 
beneath the unintelligible. ‘Ah, he can pay anything he 
likes for his mounts!’’ she murmured; and added, with a 
wandering laugh: ‘‘Do you mean it as a compliment? Shall 
[ tell him what you say?” 

‘T wish you would.” 

But her eyes were off again, this time to the opposite end 
of the field. Of course, Bolton Byrne was playing on the 
other side! The fool of a woman was always like that, ab- 
sorbed in her latest adventure. Yet there had been so many, 
and she must by this time have been so radiantly sure there 
would be more! 

But at every one the girl was born anew in her; she 
blushed, palpitated, sat out dances, plotted for téte-d-tétes, 
pressed flowers—I’ll wager—in her copy of Omar Khayyam, 
and was all white muslin and wild roses while it lasted. And 
the Byrne fever was then at its height. 

_ It did not seem polite to leave her immediately, and I con- 
tinued to watch the field at her side, 


“It’s their last chance to score,”’ she flung at me, leaving 
me to apply the ambiguous pronoun, and after that we re- 
mained silent. 

The game had been a close one; the two sides were five 
each, and the crowd about the rails hung breathless on the 
last minutes. The struggle was short and swift, and dramatic 
enough to hold even the philanderers on the coach tops. 
Once I stole a glance at Mrs. Delane, and saw the color rush 
to her cheek. 

Byrne was hurtling himself across the field, crouched on 
the neck of his somewhat weedy mount, his stick swung like 
a lance—a pretty enough sight, for he was young and supple, 
and light in the saddle. 

“They’re going to win!’’ she gasped with a happy cry. 

But just then Byrne’s pony, unequal to the pace, stumbled, 
faltered, and came down. His rider dropped from the saddle, 
hauled the animal to his feet, and stood for a minute half 
dazed before he scrambled up again. That minute made the 
difference. 

It gave the other side their chance. The knot of men and 
horses tightened, wavered, grew loose, broke up in arrowing 
flights; and suddenly a ball—Delane’s—sped through the 
enemy’s goal, victorious. 

A roar of delight went up. ‘Good for old Hayley!’’ voices 
shouted. 

Mrs. Delane gave a little, sour laugh. ‘‘That—that beastly 
pony; I warned him it was no good—and the ground still so 
slippery !’’ she broke out. 

“The pony? Why, he’s a ripper. It’s not every mount 
that will carry Delane’s weight,” I said. 

She stared at me unseeingly and turned away with twitch- 
ing lips. I saw her speeding off toward the inclosure. 


FOLLOWED hastily, wanting to see Delane in the mo- 

ment of his triumph. I knew he took all these little sport- 
ing successes with an absurd seriousness, as if, mysteriously, 
they were the shadow of more substantial achievements, 
dreamed of or accomplished in some previous life. And per- 
haps the elderly man’s vanity in holding his own with the 
youngsters was also an element of his satisfaction; how could 
one tell, in a mind of such monumental simplicity? 

When I reached the saddling inclosure I did not at once 
discover him. An unpleasant sight met my eyes instead. 
Bolton Byrne, :livid and withered—his face like an old 
woman’s, I thought—rode across the empty field, angrily 
lashing his pony’s flanks. He slipped tg the ground, and as 
he did so struck the shivering animal a last blow, clean across 
the head. An unpleasant sight! 

But retribution fell. It came like a black-and-red thunder- 
bolt descending on the wretch out of the heaven. Delane 


had him by the collar, had struck him with his whip across 
the shoulders, and then flung him off like a thing too mean 
for human handling. 

It was over in the taking of a breath; then, while the 
crowd hummed and closed-in, leaving Byrne to slink away 
as if he had become invisible, I saw my big Delane, grown 
calm and apathetic, turn to the pony and lay a soothing 
hand on its neck. 

I was pushing forward, moved by the impulse to press that 
hand, when his wife went up to him. Though I was not far 
off, I could not hear what she said; people did not speak 
loud in those days, or make scenes, and the two or three 
words which issued from Mrs. Delane’s lips must have been 
inaudible to everyone but her husband. 


N HIS dark face they raised a sudden redness. He made 

a motion of his free arm—the other hand still on the 
pony’s neck—as if to wave aside an importunate child; then 
he felt in his pocket, drew out a cigarette, and lit it. 

Mrs. Delane, white as a ghost, was hurrying back to 
Alstrop’s coach. 

I was turning away, too, when I saw her husband hailed 
again. This time it was Bill Gracy, shoving and yet effacing 
himself, as his manner was, who came up, a facile tear on his 
lashes, his smile half tremulous, half defiant, a yellow-gloved 
hand held out. 

“God bless you for it, Hayley! God bless you, my boy!”’ 
he said. 

Delane’s hand reluctantly left the pony’s neck. It wavered 
for an instant, just touched the other’s palm, and was in- 
stantly engulfed in it. 

Then Delane, without speaking, turned toward the shed 
where his ponies were being rubbed down, while his father- 
in-law swaggered from the scene, 

I had promised to stop for tea on the way home at a house 
halfway between the Polo Club and Alstrop’s. A friend who 
was also going there offered me a lift, and carried me on to 
Alstrop’s afterward. 

During our drive; and about the tea table, the talk of 
course dwelt mainly on. the}awkward incident of Bolton 
Byrne’s thrashing. The women-were horrified or admiring, 
as their humor moved them; but the men all agreed that it 
was natural enough. . 4n ‘such a case any pretext was per- 
missible, they said; though it was stupid of Hayley to air his 
grievance on a public: occasion, But then he was stupid; 
that was the consensus Ofpinion, If there was a blundering 
way of doing a thing that needed to be done, trust him to hit 
on it! For the rest? everyone spoke of him affectionately 


(Continued on Page 113) 








SUPPOSE you have 
seen my name on the 
billboards, if you 
haven’t watched me 
in the ring. I have 
performed in practi- 
cally every city in the 
country and before a 
epresenting more than 
one-sixth of the entire population of 
the '/nited States. I’ve done every- 
thing from training elephants to 
fighting blood-maddened tigers, from 
nursing sick chimpanzees to raising 
lioncubsona bottle. I’veexperienced 
every form of circus excitement— 
spills in the chariot races, blow-downs, 
tornadoes, circus train wrecks, smash- 
ups in the hippodrome contests, 
stampedes, wild animal escapes, and 
anything else in the world of turmoil 
which you may wish to name. 

The billboards and the. circus an- 
nouncers once called me ‘‘ The Bravest 
Woman in the World,’ and there were 
those who were kind enough to say 
that the billing was truthful. And of 
course this was accomplished through 
the fact that I was born to the ‘‘ white 
tops’’ and reared under the tutorship 
of a circus father and mother who 
taught me everything they knew! 
Sorry—but it wasn’t. I went to the 
canvas world as a nineteen-year-old 
runaway girl from a theological 
seminary ! 

From my earliest recollections I 
was what is known as “circus crazy.” 
A small wagon show passed our home 
in sleepy Cazenovia, New York, when 
I was less than five years old, and I 
not only followed the elephant as far 
as mystrength permitted but returned 
home, secured a yardstick, measured 
the prints of the big beast, and then, 
out in the carriage barn, drew a child- 
ish outline of that footprint on the 
floor, that I might sit beside it and 
dream of the days when I would be 
an animal trainer. 





Y FATHER and mother wanted 

me to become an opera singer, 
regarding the circus as a distinct dis- 
grace. I studied as they dictated, 
became proficient in the languages, in 
music and to a certain extent in art; 
but still I dreamed of the time when 
I would be of the ‘‘big tops.’’ I en- 
dured voice culture—and thought of 
training lions and tigers. I struggled 
through the theological course which 
Cazenovia’s seminary dictated, and 
visioned, instead of Daniel in the 
lions’ den, myself in a cage of Nubians 
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LUCIA ZORA AND 

‘OLD MOM’’—THE 

LEADER OF THE 
BIG HERD 


to take a position I had occupied be. 
fore on other shows, that of riding the 
leader of the elephant herd during 
parade. 

It was good news to me, eager as | 
was to be around animals, particy. 
larly elephants. How good even | 
did not know, for seated on the head 
of the old elephant as we made our 
first parade was the newly promoted 
menagerie superintendent, Fred 
Alispaw. 

We became acquainted, and with 
our first conversation I made known 
my love of animals. 

It led to other meetings, gradually 
resolving itself into a sort of ‘ pro- 
fessor and pupil’’ arrangement, by 
which I went into the menagerie every 
afternoon to learn from the superin- 
tendent the things I craved to know: 
little stories about the natures of 
caged animals, their habits and pe- 
culiarities, and the methods by which 
they were trained. A _ natural se- 
quence followed—friendship, love, 
and finally the reception of a marriage 
proposal while seated on a bale of hay 

hind a lion cage! 

However, it really was more ro- 
mantic than it sounds. For more 
than a week Fred Alispaw and myself 
had been endeavoring to save the life 
of a malformed lion cub, suffering 
from rickets. Each day, during my 
“lesson hour,” it was a part of our 
duties to minister to the stricken 
baby, until the wasting little thing 
became to us almost a human child, 
and we watched over it with the care 
that a physician would bestow upon 
a dying infant. 
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NE afternoon the endcame. I had 
the cub in my arms, and Fred and 
I were seated on a bale of hay behind 
a den of roaring lions. He had been 
massaging the beast’s muscles, sud- 
denly to cease. 
“‘Seems to me he’s mighty quiet,” 
he said. 
I looked down. The eyes were 
glazed, the skin drawn back from 


‘aie oe 


The Bi avESt OWA] the tiny teeth. “‘Why, Fred,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘he’s dead!’’ Then the tears 


. And when the.oppor- 


tunity presented itself I ran away to the circus by leaving 


home with a light opera company ar 


id then, with the first 


chance of an engagement, deserting that opera company for 
the thing I really wanted—the canvas world, where I hoped 


at once to become an animal trainer. 
Which I didn’t. For one thing, 


my first circus was a 


failure, leaving me penniless and disconsolate at the end of 
a month, fighting against the temptation to wire home for 
help. Anyone else except a person absolutely obsessed with 
the circus idea would have done that logical thing. Instead, 














in the World 


By Lucia ZORA 


however, I went to work at a menial task—that of baking 
flapjacks in the window of a second-rate restaurant in At- 
lanta, Georgia, until I could procure a position with another 
show. A difficult task, by the way. All 1 could do at that 
time was ride horses and dance. There were many such as I. 
However, at last the chance came, but progress towards 
my hopes was a slow affair. Instead there were dreary years 
of the usual discomforts of the show game, in which I 
plodded along as a ‘‘generally useful” actress, doing 
anything from holding the hoops for equestrians to 
dancing in the concert or after show. The nearest ap- 
proach to animal training was during parades when I 
rode in a howdah atop a rocking elephant, which made 
me seasick and accomplished little else. In fact, it 
was not until romance stepped in that I started on 
the road which I all my life had desired. 
I had been on the Sells Floto Circus with him for 
more than a year. He knew that I was Lucia Zora, 
a ‘‘generally useful”’ actress, and I knew that he was 
Fred Alispaw, one of the men ‘‘ working on elephants.”’ 
That was all. The season came and went, and a new 
one arrived. With it came the information that I was 


‘““FORWARD! KNEES! ZORA, AND HER 
DOWN!’’—AND ‘““OLD HUSBAND, FRED 
MOM’’ IS FORCED ALISPAW, AT THE 
INTO A CROUCHING EXTREME RIGHT 


POSITION OF THE PICTURE 


came. 

A second later I felt an arm go 
about my shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t do that, 
Zora; please don’t,”’ came in plead- 
ing tones. “‘I—I just can’t bear to 
see youcry. [| ——”’ 

Then, with a dead lion cub in my 
arms, I heard a man tell me that he 
loved me and, rather dazedly I admit, 


heard myself answer that his love was reciprocated. Six 
weeks later we tried to elope, for weddings on the circus are 
riotous affairs. We managed the ceremony very well, but 
in some manner the information became known. That night 
as we made ready to take our positions on Old Mom, the 
leader of the herd, for our entrance in tournament, pretext 


after pretext was made to delay us, until finally we rushed 
for our places at the last possible moment, to be boosted 
to the back of Old Mom so hastily that we failed to notice 
much of anything save the fact that the procession was start- 
ing. But conditions changed rapidly. 
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‘““TRAINED TO THE WHIP 
THAT 


EVERY CAT IS 
CRACKING OF 


We entered the tent, to find the audience suddenly boister- 
ous. Fingers pointed. Children yelped with merriment. 
looked somewhat vacuously toward my husband, bobbing 
before me on the elephant’s head, and he, in turn, stared as 
blankly at me. Then I happened to glance toward the rear! 

Tied to Old Mom’s tail, and dragging in the wood chips of 
the hippodrome track, was the greatest collection of old 
shoes that I ever had seen in my life, while behind us there 
marched a clown collection of a minister, a groom, a clown- 
faced bride, carrying a beautiful bouquet of cabbages, and 
flanked by ‘‘her’’ bridesmaids and flower girls, daintily dis- 
tributing ‘‘flowers’”’ of carrots, onions, potatoes and spinach 
in the path of the happy “bridal couple,”’ while accompany- 
ing clowns pointed up at us, and with their mimicry sympa- 
thized in turn with both Fred and myself. About this time 
I became aware of the fact that Old Mom was carrying a 


banner of some kind, and leaning over the side of 
the howdah I saw: 


Look Us Over! Just MARRIED! 
BRIDE AND GROOM 
Just MARRIED! Just MARRIED! 


Following which I became aware of still other 
things—that in addition to the old shoes Mom’s 
tail bore a large, kittenish bow of white, while 
her enormous legs were decorated with white 
ribbon bows also, to each of which was attached 
a cowbell—for the wedding bells, of course. And 
we had no more than become aware of all this 
than 

The wedding march by the circus band—and 
deluges of rice! Scattered every ten feet around 
the entire hippodrome track were canvas men, 
each with a big bag of it, and intent upon show- 
ering us! While the audience of course roared 
with happiness, and I learned what it really 
meant to be a circus bride. 

But at that, I had little time for details. As 
soon as the tournament was over, the boisterous 
circus crew promptly kidnaped my husband, hid 
him somewhere around the show train and held 
him prisoner for three days. Nor could even the 
management find him, much less his new and 
frantic wife! 

Naturally, when I did regain my missing hus- 
band I prepared to step at once into the realm of 
animal training. Fred thought otherwise. 

“Wait awhile,’”’ he cautioned. ‘Spend the 
winter in the menagerie house, and really study 
animals. You haven’t even scratched the surface 
yet. 

Months later I admitted the truth of his state- 
ment. It was a chilly morning in Denver that 
Fred was called from bed to winter quarters, and 
summoned me shortly afterward. I found him 
in the gray of dawn, standing in the steam-heated 
menagerie house before a permanent den in which 
lay a Bengal tiger, its eyes glassy with fever, its 
poisonous claws distended, its breathing labored 
and painful. 


“DNEUMONIA,” my husband announced 
shortly. ‘Afraid we’re not going to save it. 

But we'll try. Get to the nearest drug store and 
buy the ingredients for an old-fashioned ‘draw.’” 
I hurried to the pharmacist’s, to return with 
yards of bandaging and a large can of mustard. 
Then, with the assistance of the menagerie help- 
ers, we secured the great beast with ropes, our 
hearts aching at the pain we caused the unfortu- 
nate brute in tying and spreading his claw- 
studded paws, and proceeded to the placing of 
the plaster on his chest as a like application 
would be placed on the breast of a human being. 


” 


WHIP GUIDES ITS ACTIONS 
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LION CUBS 


© SELLS-FLOTO 
ZORA AND OLD DUKE THE ‘‘UNTAMABLE’’—ONE OF THE ‘LIONS IN 


HER SPECTACULAR ANIMAL ACT 





ZORA AND THE 
BROKE FROM WILD BEASTS TO TRAINED ANIMALS 


“Fred! 
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MIXED GROUP WHICH SHE ALONE 


It was while I was bandaging the gasping cat that I 
noticed a splotch of red on my husband’s coat sleeve, and 
hurriedly turned again to survey the tiger. 

“We've hurt him in some way,” I announced; ‘“‘he’s 
bleeding.” 
“No; that’s myself.’ Fred snapped it. “He got me.” 

I pulled back his sleeve. The forearm was laid open from 
the elbow nearly to the wrist, the muscles and tendons visible ! 
I gasped with fright. 

Cauterize that! Those claws 

“Got to try to'save this cat’s life first,’’ came laconically. 
“He’s in more danger than I am. Hurry up with that 
poultice.” 

It was not until a half hour later, when the poultice had 
been put firmly in place and the animal released from his 
bonds, that Fred would consent to looking after his own 





wound. Even then he did not take the time for 
a visit to a physician, but emptying a bottle of 
iodine into the claw-torn flesh he gritted his 
teeth, submitted to the pain of bandaging, then 
went back to his charge. And there are persons 
who say that animal trainers have no hearts, 
no sympathy ! 

All day we remained with the stricken beast, 
eating only what was brought to us by the me- 
nagerie attendants. Until late at night we stayed 
beside the cage, at last to see our every effort fail. 
A final gasp, a dullness of the eyes—the beau- 
tiful Bengal was dead. Fred straightened like 
a conscientious physician who has lost a hard- 
fought case. 


“ ELL,” he said despondently, one hand 

crossing his forehead in a nervous manner, 
x | \ se we did all we could. How nervy are 
you?”’ 

“Enough, I suppose. Why?” 

“I’m going to perform an autopsy. 
you stand it to help me?” 

I assented. He hurried to a property trunk 
and returned with a set of dissecting instru- 
ments. With the aid of the night watchman, the 
four-hundred-pound Bengal was carried to a 
heavy table. There, in the light of the menagerie 
arcs, with the cat beasts pacing their cages near 
by, the elephants fretting at their picket line, and 
the monkeys and chimpanzees and orang-utans 
chattering, with the scent of the incisions, we 
performed the autopsy upon the dead tiger 
to determine whether my husband’s diagnosis 
had been correct. It was by such practical meth- 
ods as these, during the months of winter, that 
I really learned animals—the dosing of colic- 
stricken elephants with paregoric and Jamaica 
ginger, the daily temperature taking and care of 
a tuberculosis-stricken chimpanzee, the curing 
of indigestion in cat animals, the exercising of 
cubs afflicted with rheumatism. When spring- 
time came again I could qualify as a practical 
nurse for the afflictions of almost any animal. 

All this I learned incidentally, after a three 
weeks’ siege of nursing my own husband; for the 
iodine had not reached that arm in time. The 
poison of the dying tiger’s claws had seeped into 
the life stream, with the result that blood poison- 
ing had resulted, and for a time threatened him 
with the necessity of amputation. 

So, with the coming of the new season I had 
the promise of being “ broken to animals”’ at the 
first opportunity. This came sooner than either 
of us expected, with the arrival of an augmenta- 
tion to the menagerie, a pair of twin baby ele- 
phants, expressed direct from Ceylon, India. 


Could 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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“CONFOUND You, 
HARRIET! WHAT 
DO YOU MEAN 
BY THIS? Ex- 
PLAIN YOUR- 
SELF, PLEASE,” 

HE SAID 


Qh, This is Scandalous! 


By JOSEPHINE DaskaM Bacon 


mR. SEYMOUR FELLOWES 

always traveled in a drawing- 

room. As he often remarked, 
traveling across his native 

i] country was bad enough any 

way you looked at it, and why 

gs) suffer any more than you had 

41 to, when it came to that? But unfortu- 
nately his sister-in-law had made one of 
her flighty, last-minute decisions, and 
appeared at the railroad station with a maid, the most im- 
possible Pekingese east of the Rockies and a hat trunk, and 
begged him to tell her what could be done, as she must be in 
New York in two days, and there wasn't even a lower berth 
on the tiresome train! 

There was, of course, but one thing to be done, and Mr. 
Fellowes did it. Apologizing for the presence of his luggage, 
he selected one piece of it, and mounted gloomily into the 
only upper berth left on the entire train. He had never slept 
in one since his school days, and they, as might be judged 
from his sleek iron-gray hair, were far away. As he com- 
posed himself for the night of unmitigated torture, he re- 
flected that he had warned his brother Schuyler twenty-five 
years ago that a girl who combined the best hands and seat 
of any horsewoman of his acquaintance with theosophy and 
a taste for what was then called ‘“‘slumming,”’ was likely to 
make an erratic partner for life. This warning he had long 
since considered amply justified by subsequent events. 

He passed into a disturbed series of dozes, in the intervals 
of which he was annoyed by the illusion of a woman's sing- 
ing, very near him. A sweet, high humming seemed to echo 
steadily in his ears, and when, in a nervous attempt to verify 
the annoyance, he thrust his head out of the berth, he per- 
ceived that it came without doubt from directly below him. 

“‘Disgusting!’’ he muttered, thrashing about nervously. 
‘This is what comes of prohibition! Worst possible thing for 
the women !”’ 














ERY early in the morning he wriggled his lean length to 
a sitting position and extended a bare foot —his slippers 
were, of course, in one of the bags he had left behind him— 
gingerly downward. To his horror, the sole of this foot came 
in soft contact with a resilient, slippery substance that felt 
more like a warm Pekingese than anything else. Confusing 
pictures of an escaped Tai Fu and a wailing sister-in-law per- 
sistently filled his mind, and he glared down through the 
dingy green curtains, to see his foot firmly planted on a 
tousled auburn head, from which bright strands of waving 
hair descended to the owner's shoulders. 
Jumping backas froma rattlesnake in thedesert, he received 
a quick impression of a gasp, an amazed gray eye and a 


I/lustrations b ry C.J. Smith 


perfectly frank laugh. There was no one to whom he could 
apologize when he descended with dignity a little later, and 
one cannot very well call into a green curtain, ‘‘I regret, 
madam, having inadvertently stepped on you.”’ 

It was not a good beginning for a day which promised 
badly enough at best, for his sister-in-law, Mrs. Schuyler 
Fellowes, was admittedly given to car sickness, and he 
loathed the stuffy air of the smoking compartment. When 
he returned from a half hour of misery in the wash room, 
outwardly a well-brushed man of the world, but inwardly a 
surging sea of resentment and pessimism, he was amazed to 
confront two neatly cleared seats, his bag resting on one, and 
on the other a very handsome young woman with tawny 
hair, simply but sufficiently well dressed, undeniably good 
tempered and disconcertingly friendly. 

“You don’t mind him putting the seats back, do you?”’ 
she inquired, in a fresh, deep voice like a boy’s. ‘I thought 
you wouldn’t be going back to bed again.” 

“‘Not at all,” Mr. Fellowes responded briefly. He gazed 
about him; the car, with the exception of their seats, was 
muffled, enclosed and silent. It was only seven o'clock. 

“I always do wake up early, and so I do here,”’ she went 
on. ‘Am I in your seat? Which way do you like to ride? I 
was never in a sleeping car before, so I don’t know which is 
which.” 

“Not at all,’’ said Mr. Fellowes stiffly, raising his hat and 
passing to the end of the car. 

He was a perfectly experienced gentleman, well acquainted 
with the planet on which his lot was cast, and this degree of 
acquaintance insured him against encounters with casual 
red-haired women while traveling. 

In the vestibule he found a porter, asleep on a camp stool. 

“I can get a cup of coffee reasonably early, I suppose,” 
he suggested. 

“E/ight-thirty, sir,’’ the darky answered. ‘‘ We don’t pick 
up the diner till then.” 

Mr. Fellowes compressed his lips. One hour and a half! 
He would have told you, sincerely enough, that he had no 
vices; but it is the simple truth that until his morning coffee 
had exercised its benevolent influence, he was not, to put it 
mildly, his best self. He turned with a slight groan, and 
plowed his way back to his seat. 

Here a fresh annoyance met one of the most sensitive nos- 
trils in New York. To a victim of the morning coffee, cut off 


from his drams for one hour and a half, the deli- 
cious aroma of the bland stimulant is an insult. 
The young woman of the lower berth was in the 
act of pouring a steaming portion of brown 
nectar from a capacious flask into a shining 
aluminum cup. In front of her, on the opposite 
seat, lay another shining dish heaped with creamy 
little rolls, faintly fawn colored at the top, and what looked 
like a small silver chest filled with oblong, brownish objects; 
they must have been warm, for their odor betrayed them, 
and Mr. Fellowes had not caught that odor since he visited 
old Aunt Sarah Fellowes in New Hampshire thirty years 
ago; they were sausages filled with sage! 

This would ordinarily have filled him with disgust, for 
heavy food in the morning did not tempt him; but all of his 
youth seemed to concentrate suddenly in that waft of sage 
and sausage, and for that cup of coffee he would have bar- 
tered the heavy seal ring on his perfectly manicured little 
finger. 


ID you get your breakfast too?” the young woman in- 

quired pleasantly, dropping a lump of sugar into her 
cup and drinking comfortably. ‘‘ You and I seem to be the 
only ones that want any.” 

“There is no dining car attached as yet,” he replied stiffly. 
Sinking into the outside of the seat where her breakfast 
mocked him, he drew yesterday’s newspaper from his bag 
and retired behind it. 

“What a shame!”’ she exclaimed, and her boyish voice 
exhaled a sympathy as warm and real as the aroma of her 
sausages. ‘‘Here—why don’t you have some of mine? | 
have plenty; Aunty put in lots. And I have another cup; 
there was a baked apple in it, but it’s been washed. Won't 
you?” 

“Thank you; no,” he replied icily. 

He had not intended to lower the paper; but it was not 
possible for him to speak to a woman without looking at her, 
and he caught her eyes long enough to see them widen 
gravely at him. 

A slight pink grew over her cheeks, the clear, soft ivory 
that goes with tawny-haired, gray-eyed women. 

He found himself adding, ‘I couldn’t think of it; the 
dining car will be attached very soon, no doubt.” a 
“I suppose you wouldn’t like it with the milk in anyway, 
she murmured. ‘You probably noticed it. I’ve always 
been used to it; café au lait, they call it in the convent; and 

Aunty says it’s better for you than cream. I’m sorry.” 

Mr. Fellowes found her persistence extremely irritating. 
Convent! A red-haired girl prattling to a complete stranger 
in a sleeping car about a convent! An actress probably. but 
such transparent bait will not deceive men of the world. 
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He found an angry and quite unnecessary truthfulness spur- 

ring on his tongue. | “T never drink anything but café au 

jit in the morning,” he heard himself inform her crossly. 
“Honcstly? Oh, then you must have some. You're get- 











ting cross without your breakfast; I can see that! Here! 
Please take it; 

Under his angry eyes a fragrant stream poured out of the 
yonderful bottle into the second shining cup; quickly she 
wt it on 2 clean aluminum plate, laid a roll and a glistening 
usage (ake beside it, drew a thin spoon from the wicker 
basket beside her and held it under his nose. 

He shook his head, inhaled the heavenly odor, coughed, 
and put out a protesting hand. ‘‘Really, I don’t 
\o sugar !’’ he warned her hastily and, to save the cup from 
profanation, snatched it from her and drank thirstily. 





roasted, he knew, and even the milk had a suave flavor of 


[! WAS a marvelous brew; the coffee had been freshly 


sown. He saw, suddenly, Aunt Sarah lifting leathery, yel- 

lw layers from sparkling flat pans. Unconsciously he 

crunched a roll and bit into the warm cake of spiced meat, 
holding it in his fingers. 

“This is wonderful,” he said briefly. 

“It’s terrible, waiting for your breakfast,’’ she answered. 

“I get perfectly empty. Hold out your cup—oh! there’s 

lots and lots of it. You see, I shall be there, tomorrow morn- 

ing, and I wasn’t planning to have any with my dinner. 

'm going to buy some ginger ale.” She announced this 

iimost solemnly. ‘‘Of course I wouldn’t waste any money 
on food. Aunty says the prices they charge in the East for 
food, you wouldn’t believe! 
She says that for dinner in 
restaurants in New York peo- 
ple will often pay two dollars. 
Isthat so, do you think, still?”’ 

“Itis so, I believe, still,” he 
replied gravely, studying her 
curiously. 

If this was acting, she was 
certainly an excellent actress. 
He reached unconsciously for 
a third roll. Aunt Sarah had 
made these, too, and called 
them ‘Parker House rolls.” 
And the butter was, though 
salted, positively fragrant. 

“Were these made in the 
convent?”’ he inquired, his 
tone edged with a faint satire. 

“Oh, dear me, no,’’ she an- 
swered instantly, reaching into 
the basket and bringing out a 
plump brown ring—Aunt 
Sarah’scrullers! “‘ Aunty went 
to the convent when she was a 
girl—the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent. It is in Winwanka, 
Illinois. These were made at 
home,”’ 

“Tn Illinois?’ 

“Bridgeville. That is, you 
would know it by Bridgeville. 
It's quite a large town, Bridge- 
ville is. But we live on a farm 
eight miles out. That’s quite 
far, when you haven’t any 
automobile.” 

“But I thought everybody 
had automobiles now.” 

“We haven’t,’’ she an- 
swered simply. 

“And did you go to the con- 
vent too?” 

“No. I had to help Aunty. 
It was too far. Uncle Jim 
taught me; he used to be a 
professor before he broke 
and he was a wonderful 
Then, when he died, 
we had enough to do, running 
the farm. Aunty really ran it 
anyway. But of course we 
missod him awfully. It wasn’t 
the sime; she only went there 
for him,” 
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M* FELLOWES leaned 
4 back comfortably. The 
cofte: had accomplished its 
blessed work, and life seemed 
to ho'd no difficulties uncon- 
quer: ble by a well-poised, tol- 
crant man whose affairs were 
in excellent order. He was 
even glad that Mrs. Schuyler 
was in dignified privacy and 
would soon have a cup of tea. 
Her maid, though disagreeable 
and affording no pleasure to 
the cultivated eye, was com- 
petent, and he had done his 
duty by them both. And this 
young woman was obviously 
no actress. Such types con- 
ceivably existed, and she was 
One of them, And how ex- 
tremely lucky for her that it 
had been he, Seymour Fel- 
lowes, who had been cast by 
Fate, breakfastless, into that 
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upper berth, and not any one of the other men, with quite 
other standards, with whom this world and its sleeping cars 
were unfortunately filled. ; 

A handsome girl, fresh from the farm, prattling to the 
first well-dressed stranger, out to seek her fortune in the 
cynical East—it needs, obviously, less than the experience of 
a wary New Yorker to enable the merest novel reader to 
vision that sordid little career. It ought not to happen. 
Why would they persist in doing it? 

“You are going to New York?”’ he inquired. 

One could not eat the child’s breakfast and then slap her 
in the face. She asked nothing—not even, following the 
time-worn formula, advice. She only gave, and how pleas- 
antly and generously ! 

She was not at all pitiful, unless her lack of the sense of 
her social situation made her so. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she flashed at him. ‘I simply can’t 
believe it, even now. I never dreamed of getting to Chicago 
even, much less New York. It’s exactly like a fairy tale.”’ 

“Beauty and the Beast,’’ he mused. “‘ The poor little idiot ! 
I wonder if she has any money at all.” 

Here and there in the car arms and ankles were protruding; 
angry voices complained of the missing dining car. The day 
had officially begun. Self-conscious for a moment under the 
curious stare of a massive woman in a purple kimono, it oc- 
curred to him instantly that there was nothing to proclaim 
their highly irregular acquaintance; for all that these people 
knew, they might be old friendsor relatives. Mrs. “Schuyler” 
was safely immured two cars ahead. If only some ass or 
other of his wide acquaintance didn’t turn up! 





‘GOOD HEAVENS! ISN’T IT GHASTLY? WELL, IT’S JUST MY LUCK; YOU MIGHT KNOW” 


“And you have never-been in the East before?”’ 

“Not since I was a little girl. I was born in Brussels, 
you see.” 

He stared a little; here were complications. 

“My mother and father died there when I was four, and 
Aunty came over and got me. Then we lived in Deerfield, 
Massachusetts—were you ever in Massachusetts?—and 
then Uncle Jim was a professor at Amherst College, and then 
we went out to Bridgeville. His father left him the farm, 
you see. Aunty always loved it, though we had to work 
very hard, of course, and she couldn’t paint very much.” 

“Paint?” The wrinkled, butter-making, sunbonneted 
woman of an earlier vision blurred and altered in his mind. 
“CHE was a portrait painter,’’ the girl explained. ‘There 

is a place in New York—Knoedler is the name—where 
one of her portraits was in the window once. Did you ever 
hear of it?”’ 

““Yes,’”” he answered, “often, Why does your aunt not 
come to New York with you?”’ 

The child had moved insensibly higher on Mr. Fellowes’ 
scale; she was worth criticizing now—of gentle blood 
clearly, and good, if rather confusing relations. Were they 
sending her out into the world utterly alone? He saw the 
drab hall bedroom, the sordid shifts, the repressed hungers 
of a pretty girl for pleasure she couldn’t—obviously 
wouldn’t—accept, with her background. 

“Oh, Aunty couldn’t,’’she answered hastily. ‘“‘Wecouldn’t 
afford it, to begin with, and she hates New York. She’s 
gone to Canada. She’s going to sail from Quebec and go to 
Europe. She had just enough, 
you see, to go with, after my 
ticket was bought. There is an 
English lady there who used 
to know her, and Aunty is to 
help her in a school for Amer- 
ican girls she has just started— 
in Italy, I think. We think 
that by the summer she will 
have enough to send for me, 
and then I can help them— 
do the housekeeping, probably ; 
it’s about all I can do well.”’ 

She laughed contentedly. 
Life was opening out most 
pleasurably, it seemed, to this 
good-natured gray-eyed chit. 
She’d certainly demanded very 
little, he mused. Not much 
like the girls one knew! 

“And until then—you are 
not all alone, I hope.” 

“Oh, goodness, no! What 
could I do, all alone, in New 
York? That’s the most won- 
derful part, Mr.—Mr. 

It was evidently utterly 
unconscious. She didn’t really 
care at all what his name was. 
“My name is Seymour Fel- 
lowes. I live in New York,” 
he said instantly. He was not 
even annoyed at himself. 
“‘And I shall be delighted to 
help you to your friends when 
we get there,’’ he heard him- 
self adding politely. 

Hang Mrs. Schuyler. He 
could see her into her car and 
go back for the child. It 
wasn’t much to do—for that 
breakfast. 

“Oh! That’s very kind of 
you, Mr. Fellowes, but Aunty 
told me just what to do. I’m 
to get into a taxicab and drive 
straight to the lady I’m going 
to; it isn’t far.” 

“IT see. But perhaps your 
luggage Ms 








“1 HAVE only a suitcase and 

this luncheon basket. That 
was Aunty’s present to me; I 
can use it on the steamer, you 
see. I wasn’t to bring my 
clothes; mine were pretty old 
and not nice enough for the 
city. On a farm, you know— 
we got this suit in Chicago. 
Mrs. Taylor wrote that she 
would like to get me the rest. 
Wasn't it wonderful? But 
every year she has sent me 
something pretty; and now 
I’m going to see her. Just 
think of it!” 

The dining car was evidently 
with them now. Their own 
was emptying and rallying it- 
self for the day. They seemed 
like old friends in it, the others 
new arrivals. 

“You mean you have never 
seen your friends before?”’ 

“There's only one,’’ she 
laughed—‘‘ Mrs. Taylor. She 
used to go to the convent with 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Marie Antoinette and Her Ghildren—By Vigée-Lebrun 


Reproduced for Tue Lapis’ Home Journat from the original in the Versailles Palace by courtesy of its directors 
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Le Bénédi cité (Grace Before Meat) —By Jean Baptiste Siméon (Ghardin 


Reproduced for Tue Laptes’ Home Journat from the original in the Louvre, Paris, by courtesy of its directors 








awe |LTE French artist, Jean 
Baptiste Siméon Char- 
din, famous for his 
still life and domestic 
scenes, was unique not 
only as a manipulator of paint with a curious dry delicacy 
and charm all his own, but also, so far as I know, as being 
the only great painter whose father was a maker of billiard 
tables. Artists can have every kind of paternity, but I never 
heard of another case where the father made billiard tables, 
and I.am certain that there could never be another where 
the father carried on that occupation for a French king. Jean 
Chardin, however, filled that exalted post under Louis XIV. 

His other sons followed his steps; but Jean Baptiste 
Siméon, who was born in 1699 in the Rue de Seine in Paris, 
was allowed to follow his desire to be a painter, and he en- 
tered the studio of Pierre Jacques Cazes. Later he joined 
Noél Nicholas Coypel, and it is said to be the task set him 
by Coypel, to paint a gun in a picture expressing the joys of 
the chase, that impelled him to the full consideration both of 
composition—for there was only one place 
for the gun in the canvas, and that place 
had to be found—and of actual accurate 
representation. 

He thereupon took to painting whatever 
was nearest, usually his lunch, one of his 
earliest pictures to be preserved being a 
dish of sausages. That was done when 
Chardin was about twenty-four, and his 
first really public appearance, however 
humble, occurred soon after, when a sur- 
geon invited him to paint a signboard. 
Many a great artist has done this, and I 
wish that the custom was more commun, 
for signboards are always agreeable and 
welcome things, especially those of inns, 
and the better they are painted the more 
agreeable they are to see. Chardin, bring- 
ing some imagination into play, depicted 
a young wounded duelist lying at the sur- 
geon’s door and receiving treatment, while 
a sister of charity supported him in her 
arms. The representation was so lively 
that people flocked to look at it, the sur- 
geon prospered and the name of Chardin 
reached the ears of Academicians. 





Winning the -Academictans 


T THAT time in Paris it was the habit 
of the less-known artists to take ad- 
vantage of the annual féte of Corpus Christi 
in the Place Dauphine and exhibit pic- 
tures there. In 1728, when Chardin was 
twenty-nine, he displayed a number of 
paintings of still life, and these attracted so 
much attention that they gave him an idea 
which, for a shy, gentle creature such as he 
was and always remained, was marked by 
not a little audacity. He placed on exhibi- 
tion in the anteroom of the Academy of 
Arts, on the day of the annual election, a 
number of pictures by Netherland mas- 
ters—the kind of thing that you see in 
their hundreds in any Dutch or Flemish 
gallery—flowers, fruit, jugs, eggs, cats, fish 
and birds. They were sufficiently deft to 
delay the Academicians on their way to 
the Salon proper, and questions were asked 
about them. 

““A collection lent by a M. Chardin,’ 
was the reply. 

In due course Chardin himself reached 
the Salon and was introduced to the presi- 
dent, who, after congratulating him on pos- 
sessing so many fine examples of Flemish 
art, asked what he was himself submitting. 
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hardin and ‘gée-Leorun 


By E.V. Lucas 


“You have seen my pictures,’’ said Chardin, and explained 
the ruse. 

Everyone was delighted. 

The artist was congratulated on all sides and elected to 
the Academy on the spot. Two of the pictures you can see 
when next you are in the Louvre—the Buffet and the Raie. 

So far Chardin had painted almost nothing except still 
life; but after his marriage in 1731 he began to think about 
other subjects, too, preéminently, serene mothers and de- 
mure children, such as we find in the exquisite picture which 
isreproducedthis month. Inamoment he had become human! 





Madame Lebrun and her daughter—one of the world’s best loved paintings (Louvre) 
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Pastel portrait of 
Chardin, drawn 
by himself when 
he was over seventy 
years old. It now 
hangs in the 
Louvre, Paris. 


Le Bénédicité, of which two 
replicas exist, was painted in 1740, 

* All. Chardin’s accomplishment 
and quality are in it, and no more 
fascinating child than the little 
drummer was ever set on canvas. I don’t say that the paint- 
ing is better than that of the greatest Dutch masters in this 
genre, but a kindliness has been added, a shining homeliness, 
that make Chardin more of a man and a brother. Perhaps “a 
man and a father” expresses better what I want to convey. 

An engraving of Le Bénédicité by Lépicié was published in 
1744 and ran all over France. 

It has always struck me as a mystery—although really it 
is to a certain extent reasonable enough, too—that artists 
should paint so differently. That authors should write so 
differently is natural, for words are the expression of char- 
acter, and each man chooses them in his own idiosyncratic 
way; but paint, you would think, is just paint, and brushes 
are brushes, and when the time comes to set paint on canvas 
why should there be any variety in the method? Now that 
we know, now that the world is full of pic- 
tures by thousands of artists, this variety 
has ceased to cause surprise, except per- 
haps to me, who value and cherish that 
feeling; but when painting was beginning, 
not so very long ago, who would have pre- 
dicted such a multitude of styles? 


The Angel in the House 


HESE trite remarks are suggested by 

the work of Chardin, who, of all the 
myriad artists in the history of art, seems 
to me to have applied his paint with the 
most personality. At any rate, I have seen 
no other brushwork like his; and you may 
be sure—for the artists coming after him 
have been an imitative race from his day 
to ours—that this is not because no one has 
tried. But Chardin’s secret was, I suppose, 
so much a matter of personality that it had 
to die with him. Only Chardin’s own hand 
could manipulate Chardin’s paint. 

His peculiar qualities are a soft yet pol- 
ished surface, dry as plaster yet tender as 
mother-of-pearl, and a gentle radiance 
which also recalls that exquisite material. 
Almost he seems to have frescoed his can- 
vas. His brush both painted and caressed, 
and his sense of color was of the most deli- 
cate and sensitive, mauves and violets and 
pinks and every shade of white, predom- 
inating. 

Chardin might be called The Ange! in 
the House, for his desire and delight were 
to glorify the home, to set a nimbus on the 
simplest domestic things. While most of 
his contemporaries were hoping for com- 
missions to paint kings and queens and 
dauphins, dukes and duchesses, and some- 
times getting them, Chardin was lavishing 
his genius on housewives and cooks, and if 
he was not painting these he was painting 
the utensils and the articles of food that 
surround them. A loaf of bread and a jug 
of wine were as much to him as to Omar 
Khayyam, and he seems to have had little 
need of the third person in the Eastern 
poet’s paradise. A loaf of bread and a jug 
of wine were enough for Chardin so long 
as he had his palette and the light shone. 
And no one has ever painted bread better. 

In his life Chardin was not too happy. 
His first wife died in 1735, leaving a son 
who grew up to be littlé but an anxicty 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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To avoid a stampede, no address is given for this delightful shop, which boasts, from left to right, a pie-crust table, a bowleg highboy with china shelves, a Boston rocker, 
a block-front double chest with bonnet top, and several Windsors. These include a fan back, an extension back, a comb-back rocker and two loop backs or fiddle strings. 







zas@lH{E lure of the antique has 
ex adi] smitten thousands of good 
3} Americans in recent years, 
#6) and many hundreds more 
i Sa) will ferret out little-traveled 
roads this summer in their insatiable 
quest of old-time furniture. This un- 
precedented interest on the public’s 
part may be ascribed in some measure 
to the patriotic fervor which marked 
American participation in the war. 
Home builders suddenly inclined to the Colonial style of 
architecture, and then aspired to furnish their interiors in 
keeping with the period. 

To meet thegreatdemand, furniture manufacturersthrough- 
out the country have loosed a flood of excellent reproduc- 
tions in the period styles. But many women, 
remembering that new furniture, regardless 
of its intrinsic worth, rapidly depreciates, while 
















: 
The vase and lyre were effectively WA = 
employed by Duncan Phyfe. aa 
the genuine antique tends to enhance in value with the 
passing years, have joined the ranks of the collectors. 
\ntique dealers everywhere deplore the enormous part 
the motor car has played in developing this pleasant hobb 
by making it possible for all to exploit the countryside with 
ease. Their plaint is well founded, for the available suppl 
of American antique furniture is being rapidly depleted. 
Literally hundreds of country antique shops have sprung up 
almost overnight to entice the passing tourist. Somehow 
the material wherewith to stock these shops has been forth- 
coming, but at the expense of other likely sources, such as 
the hoary country homestead. No longer is it sure to house 
at least one treasure; too often the disappointed seeker 
finds the place ransacked of all its prizes, or, what is more 
disheartening, learns that the descendants of the original 
owners have long since scattered after disposing of each.and 
every heirloom. Collectors, dealers and museums have 
snatched up a vast majority of the desirable pieces. But for 
the true collector these things only mean a closer and more 
patient search, and added gloating when some choice find is 
made which has escaped the eagle eye of other scouts. 


The Collector's Joys 


eR there are bargains still, in the North and in the South, 

despite the glum promounrpunenes of the pessimist. Nor 
must one overlook the West, which at first might seem a 
barren field. Upon reflection, it is evident that those who 
migrated westward did not go empty-handed; that even 
where they were unable to pull up stakes and move with bag 
and baggage they generally managed to find room for the 





choicest of their belongings. These will some day undergo 
a change of ownership, and it is encouraging to know that the 
West is a territory that has as yet been little combed. 

Many a dealer has at best little more than a working 
knowledge of his business. While he pounces avidly upon 
the pieces he can spot as belonging to a given 
style, he hesitates to gamble upon others, unlike 
anything he has run across before, which serve 
to challenge his superficial knowledge. Often 
the very fact that such a piece cannot be cata- 
logued by rule of thumb puts a premium on its 


| /| value, and the collector who does not pass it up 


Then, too, fashions change. What is scorned 
today may be quite the thing tomorrow; and 
chief among collectors’ joys is the anticipation 
of a vogue. There is always a chance for the 
provident individual to garner a collection which 
later may be worth many times its purchase 
price. Furniture of pine, walnut, oak and 
curly maple is in particular demand just 
now. \ 

White-pine furniture, sniffed at as “ gar- 
ret rubbish”’ as recently as three years ago, 
has since leaped into favor and constitutes 
a large part of every antique dealer’s trade. 
This humble product of the joiner’s art, 
frequently designed for kitchen use, now 
graces many a fashionable drawing-room, 
and collectors have come to recognize the 
worth of its sturdy, unpretentious lines, 

If you have plenty of leisure and 
are in no rush to complete the 
“antiquing’’ of your home, by all 
means seek out the rural house- 
wife. But remember that in most places the market 
has been pretty thoroughly gone over, and even 
with the best of luck the furnishing of a single room 
will probably take years. 

few years ago one could pick up old furniture 
from private homes at reasonable prices, but today 
~ will be apt to find the women you encounter 
nave an exaggerated sense of values; and no wonder 
when one considers that they may have been ap- 
proached a hundred times before. They ae 
conclude that their possessions will command a 
handsome price. 

There is another situation against which you 
must guard. Many country dealers have a trick of 
taking over an inviting-looking homestead and 
‘“‘planting”’ it with pieces from their shops. The 
supposed owner, who often appears quite guileless, 
will show you about the house, prattling innocently 
about the rocker “‘in which grandma use to sit,’’ or 
a table, perhaps a late Empire, which has been in 
the family ‘‘at least a hundred years.’’ At first he 
will be obdurate, but finally will consent to sell his 
treasured heirlooms at a price far beyond their worth. 

The house-to-house method of collecting, slow 
and laborious though it be, offers the greatest satis- 
faction in the end. It smacks of travel and adven- 
ture, and there is a personal attachment for pieces 
thus acquired which you can never hope to gain in 
any other way. tes 

Ordinarily, however, quicker results may be 
gained by attending auction sales and browsing in 
the shops. In the antique game uniform quotations 


| is well rewarded for his sounder instinct. 
! 
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Bowlegs and Bonnet Tops 


By LAWRENCE MELVIN CONANT 






are practically unknown; the price 
largely depends upon a customer’s 
desire to buy. True, a rough average 
can be struck in many cases; but 
what is snapped up in one locality 
may be a drug upon the market in 
another. Prices in the country will be 
different — perhaps higher, perhaps 
lower—from those in the metropolis; 
and even in a given city the fashion- 
able, exclusive dealers may ask more 
than their competitors, if only because of higher rentals. 
Auction prices, if the sale has been honest and aboveboard, 
and if a representative crowd has gathered, are a pretty fair 
indication of value, but even they must be taken with a 
grain of salt. 


What ts an American -Antique? 


‘ie THE motorist the country dealer offers much that is 
good and much, also, that is bad. The “dear little shop” 
far from the beaten track, which one comes suddenly upon in 
some winding country road, never fails to charm the delighted 
motorist, who is quick to spread the news of her great find. 
Other shops, placed on well-traveled thoroughfares, are run 
on quite a different basis. One such shop, fronting one of the 
principal Long Island traffic arteries, boasts of a Madison 
Avenue stock with a country roadside overhead. Still 
other dealers have seen fit to combine a tea room and nov- 
elty shop with their antique trade. 

As for what really constitutes an American antique, it is 
impossible to give more than a brief outline of the history of 
furniture making in this country, and a very inadequate 
description of the outstanding styles; but to the novice the 
following brief summary may be helpful. 

It is not at all surprising to find that thé character of 
American household furniture in the various colonies is as 
different as the temperament, customs and material condi- 
tion of those who settled them. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Like Cincinnatus, the name of Hepplewhite 
suggests the plowshare and military combat. 
One finds his mirrors and chair backs usually 





shield-shaped and his decorations often have the familiar husk of wheat. 











FORTUNATE ARE THEY WHO HAVE SPENT THEIR CHILDHOOD DAYS IN 
CLOSE ASSOCIATION WITH THE JOYS AND MYSTERIES OF A GARDEN 


%| HE New England flower garden has become a 


national institution. Closely woven into our 
racial consciousness of beauty, the love of 
flowers pictures to our mind’s eye those old- 
fashioned gardens and their posies. To com- 
plete the picture we need only add the typical 








white cottage or colonial house, 

“ = with green blinds and broad white 
door adorned by the hospitable brass knocker. 
The flowers that grew in these garden spots were 
the poetry of life, while the white houses with their 
broad doorways were the human note of home and 
hearth. It is, perhaps, the closeness of the garden 
to the hearth that has so endeared New England 
gardens to our memories. 

Some of these old-time gardens still thrive, cared 
for with the same warmth of heart and often by 
the blood descendants of those who planted them 
in the colonial days of a more simple life of quiet 
and ease. We need—no less today than did our 
ancestors in the years gone by—the decorative 
note of peace which the lovely gardens gave to the 
surroundings of those white, homelike houses. 

It is no chance thing, the love we hold as a na- 
tion for ail out-of-doors. Ancient records reveal 
that the first colonists brought with them from 
the old world a deep regard for flowers and many 
simple herbs. Even the stress and worry that 
must have attended the preparations for sailing 
out on uncharted seas did not keep those adven- 
turous souls from thinking of flowers, and of 
realizing the need and desire for them that they 
would no doubt have in the new world. 





The Fragrance of a Garden 


OW our national consciousness became imbued 

with a love of dooryard flowers may be indi- 
cated by an entry in the journal of John Winthrop, 
the leader of those Puritan men and women who 
settled Boston. This entry is pregnant with a sort 
of spirit we are not in the custom of associating 
with our early colonists. Rather we are given to 
thinking of those men and women as being of a 
sturdy order, equipped mentally and physically 
to cope only with the problem of conquering a 
wilderness, Little imagination is needed to feel 
the fervor of John Winthrop’s lines—lines written 
after ten wearisome weeks’ sailing across an un- 
known sea: ‘“‘ We had now fair Sunshine Weather 
and so pleasant a sweet Aire as did refresh us, and 
there came a smell off shore like the smell of a 
garden.” 

We can readily realize what it must have meant 
to those redoubtable voyagers, if we but compare 
their drab ocean journey with our winter, after 
which we welcome the sweet odors of the first 
warm days of early spring. Winthrop’s statement 
not only reveals that those people brought with 
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them the ability to appreciate the 
perfume of nature, but such words, 
pregnant with feeling, allow us to 
imagine many a potted slip ten- 
derly cared for and diligently 
watered with drops from the ship’s 
all-too-scanty store. No doubt the 
growing green slips were the one 
cheerful note of decoration to the 
ship’s cabin, and as an emblem 
bespoke to the whole ship’s com- 
pany their love of the English 
homes they had left and reminded 
them of the promise of the new 
homes they had set out to found 
upon unknown shores. It is also 
a matter of record that many a 
packet of jealously guarded seeds 
was packed away amid the few 
scanty feminine belongings al- 
lowed each woman of the little 
band as her personal share of the 
general baggage. 

As the good ship drew closer in- 
shore, another of these same colo- 
nists was inspired to write: 


With hearts revived in conceit new 
Lands and Trees they spy, 
Senting the Caeders and Sweet Fern 
from heat’s reflection dry. 


That the muse inspired this 
colonist is not to be wondered at. 
They landed amid all the glory of 
early summer in New England. 
A day of days awaited these sea- 
weary people—a New England day in June. Imagine their 
joy as they gathered wild strawberries and wild roses! How 
reminded of home and Old England they must have been by 
the profuse. bowers of the sweet single rose resembling the 
English eglantine! Everywhere they saw evidence that they 
had landed in a part of the new world where at least those 
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New England Gardens 


By GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


Tlustrated by Abbott Graves’ Paintings 


carefully cared for slips and seeds would grow and thrive for 
their delight. How those feminine hearts, touched as they 
must have been by homesickness, leaped at the opportunity 
to plant out their sprigs of green and treasured seeds that 
held for them the promise of some small part of the beloved 
English environment so colorful with the grace of many 
flowers! , 

Among the first entries in the Plymouth records is one 
that is most significant. It relates to the assignment of 
‘“‘Meresteads and Garden Plots.’’ The parceling out of lands 
carried with each allotment not only land for the growing of 
vegetables and other crops but plots were set aside for gar- 
den flowers and herb gardens. In other words, these carly 
New England houses were each planned to have the cheer- 
ful setting that flowers alone can give to the home. This idea 
was destined to persist and come down to us not only in 
memory but in fact, and give to usa rich garden heritage— 
the New England flower garden. 


Old Flower Friends Live On 


HE idea not only stimulated the desire to surround the 

small town house and the country estate with the decora- 
tive charm of many blooms, but throughout New England 
even to this day the garden has become part of the farmhouse 
embellishment. Old dooryards of farms long idle and even of 
the abandoned farm show how the custom was faithfully 
adhered to. In these old plots the perennials of the house- 
wife of long ago still struggle to come up, and here and there 
is seen an occasional hollyhock, jonquil, blue flag or other 
old-fashioned flower. In spite of an overrunning crop of 
flourishing weeds, these old flower friends make an effort to 
live in order that they may not pass completely away. 

As we wander in these neglected gardens, overtaken by 
sadness and stirred by memories, we may well pause and 
take account of ourselves. If we have neglected to plant 
flowers about our houses we have been remiss in failing to 
take advantage of one of the loveliest attributes to peace and 
contentment that the home can know. Who can neglect 
flowers and fail to make of them part of the home, and yet 
bring peace and contentment to the lives nurtured within? 

























































































































































THE INFORMALITY OF DESIGN OF NEW ENGLAND GARDENS MAKES THEM HAVENS OF PEACE AND CONTENTMENT 
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No man or woman can neglect to possess, whenever 
ssible, a garden and the influence it brings to bear 
upon character building. What excuse can there be 
for those who can have garden associations and do 
not appreciate the great privilege or take advan- 
tage of it? Man does not live by bread alone, and 
no gift of God more easily opens the way for the 
communion of the spirit with Nature than does a 
garden. i 
As the bee goes into the garden and gathers from 
the flowers sweet honey, so may the heart and soul 
of mankind draw from a garden inspiration of the 
spirit, solace for all ills, all trials, and peace that de- 
' fes understanding. In His hour cf trial Christ went 
bape into the Garden of Gethsemane to pray. 
as they 
rtunity 
Is that cA Background for the Home 
eloved 
many T WAS in a garden that God first gave the su- 
preme gift of life to man. When God walked in 
IS one fair Eden that Paradise became the symbol of the 
lent of truth and purity of life. It is the poet who has 
2 lands crystallized for us the spirit of God in the garden: 
wing of : 
or gar- A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
e carly Rose plot, 
cheer- Fringed pool, 
lis idea Ferned grot— 
mly in The veriest school of peace; and yet the fool 
itage- contends that God 1s not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is coal? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 








There is something about the New England type 
nd the of garden that makes it, in the truest sense of the 
lecora- word, a decorative background for the home, as 
ngland exemplified by those beautiful white houses we as- 
nhouse sociate with colonial days. In the old town of 
ven of Salem, better perhaps than anywhere else, are found 
thfully the close associations of home and garden. These 
house- Salem houses and gardens recall a phase of life now 
1 there almost extinct, when a certain reserve marked the 
r other demeanor of all gentlefolk. In public these ances- 
‘rop of tors of ours bore themselves with dignity often to 
fort to the point of coldness; but, once within those white 

doorways with the gardens stretching beyond, they 


i AT THE FAR END OF THE OLD GARDEN WAS THE FOUNTAIN BASIN, 
pred: WHERE CRAFT OF ALL KINDS FOUND SAFE HARBORS 
1eglect 
nd yet »* could cast aside all their exterior reserve, and the home and garden as 
rithin? : one unit became a sanctuary. In these places of rest and contentment, 
! places of joy and laughter, all formalities were forgotten. In the informal 
seclusion of these gardens the life of our nation sipped its poetry. 
These stately houses resemble the people who lived in them. The dig- 
nified appearance presented by them seems a thing apart from the hos- 
pitality they offered on occasion. Behind the walls of these houses and 
in the retreat of their gardens, so full of beauty of life and Nature, was 
wrought upon character an influence that drove deep down into our soil 
a resolute love of home. In their bowers children as well as adults en- 
joyed the life which, under such auspicious circumstances, became an 
art. Since all art is in a measure decorative, just so the living of life in 
an environment into which art largely enters must needs become decora- 
tive, and it demands of its setting decoration. And what can possibly be 
more decorative than a flower garden? 


Havens of Peace, Rest, (ontentment 


F FURTHER argument is needed in behalf of the flower garden as a 

decorative setting for the home no stronger plea can be made than 
to recall fond memories enjoyed by those among us fortunate enough to 
have spent their childhood days in close association with the joys and 
mysteries of a garden. Under the lilacs were wonderful shelters that made 
such excellent doll houses, and not to be forgotten are the tall hollyhocks 
that made a screen when playing hide and seek. Here nosegays were 
gathered for grandma's room, or for teacher’s desk, or to adorn fair gift 
boxes. By the side of a well-worn path, at the far end of the old garden 
wall, was the fountain basin, where craft of all kinds found free way and 
safe harbors. It is a beautiful picture—childhood spent in a garden. 
Many interests made for delight and inspirations, which surely stimulated 
the budding spirituality of youth. In her poem Old Garden, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Deland has given us a delightful picture of children watching the 
evening primrose: 





Where the primrose stands, that as the night 
Begins to gather, and the dews to fall, 

Flings wide to circling moths her twisted buds, 
That shine like yellow moons with pale, cold glow, 
And all the air her heavy fragrance flocds, 

And gives largess to any winds that blow. 

Here in warm darkness of a night in June, 

: children came 

To watch the primrose blow. Silently they stood 
Hand clasped in hand, in breathless hush around, 
And saw her slyly doff her soft green hood 

And blossom—with a silken burst of sound. 


The informality of design of New England gardens makes of them 
havens of peace, rest and contentment. These gardens above all others 
measure up in every sense to Cardinal Newman's beautiful words: “ By 
a garden is meant mystically a place of spiritual repose, stillness, peace, 
refreshment, delight.” 

While poets ever have delighted to sing of gardens, art also has claimed 
painters who have devoted themselves to recording on canvas the glory 


WHITE HOUSES WITH BROAD DOORWAYS ARE THE HUMAN NOTE OF HOMF AND HEARTH (Continued on Page 165 ) 
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“IT’S ALL YOUR FAULT—ALL YOUR FAULT!”’ 


@al|ROM the time when she was four— 
ia) hours, not years—until she was 
twenty-four—years, not hours—Wil- 
helmina treated her Grandfather 
Chatham as no woman should treat 
aman. Or perhaps as every woman 
should treat a man. Anyway, she 
flirted with him and flouted ‘him, 
Grened him and snubbed him, smiled at him like a 
May morning and smote him like a March wind—all 
as suited her convenience and all to the same end, 
which was getting her own way. That she always 











achieved, by fair means or foul, and the reason her 
family gave for their not being able to do anything 
with her was that she could do anything with her 
grandfather. 

This he denied. He said that if Wilhelmina had 
been properly spanked instead of spoiled all her life 
she would have developed a proper respect for her 
elders and not so many blanked fool notions. 

When anybody suggested that it was he who had saved 
her from spankings the most and spoiled her the worst, he 
roared them down. Roaring down people was his habit. He 
had been born to a great deal of money and all the prestige 
that goes with it, and he had increased both by assuming 
that having been born a Chatham of Beacon Hill, Boston, 
gave him certain inalienable rights and privileges. If any- 
body questioned that, he set him right, with the voice of 
Jove—anybody, that is, save Wilhelmina. 

“Look here, Wilhelmina,” he would begin. 


HE use of her full name was always a declaration of war. 

“Father calls me William, mother calls me Will, nobody 
dares call me Willy —and grandpop calls me Bill!’’ she would 
remind him. 

“‘I don’t wish to be interrupted, Wilhelmina. 

“Bill 

“This latest blanked nonsense of yours 

“Bill!”’ still sweetly, but a shade more peremptorily. 

“This latest blanked nonsense, I say —— 

“Bill!” her voice as inexorable now as his own. 

“ Bill! !’’ he would explode. ‘‘ But look here, young woman, 
you've flouted every convention heaven or man ever made.” 
This was not quite true, and he knew it; but he felt the 
need of steaming up. ‘And I haven’t said a word!” 
Which was still less true. ‘‘But when it comes to the 
sacred institution of marriage 4 

“You mustn’t get excited, grandpop. You know what 
Doctor Saunders said 

“‘Hang Doctor Saunders. I —— 


” 


| —— 
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“Did anyone ever tell you what lovely hair you’ve got, 
grandpop? You'd look just like Edward Everett Hale if 
you'd let it grow long. I'll bet you were a sad young blade 
when you were young, though 

“‘Are you going to let me speak without interruption, or 
are you not? 

“Have I ever?”’ she retorted, her dimple mocking him. 

Never, he might have assured her. Not from the time 
when she was four hours old. This was in eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight. At that time he was fifty-eight, and Wil- 
helmina’s father was only twenty-four himself. Because 
there happened to be a little war on with Spain, her father 
was not present at her birth. Her grandfather was the male 
representative of the race who walked the floor below the 
room in which she was to make her debut. 

“‘Don’t be nervous,’’ the nurse had reassured him. 

“Nervous!” he had barked testily—in those days gentle- 
men of fifty-eight let Nature take its course and grew testy, 
instead of groaning through the daily dozen ahd deluding 
themselves with the idea that the fox trot was for such as 
they. ‘‘My good woman, I am not new to this business. 
I ” 








But the nurse had departed, smiling mysteriously. 
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SHE FLUNG AT HIM AND BURST INTO TEARS 


Te 


“Purely a biological matter,’’ he had reminded 
himself again and again. ‘‘ Nothing to worry about. 
I—good heavens, why couldn't this have been made 
easier for woman anyway!” And so on until the 
nurse reappeared. 

“Mother and child are doing well,” she told him 
brightly, blithesomely. 

“Thank God!” he had breathed with unwonted 
fervency, even for a leading pew owner at the Arling- 
ton Street Church. . And then he had smiled expan- 
sively. ‘I'll enter the young man at Groton right 
off 3 

The nurse smiled again. “I’m afraid that unless 
Groton is willing to take a girl : 

He gasped incredulously. ‘‘A girl?’”’ 
finally. 

It was as if Providence had slapped his face. In- 
credible! Preposterous. Why, he had it all arranged 
The boy was to be christened William Pitt Chatham 
Third. He was to enter Harvard and, graduating, go 
to Oxford. A year or two with the London and Paris connec- 
tions of the banking house of Chatham & Chatham and 

“‘One of the prettiest I’ve ever seen,” the nurse assured 
him with never a ripple in her unconcern. ‘If you’ll wait a 
little while perhaps you can see your granddaughter — 

‘“‘T don’t want to!” he roared. 

And that was the first time he had ever been conscious! 
or unconsciously unchivalrous to a member of the other ae. x. 
He belonged to the generation that credited women wi 
few brains, yet accorded them all homage. But his Seaetions 
as he took his hat and cane and strode off furiously toward 
the Uriion Club were highly unchivalrous. And his tem 
per did not improve when be found the Union Club full o! 
bores. 














he managed 


Oy he had noticed before, but it was very evident thi 
day in eighteen hundred and ninet -eight, when severa! 
fellow members assured him that now that Dewey had taken 
the Philippines, the United States would keep them. 

“‘Nonsense!’’ he roared. ‘‘ Why, that’s rank imperialism, 
man!” 

There was no doubt of it; but they proved to be benighte: d 
congenital idiots. Accordingly he was in a ripe mood when 
he returned to the house in Louisburg Square, to which his 
daughter-in-law had been moved in order that William Pitt 
Chatham, Third, might first see the light of vay 4 through the 
same lavender panes that had filtered it for his: ancestors, 
through four generations. 

Meeker, the butler, had been with him for twenty years, 
and so had become a human barometer. 
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“Thank you, sir,” he murmured warily as his master’s 
stick and hat were flung at him and he vanished at once. _ 

The insulted lord of this small universe strode into his 
brary and slammed the door. This was his sanctuary. No 
one ever dared ° : . 

“You're hat in time, 

tra . 

be oc arms she held what looked like a bundle of blankets. 
But second glance revealed, grimacing from their depths, 
startlingly red, the wrinkled countenance of his latest de- 


dant. 7 
we She looks,”” he had commented, “like a young monkey. 


Take her away.” , ; ; ; 

“Wah!"’ said Wilhelmina. No plaint against existence, no 
cry of pain was this. It was a challenge. 

Surprised, he looked again. ; 

She blinked blandly at him. ‘‘Wah!” she said more in- 
sistently. 





announced the nurse, and he 


HE nurse, with the denseness of her sex, brought the 

creature nearer. In some unaccountable way it managed 
to capture the index finger of his right hand. It clung to 
this with surprising strength. 

“They seem so strong!’’ remarked the nurse proudly. 

He did not hear her. He was engaged in trying to free 
his finger tentatively. He found that he could not easily. 

“Goo,” gurgled Wilhelmina con- 
tentedly. 

They had not, of course, named 
her that so soon. Wilhelmina was 
an afterthought, a compromise. 
Wilhelmina Pitt Chatham—a girl 
baby, born to trouble men as the 
sparks fly upward. But her first 
conquest was her grandfather, and 
it dated from that hour. 

Not that he acknowledged it. In 
odd moments he still resented the 
thought that the name must pass. 
For pass it would. The doctor made 
that clear. His daughter-in-law was 
perfectly well of course, and there 
need be noconcern; but there would 
beno more babies for her. So much 
for the plans of mere humans when 
Nature speaks. 

“There’s been a William Pitt 
Chatham in every Boston directory 
since the first was published,”’ he 
would remind himself now and then. 
“But this means the last of the 
line.” 

The Chathams were Mayflower 
stock. It was his way to refer to 
these ancestors as ‘‘a blanked dis- 
gruntled lot of farmers, sir!’’ But 
in him, nevertheless, the pride of 
race ran high. He was proud, too, 
of the fact that there had been a 
William Pitt Chatham in every war 
the United States had fought. He 
himself had gone through the Civil 
War—a man’s war, not to be con- 
fused with the slight unpleasantness 
hisson William had served through 
in Cuba. He made that very clear 
to Wilhelmina. 

From the time when she was able 
to walk his library was her chosen 
goal. The door might slam behind 
him, shutting off the world, but she 
was never afraid to thrust it open. 

“It’s me, grandpop,”’ she would 
announce sweetly. ‘‘Do you like 
my new dress? It’s got a blue sash. 
See ?”’ 

“I'm busy !”’ trying to maintain 
severit y. 

“IT know! I'll just sit in your 
lap, quiet as anything, until you’re 
through. Then you can tell me all 
about Grant.’* The wiles of her 
sex ! 


PRESENTLY, “The tongs,” he 
would explain, ‘‘are Lee’s 
army. 

“Yes’’—breathlessly—“‘and the 
rug’s the P’tomac, and this log will 

e Grant’s army, won't it? Go on, 
grandpop.”” 

One day, so engaged, he called 
her }3ill. He did it unconsciously 
and was surprised by her crow of 
delight, Then hastily he had ex- 
plained that it had been a slip of the 
tongue, that her name was Wilhel- 
mina and that Bill wasn’t a nice 
name for a little girl. 

“Why?” she had demanded. 

In the end, a trifle shamefacedly, 
he had begun to call her Bill—in 
secret, of course. She commanded 
it, and she had her way. 

No one could do anything with 
her. She was a tomboy because her 
grandfather called her Bill, that 
having leaked out. He argued that 
she should be disciplined, and her 
parents retorted that whenever they 
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tried to he threw a fit. They cast all the blame on him. And 
when, in nineteen hundred and seventeen Wilhelmina went 
off to war, they blamed him for that too. In nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen, Grandfather Chatham was seventy- 
seven, but old fires had flared up in him. The day the 
United States went in, Wilhelmina found him in his library. 

“Thank heaven, we’re in at last, Bill,’’ he said. ‘An 
American can at last state his nationality without shame.” 

The April day was bright with sunshine, but the wind was 
brisk. Wilhelmina’s furs hung negligently from her slim 
shoulders; she let them slip to a chair and kissed him as he 
stood with his back to the open fire. She was nineteen then, 
and, he believed, the prettiest thing ever created. Nor was 
this all an old man’s prejudice. Certain young men had been 
bitten by the same belief, he had noticed. 

“T know,” she said. ‘‘And I suppose my silly old grand- 
pop is feeling bad because he can’t fight another war.” 

“‘Tt’s the first time there hasn’t been a Chatham on the 
firing line,” he confessed. ‘‘ Your father believes he can serve 
best at Washington, and your mother wants him there. Per- 
haps she’s wise. But by the Lord Harry, Bill, if I were only 
forty-three, there would be a Chatham within the smell of 
powder.” 

“Don’t worry,’’ she reassured him coolly. ‘‘There will be! 
I’m going.” 

“You?” He had not the slightest idea what she meant. 





‘“‘yOU HAD NO BUSINESS THERE,’’ HE ROARED, ‘‘YOU SHOULD HAVE BEEN SPANKED”’ 
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“Don’t look at me so. Of course Iam. Lots of girls are 
going.” 

“‘Nonsense !’’ he exploded. ‘‘ War's no place for a woman.” 

“How about Florence Nightingale?’ 

“Nurses,” he conceded. ‘But, Bill, you’re no nurse. 
You'd have men with no legs trying to get out of bed when 
you appeared,” 

“I can do something.” 

“What?” 

“Drive an ambulance.” 

“Heaveh help the injured!” 

“T’m going, if I have to join the Salvation Army and cook 
doughnuts.” 

“Doughnuts. They'd be fit only to throw at the Germans.” 

“Then I'll throw them.” 


BP Bed fought one of the first engagements following 
America’s entry into the war right there in the library. 
At first he could not believe she meant it. He was startled, 
but still incrédulous. 

In the end, as always, she had her way. He succumbed, 
even seemed to acquiesce; but he was traitorous enough to 
her to pull Wires at Washington to the end that she be kept 
from the danger zone. ‘‘ But there never was an adminis- 
tration strong enough-to keep her in check,” he had mused 
uneasily. ‘‘Least of all this Wilson affair.”’ 

He wasright. When the war was 
over she returned, prettier than 
ever, but otherwise unchanged, as 
far as he could see. With her she 
brought a war cross which, being a 
Chatham, she seemed to regard as 
a secret sin. All they knew of its 
history was what the citation said— 
which was enaugh, so far as Grand- 
father Chatham was concerned, to 
turn his hair whiter. 

““Y6u had no business there,” he 
roared. ‘You should have been 
spanked.” 

“And instead I got kissed by a 
nice French general who reminded 
me of you—kissed right in front of 
a lot of men. They looked envious 
too.”’ 
“You should have blushed for 
yourself—but I’ll bet you didn’t!” 

“T didn’t. But he did, kind of.” 
Then she changed the subject. ‘I’m 
sick of living at home,” she an- 
nounced abruptly. ‘‘Of course 
there’s nothing personal about it. 
Mother and dad are ever so nice, 
and they try to be sympathetic; but 
they do crimp my style.” 

He had not the vaguest idea of 
what she was driving at, but he 
was instantly in arms. ‘Look here, 
Wilhelmina,” he began. 

“IT heard about an apartment 
over on Chestnut Street, and I went 
to look at it. The duckiest ever! I 
wondered who had the wit and the 
taste to devise it. And then the 
agent told me you owned it.” 

“Look here, Wilhelmina ms 

“‘And so I’ve come to ask you to 
let me have it—live in it, you know.” 

“T will not. Your place, until 
you’re married, is in your own 
home.” 

“You sound like a reincarnation 
of Queen Victoria. But if you won't, 
you won't, I suppose. Have you 
heard of the Charlesbank Homes?”’ 

“No. But look here re 








* HEY’RE sort of cute, too— 
model tenements, you know. 

Lots of poor families, but some 
people that aren’t so poor—social- 
ists and social-workers. Frightfully 
fascinating. I’d thought of going 
there, but I didn’t know but what 
you'd prefer P 

**Look here, Wilhelmina, what’s 
the trouble with your own home?” 

“‘T’ve told you. I love mother 
and she loves me, but she’s got the 
mother complex hard. I’ve cured 
her of asking me about rubbefs, but 
she looks it every time I go out. 
And if I’m not in by midnight she 
stays awake.” 

“You should be in by midnight. 
In my day ef 

“‘ You were never in at midnight. 
I know. I’m your own grand- 
daughter.” 

“Don’t interrupt! Men and 
women are—er—different.” 

“Trite, and biologically true. 
Outside of that o 

“‘ And until a girl is married 
he cut her off hastily. 

“But I can’t i being—unat- 
tractive to men,can I?’ she inserted 
brazenly and dimpled at him, 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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‘“*IF YOU DON’T COME ABOARD PRETTY SOON I’LL HAVE TO RUN YOU DOWN AND SINK YOU AND THEN PICK YOU OUT OF THE WATER” 





| HE west side of Fifth Avenue at teatime ona 
golden May afternoon is no place for a young 
man in his senses to ask a girl why she doesn’t 
love him. Nor is any other place at any time. 
Standish Brockett knew this perfectly well. 

It is all right to ask a girl why she loves 

you, and ask her over and over again, to 

wi} your heart’s content. It pleases her. But 
never ask her why she doesn’t. In the first place she won’t 
tell you the truth, and in the second place it can’t matter 
anyway. Let her love you all she likes, but don’t let her 
laugh at you. 

Standish Brockett knew all this and more. At the Saddle 
and Bridle Club, in fact, it was rather conceded that Stand- 
ish was something of an authority upon the instincts, habits 
and reactions of the more incomprehensible sex. Nor must 
it be inferred from this that Standish Brockett was one of 
those men who make it a profession to be a dickens of a fellow 
with the ladies. The shoe was on the other foot. For not 
even the sternest mother of the most popular debutante could 
fail to recognize that Standish loomed out among his fellows 
as an exceedingly amiable and desirable young man. 

Though he was pleasantly languid in manner, and there- 
fore presumably lazy, it was known nevertheless that he had 
somehow managed to come through Harvard rather cred- 
itably. In the war he had done the proper thing, having 
served as a lieutenant of infantry. He was well-bred, with a 
line of ancestors back of him who apparently had never been 
anything else. He was easy to look upon and wore a quick 
and ready smile. Above all, he was carelessly generous, which 
is not always the case when a young man has more money 
than he knows what to do with; so much money, in truth, 
that the humdrum business of pretending to work for a living 
could be nothing more than a futile gesture, and therefore 
an idea to be set aside with scorn. 


TANDISH BROCKETT, in short, was a catch. But 
though he had been hooked aplenty he had never been 
caught. He had never been caught, that is, until it slowly 
began to dawn upon him that Angelina Trallice was em- 
phatically not engaged in the business of fishing. She cast 
no bait. She held no rod or reel. She employed neither line 
nor hook. Whereupon—for Angelina was tiny and blue-eyed 
and dark-haired and, all in all, very lovely—Standish rose to 
the surface, wriggled up the bank and flopped, much to her 
genuine surprise, before her feet. His intelligence told him 
he was making himself ridiculous, but he couldn’t help it. 
That was why, sauntering down Fifth Avenue from the 
Plaza on this golden May afternoon, he petulantly told 
Angelina that he didn’t see why in thunder she didn’t love 
him. She looked up at him with a quizzical smile. Angelina 
was about five-feet-two even in high-heeled pumps. ‘I don’t 
- why either,” she confessed. ‘Just the same, Standish, I 
on’t.”” 
“But why don’t you?” he pursued, against his better judg- 
ment. “If I only knew why you didn’t!” 
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“Why don’t horses have feathers instead of hair?’’ she 
replied. 

He shook his head gloomily. They were passing St. 
Thomas’s now, and there flashed upon him a wish picture of 
himself standing back there in that wonderful chancel, with 
Angelina pacing slowly toward him up the aisle. 

“‘Can’t we just be friends?”’ she asked, bringing him back 
to reality with a bump. “I like you lots, Stan, and we’ve 
had lots of good times together. I don’t see id 

“You haven’t anything against me, have you?” he de- 
manded. ‘I mean, there isn’t any reason why you wouldn't 
be willing to fall in love with me if you could?” 





“TF I COULD!” said Angelina, and smiled again. “If I 
could--why, then I’d be in love with you, and every- 
thing would be all right. Don’t you see?”’ 

But he still persisted. Never since boyhood had he been 
denied a wish, and this denial came hard. ‘I wish you’d 
tell me what’s wrong with me,” he said. ‘‘ Maybe that would 
help. Gee, Angie, if you only knew how crazy about you 
Iam!” 

They walked a few steps. Once more she looked up. ‘I 
wish you wouldn’t be so serious,” she told him. ‘‘ Because 
I can’t answer you sensibly, Stan. Why do people fall in 
love? Don’t ask me. I don’t know. I suppose it boils down 
to the fact that I don’t get that sort of kick out of you. Don’t 
you think that’s it?” 

“*Kick'!” he echoed, and stared straight ahead. 

“That’s it, all right,” nodded Angelina, pleased with her 
discovery of a fundamental truth. ‘“‘When you love some- 
body you get a terrible kick out of them, and then you know. 
That’s the way it is, Stan. That's the way it must be. Don’t 
you think so too?’’ They had turned a corner, and the girl 
was pausing at the steps of an old-fashioned apartment house 
just off the Avenue. ‘Won't you come up for a while?” she 
asked. ‘I think mother’s home.” 

He shook his head gloomily, and presently he was striding 
away toward his club. 

“"Kick’!” he muttered. ‘“‘ Kick’! Now what in thunder 
does she mean by that?” 

Just what she meant Angelina at that moment was en- 
deavoring to explain to her mother. 





The older woman, overplump, and overglossy in blue 
satin, had smiled meaningly as her daughter entered the 
apartment. ‘Standish again!”’ she had hinted. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you ask him up, Angie?”’ 

“‘T did’’—impatiently. ‘‘Oh, mother, why do you have to 
stand with your nose glued to the window every evening to 
see who brings me home?” 

“Don’t you want me to be interested in my own daughter's 
affairs?’’ 

“Of course, mother! But just the same 

“Angie, darling, why don’t you take Standish? I could 
tell by the way he left you si 

Angelina had whisked off her hat and was shaking her dark 
bobbed curls into order. Now she faced her mother almost 
fiercely. ‘‘Mumsy! I've asked you, implored you so often! 
I just can’t stand it any more. He's a peach and all that, 








“but I can’t. I simply don’t get that kind of a kick out of 


him.” 
“*Kick’!”’ her mother exclaimed. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
*kick’?"”’ 


The girl shook her head wearily. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know!” J 
she sighed, her voice tired. “I don’t know just what I do | 


mean, but I know it’s so, I’ve just had to tell him the same 
thing. I’ve nothing against Standish in the world, but | 


don’t care whether we’re poor or whatever we are, I tell you, | 


mother, I’m not going to marry any man who doesn’t give 
me—a real kick!’’ Angelina turned to the couch at her side 
and slumped down upon it. 

The older woman studied her. ‘Do you mean thrill, 
Angie?’ she finally asked. ‘‘Is ‘kick’ the modern word for 
thrill? Is that what you mean?”’ 

“Oh, mumsy, I tell you I don’t know. When the right 
man comes along I'll know without being told; that’s all 
I know. Please’”’—she looked up with sudden tears in her 
eyes—‘‘please won’t you let me alone about it? We havent 
ot much money, mother, but we're getting on all right. 

don’t see why I have to marry anybody—ever—until | 
know I’m in love. When that comes"’—she raised her heal— 
“try and stop me.” 


ER mother came over to her, encircled her with satin- 

sheathed arms. ‘‘Of course you won’t have to marty 
anybody,” she comforted. ‘‘Of course you won't, Angie. 
You don’t think I’m that sort of mother, do you?” But as 
she said these words the older woman’s eyes were glinting 
strangely. 

That evening, after Angelina had gone out somewhere to 
dance, Mrs. Trallice swished to the telephone and called a 
number which proved to be the Saddle and Bridle Club. 
Yes, Mr. Brockett was in. : 

“Oh, Mr. Brockett!” she said at last. ‘This is Mrs. 
Trallice, Angelina’s mother. I have a little something I'd 
like to talk over with you—nothing important, but for the 
time being it is perhaps better that Angelina doesnt 
know. Ah, yes, you understand, I’m sure. , 
Would you care to take tea with me, Mr. Brockett—say; 
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tomorrow afternoon, at five, at the Colonial Club? . . . 
Why, that will be splendid. . At five o’clock, that’s 


right.” l 


TANDISH BROCKETT, clad in white flannels, sat 
s moodily upon the stringpiece of his own private pier and 
fazed al nothing across the flickering blue waters of Long 
Island Sound. Back of him, topping a rise of immaculate 
green turf, stood the Georgian brick palace which Standish’s 
father, upon his death, had been unable to take with him to 
wherever he had gone. But Standish was not thinking of 
that palace now. His thoughts, instead, were revolving 
about a long, slim mahogany speed boat which lay beyond the 
end of the pier, snugly moored within the crescent granite 
arms of the breakwater which the elder Brockett had built to 
shelter the Brockett pleasure navy. The young man was 
scowling. Presently he shook his head dubiously. 

“Seems sort of a funny way,’’ he observed to himself, 
“but | suppose a girl’s mother ought to know. Anyway, 
Johnson’s a thoroughly good egg. If he weren’t a gentleman 
| couldn't even consider such a crazy stunt.” 

He pondered a moment. Yes, Johnson was all right— 
almost too darned much all right, as a matter of fact, con- 
sidering his unassuming graciousness of manner and his 
amazing good looks. For three summers now Johnson had 
been captain and chief mechanic and valet extraordinary of 
the Thetis. That was what he did in the summer—to keep 
in shape, as he said, and to gratify his passion for the smell 
and heave of salt water. The rest of the year Johnson spent 
working his way through the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Once more Standish shook his head doubtfully. Then 
briskly he stood up and walked to the end of the pier. 

“Thetis ahoy !”’ he called, cupping his hands in the direc- 
tion of the slim mahogany hull. 

From the forward cabin a yellow head appeared, a hand 
waved. Then came the sound of a faint ‘Aye, aye, sir!” 
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A moment later a mahogany dinghy was on its way toward 
him, propelled powerfully by a broad back bent to a pair of 
oars. As the tiny craft swung broadside to the float at the 
pierhead the broad back resolved itself into the person of a 
tawny young giant, wind bronzed and sun bleached, who 
smiled inquiringly up at his employer. 

Standish sat down cross-legged upon the edge of the 
float. ‘‘Johnson,”’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got a funny job for you.” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Johnson. 

Standish smiled. ‘‘Let’s cut out the ‘sir’ business for a 
few minutes,” he returned. ‘I wouldn't call this job pre- 
cisely in line of duty. Johnson, we've got to give a young 
lady a thrill, you and I together. How does that sound?” 

ohnson grinned widely. ‘Very delightful, I should 
think,” he replied. ‘If she’s beautiful as well as young, Mr. 
Brockett, you may consider me completely at your service.’’ 

“She is,’’ stated Standish succinctly. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, Johnson, you’ve met her; or rather you’ve seen her 
aboard the Thetis. She is Miss Trallice.” 

“Ah!” said Johnson, and his blue eyes opened slightly; 
that was all. 

Standish was not looking at him. ‘‘ Now listen,” he was 
saying. ‘‘This is the way I dope it out.’’ For ten minutes 
Johnson listened, his eyes first wide and then narrowing. At 
last Standish paused. 

“‘Now let me see if I get it straight,”’ said Johnson. “First, 
you want me to take Mrs. Henry, the housekeeper, out to the 
old hunting shack on Crab Island, and park her there a 

“With plenty of food and clean bedding and things,”’ put 
in Standish. 

“So much for that,’”’ said Johnson. ‘She'll be there, and 
waiting. Now as for the scenario itself,”’ he laughed lightly, 
“I’m to play villain. Is that it?” 

“Yes,” : 

“T’m to start to kidnap the beautiful heroine, and you’re 
to conquer me and rescue her. Correct?” 
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“Yes,’’ said Standish moodily. ‘I don’t like it much, but 
her own mother suggested it; that is, if I'd stage it so noth- 
ing could possibly Eatcen to her.” 

“You know nothing could,’’ Johnson interjected in a 
voice that was not quite the voice of a subordinate. 

Standish blinked. ‘Of course I know it,” he retorted. 
“Tf I didn’t know you were solid gold, Johnson, do you think 
I’d undertake a fool trick like this? Because it is a trick. 
Well’’—wearily—‘‘as Mrs. Trallice herself said, anything 
goes in love or war.” 


‘T WONDER if anybody really believes that,” said John- 
. son with asmile. ‘But that doesn’t matter. The point 
of the thing is whether your plan will work. It will certainly 
give the young person a thrill at all events, and if a thrill of 
that sort will do the trick, you’re fixed. As far as the actual 
business of it goes, I feel sure we can make it look real 
enough. I’m to pick the two of you up at the East Twenty- 
third Street yacht landing at four o’clock. I think I'd better 
stare at her when she comes aboard, Mr. Brockett—as if I 
wanted to flirt with her, you.know—just so she’ll notice it.’’ 

““That’s a good thought,”’ Standish conceded. 

“Then we run out through Hell Gate to the Sound,”’ 
Johnson proceeded, ‘‘ just as if we were heading here. Oppo- 
site Sands Point I find some excuse to come aft, and suddenly 
I jump you.” 

“Right,” said Standish. 

“Then we wrestle’’— Johnson was warming up to his sub- 
ject—‘‘and I finally tie you up with a rope and carry you into 
the for’rd cabin. H’m!’’ He laughed. ‘I wonder what 
she'll be doing all that time.” 

“‘Darned if I know. That’s up to her—and you.” 

“IT wonder,” said Johnson. ‘Well, anyway, then I’m to 
swagger a bit and act mysterious, like Captain Kidd or 


(Continued on Page 175) 
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B)RUSADING is an affair 
y4ifor young men and 
Na] young women. There is 

#| new and welcome assur- 
me| ance of that in the fact 
that Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr., only twenty-six 
years old, has raised the 
filth in journalism and 
hundreds of thousands of readers are 
rallying to his support. 

The first of his name to depart from 
the Vanderbilt family’s traditional call- 
ings of finance and railroading, this 
young millionaire chose to be a news- 
paper man. 

Next he determined to have papers 
of his own because he saw therein the 
opportunity for usefulness that most 
appealed to him. 

Sensing that the American people were 
suffering acute nausea from the progres- 
sive tendency of a standardized yellow 

ress to cram down their throats ever- 
increasing doses of outscourings and off- 
scums of scandalous news, Vanderbilt 
has launched two clean newspapers in 
California that have been received with 
magnificent response by the public. 

They are the Los Angeles Illustrated 
News and the San Francisco Illustrated 
Herald. Both flowered into popularity 
almost overnight. 

And the one sensational motive for 
their success lies in the fact that they are 
clean, and the public was advised that 
they would be clean. 

The Los Angeles Illustrated News was 
the first experiment. Its initial issue was 
on September 3, 1923, and as this num- 
ber of THE LAprEs’ HoME JouRNAL goes 
to press the circulation of the News is 
approaching two hundred thousand a 
day. The San Francisco Illustrated 
Herald first appeared on December 10 
and in less than thirty days had a cir- 
culation of a hundred and fifty thousand. 
It, too, has been growing ever since as 
rapidly as the Los Angeles News. 

The interesting point of the whole 
thing was in the declared policy of clean- 
liness, and because of that it was worth 
while for a correspondent of THE Lap1gs’ 
HoME JOURNAL to go out to the Pacific 
Coast to learn more about the matter 
from Vanderbilt himself and to ask rep- 
resentative men and women of the two 
cities what they thought of daily read- 
ing that was not poisoned through and 
through with exaggerated crime news 
and the nastiness of sex scandals. 

“IT-am making only a beginning here,’’ Vanderbilt told 
me. “Within a year I will start my third paper, possibly in 
Detroit. In the near future I will have five papers. My com- 
plete plan, for which I am allowing myself twenty or thirty 
years, is to have a chain of nonsalacious journals throughout 
the United States. I hope to establish a clean newspaper in 
every town in which vileness and sensatjonalism now play 
too great a part in the local press.” 


Hits First Fight With Filth 


O, IN the difficult life work planned for himself by this 
young man who might have dodged all work, there may 
be a ray of hope for newspaper readers of many smut-stricken 
communities. Incidentally there may be material in Vander- 
bilt’s case for a footnote exception to the conclusion—given 
in sO many current books and magazine articles—that 
American young people, particularly the young of the very 
rich, are totally devoid of shame and have thrown overboard 
all the old-fashioned virtues. At the outset he has found 
just as hard work ip the present-day struggle for decency as 
his great-grandfather ever had in piecing fragments of rail- 
road together into a transportation system. 

Every effort, he said, was made by yellow publishers to 
prevent the new sort of journalism. They were afraid that a 
newspaper established on the principle of cleanliness would 
disprove their own assertions that a newspaper must reek 
with more or less filth to make big profits. They took warn- 
ing from the advance announcements made by clergymen 
that clean papers were coming and should be welcomed by 
the people as a great public gain. They were further alarmed 
by the fact that many thousands of disgusted people sub- 
scribed to these papers weeks before their first issues were 
printed, merely on the assurance that they were to be decent. 

“So there was a conspiracy to discredit my Los Angeles 
paper and thus kill it at the start,” continued Vanderbilt. 
“Spies were foisted upon the organization, who were paid 
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Young Vanderbilts 
rusade Aeatinst Filth 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


and instructed from the outside to work against me and de- 
feat my purpose. The climax came on the night of the first 
issue of the Los Angeles Illustrated News, when we narrowly 
escaped ‘going to the public with a declaration for cleanness 
on the éditorial page and one of the vilest sex stories ever 
printed on the front page.” 

To get something of what this.all meant to him, it should 
be remembered that he is very young and brimful of boyish 
enthusiasms and fine wholesome sentiment. It meant much 
to him that it was on his mother’s birthday that he was to 
accomplish the first big thing he had undertaken on his own 
initiative, something on which he had staked his fortune and, 


more than that, something into which he had put himself. 


body and soul. 

There was all the enthusiasm of the newspaper man with 
his own paper at last; there was, if you will, the delight of 
the boy with the new toy which really works when you turn 
on the current. But plus and above all that was the zeal of 
a man who felt that he had dedicated everything that was in 
him to the cause of decency, that in another minute, half- 
minute, ten seconds, he would signal his pressmen to begin 
the fight for that cause. 

He gave the signal with uplifted hand. There was a 
momentary hush as everyone stopped talking and gazed at 
the huge machines from which clean newspapers were about 
to pour by the tens of thousands. Then came the simul- 
taneous roar of all the presses at once. 

Vanderbilt, with his coat off, something more than a six 
footer, stooped to grasp the first paper. No pressroom boy 
was quick enough to grab it for him. 

Then the tragedy. His clean paper was born a monstrosity, 
a deformed, hideous thing with the slime and filth of salacity 
on its very face both in text and in illustration. Men and 
women were crowding about Vanderbilt to look with him 
at the first paper. He waved them back and signaled to the 
pressmen to stop. 

In the very brief period which it had taken for him to see 
and realize what had happened hundreds of the vile sheets 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STEFFENS-COLMER STUDIOS 


had come from the presses. The editor 
and his assistants took them to the heat. 
ing plant. There they burned them. Not 
a single copy got on to the street. 

The plates containing the offensive 
material were destroyed, proofs of every- 
thing else in the edicion were read again 
for the detection of further evidence of 
treachery and then the paper was born 
clean despite the plot to ruin it at the 
start. 

“The conspiracy was widespread and 
elaborate,’ continued the publisher after 
he had told about what happened on 
that first night. 

“‘Men who were agents and cat’s-paws 
were recommended to me in roundabout 
ways and from apparently good sources, 
and I employed them. Several of them 
were assigned to important executive 
positions in the outfit, and these bosses 
had enough confederates scattered 
through the various departments to en- 
able them to perpetrate such an outrage 
as the indecent story in the first issue, 
At the outset their tracks were fairly 
well covered. For example, no proof 
had been taken of that indecent story, 
No editor or reporter knew anything 
about it. 

“No typesetter had seen the copy of 
it. It just happened.” 


Spies Confessed 


“T KNEW that it might just happen 

again at any moment. So we made 
a rule that nothing whatever could go 
into the paper without the approval of 
myself or one or two assistants of whom 
I was absolutely sure. 

“Also I called on a well-known detec- 
tive agency forassistance. Its detectives 
were employed in various departments 
of the paper and in less than a month 
the organization was sound and loyal in 
its personnel. 

“But to make it so, it was necessary 
to discharge, all told, twenty-seven men 
who had sneaked into the service as 
spies, with pay from outside sources and 
with instructions to pollute the paper 
from the inside as often as possible, cto 
turn its claims for cleanliness into a 
matter of public ridicule. 

“Some of the spies confessed, among 
them being the reporter who had written 
the indecent story which had come 
within an ace of publication. When 
I asked him why he had done it he said: 
‘There was a reward of fifty dollars offered for the nastiest 
story written for the first issue, with the promise that an ad- 
ditional fifty would be paid if the paper containing the story 
got by and actually appeared on the street. I just tried for 
the reward.’”’ 

One night, according to Mr. Vanderbilt, when the purging 
of the organization of the traitors was still going on, there 
was a mutiny because three executives, who had not been 
suspected by their subordinates, were discharged simultan- 
eously upon ample proof of their treachery. The dismissal 
of these men furnished an easy pretext for spies still in the 
plant to work up a hostile demonstration, and they led a 
crowd of men into Vanderbilt’s private office with threats to 
strike, to wreck the plant and to assault the proprietor if the 
three sneaks were not reinstated. Allin this mob, except 
two or three leaders, ignorantly and innocently supposed 
that they were there to protest against the discharge of three 
men without just cause. Most of them were ex-soldiers w!0 
had served abroad. Vanderbilt knew that and made good 
use of it as he faced his men from the wall to which he had 
jumped when somebody in the back of the crowd threw a 
slug of lead at him. He appealed to them as fellow soldiers 
and called their attention to the fact that he, too, had served 
in the American oversea forces, not as‘an officer, but as 2 
private soldier, a doughboy assigned to the job of driving 
motor supply trucks. 

This silenced the mob and gave the publisher a chance ‘o 
say what he had to say. He convinced them that the dis- 
charged men had been guilty of the rankest sort of treachery 
and disloyalty. That ended the demonstration, and there h.s 
been no violence since. . 

Mr. Vanderbilt told me of attacks which were made in 
other ways. One of the Los Angeles banks, with which he 
had been doing business, received, he said, a deposit of 
eight million dollars from an inimical source with the warn- 
ing that it would be withdrawn if the bank continued to 
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(san We Trust the Brewers? 


Flere is Their Record. 


s}JELEGATES from forty organizations that 
8] are working in various parts of the coun- 
#! try for the return of beer and wine met 
4| together in Washington last winter in what 
i| they called a Face-the-Facts Conference. 

While it was in session newspapers every- 
f} where were filled with accounts of four 

different uprisings against outlaw brew- 
at | eries and beer saloons. One of those re- 
*} volts was in Chicago. It was the result 
of a beer-runners’ war in which two rival gangs that trucked 
high-powered beer from breweries to saloons battled in the 
streets with blazing automatics and sawed-off shotguns, killing 
each other in the open day, and were protected by brewers who 
bribed courts and juries and law-enforcement agents, until the 
outraged city arose and twenty-five breweries and more than 
five thousand beer saloons were seized and closed. 

Another uprising was in ‘‘bloody Williamson County,” in 
Illinois. It grew out of the sale of strong beer shipped in by 
three breweries in St. Louis. Government agents went to 
Williamson County to stop the bootlegging of this beer, and 
rioting began; several men were shot to death, and the state 
militia was sent in to restore order. 

Another was in Pennsylvania, where fourteen breweries, 
valued at twenty million dollars, that had been flooding the 
East with alcoholic beer, were raided and seized by gov- 
ernment men. 

Another was in Philadelphia, where the citizenry, shamed 
and humiliated by the open disregard of all law by brewers 
and beer saloons, had placed General Smedley D. Butler at 
the head of the police, and he had closed 973 beer saloons 
within a few days, and was preparing to close in on a thou- 
sand more, while all the country watched for the outcome. 

The Face-the-Facts Conference did 
not elect to face these facts. Its ora- 
tors talked about the “deadly thrust” 








By A. B. MACDONALD 


(Cartoon by Sykes 


with strong beer that he could not sell near beer in compe- 
tition with them. 

“In some states the brewing of strong beer has never 
ceased,’’ he wrote. ‘“‘And the brewers seem to be operating 


in the security of a special dispensation from Washington or ° 


from the prohibition directors of their states.’’ He told of a 
brewery that was closed by government order, but while two 
officers of the United States sat in the front office that brew- 
ery was shipping strong alcoholic beer through the back door 
and selling it for sixty dollars a barrel; and it was noised 
around that eighteen a barrel was being paid to someone 
for protection. 

He wrote of a city in which, through political or other in- 
fluence, twenty breweries had been making real beer, more 
or less openly, ever since prohibition went into effect; and of 
another city that was flooded with real beer, put out by a 
brewery that had been cited three times by the Government 
and was supposed to have locks on its doors. He quoted from 
many letters his brewery had received from its salesmen and 
from agents in different parts of the country. One, from a 
city in Florida, said: ‘‘A brewery here is turning out one 
brew a day of 170 casks of real beer, and is selling it for $24 a 
cask. They have stated that they are making a profit of 
close to $3000 a day. You, of course, can appreciate that our 
nonalcoholic product cannot be sold in localities where real 
beer can be purchased without any trouble whatsoever.” 


It Should Speak for Itself, to (Gongress and to the People 


The general sales manager of this brewery wrote from New 
Orleans that beer with an alcoholic content of 4.5 per 
cent was sold in many places in that city and throughout the 
South. Adealer in Utica, New York, wrote: “This territory 
is well supplied with real beer, and it is almost impossible to 
sell your product in competition.’ A letter from an agent in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, gave the names of several breweries 
that were putting out real beer, and a traveling salesman 
wrote from Iowa: “About fifty trucks are hauling real beer 
steadily into lowa from breweries in Wisconsin. They pay from 
twenty to thirty dollars a barrel at the brewery and sell it in 
Iowa for twenty-eight to fifty dollars. At present 200 barrels 
are in cold storage here for supply when roads are bad this 
winter. This town of 38,000 population has thirty-eight beer 
saloons. Under such conditions I cannot get a look-in for our 
mild products.”” A salesman wrote from New Jersey and again 
from New York that there was a regular flow of beer contain- 
ing as high as 7 per cent of alcoho! into those markets from 
breweries in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Busch closed his letter with the statement that the de- 
plorable conditions brought upon the country since the enact- 
ment of the prohibitory law were attributable to the law 
itself. He asserted that the prohibitory law could not be 
enforced because public sentiment was not behind it; the 
people wanted a mild beer, therefore the harshness of the 
Volstead Act ought to be softened to permit the manufac- 
ture and:sale of light beer and wine. 

After reading this I sought out George W. Eads, personal 
representative of August A. Busch and publicity man for his 
propaganda for the return of beer, and I said to him: ‘Why 
don’t you folks be fair about this thing and place the blame 
for this contempt of law where it belongs—upon the brew- 
ers, and not upon prohibition?) You might as well say that 
the law against. gambling is respon- 
sible for the gambling house and for 
the gambler’s contempt for law as to 





at law and order brought about by 


say that the prohibitory law is re- 





the prohibitory law; they declared 
that prohibition was responsible for 
all the bribery and corruption and 
contempt of law, and all agreed that 
there was only one way in which the 
country might be saved, and that was 
for Congress to repeal the Volstead 
Act and permit the brewers to make 
3 per cent beer again. Much was said 
against prohibitory enforcement offi- 
cers who had been bribed to turn their 
backs on violations of the law; they 
were denounced as enemies of the re- 
public; but not a word was said about 
the brewers who had bribed them. 


They A@ed the Money 


I] HAD gone to that conference look- 
ing for an argument in favor of the 
return of beer. I had read everything 
the brewers had put out on that sub- 
ject, and had failed to find any argu- 
ment for it except that the brewers 
“needed the money.” 

_ I found no other argument for it 
in this conference of wets from over 
all the country. 

The only fact that I saw faced there 
was that the people would not drink 
the nonalcoholic near beer allowed 
under the Volstead Act, but would 
drink oceans of real beer with a 3 
per cent alcoholic ‘‘ kick”’ in it, if they 
could get it, and the brewers wanted 
Con zress to soften the Volstead Act 
and give them permission to make 
beer with a kick of that strength in it, 
and then the brewers would not have 
to corrupt government officials and 
disohey the law; order would be re- 
stored again; the brewers would goon, 
as b fore prohibition, piling up millions 
in profits, and all would be well. 

At this conference I saw a printed 
copy of a letter addressed by August 
A. usch, a brewer of St. Louis, to the 
President of the United States and the 
Senitors and representatives in Con- 
gress, in which he declared that his 
brewery, representing an investment 
of forty million dollars, had been 
made practically useless by the coming 
of prohibition. To keep the business 
going he had spent eighteen million 
dollars in converting the brewery to 
make nonalcoholic near beer, but the 
Whole investment of fifty-eight mil- 








sponsible for this lawlessness and 
’ bribery by brewers.” 


The Brewers’ Logic 


. bem Government can clean upall 

these lawless brewers if it wants 
to,” replied Mr. Eads. ‘‘ The truth is, 
the enforcement officers encourage the 
brewers to make real beer so they can 
share in the profits. Anyway only 
about five hundred of the sixteen hun- 
dred brewers in this country have 
been crooked. The balance have 
obeyed the law; so, why blame all the 
brewers?” 

“Where could you find a stronger 
argument for prohibition than this 
letter by Mr. Busch to the President ?”’ 
I asked. “It is the strongest kind of 
an argument against giving the brew- 
ers the legal right they are asking for, 
to make 3 per cent beer. Here they 
are, running wild, tearing the count 
wide open in their contempt for all 
law, all agreements, all promises. The 
Government is hampered in its en- 
forcement of prohibition because the 
brewers use their influence in Congress 
to keep appropriations for enforce- 
ment down to the lowest figure; only 
a few men can be hired for enforce- 
ment; they can’t be paid high wages, 
and the brewers bribe and corrupt.a 
few of them, then use their own crim- 
inal acts as arguments that the law 
can’t be enforced, and therefore ought 
to be repealed. In effect*they say to 
the Government: ‘You might just as 
well give us the right to make alco- 
holic beer, because we are going to 
make it anyway, in spite of you.’” 

“Such conditions never existed be- 
fore prohibition,” said Mr. Eads. 
“You never heard of a brewer being 
charged with bribing an official, local, 
state or Federal, before the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. If 
you will look back over the records 

ou will find that the brewer, as a 
Ss man, was unusually free from 
such charges. All this corruption and 
law defiance began with prohibition.” 

It chanced that I had been over a 
part of the records. I had just fin- 
—e — or of veh tie 
in Sulphur Springs, Texas, 
owners of seven of the largest brewer- 











lion dollars was threatened with ruin 


ies in that state. That was in 1916, 








because so many brewers were violat- 
ing the law and flooding the country 


YES, IT LOOKS SUSPICIOUS! 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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meet the demands of the smart bath- 
ing hour in the South, one is natu- 
rally a bit self-conscious. A vivid wrap 
of emerald and gold, framing a cos- 
tume of lemon yellow splashed with 

i bubbles of green and blue, must be 
worn with a manner dégagé and distingué and all that, 
if one is to get away with it. Clad in such a costume 
and very busy being dégagé and distingué, one natu- 
rally does not notice a person dressed in plain dark 
blue. And especially if the person happens to come 
from the little town where one spent a humble child- 
hood before dad made his money. Emphatically not! 

So Camilla Topping sailed serenely past, her golden 
head held high, and Lucy Searles flushed as she 
turned down the walk which led to the employes’ entrance. 
Yet she knew that Camilla was right. You couldn’t be in 
society and be friends with a hairdresser at the same time. 
You couldn’t afford to remember even that your mothers 
were cousins, and that once not so long ago you’d played in 
the same back yard. Lucy was woman enough to know that 
such memories would dim the brilliant assurance which made 
Camilla conspicuous even in the dashing set which domi- 
nated The Breakers. 

She had not always been so philosophical about it. Just 
at first, lynx-eyed and venomous because of the hurt to her 
pride, she had watched avidly for some break in the perfect 
manner, something that would hint of an inelegant and in- 
formal past. Then perhaps a word whispered here and there 
would give her sweet revenge. But Camilla played her réle 
superbly, and presently Lucy herself was caught in the illu- 
sion of her magnificence. Resentment gave way to a some- 
what aching admiration, and though she tried to avoid these 
face-to-face encounters, her life was considerably enlivened 
by stray glimpses of Camilla’s incredible success. 


AVING known her in the spitball stage, it was undeni- 
ably thrilling to watch the little wave of excitement that 
followed her as she walked through the lobby accompanied 
by her companion, the companion herself a marvel to Lucy, 
so aloof in manner, so scarcely deigning to touch the earth, 
that. you wouldn’t think money could buy her; still more 
thrilling to see her chatting nonchalantly with the Italian 
Count whose exits and entrances were eagerly spied upon by 
oie far more distinguished than Lucy; or to catch sight of 
er languidly sunning herself in an automobile side by side 
with the inaccessible Mrs. Bliven—a fragile blossom in her 
white crépe morning frock, her hair shining gold against a 
bottle-green sunshade tipped with quaintly carved lemons. 
It was characteristic of Camilla that she never omitted an 
exotic touch. Back in Little Falls she’d been christened Lily 
and the name had suited her, though it was nothing so com- 
mon as the lilies of the field she made you think of even 
then. -And now, although she’d discarded the name, she 
continued <o dress the part, perceiving instinctively the 
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Lily 


PAULINE K. ANGELL 


I/ustrattons by 
Frank Street 


value of a short cut to a finished personality, so that her 
fashionable friends also saw the point and shortened the new 
name to Calla. 

Lucy had heard it first from the lips of Bartram Bliven, 
that very eligible young man who since the second day after 
Camilla’s arrival at The Breakers had given very little of his 
much besought attention to anybody else. It was tea time 
and Lucy was attending one of the guests whose suite looked 
out on the garden. A telephone conversation interrupted, 
and for a moment she stepped to the window. Camilla and 
Count Dimascio were walking just below, the Count bending 
to her in a manner which indicated that the nature of the 
conversation was personal and intimate in the extreme. 
Somewhere a car honked, abrupt, insistent, one long and two 
short, evidently a signal. Lucy realized that she’d been 
hearing it at intervals for the last ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then suddenly shrieks of laughter, a cheer or two, a few 
curses, and young Bliven’s sporty roadster plunged down the 
prim walk. 

The Count jumped to one side with a gallant gesture 
toward Camilla, but she shook him off and stood stubbornly 
in the very path of the car, which came to a sudden stop 
twelve inches before it was too late. 

“‘Hello, Calla.’”’ . Bliven was as cool as if he’d been meet- 
ing her on foot. ‘‘Just ran in to tell you that this is not a 
hearse I’m driving. It doesn’t depend on calla lilies for 
decoration either.” 

“Though I suppose you wouldn’t throw them out,”’ said 
Camilla, equally cool and stepping up on the running board. 

“‘T’ll be hanged if I’ll help ’em in!” 

Camilla laughed and turned to the Count. ‘All this be- 
cause you were so entertaining. After dinner I'll be free 
again.”’ She clutched the side of the car as Bliven backed 
recklessly away. ‘Providing, of course, I’m not forced to 


make a date with Saint Peter,’’ she called. 
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AGAIN SHE WAS 
UNABLE TO IN- 
DULGE IN THE 
LUXURY OF 
TEMPER AND 
DESPAIR 


Lucy sighed as she turned away. She didn’t like 
the Count’s interference. To her a tornado was more 
thrilling than, a title. She was perhaps an unusual 
girl. But it was really Bliven’s sixty-miles-a-minute 
courtship which had first softened her toward her dis- 
dainful relative. Lucy herself was engaged to a young 
man back home. 

And always, of course, in the background of her 
strangely mixed feelings for Camilla, was her grati- 
tude to Camilla’s father. Andrew Topping owned 
stock in The Breakers, and a word to the manage- 
ment and a generous tip to Monsieur had secured for 
her her humble connection with the servitors of 
beauty and wealth. 

Now Andrew Topping had not the remotest idea 
that this simple act of kindness threatened to ruin his 
daughter’s social career. He’d have been the last man 
in the world to do that. If Camilla wanted to cut a figure 
socially, all right, and good luck to her. He guessed he could 
furnish the cash. 

It kept him humping, though. In spite of what the news- 
papers said, the building business was slacker than it had 
ever been. To make matters worse, a crop of new firms had 
sprung up under the false impression that the imperative 
need for building meant there would be an enormous de- 
mand. In the face of disillusion they were scrambling 
blindly for contracts. Bidding was wild. They would quote 
almost any figure to get a job, lose the shirts off their backs 
in putting it through, and disappear only to be succeeded by 
other ambitious adventurers. 


OPPING, who in his particular line had had the metro- 

politan field practically to himself, found even his oldest 
clients flirting with these newer firms. Well, he wouldn't 
join in such cutthroat bidding. The thing to do was to sit 
tight and let them kill each other off. Now and then he took 
a job just to hold his organization together; he’d even takcn 
on a couple of government contracts, a thing he’d always 
steered clear of hitherto because the Government was such 
slow pay. 

But the months had gone on, and still there was no lift in 
the depression. As far as he was concerned, he could get 
out altogether. He had enough. 

But there was Camilla. She needed more, always more, 
and Topping was not unlike the average male. He wanted 
to get the world by the tail, so that he could carve for his 
womenfolk as large and as rich a slice as possible. 

The only thing to do then was to go out after some of these 
big outside construction jobs. He’d always thought it more 
trouble than it was worth. Texas, Maryland, Ohio, he'd 
been asked to bid on projects in all three states and had re- 
fused. You never knew what kind of labor complication you 
were going to get into; each locality had its own type 0 
difficulty. You had to feel your way with new material men. 
In short, you couldn’t be sure of anything as you were at 
home, where you knew at least what contingencies to expett. 
But his time had come at last. 
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Bliven, Blythe & Bliven, one of the strongest firms in 
the country, was. handling a bridge proposition in Florida. 
It was a ten-million-dollar contract and a stunt which was 
attracting nation-wide attention, a concrete bridge across 
the big bay. He decided to go after it. But he reached his 
decision rather late. d , ; 

While he was still uncertain he had sent his estimator to 
take off the quantities from the plans. The man came back 
at eleven o'clock with an earful of data which was not in the 
specifications. Scudder & Towne, the strongest of those 
newer firms and one which had actually survived half a 
dozen contracts, had already got their figure in. The word 
that leaked out was that they’d got Blythe solid in their 
favor, though Bliven, the senior partner, was holding off 
because he preferred a more thoroughly established con- 
cern. Topping, when he once made up his mind, acted with 
speed and precision. By noon his estimating department 
was at work on the preliminary data, and he himself lunched 
on the Florida special, 


E THOUGHT not at all of Camilla when he started. He 

was too busy figuring. They had just a week to get in 
their bid. It had been a mistake to take those jobs for the 
Government. At least a third of his capital was still tied up, 
and seemingly nothing could budge the slow-moving ma- 
chinery which grudgingly ground out the payment of requi- 
sitions put in six months before. It was sure, of course. There 
would probably be no trouble getting the Titanic Bonding 
Company back of him. But it was annoying. It was one of 
the conditions of the contract that this company bond the 
builder for half a million. 

His train was three hours late into Jacksonville and he 
missed his connection. It would cost him a day on the works 
and that was the day which he couldn’t afford to lose. If he 
could get an automobile and drive all night he might make it 
by morning as he had planned. So he did. 

A fine drizzle began about midnight and before one de- 
veloped into a steady downpour, so he had to slow her down 
tothirty. It was tedious, but he passed the last hotel on the 
route with his jaw set. About three, the weather cleared but 
the roads were slippery and he still had to crawl. A heavy 
drowsiness fell on him and he caught himself nodding over 
the wheel. Might better pull up and sleep in the car. 
Everything was against him. Huh! It was, was it? Well, 
then, he’d show the world! He straightened up and bellowed 
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a hymn at the top of his voice, followed it up with another 
and then another, till he’d gone clear through the Methodist 
Hymn Book. Then he recited all the pieces in the Fourth 
Reader and had begun on the Fifth when he came onto dry 
roads once more. 

With a husky shout he stepped on the gas. At six o’clock 
he ran into the little town where the construction gangs 
would be quartered. 

A sporty roadster was parked in front of an old hotel. 

“Here we are!’ exclaimed Topping, and drew up alongside. 
“If they’re taking care of one early bird, I guess they can 
take care of two.” 

Young Bliven eyed him with interest as he strode into the 
dining room. Men like that didn’t show up in these parts 
unless they had business there. Bliven, who'd been assigned 
by his father to the outside end of the bridge job, knew that 
sooner or later he’d have dealings with the man. The break- 
fast they brought him would have done well for a farm 
hand—griddle cakes, ham and eggs, and a wedge of pie. 
Bliven himself shuddered a little. Breakfast was the one 
thing in the world about which he was fastidious. But the 
newcomer stowed it away with relish. 

“Joe,’’ he summoned the waiter. ‘‘ Does my chauffeur eat 
in this dining room?” 

That was it. He’d driven down. All night probably. At 
least he looked it. There was no train at this hour. A hustler 
all right. 

“‘If you’ve no objection, sah.” 

The darky was obsequious. He sensed a master, even if 
the man did eat pie for breakfast. 

‘“‘Set him up at my table, then, and repeat my order.”’ 

Bliven was amused. He himself had finished, but ‘he lin- 
gered till the waiter reappeared. 

“Beg pardon, sah. Your chauffeur?” 

The fellow was still as humble as if he were serving a lord. 

“On the way.” 


HE man swallowed his last drop of coffee, rose solemnly 
and under the eyes of the gaping darky walked round the 
table, seated himself, and attacked the second breakfast. 
““Some boy!’’ chuckled Bliven, and rising in turn he ap- 
proached Topping’s table. 
“T think I ought to know you, sir.” 
Topping glanced up. ‘‘Not necessarily,’’ he said. ‘I 
never re od the races, nor went to finishing school.” 
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Bliven grinned. ‘‘Have it your own way,” he answered. 
“Thought you might be looking us over.”’ 

“I was,” said Topping, ‘‘and I told you what I thought. 
May be mistaken at that. I’m here to shoot duck.” 

“Fine!” retorted Bliven. ‘‘Someone did see a duck here 
seven years ago. My name’s Bliven. Look me up when 
you’re ready,” and he walked away still smiling. 

Pretty good for a youngster, Topping concluded, and went 
after what he’d come for in excellent spirits. It took him 
three days to get it. And it was not till then he remembered 
that Camilla was only eighteen or twenty miles away. He 
might run over and take a look. It wouldn’t do any harm. 
So he wired his office what to figure on labor and materials 
delivered, followed it up with a letter to confirm, and drove 
slowly up the coast. 


E DIDN'T register at The Breakers. Even though he 

owned a big slice of it, he couldn’t bring himself to pay 
the price they asked just for a bed and room. He chose a 
humble joint, got his clothes pressed ‘and his hair cut, and 
wandered up in the early afternoon. 

A new clerk was at the desk, and it amused him to remain 
unrecognized. Was Miss Topping in her suite, and would 
she receive Mr. Topping? The word came back that she 
was and she would. 

So presently he found himself enveloped in a cloud of yel- 
low chiffon. ‘‘ Well, daffy-dill, glad to see your old dad, eh?”’ 

‘“‘Glad’s the word! Was just going to wire for another five 
hundred.”’ 

“‘Huh! Your kisses come high. No, you don’t!’’ He drew 
back from a second embrace. ‘‘One touch is enough.” 

“You old bear!” 

“That’s all right, young lady, only don’t clank my chain, 
I hs oan dance. They’ve fixed you up all right, haven't 
t ey ” 

He looked around the little mauve-and-gray sitting room 
with the glimpse of blue bedroom and snowy bath beyond. 
A shaft of tropical sunshine striking through half-closed 
blinds fell on a huge box of calla lilies. Topping grinned. 
“See you've got a beau.” 

“Would you like a little Count in the family, dad?” 

“No!” said Topping promptly; then looking at her with 
keen eyes: ‘‘ Would you?” 


(Continued on Page 90) 





LUCY COULDN’T BELIEVE WHAT SHE.HAD SEEN. SHE WANTED TO DO SOMETHING VIOLENT TO CAMILLA, TO STAND UP AND SHOUT OUT THE TRUTH 
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AINT MATTHEW tells us in the last 
3| chapter of his Gospel that when the 
4| risen Jesus appeared to the eleven 
Paaed| apostles and other of His disciples on 

“4! the mountain in Galilee, F.is disciples 
L worshiped Him, “but some doubted.” 
Doubt as to Jesus Christ, the facts of 

#3) His life and the great doctrines which 
the apostles taught in His name, is not a new thing; 
it is as old as Christianity itself. The history of the 
Church is the history of a long, unceasing conflict be- 
tween faith and doubt, belief and unbelief. When the 
man on the street or in the pew wants to know what 
the controversy in the Church is all about, and what 
the popular names and epithets, such as Modernists 
and Fundamentalists, Rationalists and Evangelicals, 
mean, this is the explanation: It is only another bat- 
tle in that long and truceless war between belief and 
doubt. What makes the present battle so acute, how- 
ever, is the great number of doubters who today hold 
membership in our churches and preach from our 
pulpits. 

The battle of Gettysburg took place at that Adams 
County village because a few men of one of the ad- 
vance brigades of Lee’s army came into Gettysburg 
to procure shoes, and there encountered the cavalry 
patrols of Meade’s army. The staging of the battle 
was an accident. But the battle itself was not an ac- 
cident;. it was the inevitable result of the presence 
on Pennsylvania soil of two hostile armies, and back 
of those armies the divided nation and the issues of 
slavery and secession. 

So today we must not confuse the incidents in the 
various denominations with the cause of the conflict, 
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God-Man, Jesus Christ. The full humanity of Jesys 
in the Incarnation is one of the essential facts of 
Christianity. But the modernist, in speaking of the 
divinity of Christ, associates Him with fallen 
humanity in a way that is anti-scriptural. Ina recent 
magazine a distinguished Presbyterian minister thus 
refers to the divinity of Christ: “‘ The perfect divinity 
of Jesus, while it may be much more, is truly the 
supreme manifestation that is in all men and ‘rolls 
through all things.’”’ 

After the same manner also, a prominent Baptist 
minister calls Christ ‘‘the perfect man, the symbol 
of God,” and ‘“‘the best we know in man and the 
finest we know from God.”” Such language produces 
a feeling of pain and indignation in the mind of the 
evangelical Christian, for it is language which is en- 
tirely foreign to the New Testament and to the 
thought of the Church in every age. Instead of tell- 
ing us so often about the divine in man and the high 
and unique expression of that divinity in Jesus, why 
do these modernists not cry out with St. Peter and 
the Church of the ages: ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God’’? 

When a friend read to Carlyle in his loneliness the 
opening verse of the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel: “Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe also in me,’’ Carlyle broke in, “ Yes, 
if He was God, He had a right to say that. But if He 
was a man, He knew no more about it than anybody 


If Christ was only a superman, and not the eternal 
Son of the Living God, then the lamp of humanity's 








hope has gone out in the darkness of despair. 








and that cause is the presence in the same churches 
of believers and doubters. The great foundation 
doctrines and facts of the Christian religion have un- 
doubtedly been at a discount in the popular presen- 
tation of Christianity today. For example, one of 
the most-followed-after preachers of the day likens 
a defense of such doctrines as the Inspiration of the 
Bible, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Second Coming of Christ, to the tithing 
of ‘‘mint, anise and cummin.” 


An Irrepressible Conflict 


UT the conflagration which has broken out in the 
Protestant Church, and which shows no signs of 
subsidence or abatement, reveals the fact that there 
are still not a few Christians who do not look with 
easy indifference upon the cardinal truths of Christi- 
anity, but stand ready to contend for them, whether 
it be with open and declared enemies of Christianity, 
or those dangerous foes who from within the Church 
would betray Christ into the hands of His enemies. 
The hour has come when we must nail to the doors 
of our churches the words of the Ninety-third Thesis of 
Martin Luther: ‘‘ Away with all those false prophets who 
cry to the people of Christ, Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.”’ 

One of the most sacred of human rights is the right of re- 
ligious association—that is, the right of men holding common 
religious views to band together into a religious association 
or church. This sacred right is now threatened by the pres- 
ence, in the evangelical and creedal churches, of those who 
doubt or deny the doctrines upon which the Church is 
founded, and yet claim the right to remain in the Church and 
teach in its pulpits upon the ground of liberty of conscience 
and freedom of expression. One of the most powerful arraign- 
ments of this strange claim made by the modernists is found 
in the manifesto recently published by prominent Unitarians, 
headed by Charles W. Eliot, the former president of Harvard 
University. These Unitarians declare ‘‘that religious teach- 
ers who play with words in the most solemn relations of life, 
who make their creeds mean what they were not originally 
intended to mean, or mentally reject a formula of belief, 
while outwardly repeating it, cannot expect to retain the 
allegiance of men who are accustomed to straight thinking 


and square dealing.”’ In this opinion the evangelicals in our. 


churches concur. 

There is no disposition to curtail the liberty of men to 
preach what they believe or compel them to preach what 
they do not believe; but there is a just and indignant pro- 
test against men who do not believe the doctrines of their 
churches, remaining in those churches and thus violating and 
destroying that religious fellowship which is the sacred right 
of those who think alike in matters religious. 

None of the various names employed describe adequately 
the contending parties. Modernist and Fundamentalist 
will not be heard of ten years hence; but the issue will 
remain. The word ‘“‘liberal”’ is grossly misapplied to the 
doubters in the Church, for, as Chesterton cleverly points out 
in his Orthodoxy, it is absurd to call that man “‘liberal’’ who 
denies that Christ could feed five thousand people with a 
few loaves and two small fishes, and give the name of “‘nar- 
row”’ to the man who admits the miracle. The true liberal is 
the conservative who believes that, as the angel announced 
to the Virgin, ‘with God nothing shall be impossible.’’ But 
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By CLARENCE EDWARD 
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whatever names are employed, it is now perfectly clear that 
there exists a great and serious difference of opinion among 
those who call and profess themselves Christians. That this 
difference is so great and irreconcilable as to constitute two 
different religions, it will now be my effort to prove. 


I— The Rank of Jesus Christ 


HIS irreconcilable difference is seen, first, in the views 

held as to the rank of Jesus Christ. Christianity is 
summed up in two words, Jesus Christ. Therefore, there can 
be no more serious difference than a difference as to Christ. 
Dr. Channing, the celebrated Unitarian, once said: ‘‘ Love 
to Jesus Christ depends little upon our conception of His 
rank in the scale of being.”’ If the liberals and modernists do 
not actually say this, they certainly create the impression 
that the important thing is not our thought of the rank of 
Christ. But such a view has never been held by historic 
‘Christianity. It was not held by those who founded our 
churches and wrote the great creeds. It was not held by the 
first apostles. It was not held by St. Paul. Christian his- 
tory presents to our contemplation no such life as that of St. 
Paul. None served Christ so magnificently, none loved Him 
so devotedly. 

Yet it was St. Paul who called Him by the awful name of 
Lord and who exhausted language in his efforts to acclaim 
the exalted rank of Christ, and who called Him ‘‘God over 
all, blessed forever.” 

Nor was the view that our opinion as to the rank of Christ 
is of little importance held by Christ Himself, for at the 
crisis of His earthly ministry He took His disciples apart 
into a desert place and said to them: ‘‘Whom do men say 
that I, the Son of Man, am?’”’ When various answers had 
been given, Peter exclaimed: ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God!”’ It was that account of Himself which 
gouus received, and which He declared was given to Peter 

y the inspiration of God. 

Even those halfway modernists, who earnestly declare 
their belief in the divinity of Christ, yet proceed to explain 
that divinity in a way that is repugnant to evangelical be- 
lievers and which does little credit either to intellect orto faith. 
Christian revelation presents to us the sublime Person, the 


Il —The Incarnation 


NE of the best New Testament definitions of 

Christianity is that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself. This states the fact and the 
purpose of the Incarnation. Christ, the eternal Son 
of God, became man to save man from sin and recon- 
cile him to God. The modernist speaks much of the 
Incarnation. But when you ask him about the Virgin 
Birth he either denies it, refuses to affirm it—the new 
and polite way of denying a doctrine—or says he be- 
lieves it, but does not count it important. Thus, he 
either denies the fact of divine revelation as to the 
manner: of our Lord’s coming into the world, or he 
questions the wisdom of divine revelation in record- 
ing for us the fact that Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Here, immediately, we come to a difference of 
opinion as to the Bible, for none can take the Bible 
as an infallible book and deny the Virgin Birth. The 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth of Christ is beautiful, 
congruous and essential, but the only reason the 
Church has for believing it to be a fact is that it is 
related in the Gospel of Matthew and the Gospel of 

Luke. But the modernist does not want to take this fact. 
He calls it a “biological miracle” which the modern mind 
cannot receive. When he finds that the oldest manuscripts 
of the New Testament contain the narratives of the Virgin 
Birth and that he cannot throw it out on that ground, then 
he falls back on the strange plea that John and Mark do not 
relate it and that Paul does not declare it, and therefore it 
need not be received. 

Such a position reduces the Bible to a human and fallible 
record, for if we can believe only those facts about Jesus 
Christ which are related by all four of the Gospels, then 
little is left of Christ; the Incarnation goes, the Temptation 
goes, the Sermon on the Mount goes, the Transfiguration 
goes, the greatest of the Parables go, the Lord’s Supper goes, 
and so also the Ascension into Heaven, for none of the 
Gospels relates all of these facts. In making such a prepos- 
terous plea for rejecting the Virgin Birth, the modernist 
betrays his utter lack of confidence in the New Testament 
as a credible witness, whereas the evangelical accepts all the 
facts about Christ related in the New Testament, remember- 
ing that we have Christ in the New Testament, and outside 
of that, silence and darkness. 


TlI—The Miracles 


"hee four Gospels declare that Jesus worked great signs 
and wonders, commonly called miracles. They not only 
relate many miracles done by Jesus, but also say that Jesus 
appealed to His miracles as a reason for men to believe in 
Him as the Son of God, and that on several occasions He de- 
clared that He had worked miracles. We are confronted in 
the New Testament not only by the story of the miracles, 
but also by the fact that Christ said that He worked mir- 
acles. The question, therefore, involves not merely the 
credibility of the Gospels, but the moral character of Jesus 
Himself, for if He claimed that He worked miracles and 
asked men to believe in Him for that reason, and yet never 
worked a miracle, then He was either a fool for thinking He 
worked miracles when He did not, or a knave for persuading 
others that He did. 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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The Law and the Gospel 


N THE first chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to John, we read: ‘‘For the 
law was given by Moses, but grace 
44} and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
=| Unless I totally misunderstand the 
¥ 911 significance of this text, it implies 

rya| that Jesus brought something into the 
: ~=-8 gee! world that took the place of the Law 
by fulfilling it by a superior substitution, All that is 
of value in the Law is assumed. in Christianity. The 
Ten Commandments, mainly prohibitions, were nec- 
essary rules to keep people straight, to show the way to right 
conduct. The Beatitudes look at morality from a different 
angle; they show the way to happiness. The Ten Com- 
mandments answer the questions, ‘What must I and what 
must | not do?” The Beatitudes answer the question, 
“What must I be?’’ The difference between the two is the 
profound difference between the external and the internal. 
Jesus dealt directly with the source of conduct—the human 
heart. 

Jesus always spoke with the tone of authority. He never 
hesitated to compare or even to contrast his doctrine with 
that of the Old Testament. He knew his ideas marked an 
advance on the Law and the Prophets. ‘Search the scrip- 
tures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and they 
are they which testify of me. And ye will not come to me, 
that ye might have life.” Jesus knew the Old Testament 
from beginning to end, for he had been thoroughly grounded 
in it from his early youth; he quoted from it with respect; 
but in him salvation changed from the future to the present 
tense. 

If the source is pure, the stream which flows from it will 
be pure. The Law said: Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt 
not kill; thou shalt not commit adultery. Jesus said: Thou 
shalt have honest thoughts; 
thou shalt have kindly thoughts; 







Christianity a Positive Religion 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Illustration by Sigismund de Ivanowski 


and in such a decisive manner that even the learned scribe 
was convinced. This dialogue occurs in the twelfth chapter 
of Mark. As it contains the central thought in the new 
religion and supplies, not petty rules of observance and 
behavior but the single motive power that should direct 
both speech and action, it is necessary to quote it here. 


And one of the scribes came, and having heard them reasoning to- 
gether, and perceiving that he had answered them well, asked him, 
Which is the first commandment of all? 

And Jesus answered. him, The first of all the commandments is, 
Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is one Lord: 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is 
the first commandment. ? 

And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. There is none other commandment greater than these. 

And the scribe said unto him, Well, Master, thou hast said the 
truth: for there is one God: and there is none other but he: 

And to love him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the soul,.and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 

And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. 


It is pleasant to observe that Jesus, who had made 
disciples of fishermen and peasants, in this instance 
won to him the learned and scholarly professor of the 
law, a member of the most highly cultivated class in 
Palestine. And it is pleasant to record the friendship 
between the son of the carpenter and the wise lawyer. 
Each admired the other for the same reason. The 
scribe perceived that Jesus had answered them well; 
Jesus saw that the scribe answered discreetly. Amid 
the scoffers and scorners, these two great souls recog- 
nized their fundamental and eternal kinship. 

Note that when Jesus proclaimed the eleventh and twelfth 
commandments, he was not inventing; he was quoting from 
the Mosaic law. The eleventh is found in Deuteronomy, vi, 
4, 5, the twelfth in Leviticus, xix, 18. To my mind, it is a 
surer evidence of the power and wisdom of Jesus that he se- 
lected these two passages, instead of originating them. Out 
of the entire body of the law, with its moral ordinances and 
ceremonial prescriptions, his genius hit upon the two pas- 
sages that contained the essence of religion. 

What a magnificent surrender made by the scribe! Jesus 
answered him out of the Law, and the scribe did not hesitate 
to salute him by the title Master, meaning Teacher. Such 
an attitude from such a man in such a position is the highest 
tribute to both persons. 

The Ten Commandments are a list of rules; the eleventh 
and twelfth are to become part of the believer’s personality. 
Is Love really higher than Law? Is it higher than duty, 
higher than honor? Let us see. 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 


is a fine saying, but he who says it must be sure that it is 
really honor and not himself that receives his major service. 

In Browning’s poem, Which? 
a priest is appointed umpire in a 
discussion among three ladies, 





thou shalt have chaste thoughts. 


to decide who is the ideal lover. 





It is often possible to evade the 
Law, but no one can evade him- 
self. Everything that Jesus did 
and said is interesting; and it is 
particularly interesting to ob- 
serve the questions that were 
put to him by learned men and 
the answers they received. The 
scribes, or lawyers, were profes- 
sional students of the Jewish 
law, and understood not only 
its moral precepts, but its 
formal rites and ceremonies. 
The original language, Hebrew, 
had given place to the ver- 
nacular, Aramaic; thefe were 
innumerable texts in the body 
of the Law that might be vari- 
ously interpreted; it was neces- 
sary that many copies of the 
Law should exist, for reference 
in different localities. The 
scribes transcribed the Law with 
accuracy, they gave the mean- 
ing of the original Hebrew, they 
interpreted for the devout con- 
gregations its significance. They 
were as necessary to every 
law-abiding country as is a su- 
preme court. 


The Essence of R eligion 


p kee scribes listened to the 
bold teachings of Jesus with 
varying degrees of attention. 
Some of them had for him that 
contempt which so often char- 
acterizes the attitude of a pro- 
lessor of theology toward a 
popular evangelist; some of 
them regarded him as a dan- 
gerous radical whose teachings 


were subversive of law and 
order; some of them were green 
with jealousy. But there were 


afew who had learning and 
wisdom without pedantry; they 
recognized the power of the new 
teacher, and the magnetic force 
of his personality. It was one 
of this minority who asked Jesus 
4 supremely important ques- 


tion, and received a supremely 
Important answer. When the 
scribe asked him which is the 


first commandment, he may 
have believed that Jesus would 
select one of the ten, in which 
case the Master would have to 
defend his reply, and prove that 








The first says she wants a re- 
spectable man, one who loves 
God first, his country second, 
his wife third.. He must be both 
devout and a good citizen. The 
second insists on a little more. 
Her man must not only be re- 
spectable, he must have done 
something, he must have a 
record, show achievements. The 
third says that her man must 
love her most—more than God, 
his country, or even his own 
honor. Any gentleman would 
sacrifice his life for a lady; but 
my lover, if necessary, must be 
willing to sully his good name, 
if it should conflict with his de- 
votion to me. And the priest 
declares that the third is the one 
of whom God would approve. 


Who Loves Best? 


crag BER that the ques- 
tion deals with love. Now 
the third man, whatever his 
faults, is a lover; he loves the 
woman more than anything else 
in the world, more than his life 
or his honor. We cannot tell 
whether the other two were 
whole-hearted lovers or not. It 
is just possible that their stand- 
ards of self-respect made them 
regard their own interests more 
than the woman they professed 
to love. When a man says, 
“My self-respect will not allow 
me to do this or that,’’ he may 
be in danger of losing his soul 
through self-worship. He may 
confuse his honor with his repu- 
tation. But the third man has 
no taint of selfishness; his 
thoughts are centered on the 
object of his love. Is there a 
love at once so great and so 
noble that it can triumph over 
honor? 

Well, consider a country in 
time of war. Who really makes 
the supreme sacrifice? We do 
well to respect and reverence 
those who gave their lives that 
we might live in peace and se- 
curity, and that the country 
might not suffer defeat. Yet, 
splendid as such a sacrifice is, it 
is characteristic of all kinds of 











It was greater than the others. 





men in every nation in the world. 





But Jesus answered from an- 


other part of the Jewish law, THE FATHER ILLUSTRATES THE ACTIVE, SEARCHING, CONQUERING LOVE OF GOD 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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THE MARQUIS 
HAD LEAPED 
UPON THE 
BARRICADE 
AND WAS 
STRUGGLING 
WITH CAPTAIN 
STOTTER FOR 
HIS SWORD 


18 NGME WAS. Yonah 


HEN America was young; when the colony 
was having its troubles with unjust taxa- 
tion; when England paid almost no heed to 
fai! the voices of the little band across the sea— 
BY] this is the setting of the story of Jonah Pitt. 

Jonah, the secretary of the governor of the 
colony, who knows not who his father was, is 
one of four young people to be sent to England 
to appeal for attention. It was the governor’s idea to send 
two of the colony’s prettiest girls, with two young men and 
a chaperon. 

And on the way over there is the search for a cargo of 
silver—tons of precious metal in bars—that had gone to the 
bottom during a storm. There is trickery of crew and cap- 
tain while the search is on—and there is Jonah, the better 
man, in mind and body, when trouble starts on shipboard. 


ur 


ASTER PEMBROKE, London representative of 

the colony, had established himself at the White 

Horse Inn, near Fleet Street and the Mitre; and 
there for over a year he had cooled his ambitions and curdled 
whatever little milk of human kindness might have origi- 
nally been in him while waiting for favorable action upon the 
petitions which he had brought from America. And to these 
appeals, finding that time hung heavy on his hands, he had 
added other remonstrances, full of quaint turns and phrases, 
and addressed to whoever seemed to have the ear of the king 
or the command of Parliament at the time—‘‘To My Lord 
Willoughby de Berton’’—‘‘To His’Grace the Duke of Rut- 
ledge’’—petitions ably kneaded together and leavened: with 
the yeast of conviction, and yet, so far as any results were 
concerned, falling as flat as a housewife’s first pancake when 
the skillet is cold and the fire refuses to burn. 

Yes, it was almost undoubtedly because of this that, neyer 
too sweetly tempered, Master Pembroke had now grown 
distinctly sour, a condition shown in the droop of his eyelids, 
the curl of his nose and the jut of his lower lip. Indeed on 
the morning when he received Jonah Pitt and Ned Stans- 
bury, it wasn’t long before he was looking positively acidu- 
lous and his words dripped from his mouth like vinegar which 
has stood too long in the barrel. This secretly pleased both 
Jonah and Ned, for they had come before the others inorder 
to break the news of the arrival of .Master Pembroke’s 





daughter, and they hadn’t yet told him whom he was about 


to see. 


By GEORGE WESTON 


I/ustrations by Arthur I. Keller 


“The governor must have been bewitched when he thought 
of a thing like this,” he petulantly exclaimed, ‘‘for truly a 
delegation of young men, of youths, you might say’’—he 
said the word ‘‘youths’’ as though they were something in 
the nature of poisonous growths—“‘is the biggest piece of 
foolery that I ever heard tell of in all my days.” 

“Wait till he hears the rest of it,’’ thought Jonah to him- 
self; but aloud he only said in his disarming manner: ‘‘And 
yet, if we hadn’t come, the ship might have been lost. It 
seems to me that we ought to have credit for that.” 

“You say there was a mutiny?” 

“Aye; it seems they are growing fashionable. The captain 
tried to do the crew out of their share of some money that 
had been promised for them; and so the crew turned around 
and tried to do the captain out of his ship. As luck would 
have it, Ned and I were able to stand them off till His 
Majesty’s frigate Undaunted came and helped us; but I tell 
you, we had a bad five minutes when the Undaunted was 
first sighted, not being ‘able to tell for sure whether she was 
a man-of-war coming to help us or a pirate ship coming to 
take us.” 

““M-m-m,” said the other grudgingly, ‘‘you and the frigate 
together, I suppose, might be said to have saved the ship; 
but as for this conceit of living exhibits sy 

Jonah first looked down at himself and then at Ned with 
an air of. deprecation that had something whimsical about it. 
‘‘Ourselves, of course, we are as we are,” said he, ‘‘but the 
others will be here in a few minutes. Perhaps then you'll 
change your: opinion.” 

“‘An they were angels from heaven, it would be the same,” 
exclaimed Master’ Pembroke,. getting himself wound up. 
“What do you think of doing? Perambulating London, 
carrying banners? Trying to address the Parliament from 
the top of the iron railings? Riding up and down the streets 
and attempting to convert all England, one by one? Nay, 
nay, my young friend, it isn’t in London, it isn’t in Parlia- 
ment any. longer where we must look for our greatest 
help. ‘Tis in those circles where the king and his ad- 
visers move, and where you’ve no more chance of breaking 





in than I could break into the Tower of London and steal 
the jewels of the crown.” 

From his manner it was evident that Master Pembroke 
prided himself upon his political knowledge, and that he had 
probably made many a caustic speech to an imaginary audi- 
ence in that none-too-cheerful room. He had the speaker's 
legs, for instance—one straight, and the other at an angle 
and bent at the knee; and he had the speaker’s attitude, 
leaning over his table as though it were a rostrum, a table 
covered, moreover, with copies of the petitions that he had 
sent out, some still fresh, some becoming faded and some 
grown dusty and wrinkled with age. 

“You think that would be hard to do?” asked Jonah with 
his innocent look. 

“Think what would be hard to do?”’ 

“To break into the Tower of London and steal the jewels 
of the crown,” 

‘‘Heaven bless the man!’’ exclaimed Master Pembroke, 
looking shudderingly up at the ceiling. 

“‘Because,”’ said Jonah, ‘“‘I haven’t mentioned it yet, but 
I’ve a letter to the Marquis of Berwick, and perhaps through 
him we may be able to reach some of those exalted circles 
of which you spoke just now.” 





T THAT Master Pembroke came down from the ceiling 
and looked at Jonah instead. ‘‘ May I sce your letter, 
please?’’ he asked. 

He read it over with a sort of sour satisfaction. : 

“Ah, yes; [remember now,” he said, looking at Janah cur 
ously. ‘You're the young man in whom he took such aa 
interest once. And I suppose you thought that with this 
letter in your pocket you were going to do wonders ovef 
here, going to show us how to do things, eh?—and put us all 
to our facings. Heh! A lucky thing, young man, that you 
told me about this letter. Better by far to tear it up «nd 
forget it. Better by far not to mention to anyone that you 
ever knew Lord Berwick.”’ ; 

Nevertheless, Jonah stretched out his hand and kept tt 
there until he had received his letter back. ‘‘Why?’’ he 
asked then. 

“Why, indeed! Because only last week the king publicly 
referred to the marquis as one of his enemies, and some even 
say that any day now he may be seized for treason and put 
in jail. Myself, I hardly believe the jail part of the story, 
for he has too many friends who are strong at court. [ut 
I do know that he suddenly left for his place in the country 
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last week, and that’s a phrase, ‘left for his place in the coun- 
try,’ which has come to have a very special meaning here 
in London since the Stuarts have felt themselves slipping 
from the throne.” : 
onali’s heart began to sink, but for a moment he stayed 
its downward course. “You say he has friends who are pow- 
erful at court?’’ he asked. ; 
“Fricnds and relatives, both; aye, and lucky for him that 
> Nas. 
at still he has done nothing to help us?” 


“T JE’S been too busy saving himself, I should say, to use 
his influence otherwise,’ dryly answered Master Pem- 
broke; ‘‘and now, young man, if I may give you a piece of 
good ad\ ice’’—Jonah bowed in his graceful manner—“‘it is 
this; that you return home by the first ship that offers it- 
self, for there’s nothing that you can do here but waste 
your time—either you or whatever companions you've 
brought with you. So far as the situation here is concerned, 
the king, the court and the Parliament are all against the 
colonies. Now under those circumstances, if you can tell me 
what good you expect to do, either yourselves or the rest of 
your delegation ——”’ 
“ He was interrupted by a commanding “ Rat-a-tat-tat!’’ 
upon the door. ; ays 

“Pardon me,’”’ said Jonah, rising, ‘but I think the rest of 
our delegation is arriving.” 

He opened the door, and to the utter astonishment of Mas- 
ter Pembroke, who had expected to see a group of young 
men, Mistress Paisley entered the room. ‘‘God bless my 
soul!’ exclaimed Master Pembroke, recognizing her and 
falling back in dismay among his petitions. 

“If He doesn’t, Wilbur, no one else will,’’ said Mistress 
Paisley, dourly advancing, ostensibly to shake hands with 
him, but in reality to get a closer view to see if the dissipa- 
tions of London had marked any ravages upon him; and as 








THERE, EVIDENTLY NEAR THE END OF HIS STRENGTH, HE SAW 
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they shook hands, Master Pembroke first looked over his 
shoulder at the open door, and then turning to Jonah with a 
startled look he said, ‘“‘Are there any more out there?” 

As though in answer, Gabrielle entered, stately, romantic 
and probably one of the two most beautiful sights in Eng- 
land that morning. 

“God bless my soul!’’ muttered Master Pembroke again, 
and he patted his wig as though to make sure that it was 
properly in place, unconscious of the eager little clouds of 
dust that came swirling out to see what the matter was. 
a Ti you're well, my dear. God bless my soul; who 
next?’ 

As a matter of fact it was Peggy, his daughter, who was 
next, stepping in demurely, and probably the second most 
beautiful sight in England that morning, her eyes like vio- 
lets in a garden of pink and white roses, and on her face that 
look of breathless excitement which has probably played 
more havoc with mankind than arrows, darts and the jave- 
lin’s mad thrust. 

‘Are there—are there any more?’’ asked Master Pem- 
broke, turning to Jonah when the embraces and greetings 
were over, “‘or is this all?” 

‘All!’ repeated Jonah in the governor’s best manner— 
and indeed you could almost imagine him opening a snuff- 
box and delicately dusting the frills of his neckcloth. ‘My 
dear Master Pembroke! You mean you don’t find it 
enough ?”’ W 


HE next morning, each astride of a horse, Jonah and 

Ned had left London behind them and were headed _to- 
ward Clifton Towers, Lord Berwick’s ‘‘place in the country.” 
It was one of those days of spring which seem specially made 
for youth. Apple trees were mad with bloom; birds sang in 
their hedges as though they would burst their little boilers; 
and a frolicking breeze was blowing from the south, strong 
yet balmy, like a constant draught of dangerous wine. 


ALL BUT SPENT, BLOOD RUNNING FROM HIS SLEEVE 


27 


The day before, Master Pembroke had found lodgings for 
the three ladies not far from the White Horse Inn, and in the 
evening they had all gone to see a play, the first they had 
ever attended. And while on the stage the playwright was 
weaving his threads of life and destiny, Jonah in the pit had 
quietly been busy with his own and had presently arrived 
at a plan which he announced to Master Pembroke on their 
way home from the theater. 

““Tomorrow,”’ he said, ‘‘I shall start out to find Lord Ber- 
wick. And in the meantime,” he added, turning to the two 
girls, “if you'd like to do some shopping si 


Bi THEY would like to do some shopping! At the play they 
had hardly known at times which to watch, the actors on 
the stage or the costumes in the audience; and now with a 
vista of shops opening before them like a glorious prospect 
in a magic land, their eyes had grown dreamy, and when Ned 
spoke to Peggy a minute later, she walked along as though 
she hadn’t heard him, as though she were stepping on the 
clouds and wished no more of earth. 

Perhaps Ned was thinking.of this when they returned to 
the inn and consulted a map to find how best to reach Clifton 
Towers. “Hellc!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Here’sa place I’ve often heard 
of: Maidstone, and you go through it, Jonah. That’s where 
the Stansburys came from, and from the modest claims I’ve 
heard my father make, the Stansburys were to Maidstone 
the same as the Czsars were to Rome, lords of the manor, 
dukes of the castle, little things like that. So I think I’ll ride 
with you as far as Maidstone, and while you’re going on to 
Clifton, I’ll take a look at the family tree and see if I can 
shake down anyone who might beable tosneak us into court.” 

So Jonah and Ned had left London behind them and were 
riding southward on a grand spring morning. At such a 
time and in such surroundings one might have expected 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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The Wine of Violence 





aIHE village of Fraternity has a definite iden- 

tity, quite apart from that of the town of 
Fraternity. The town embraces some thirty- 
4; odd square miles; the village covers hardly 
more than as many acres. On the north side 
va) of the George’s River the roads from North 
Fraternity and East Harbor come together, 
to cross the river at the bridge just above the 
dam. Having crossed, these roads divide again, one turning 
toward Liberty, while the other holds on upgrade toward the 
ridge. Along these roads for a distance of an eighth of a 
mile from the bridge as a center, a dozen or so of white dwell- 
ing houses, each with its great barn behind, are strung. Will 
Bissell lives in the village, near by his store; Andy Wattles, 
his clerk, is his neighbor. But the villagers are for the most 
part older men, like old Balt Varick. 

Balt’s house is across the river, a little removed from the 
others. It is distinguished by the jungle of lilacs which 
grows across its southern side. In early June they are 
smothered with blossoms of an unusually rich tone; their 
luxuriance fills the fragrant air. When the blossoms have 
fallen they are still frequented by the robins and the small 
sparrows and warblers, which love to nest there. Baltus 
keeps no cats, but he has a morose old collie dog which 
knows that cats are not allowed about the place; so the 
birds are little molested. An occasional garter snake finds 





_ the nests and robs them; but he must be swift and bold to 


be successful, for the outcry of the birds is sure to bring old 
Baltus himself to their rescue, and his dislike of snakes is 
only one degree less intense than his hatred of cats. 

Yet it is not accurate to think of Balt as a choleric man. 
He is in all his ways save where cats and snakes are con- 
cerned as mild and innocuous an old gentleman as may be 
encountered in a day’s journey. It is not, after all, that he 
hates the maurauding gentry; it is rather that he is tenderly 
fond of the birds and particularly devoted to the clump of 
lilacs over which he has for so long stood watch and ward. 
Each year he prunes away dead or dying branches, each 
year he moves young shoots to give them more room for 
growth, each year the lilacs widen their domain. 


Hé IS a man you would remiark wherever you met him, 
this Baltus Varick—a little man with twisted legs and 
that thickening across the back between the shoulders which 
is the result of years of hard work and which seems at times 
almost a deformity. His countenance is leathery, squeezed 
into many tiny wrinkles, and his eyes are hidden away be- 
neath overhanging brows, bushy and white. His hair, as 


By BEN AMEs WILLIAMS 
I/Mustrations by F: Sands Brunner 


much of it as is visible around the back of his neck beneath 
the great cap he habitually wears, is white as snow. 

He seems to wear the sarhe garments the year around. 
They are individual and distinctive. No other man ever wore 
such acap as his; it is hard to guess what its origin may have 
been. Its material seems to be leather; its shape is that 
of a dented derby hat with a long, flat visor in front; its 
color is a sweaty brown. The men who drive trotting horses 
on remote fairground tracks sometimes wear caps not dis- 
similar in shape; but there is no record that Balt ever even 
patronized a horse trot. It is true that he is fond of horses; 
his own team is as well kept as any of the village; and he 
handles them with a rare and gentle skill. 


UT the clew is too slight to be relied upon; the cap must 

remain a mystery. It is not even certain that it is made 
of leather. Stout cloth impregnated with the sweat and grime 
of years might acquire such a consistency and hue. 

His coat is certainly leather, however. It was made for a 
larger man, and in summer it hangs loosely across Balt’s 
shoulders. The sleeves are rolled back at the cuff; the skirts 
descend almost to his knees. Beneath them you catch a 
glimpse of his stout trousers above the tops of the felts which 
encase his feet in half an inch of padded wool; outside them 
he wears heavy rubber overshoes. His trousers are loose; 
they bulge and flap about his knees so that his legs seem 
shaky and uncertain. 

This is the man’s outward garb, winter or summer. But 
in summer his coat is unbuttoned and his collar is open, 
revealing the lean cords of his neck. When the weather 
grows colder he puts on, one after another, three or four 
additional shirts. As a last protection he buttens up his 
coat. You may read the seasons by his garb. 

He must be an old man. He is certainly past sixty; how 
much beyond that no man can say with assurance. But he 
is lean, tough and tireless. He has the reputation of being al- 
most as good as Chet McAusland at stowing hay on a wagon 
to haul it to the barn; he is skillful with the ax and can 
match any man at manufacturing stove wood. 

Balt came into Chet McAusland’s woodshed one day when 
I was there. Chet was splitting wood. One piece, no more 


than fifteen inches long, had baffled him; he tried his ax in 
three positions without success, then kicked the chunk aside. 
For my sake, he invited Balt to tackle it; and Balt took 
Chet’s ax and at the first essay split off one quarter, at the 
next reduced the whole to handy proportions, 

The thing done, he said mildly: ‘‘ Yo’re ax ain’t balanced 
right, Chet. Can’t do much without my own ax. Never 
could.” 

Chet laughed in my direction; laughed in that deep and 
hearty fashion which is his habit, his chin depressed upon 
his chest, his head back, his eyes twinkling beneath their 
heavy brows. “Balt could show you something about split- 
ting wood that’d surprise you,” he told me. ‘I’ve seen the 
day.” 

He was such a small and inoffensive figure, this Balt 
Varick, that Fraternity paid him little heed. Every night 
he came to Bissell’s store, but he had little to say. His gar- 
ments were to some extent a local jest. One night in October 
when Chet and I had spent the day in the woodcock covers 
and the wind had blown from the north and the night was 
chill, Will Belter said to old Balt: ‘‘Time for you to put on 
another shirt, Balt, if this weather holds.’’ And several men 
laughed, and Balt smiled in a patient, uncomplaining way. 

He had been a widower these ten years. His daughter, a 
woman close to forty, kept house for him; and people won- 
dered why she did not make him dress more sensibly. Some 
of the neighbor women went so far as to ask her. 

“I declare, you ought to look after your paw more,”’ Nirs. 
Bissell once urged. 

But old Balt’s daughter always said grimly, “He's satis- 
fied the way he is, I guess.” 


H* HAD a son, Arad Varick, who had gone away before 
his mother died, a dozen years ago. He had worked in 
the lumber camps, had fished on the Banks, had taken a deep- 
sea berth. At long intervals Balt had word from him. Pest 
cards came from remote ports. One of these announced that 
he had risen to the position of mate of the ancient brigan- 
tine on which he was then serving. Fraternity, remembcr- 
ing him as a tall, big-framed youth with a loose mouth 
and a bad skin, was inclined to incredulity; but it was ev! 
dent that Balt believed, and no one argued with him. 

One day in late March, when the ice was beginning to re- 
lease its grip on the shores of the pond and an early sprig 
was bringing the frost out of the roads, Balt got word that 
his son was coming home. Arad wrote that he was tired of 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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Early (olonial Crewel Work on Ftouschold Linens 


Even if You Havent the Gollecting Craze You Will Want to- Make Some of These 


By MABEL FOsTER ee : oeiaimianantemintiinies 
BAINBRIDGE = soe *y 







Embroidering with fine woolen threads dates 
from the Elizabethan age. The pastoral scene 
on the cream linen runner at left shows Faco- 
bean characteristics, while the broadcloth chair 
seat below adorned grandmother's drawing 
room. Two transfers of each are included. 











Transfer No. 543 
Plate doily matching refectory table cover; six transfers included. 





Transfer No. 544 






For the bridge- 
table cover at 
right there are 
two transfers 
of each motif. 
Tan linen 
was used, al- 





Transfer No. 544 


The design at right on cream linen is 
Sor telephone book cover or portfolio. 
English authorities name thirty-three 
stitches for crewel work, so any chosen 
will be correct ; two transfers included. 


though one is 
not limited to 
linen, as the 
old English 
pieces which 
inspired all 
these designs 
were of twill, 
linen and cot- 
ton. Elizabeth 


guIN MAKING these at- 

| tractive crewel de- 
signs you may use any 
stitches you know and 
like, or the ones which 





Transfer No. 544 





Otis Lincoln, 
born in 1721, 
wrought the 
graceful de- 
sign on the 
cream linen 
refectory table 
cover below. 








, details of which are given on page 199. 
The crewel itself is a fine wool, made especially 
for embroidery, and comes in lovely soft colors, 
is easy to work with, and washes and wears 
well. On the Jacobean runner at upper left— 
sixteen and a half inches by forty-seven inches— 
the hills are worked in long and short stitch, 
Sketch 7; the strawberry, in long and short 
with dots for seeds; the rabbit in outline, 
Sketch 1, working around and around; the 





biue flower growing in grass, in solid outline. 
The trees at left are outlined, sprinkled with 
crosses, with the center in open buttonhole 
stitch, Sketch 5; spikes of perky flower, out- 
lining; leaves, long and short stitch; small 
butterfly above, in open buttonhole stitch. The 
tail feathers of the bird of paradise are done in 
open buttonhole stitch; body in outline, filled 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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One 
transfer 
for this 

refectory 
table 
cover 
No. 545 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavtes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; ‘Transfers, 30 cents. 
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HERE are no ten best books. 
There are no ten greatest personages in or out of history, male 


or female. ; 

There are no ten greatest paintings, no ten greatest works of sculp- 
ture, no ten greatest this, that or the other thing. . 

There are too many wonderful things in the world, to make such a 
selection more than a matter of conflicting opinion.. 

So do not have the slightest compunction in sweeping the ten-book 
library suggested on this page off the shelf and substituting one of 
your own. There is just one of the ten books selected—The Bible— 
that you will have to retain. It is THE Book or Wispom for all the 
world, and will outlast any and all civilizations to come. 

Here is our ten-book library: 


THE BIBLE 
SHAKSPERE (one volume). 
THE Home Book or VERSE by Burton E. Stevenson (one volume). 
Wells’ OUTLINE OF History (one volume). 
THE Story oF MANKIND by Van Loon (one volume). 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY (one volume). 
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BARTON W. CURRIE, Sdifor 


eA Lén-Look Library 
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To return to our own little discussion, we are confident that few are 
likely to dispute that the ten-book library we offer covers a wide range 
and should not fail to provide a fairly liberal education and culture. 
You will rarely find, even among profound scholars, anyone who has 
complete knowledge of more than half of the ten selected. Of their 
kind they are the best, and they carry you from the men of the old 
Stone Age down almost to the sizzling Teapot Dome scandal. 

Wells’ Outline of History has been ridiculed and condemned— 
justly so on the score of some of its errors of fact and some of its 
editorial assumptions. Nevertheless, it should be read. It is a great 
achievement for one mind. It will eliminate for you an enormous 
amount of trash that litters the history shelves. It contains the mod- 
ern liberal viewpoint, without which you might as well become a hermit 
in this generation. It may shock and offend your theological beliefs, 


- but it offers compensations in the vivid thoughts it rouses of how we 


may look at the ages behind us and at the ages tocome. And who can 


. fail to thrill'somewhat at Wells’ idea of God marching through the 


world “like fifes and drums,” calling the people to a progressive crusade 
Misa, for righteousness! Like all such 
— books, you will get more out of 





Charnwood’s ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(one volume). ; 

Blatkie’s Lire oF Davin LIVING- 
STONE (one volume). 

Tue IDEA oF Procress by J. B. 
Bury (one volume). 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTION- 


This selection is due toa great 
many letters and questionnaires 
asking us to name the ten best 
books. We are frequently asked 
also for a list of clean books, for 
a choice of books that may be 
safely put into the hands of the 
most susceptible of the younger 
generation. No “‘safe”’ selection 
of so-called clean books is possi- 
ble if you are dealing with great 
books. Neither the Bible nor 
Shakspere is safe to some minds, 
regardless of age. 


UT don’t go too far with the 
truism that it is only the 
frame of mind and the character 
of mind you bring to your reading 
thatcounts. Itis just that soph- 
istry that the modernist claque 
of muck boosters are employing 
nowadays to promote the sale of 
degenerate and obscene fiction. 
They proclaim that all books, 
all plays, all motion pictures, no 





Alice Ames Winter 
ARY. “foins Staff of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


URING more than forty years THe Lapirs’ Home 

Journat has been building up a teputation for doing 
the first things best and the best things first. The best thing 
we have been able to do first this year was to engage the 
services of Alice Ames Winter as contributing editor. 

We regard Mrs. Winter as the first leader of women in 
America today. She will complete next month her term of 
office as president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, an organization which is now solidly established as a 
mighty power for good. Under Mrs. Winter's leadership 
a rather loosely coérdinated group of local units has been 
welded together into a national whole with a national con- 
sciousness. During her presidency the Federation increased 
from gooo clubs with a membership of 1,600,000 to 13,000 
clubs with a membership of 2,800,000. 

Beginning with our next issue—June—you will hear from 
Mrs. Winter every month in Tue Lapigs’ Home Journat. 
She will not confine her discussions to club movements or 
exclusively to so-called women’s movements, big as that field 
is, but will range as widely as there are human problems to be 
solved. And you will find that Mrs. Winter is not only a 
great leader and organizer, but a great writer as well. 


it on the second and third read- 
ing than on the first. 


O INCLUDE Lord Charn- 

wood’s Lincoln instead of 
one of the many American biog- 
raphies may disturb those who 
feel that they show the tradi- 
tional patriotic spirit in disliking 
anything English. My reply is 
thatit is the best short biography 
of our greatest American that 
has been written. You will get 
more of the real human Lincoln 
out of it than you will find in 
twenty-five larger volumes by 
American biographers. You will 
find in it not only Lincoln's 
greatness to his own people, but 
his greatness in the view and 
conception of all peoples. 

A one-volume Shakspere, to- 
gether with The Home Book of 
Verse, may be regarded by those 
who hold poetry of little conse- 


a top-heavy apportionment. It 
belongs—we insist —for the good 
of your soul, for the elevation of 
your spirit. Tens of millions 


spired, have been compelled to 
look inward as well as outward 








matter to what extent they reek 
with nastiness, with perversion, 
with the lowest animal tendencies that have ever been attributed to 
man, are clean to clean minds, provided they are artistic. These noisy 
filth worshipers have won a loud-voiced college-faculty claque to 
their side to back them up and to aid and abet the publishers. To- 
gether they are dragging the lowest depths of the sewers for their plots 
and their sex complexes and their ‘‘art.’”’ Yes, there are unclean books 
today, a sink of them, and they have about reached the limit of our 
most patient tolerance. 





for beauty, for love, for charity, 
for faith, by these songs. 

In Blaikie’s Life of David Livingstone you will discover why some 
day Christianity will become the religion of all mankind. Bury’s Idea 
of Progress should clarify your perception of just what the progress, 
or, if you prefer the term, the progressivism of today is in the terms of 
its earliest beginnings and its evolution. 

So much for our selection. It should at least serve to encourage 


some speculation on just what is good reading to provide somewhat of 


wisdom and somewhat of culture. 








quence in everyday affairs as , 


have been gladdened and in-— 
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eSdealism’s Place tn the Political Sun : 
oe 
. & 
' ) ] HENEVER it came, the death of apparently is as tragic a thing tocarry onasan__ stock in trade is his opposition to the League of ei 
Woodrow Wilson was bound to re- administration which, for the sake of the inter- Nations. be 
focus public thought upon the great pretation of a principle, will ruthlessly put an If the people of this country were as bitterly x 4, 
world project for which he had stood and which — end to the most intimate friendships. opposed to the League as ex-Secretary of the 7a 
a majority of his fellow countrymen for the time So, in a sense, the present issue is between the __ Interior Fall, Senator Lodge, Senator Brandegee ps 
being had apparently rejected. More than once political bequests to the country of twomen who and the rest of them have said they were, it is a 
Mr. Wilson had said that he willingly would die have died within a year. a fair inference that they would have seized upon 
for the League of Nations. Not only did he do Fortunately the followers of Wilson are not the Teapot Dome as an excuse for deserting the 
just that, but he could not have chosen a more basing their hopes entirely on the mishaps of cause of the President to back Johnson, the high 
effective time for his sacrifice. The oil inquiry their opponents. Their cause is coming back on _ priest of American isolation. But nothing of the 
of the Senate, with its revelations of bribery itsownmerits. It has been coming back slowly, sort has happened. 
and cheapness and moral squalor in high govern- _ gradually, ever since it touched its lowest depths The other straw referred to was the nation- 
ment office, was in full swing when the death of in the election of 1920. wide vote on the Bok peace plan, which 
the ex-President called back to the memory of a The League of Nations has survived four years happened to come along at about the time Mr. 
shocked and disgusted American people a great and proved its usefulness to the world without Wilson died and when the oil inquiry had got 
cause in which there had been no place for greed the United States. into its stride. It fitted into the situation as a 
and corruption. People in America and on four othercontinents convenient measure of the public thought on 
In the attitude of the silent thousands about are beginning to ask what it might not have ac- America’s international relations. This vote of 
the house of death, on the day of the funeral, complished if the most powerful nation in the considerably more than half a million people 
and all the way to the tomb on the heights of world had not abandoned it at its birth. It has from all states, representing churches, schools, 
the Cathedral; in the same attitude of millions survived the aloofness of the United States and universities, business associations and labor or- 
of other men and women throughout the coun- _ the pernicious attitude of some member nations, ganizations, was eighty-seven per cent in favor 
try who in spirit also were in Washington, there provoked by that aloofness. It has survived of the selected plan. And the plan is that the 
seemed to be for the dead man’s cause a renewal and grown in strength, despite so many under- United States shall get as close as possible to the 
of the same faith and sympathy with which he mining influences that its enemies no longer call League of Nations. 
himself had been received in the hour of his liv- it weak and ridiculous. It has prevented wars 
ing, personal triumph in the capitals of Europe and pulled one great nation, Austria, out of cA Great Issue Seeks the an 
and in the cities of his own country. apparently hopeless bankruptcy. It is now en- 
gaged in rendering thesame service to Hungary, HO is the man with some reasonable 
The New Aspects of “Normalcy” with an American citizen, W. P. G. Harding, chance of election most likely to lead the 
acting as its agent. Fifty-two sovereign na- country not only close to the League but into HH 
N THEIR grief for a lost leader his adherents tions have been members of the League for four it? Inasmuch as President Coolidge, who in HH 
have found new hope that the cause itself is years without any one of them, big or little, all probability is to be the Republican nominee, IH 
not lost; that, on the contrary, it has suffered finding such membership a menace to its sov- has declared himself against the League the in- | | 
only a four-year period of eclipse and will come ereign independence. Little Switzerland, Den- terest centers in the Democratic Convention | 
back this year, first, in the action of the coming mark, Holland—none of them has lost anything next month at New York. | 
Democratic nominating convention, and then in in dignity, treasure or prestige by daring to do League advocates are wondering what Mr. | 
the result of the presidential election in No- what the most powerful country in the world Wilson would have his party do about it. were he | 
vember. said it was afraid to do. alive. It goes without saying that in the present- | 
Their new expectation of victory is based on day American political vocabulary the word | 
their appraisal of the probable effect on the The - Answer of the People ‘idealism’? means Wilson and Wilson means Ay 
people of this most dramatic contrast in the full membership in the League. Mr. Wilson 
history of American politics, the contrast be- HE League since its organization has had nothing whatever to do with the selection of 
tween the promise of a great plan not yet adopted worked ceaselessly and with success along Gov. James M. Cox as the presidential nominee 
by America and the accidental but nevertheless humanitarian lines for the eradication of world- four years ago. He neither approved nor op- 
revolting outcome of an experiment which de- wide evils, and the United States, in spite ofitself posed the idea of nominating Mr. McAdoo in 
liberately rejected idealism as a national handi- and almost bystealth, has been forced to coéper- 1920, although he did find material for a little 
cap and menace. ate in these welfare activities. At the outset of mild sarcasm in the lack of emphasis with which 
Once more the losers of four years ago would — the Harding administration the American Gov- his son-in-law then declared that he was not | 
make the issue between idealism and ‘“nor- ernment went out of its way to snub andignore seeking the nomination. | 
malcy.’’ They are willing to rest their case in the League. But the League has become too Neither had Mr. Wilson named any man as | 
part on the most obvious and conspicuous prod- strong to be snubbed. In the very month that his choice for the nomination in 1924. But he | 
uct of normalcy, which is that men of the Mr. Wilson died the chiefs of divisions in the talked freely with his few intimate friends as to | 
character of Albert B. Fall could be trusted State Department were instructed to give full the type of man required, and these associates | 
to guard the property and the welfare of the and prompt consideration and response to all were not left in doubt at his death as to what he | 
nation. communications from the League. thought of various individuals and their capaci- | 
In the treaty fight of 1919, Fall, then in the England has changed from the indifference ties for measuring up to that type. The writer | 
Senate, was one of the most persistent and vin- and skeptical tolerance which marked her early _ of this article has talked with these friends and 
dictive persecutors of the sick man in the White attitude toward the League to the policy of the also with several of the men who are considered 
House. But this same Fall, in the cabinet of present Ramsay Macdonald government—to by themselves or by others as presidential possi- 
the normalcy administration, more than offset deal with and through the League as the great bilities. Therefore it is possible to draw some 
the effect of his former opposition to the League international agency for peace which Woodrow _ conclusions as to candidates from what may be a 
of Nations. Wilson was determined it should be. considered fairly as the Wilson point of view. had ! 
Mr. Wilson died as a martyr to his idealism. Herein the United States there have been two Such conclusions begin with the complete Vy, | 
It probably is none the less true that Mr. Har- significant straws to indicate a decided change eliminating of Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo. If Gn 
ding died as a martyr to his normalcy. For, from the feeling of 1920. One of these is the Mr. McAdoo had measured up to the Wilson i 
according to his friends and associates, a con- failure of Hiram Johnson to derive any political’ requirements politically and ethically, the fact 6 
tributing cause of his death was the fear and advantage whatever from the embarrassment that he was a son-in-law probably would not "94 
ive worry of a decent, well-meaning man over the placed on President Coolidge’s administration have hurt him in the opinion of the ex-President, MS 
ws possible disclosures concerning some of the asso- by the oil investigation. Johnson was the only but it certainly would not have helped him. m4 
Ie) ciates who had been forced upon him by the cir- would-be candidate making any serious effort to Mr. Wilson loathed the thought of nepotism, e) 
Ma cumstances of reactionary politics and by his get the Republican presidential nomination away Wa 
RY own amiability. A good-fellow administration from Mr. Coolidge. Johnson’s only political (Continued on Page 205) te 
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Lhe Gunmicks 


The gayest folk you ever knew 
Who live on roofs and chimneys too. 


The Sixth of the Series—Little Granny Patch -It 
By Lou RoGERS_ 


(Color by EOE Drawings by 
Howard Smith a Ey etm TheeAuthor 


If it is desired to cut out the pic- 
tures, mount this page on cardboard 
or heavy paper first. Simple tabs at 
back or corners will hold them up. 
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HE QUICK GRABBED OFF HIS RAGGED HAT 
AND HIT THE BOOLY BIRD A WHACK 


herself 
On atin roof no bigger than a shelf. 
Her house is like a raisin bun 
Mother made once just for fun; 
It sets close up beside the gutter 
Where Granny Patch-it loves to putter. 
She stopped the pipe with Gimmick hay 
Because her ducks just have to play; 
She catches fish for dinner, too, 
And Gimmick turtles for a stew. 
Her ducks sleep in a trundle bed 
With regular pillows at the head; 
They sit in chairs and eat with 
spoons; 
They sing two little quacky tunes; 
And Duck-O-Bah can dance a jig, 
If Granny plays the harp-o-tig. 
She always tucks them in at night 
And cuffs them gently when they 
fight. 
She bakes such funny little cakes 
With sparkling frosting, like snow- 
flakes; . 
And if some Gimmick needs a 
patch, 
Or if one gets a smarty scratch, 
- He says: “Oh, Granny’ll help me 
through! 
Granny knows just what to do.” 
And once when Go-tee Bill was bad 
And chewed the only dress she had, 
She didn’t bang him with a brick 
Nor scold and drive him with a 
stick; 
She didn’t do a thing he feared; 
She took him by his scraggy beard 
And looked him kindly in the eye— 
He got so ’shamed he had to cry. 
And oh, the stories Granny knows— 
Millions and millions, I suppose! 
And when the roof is almost dark, 
And birds sing in the Gimmick park, 
She leans against the front-door post 
And tells about a Gimmick ghost 


ITTLE GRANNY PATCH.-IT lives by 





ittle Granny Patch-lt 


By Lou 


Who wanders round in broad daylight 
And fades to nothing when it’s night. 


Well, once a robber sneaked around 

And never made a single sound; 

Right down the chimney side he clumb— 

It skinned his knees and knuckles some. 

He had a great big flour bag 

With which to carry off the swag. 

A Booly bird sat on a bush 

A-hissing, “Shame!” and “ Toosh, man, 
toosh!” 

Do you suppose he stopped for that? 

He quick grabbed off his ragged hat 

And hit the Booly bird a whack 

That knocked him crack upon his back. 

The Booly bird lay in a maze 

And didn’t know a thing for days; 

And then that robber crept and crept. 

He looked at everywhere he stept, 

Because a stick might snipperty-snap 

And wake up Granny from her nap. 

He trod upon her Pin-pan vine 

And squashed the berries—all but nine; 

He kicked her flowers in the head; 

He scuffed across her Hokum bed 

And ground the plants down flat as flat; 

And all the time he spit and spat. 


HER DUCKS SLEEP IN A TRUNDLE BED 
WITH REGULAR PILLOWS AT THE HEAD 


And when he got around the door, 

He wiped his shoes on Granny’s floor! 
The ducks would prob’ly guv a squawk, 
If they had waddled up the walk; 

But they were busy eating leaves 

And never thought to watch for thieves; 
And not a sound did Granny hear. 

She sleeps out loud, too loud, oh dear! 


ROGERS. 


Besides, she has a way that’s queer 
Of stuffing cotton in each ear 

And hauling quilts above her head; 
You’d hardly know she was in bed. 
The chimney or the roof could fall, 
And she would never hear at all. 

“Hi, yi! Hi, yi!” the robber thought, 
And opened wide the bag he’d 

brought. 

“There’s no one here to catch me; oh, 
I'll steal the best and off I’ll go! 
Tum-pumpy-ump! Poly-roly-ole! 
The world’s all swag—to be stole!” 






















AND OH, THE STORIES GRANNY KNOWS— 
MILLIONS AND MILLIONS, I SUPPOSE! 


He started in to root and paw 

In every likely place he saw; 

He snatched up Granny’s silver bowl; 

Her knives and forks and spoons he stole. 

There wasn’t much he left behind. 

He took the clock she loves to wind, 

Her watch and chain, her diamond 
brooches, 

Her Sunday shawl with the goldy 
smootches. 

He ate a strawberry tart he saw; 

And when he left, he yelled “Haw! 
Haw!” 

And Granny dreamed beneath the quilt 

That all her best preserves were spilt; 

She snuffed and sniffled in her sleep, 

But never waked the littlest peep. 

And so the robber sneaked away 

In the very middle of a sunny day, 

And on his back a flour bag 

Chockerty full of the best, best swag. 

Wasn’t that ashame? My! My! 

If the Kops had just come by! 

Well, he ran and ran, that robber did; 

By and by he stopped and hid 





AND DUCK-O-BAH CAN DANCE A JiG, 
IF GRANNY PLAYS THE HARP-O-TIG 


Behind a jar on a window sill. 

Pegg, Wegg and Negg and Go-tee Bill 
Were fishing in a flower pot 

And saw him there just when he squat. 


“The chief of all the robber crooks— 


I know him by the way he looks,” 

They whispered low, so very low. 

The robber didn’t see them look; 

He hummed to himself, “I'll find a nook 

Where I can count the things I’ve took. 

Tum-pumpy-ump! Poly-roly-ole! 

The world’s all swag—to be stole!” 
They tagged him over chimney tops; 
That took a lot of hipperty-hops. 

He ran along the slipperiest eaves— 
It’s dreadful scarey to chase thieves; 
Why, once he jumped a rusty gutter 
And landed on a swinging shutter! 
Pegg, Wegg and Negg and Go-tee Bill 
Held their breath and stayed stock 

still; 
They couldn’t jump as far at all; 


They’d tumble through and fall and fall! 


If he had seen them tagging round, 
He’d got away with just one bound; 
But Granny’s things were in his mind; 
He never thought to look behind ; 

He scootched behind a Gimmick wall 
To count them over, forks and all. 
Suddenly he heard a “ Ba-a-a-a-a-a!” 
He shot right up and up so far 

That Granny’s house was big’s a pea. 
And Go-tee Bill was like a bee. 

He fell straight down a chimney hole, 
With not a thing that he had stole. 
Pegg, Wegg and Negg and Go-tee Bill 
Picked Granny’s things from off the hill. 
As if ’twere the grandest fun, 
They carried every single one 

And laid it back upon the shelf 
Where she had put it first herself. 
She never knew a thing about it. 

If you told her, she would doubt it. 
And oh, the funniest, funniest part! 
She went to get that strawberry tart, 
And when she saw it wasn’t there, 
She said, “I ate it, I declare!” 








Planning the Babys Vacation 


| 
i 
} 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


a|LIIS is the time when every mother of a On the other hand, baby care is today so well 





4} young baby is wondering whether her 
4| vacation plans are going to work out 
4] properly, as far as the baby is concerned. 
This is particularly true with regard to city 
mothers and babies. If you live in the 
country and have a comfortable home, there 
aa RR is no reason why the baby should go away. 
Even in the cities it is possible so to arrange the household 
that the baby may be kept perfectly well and comfortable all 
through the hot summer months. In many cases the baby’s 
Vacation is not planned at all. He simply “goes along,’’ be- 
ciuse the mother or father, or both, want to take a holiday 
or find it needful to do so. 

Not so many years ago the problem of taking the baby 
upon a vacation resolved itself into the simple one of the 





selection of a place where the surroundings were considered 
healthful and the milk supply was supposed to be fairly good, 
and the results as far as the baby was concerned were some- 
times disastrous. Today the problem of taking the baby on 
a holiday is paradoxical, for it is both more complex and more 
simple. It is more complex because there are so many new 
ways open for spending a summer holiday. The use of the 
automobile for touring, the more common practice of going 
to summer camps and living out-of-doors, and the more in- 
timate knowledge we have of the methods of baby care and 
the way. in which they are to be applied seemingly make the 
question of taking the baby away from home a complex one, 
because it has to be studied from many points of view. 


standardized, and the methods of eases babies well 
are so easily followed, that no matter how he travels or 
where he goes there is no reason why he should not have the 
same healthful surroundings and care that are possible for 
him in his own home. And so the question of the baby’s 
vacation need not frighten any mother. The one thing that 
is necessary is to plan carefully in advance and not wait until 
the last minute, trusting to good luck rather than good 
management to provide for the things that will be necessary 
to secure the baby’s happiness and care. 
Selecting the place for the baby’s vacation will depend 
largely upon the habits and wishes of the family. There is no 
particular reason why everyone else in the family must go to 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Chanel Lenief 


‘Paul Poiret 


Lenief 


Chanel Berthe 


The Tevo Types of Clothes Essential for Vacation Days 


PON a modern dreadnought of a hat- 

box sits the first of a sextette equipped 

to “‘do’’ Europe, and she wears a stun- 

ning Chanel coat dress of checked brown-and- 
tan wool with beige crépe. The back is plain 
and straight, and the jacket front gives the ap- 
pearance of a suit. The hat is from Georgette. 
The one essential—besides cash !—for Euro- 
pean travel seems to be a navy wool reps frock, 
and Lenief has put his best efforts into the one 
second from left. It has a band of royal blue 


crépe on collar and cuffs and around hips, and 
the inevitable touch of red—this time embroid- 
ered with white—is added to the hip band. 
More buttons, more plaids, more scarfs! 
Going on the assumption that one cannot have 
too much of a good thing, Lenief combines all 
three features in a magpie coat, which buttons 
its smart cape to form sleeves. Maria Guy 
ties a white silk kerchief around her black hat. 
From Paul Poiret is the green wool crépe 
coat, with collar facing, bands and deep circular 


hem of brown wool crépe. Reboux’s brown 
picot straw has its brim faced with brown and 
green plaid, and plaited brown grosgrain in 
front. The traveler second from right also 
chose Chanel’s coat dress, the back of which 
appears at extreme left; here it is black-and- 
white flannel with bright red buttons, and white 
silk crépe facing on collar. Reboux’s felt has a 
red ribbon held by two “synthetic” birds. 
Berthe uses many shiny black buttons on a 
handsome black reps coat with capelike sleeves. 
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Jean Patou 























Molyneux 
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Georgette 





Scarlet cording, sewed together, —_—— 
forms the crushable hat —an ideal 
one for traveling. 

One needs for traveling in Europe 
or resort wear in America only two 


The sketches on these pages from the recent Paris openings for spring and 
summer show correct lines, fabrics and trimming details. 
dresses made on similar lines in your local stores. 


You will find 
No patterns are offered. 


Paul Poiret 


Chanel 


— The center frock for a youthful 


matron is of black satin, a favorite 
for both daytime and evening this 
year. Typical of the house of Geor- 
gette is the straightness of line and 





types of clothes: sports and semi- 

sports for daytime, as on the page at left, and 
simple, informal dinner clothes for evening, as 
above. An evening cloak should be omitted 
for Europe, unless one is spending some time in 
Deauville or other fashionable resort, but it is 
essential for an up-to-date summer hotel in this 
country. For Europe black or navy is an ex- 
cellent color choice for daytime and black for 
evening, while in America one travels in dark 


clothes and takes light summery colors for day- 
time and either dark or light for evening. 

For the matron, Patou makes a lovely jade- 
green crépe and revels in things circular, a 
favorite motif of this house. The back is plain 
and straight, with a cape that ties in front; 
the flounce takes an upward turn at each side. 

Molyneux’s tucked black crépe evening cape 
has ostrich trimming and a lining of gold cloth. 


the draping at the side. Gold, blue 
and red flowers are embroidered on the skirt. 
Chanel relies on perfection of line for the ma- 
tron’s severe black satin. The circular flounce 
extends on the left side only to armhole depth. 
Red geraniums are at the shoulder. 

The pink-and-black-plaid taffeta from Paul 
Poiret has a ‘‘modesty”’ frill of pleated batiste 
at neck and armholes, while a sash Crosses the 
back and loops itself at each side of skirt. 
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cA Huge ‘Responsibitity 


Ninety Per Cent of the Worlds Motion 


Pictures are American Made 















By DouGtuas FAIRBANKS 


gaz]. IS an old story—that one of the universal language of the Amer- 
p} ican films. We have heard it again and again; and to those of us in 
the business there are constant reminders that we are present in re- 
mote corners of the earth which we can never hope to visit. We get 
this rot only through countless letters, but every time we meet a 
delegation of foreigners. At such a time there is never any of the re- 
serve and restraint that characterize the usual meeting of two persons 
of different nationalities. The greeting is wholehearted and genuine. 
no question that the impression made by the 
films is greater and deeper than that of any other circulating 
medium. Sometimes this takes a humorous turn. One of te ies 
our representatives in the East brought a story back with 
him on a visit to the studio that a Chinaman who had sud- 
denly grown rich ordered his house furnished, not with the 
best of the very wonderful art of his own country which 
would have been in keeping with his surroundings, but with 
American-made furniture which he had seen in the films. 
I myself have seen, in the market place of a little town on the 















PHOTO, BY CHARLES WARRINGTON 
PICTORIALLY, THERE IS QUITE A DEPARTURE FROM 
THE CAREFREE ‘‘THIEF OF BAGDAD”’ ABOVE, TO 
THE SERIOUS MINDED YOUNG MAN AT THE LEFT— 


edge of the Sahara, Arab children who never heard of Napo- 
leon shout with delight as they tried to imitate the walk of 
Charlie Chaplin. 

That this influence might be used to serious purpose there 
is no doubt. There never was such a chance for inspired 
propaganda. Winston Churchill told me two years ago at a 
dinner party in London that he thought in two generations 
India could be conquered with the films. By this he meant 


that the civilization of India could be brought up to the 


European level, if a number of theaters were operated sys- 
tematically in various important parts of the country and 
directed to the sole end of serving just the right mental food. 


The danger of course is that, once there is a concentrated: 


effort to harness such a power, too much will be attempted 
at once, and the result will be dull and 
educational in the informative, dry 
sense and not inspirational. It has 
never seemed to me that the educational 
use of the films lay in the unfolding of 
history devoid of romance, in their ca- 
pacity to set forth the progress and dis- 
coveries of science or to record mere 
news happenings. We can with the 
films through human stories teach the 
fundamentals of life which are essen- 
tially the same the world over. And the 
pure drama of life correctly presented 
has the greatest educational value. 





Bringing Nations Together 


HEN remote peoples see how little 
difference there is between us, for 
instance, and themselves, they will come 
closer to understanding and to tolerance 
than through any medium of books and 
schools and, I am courageous enough to 
think, churches. To make one nation 
understood by another, and to dispel 
the idea of differences which create only 
suspicion—these results are far more 
progressive and important than the thin, 
superficial thing that we call civiliza- 
tion. It is only a name and a point of 
view, anyway. It means different things 
under different circumstances. 
From the human standpoint the 
American films have been understood 
and accepted. In the beginning we 





































































































































































































































PHOTO. BY CHARLES WARRINGTON 


ANOTHER SCENE FROM ‘‘THE THIEF OF BAGDAD”’ 


BUT BOTH ARE REALLY DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


made films solely for America. We had no thought that such 
stories as the one I made from the stage play, Arizona, would 
be popular in India. It seemed strange to us, but we were 
quite content as new territory for our product was constantly 
being opened. That the appeal of some of these films was 
basically sound and true was the reason for their success 
everywhere. There came a time when the mere novelty of 
pictures in motion wore off in the remote places as well as 
in what we call the key cities of this country. An interesting 
instance of the truth of this basic appeal of telling a story 
through pictures was brought home to me recently. I saw'a 
Japanese film made from a popular 
Japanese novel, and I was surprised to 
find that it would not only be readily 
understood outside of Japan, but that 
it was really not so very different from 
what we do here either in subject mat- 
ter or treatment. 





cAnd -America Leads 


LMOST every country is today 
making films. It is too important 

an agency of education to be disre- 
garded. Only the other day a member 
of Parliament made a speech declaring 
that ninety per cent of the films ex- 
hibited in England and throughout the 
British Empire were American. He de- 
plored this because it was influencing, 
educating and impressing the youth 
from an American viewpoint. Statistics 
prepared by our Federal Board of 
Trade show that the average age of the 
moving-picture audience is only twenty- 
three, and therefore those audiences 
are young enough to be influenced and 
impressed by what they see depicted 





on the screen. Small wonder then that 
foreign governments should be con- 
cerned about the American control ol 


the films. Early teaching is the hardest 
to undo or change. 

There is no real reason for our domi- 
nation of the screen, except that the 
start and the impetus that we have will 
make it difficult to overtake us. ‘ihe 
situation is, however, slightly more 
complicated than that, and it may be 
that we are the logical country to carry 
on this industry. In the early days, as 
long as the mere novelty of the medium 
was an attraction, foreign companies, 
particularly French and Italian ones, 
did well here with their films, which 
were for a time perhaps better than ihe 
American pictures. But so quick was 
the response to the films in this amuse- 
ment loving country, with its hundreds 
of big cities, that it seemed better busi- 
ness to adapt and suit the material to 
the American audiences. 

For one reason or another, there are 
some pictures which do not appeal to 
all countries or even to all parts of this. 
A few pictures have gone well in the 
large towns here and have failed to 
draw in the ruralcommunities. I believe 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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THERE IN THE 
OPEN A TERRI- 
BLE, BRIEF AND 
DECISIVE BAT- 
TLE ENSUED. 
THE SMOKE AND 
DIN ENVELOPED 
TOM. HIS GUN 
SCORCHED HIS 
HANDS, THE 
POWDER BURNED 
HIS FACE 
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ity. lonsbee held his hands over the heat, though 
a they could not have been chilled. The morn- 
ing was warm. Milly saw they were quiver- 
==) ing slightly. 

“Shore we ought to have got that job off our hands long 
ago,”’ said Pruitt. ‘Wal, Hank, heah’s my idee: Let’s pull 
out, ford the river below, an’ strike for the Brazos. There’s 
buffalo, an’ this main herd won’t be long comin’.” 

‘Suits me good,’’ responded the other in relief. ‘‘ Now let’s 
have everythin’ clear. We've shared the hide money Jett’s 
woman had. How about the rest of this outfit?” 

“‘Same way, share an’ share alike.” 

“Uh-huh. The deal’s made. Shake on it, 
bee, extending his hand. 

Pruitt met it halfway with his own. ‘Hank, we stuck 
together for aboot two years, an’ I reckon we're a good team.” 

“You bet, Andy,”’ Follonsbee agreed. ‘‘ But, say, we for- 
got Catlee. Where’s he been?”’ 

“Reckon he was scared. Mebbe he’s runnin’ yet.” 

‘“‘Nope, Andy; your hate of Yanks has got you figgerin’ 
this Catlee wrong,” protested Follonsbee. ‘I don’t know 
what he is, but he’s got me figgerin’. We'd better give him 
a hoss an’ pack an’ turn him loose.” 

Milly heard quick, rustling footsteps behind her, and Cat- 
lee appeared round the wagon, with a gun leveled low in his 
right hand. 

Follonsbee saw him first and let out a startled exclama- 
tion. Pruitt jerked up. Then he froze. 

“Howdy, men,’’ was Catlee’s greeting, in a voice these 
companions evidently had never heard him use before. 

Follonsbee uttered a gasp of amazed conviction. ‘Andy! 
I told you!” 

Pruitt scarcely moved a muscle, unless in the flicker of an 
eyelash. He hissed out: ‘‘Who in blazes are you now?” 


said Follons- 


“CMALL matter,” replied Catlee as warily, with weapon 

extended, he sheered round squarely in front of Pruitt; 
“but if it’d please you to be acquainted with me at this late 
day—you can bow to Sam Davis.”’ 

“Uh-huh! Late pard of the Youngers,’’ retorted Follons- 
bee, going white in the face. 

Pruitt made no comment. The leveled weapon, covering 
him and his comrade, was the great factor in his reaction. 
Not for the slightest fraction of a second did he take his 
furious gaze from Catlee. All the power of sight and mind 
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was fixed on Catlee’s eyes, to read there the intent that pre- 
ceded action. 

He chose an instant, probably the one in which Catlee 
decided, and like a flash threw his gun. As it left his hip 
and snapped, Catlee’s gun crashed. 

The force of the bullet knocked Pruitt flat. ‘‘Hur-ry, 
Hank!” he yelled in a fierce, wild tone of terrible realization 
and, flinging away the empty weapon he had forgotten to 
load, he lurched like a crippled panther for Jett’s rifle. 

Milly heard Catlee’s second shot and the sodden thud of 
Follonsbee falling. He made no outcry. 


RUITT’S actions were so swift that Catlee missed him as 

with spasmodic dive he grasped and raised Jett’s rifle 
over the mess box. Up he sprang, grotesque, yet wonderfully 
agile, to discharge the heavy rifle even as he received Catlee’s 
fire square in his chest. Staggering back, he dropped the 
weapon, his arms spread. Step by step, he went back- 
wards—over the bank—into the river. A sounding splash 
followed his disappearance. 

Milly’s set gaze wavered. A silence intervened. Then the 
appalling fixity of her attention broke with a shock, and 
she looked for Catlee. He lay on the ground beside the camp 
fire. His hand twitched—released the smoking gun. 

Milly leaped out of the wagon and ran to him. She knelt. 
His hat was off; the gray storm of his eyes was fading. 
“‘Oh—oh—Catlee!”’ cried Milly poignantly. 

“Good luck,’’ he whispered as his heli quivered to a 
relaxation. He had been shot through ‘the breast. 

“Oh, heavens, how awful! He’s dead! They’re all 
dead. I’m left alone. It’s over! Brave Catlee—he saved me. 
But what can I do?” 

Milly was silenced by the shrill neigh of one of the horses 
hitched to the wagon. Wild and sharp pealed out a whistling 
answer‘from across the river. She bounded up and peered 
out under the cottonwoods. Mounted Indians were riding 
down into the river. 

For a moment she stared in horror. Then the spirit born 
of these trying hours ran through her like a white flame and, 
climbing to the seat of the wagon, she whipped up the reins. 
The horses, not wholly recovered from fright, needed no 
urging. They broke into a trot, dragging the saddled horses 


behind the wagon. Out of the clearing, into the brakes they 
went. Road there was none, but a wide lane of crushed 
weeds and brush marked where Jett had driven the wagon 
in, and later had ridden to and fro on horseback. The team 
followed it and they crashed through the bending clumps of 
brush that hung over it, and bumped over logs. 

Presently the horses were no longer in the lane through 
the brush; they had swerved to one side or the other, Milly 
did not know which. But she kept her sense of direction—to 
the right was down river, and to the left was the prairie, the 
main herd of buffalo and the camps of the hunters. She must 
get out in the open quickly. 

She let the horses have free rein. They quickened their 
gait, but showed no sign of bolting. They wanted to get out 
of that jungle, and they broke a path through thickets, over 
rotten logs, and under matted, hanging vines. Milly had all 
she could a to keep from being swept from her seat. 

Then she saw light ahead, low down through the trees. 
It was a wide, bare strip of sand, where a tributary of the 
Pease flowed in the wet season. The horses soon crossed it, 
to enter the brakes again. Here in the shade and dust and 
the mélée of threshing brush round her face, Milly lost al! 
sense of the right direction. She realized her peril, yet did 
not despair. 

Suddenly a crashing of brush in front of her almost 
stopped her heart. A huge brown buffalo bull tore ahead o! 
her, passing to the left. Then again she heard crashing ahea«! 
of her, to one side and more at a distance. There were buffalo 
in the brakes. 

Above the swish of the brush, the rattle of the wagon, anc 
~ pound of hoofs she began to hear a low, rumbling thun 

er. 

“They said they’d stampede!”’ she cried fearfully. 


MOMENT later quite unexpectedly the horses burst 

out of the brakes onto the open prairie. Milly was a: 
amazed as frightened. The plain was so dusty she could not 
see a mile, and strings of buffalo were disappearing into a yel- 
low, broken pall. 

The thunder was louder now, and it came out of the dust 
curtain which obscured the prairie. The horses, snorting, 
loped for a mile, then slowed to a walk and halted. Milly 
tried to get her bearings. The whole horizon to fore and 
right was streaked with dust and thronged with moving 
buffalo. From behind her the line of river timber extended 
on her right, to fade in the obscurity of dust. This estab- 
lished her position. She must make a wide turn to the left, 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Twenty is gone before you know it—and then you are twenty-frve! And next, with hardly a 
breathing-space, a woman is in her thirties. 


Once, the number of her birthdays used definitely to fixawoman’s status. Today, physicians say that 
the number of years has little to do with age—it is almost entirely a matter of physical condition. 


Keep your skin young by keeping it in good condition. The world will not say of you that 
you are beginning to look old, so long as you can keep a fresh, clear, beautiful skin. — 


erhaps the only trouble with your 
complexion is just- lack of will-power 


ALMosT anyone can make a great effort 
of will—once. 


But it takes an unusual person to re- 
peat even a small effort of will day 
after day, week in, week out. 


That is why so many women fail to keep a 
lovely skin after they have passed their twenties. 


A beautiful skin means—dai/ly care! 


Not hurried, perfunctory attention—but the 
whole of one’s thoughtand will, fora few min- 
utes out of every busy day, centered on keep- 
ing one’s skin in the best possible condition. 


Each day your skin is changing—old skin 
dies and new takes its place. Begin, now, to 
give this mew skin the special care it needs— 
and see how soft and smooth you can make 
it—how quickly the faults that have worried 
you will psec 


Perhaps, almost a the pores of 
your nose have become enlarged, so that they 
are a noticeable fault in your complexion. You 
can overcome this defect. Use, every night, 
the following special treatment :— 


Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


WARING a cloth from hot water, lather 
it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it 
to your face. When the heat has expanded 
the pores, rub in very gently a fresh lather of 
Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot water and lather 
application several times, stopping at once if 
your nose feels sensitive. Then finish by rubbing 
your nose for a few seconds with a piece of ice. 


An oily skin is one of the commonest com- 
plexion faults. You can correct excessive 
oiliness by using this treatment each night 
before you go to bed:— 


FIRST cleanse your skin by washing in your 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, 
but leave the skin slightly damp. Now, 
with warm water work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly —always with an upward and out- 
ward motion.: Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. If — 
- your face for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 


These are only two of the famous skin 
treatments contained in the booklet “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,’’ which is wrapped around 


every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Special 
treatments for each different skin need are 
given in this booklet. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap to- 
day, and begin, tonight, the right treatment 
for your skin. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks for regular toilet use, 
including any of the special Woodbury treat- 
ments. Woodbury’s also comes in con- 
venient 3-cake boxes. 


For ten cents— a guest-size set of three 


famous Woodbury skin preparations! 





i THE ANDREW JERGENS Co. 
105 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’'s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, 


Name 








: Street__ 


: City Le 
Cut out this coupon and send it to us to-day 














i For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature 


Together with the treatment booklet, “'A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., : 
Limited, 105 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. angen see: 
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cross the dry stream bed, and then go up the river to 
the camps of the hide hunters. 

Suddenly she missed something. The two saddle 
horses! They had broken off in the rough ride. She 
looked back at the dark, ragged line of the timber from 
where she had come. The air was clearer that way. 
Movement and flash attracted her gaze. She saw 
animals run out into the open—lean, colored ponies with 
riders. They stretched out in swift motion, graceful, wild, 
incomparably a contrast to the horses of white hunters. 
She was being pursued by Comanche Indians! 

She screamed at the horses and swung the lash, beating 
them into a gallop. The lightly loaded wagon lurched and 
bounced over the hummocky prairie. The heavy strain on 
the reins threatened to tear her arms from their sockets. 
Soon the horses broke from a gallop into a run and caught 
up with scattered groups and lines of buffalo. 

Milly was in the throes of the keenest terror that had yet 
beset her. The horses plunged, hurtling the wagon along; 
the wind, tainted with dust and the scent of buffalo, rushed 
into her face; the drag on the reins, at first scarcely per- 
ceptible in her excitement, began to hurt hands, wrists, arms, 
shoulders. The breakneck pace across the prairie, with stam- 
peding buffalo before and Comanche Indians behind, was 
too great, too magnificent, too terrible to prostrate the girl. 
Opposed to all her fears was the resolve roused in her by her 
love, by the example of the man who had died to save her, 
by the marvel of the moment. 


HE gazed back over her shoulder. The Comanches had 

gained. They were not half a mile away, riding now in 
wide formation, naked, gaudy, lean, feathered, swift and wild 
as a gale of wind in the tall prairie grass. 

‘Better death among the buffalo!’ cried Milly, and she 
turned to wrap both reins round her left wrist, to lash out 
with the whip, and to scream “‘Run! Run! Run!” 

Buffalo loped ahead of her, to each side, and behind, in 
straggling groups and lines, all headed in the same direction 
as the vague denser bunches at the right. Here the dust 
pall moved like broken clouds, showing light and dark. She 
became aware of an increasing rumble in her ears. The 
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sound grew; it came closer; it swelled to a roar. And pres- 
ently she located it in the rear. 

She turned. With startled gaze she saw a long, bobbing, 
black, ragged mass pouring like a woolly flood out over the 
prairie. A sea of buffalo! They were moving at a lope, pon- 
derously, regularly; and the scalloped head of that immense 
herd crossed the line between Milly and the Comanches. She 
saw the vermilion paint on the naked bodies and lean faces 
of the savages as they wheeled their horses to race along 
with the buffalo. Then thin whorls of rising dust obscured 
them from her sight. A half mile of black, bobbing humps 
moved between her and the Comanches. 

She uttered a wild cry that was joy, wonder and accept- 
ance of the thing she had trusted. Thicker grew the dust 
mantle; wider the herd! The Comanches might now have 
been a thousand miles away for all the harm they could do 
her. As they vanished in the obscurity of dust, so did they 
also from Milly’s mind. 

She drove the plunging, maddened team of horses in the 
midst of buffalo surrounding her as far as eye could see. 
Her intelligence told her that she was now in greater peril of 
death than at any time heretofore, yet, although there was 
natural terror in the moment, still she did not seem afraid of 
the buffalo. Her horses were running while the buffalo were 
loping; thus she kept gaining on groups near her and passing 
them. Always they sheered away, some of the bulls kicking 
out with wonderful quickness. The trampling of hoofs was 
deafening, but it was not now like thunder. It was too close. 
It did not swell or rumble or roll. It roared. 

A thousand tufted tails switched out of the mass, and ten 
times that many shaggy humps bobbed in sight. The larger, 
denser mass on the left loped up at a somewhat faster gait 
than the groups Milly had first encountered. It forged 
ahead for a time, then gradually absorbed all the buffalo, 
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until they were moving in unison. Gradually they a 
peared to pack together, to obliterate the open spades 
and to close in on the horses. This was what Milly had 
feared most. ; 
The horses took the bits between their teeth and rap 
headlong. They plunged into the rear of the movin 
buffalo, to make no impression otherwise than to split 
the phalanx for a few rods, and be kicked from all sides 
Here the horses reared, plunged, and sent out above the 
steady roar a piercing scream of terror. Milly had never bp. 
fore heard the scream of a horse. She could do nothing by 
cling to the reins and the wagon seat, and gaze with dis. 
tended eyes. 
One of the white horses, Jett’s favorite, plunged to his 


‘knees. Milly seemed to be clamped to her seat by paralysis, 


The other white horse plunged on, dragging his mate to his 
feet and into the race again. Then the space around horses 
and wagon closed in, narrowed to an oval, with only a few 
yards clear to the fore and on each side. Behind, the huge 
lowered, shaggy heads almost bobbed against the wagon, | 

The time of supreme suspense had come. The horses had 
been compelled to slacken their gait to accommodate that of 
the buffalo. They could neither forge ahead nor swerve to 
one side or the other or stop. They were blocked, hemmed in, 
and pushed. And their terror was extreme. They plunged in 
unison, and singly; they screamed and bit at the kicking 
buffalo. It was a miracle that leg or harness or wheel was not 
broken. 


VIOLENT jolt nearly unseated Milly. The wagon had 
been struck from behind. Fearfully she looked back. A 
stupid-faced old bull with shaggy head as large as a barrel 
was wagging along almost under the end of the wagon bed. 
He had bumped into it. Then the space on the left closed in 
until buffalo were right alongside the wheels. Milly wrung 
her hands. It would happen now. A wheel would be broken, 
the wagon overturned, and she 
A big, black bull rubbed his rump against the hind wheel, 
The iron tire, revolving fast, scraped hard on his hide. Quick 
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THE BREAKNECK PACE ACROSS THE PRAIRIE, WITH STAMPEDING BUFFALO BEFORE AND COMANCHE 








INDIANS BEHIND, WAS TOO GREAT TO PROSTRATE THE GIRL 
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Writing, sewing—a thousand tasks make your hands conspicuous. Keep them lovely with this simple manicure 


No matter how 


file them — 


they are hopeless if you neglect this one thing 


You may file the nail tips ever so carefully 
—get just the length and shape that is most 
becoming to your hand. You may polish your 
nails exquisitely and yet they do not look 
right. 

For the most conspicuous thing of all— 
the all important part of the finger tip—is 
the cuticle. It gives the nails their beauty 
—lovely ovals framed in fresh white skin 
when it is right. When it is rough or torn 
and grown tight to the nail base, it makes 
the whole hand look utterly neglected. 

There is one right way to care for the 
cuticle so that it is evenly rounded, smooth 
and white and that is to remove the dead 
cuticle as it accumulates and to keep the fresh 
cuticle soft and free from the nail. Cutex 
supplies the safe, quick way to do this. 


Once or twice a week give your cuticle 
this slight attention. You will be delighted 
with the difference it makes in the appear- 
ance of your nails. 

After you have shaped the nail tips, re- 
move the old dead cuticle and shape the nail 
base with Cutex. This is easily done with a 
Cutex orange stick wrapped in cotton 
and wet with Cutex Cuticle Remover. 





Rough, ragged cuticle spoils the nicest 
nails. Cutex gives quickly the soft, 


smooth nail rims you long for. 


skin around the whole nail base. Then 
after you have rinsed the fingers wipe each 
nail carefully. All the old dead skin wipes 
away—leaving the cuticle fresh and even. 
Now you have the lovely frame you should 
have for the nail. 


Cutex is also the best and easiest bleach 
for the nails. Rub the orange stick, still wet, 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


you shape and 


over any stains and under each nail tip to 
make the nails spotless and transparent. 


A fragrant tinted polish. Now you are 
ready to polish the nails. If you want a deli- 
cate rose pearl lustre use Cutex’s latest success 
—the new Powder Polish in the convenient 
new box that shakes out. It is unbelievably 
quick. A few swift strokes across the palm 
and the nails are gleaming and rosy with a 
brilliance that lasts for days. 

For the between-manicure care of the nails 
smooth a little Cutex Cuticle Cream (Com- 
fort) on the base of each nail at night. It 
will keep the nails and cuticle smooth and 
healthy. 

There are charming Cutex sets containing 
all these things and more for 60c, $1.00, $1.50 
and $3.00, or separate items are 35c. At all 
drug and department stores in the United 
States and Canada and chemist shops in 
England. 





Introductory Set—now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin or 
stamps for the Introductory Set containing trial 
sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
emery board and orange stick. Address 





Loosen the cuticle where it has grown 
fast to the nail and gently shape the 


A choice of four 
polishes 


Cutex Liquid Polish 


Cutex Powder —_ hen ne —— 
Cutex Cake Polis 
Cutex Paste Polish Street (or P. ©. Box) SS a eS 





= - City 








: NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. J 5 

: 114 West 17th Street, New York 
: enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
: containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 


Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. J 5, 
200 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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rmstrong’s Linoleum 


for was Floor in the House 


Tu E woman who 
planned this room didn’t 
take for granted that 
brown wood floors or 
yellow wood floors were 
the only ones to be had. 

She realized that there 
were such floors as lino- 
leum floors, and that 
these were better for her 











’s Plain Blue Linoleum, installed as a permanent floor, 
basis of the color scheme of this Dining-Room. 





purpose because she had 
a decorative color plan 
in mind. 

Somewhere she had 
seen a plain color lino- 
leum inarich, deep blue, 
and the color fascinated 
her. She determined 
upon it as the color scheme of her room. So the 
color scheme of that room started with the floor, 
exactly what happens when interior decorators 
plan their own color schemes. 

So, filled with enthusiasm, she set to work. 
Her floor was to be the deepest blue in the 
room, the hangings lighter, the walls lightest of 
all. All were in harmony; and when she saw 
what she had done she was overjoyed. And she 
realized that such a room was impossible with a 
floor of wood with itsinvariable brown or yellow. 

When you desire floors that are part of the color 
scheme of your rooms, write to our Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration for advice and 
colorplates that will assist you. 

And when you are ready, 
visit a nearby merchant and look 
over the new types of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum floors: Jaspés 
(two-toned effects) in blue, 
brown, gray, and sage green; the 
rich plain colors; the flowered 
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Parquetry Inlaid No. 510 | @ 





Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


clean. It improves, like 
old furniture, each time 
you go over it. It makes 
rugs seem lovelier. 


Waxing linoleum once 
or twice a year builds 
up a beautiful polish. A 
daily wiping with a dry 
dust-mop keeps it new- 
looking. 














YELLOW WOOD FLOORS 
WOULD HAVE SPOILED THIS ROOM 


carpet inlaids; marble tile inlaids; 
other tile and color effects. 


and many 


Inquire as to the best methods of laying such 
floors—for fine linoleum deserves more careful 
laying than can be done with tacks. You will 
naturally be willing to pay a reasonable price to 
have so beautiful a floor laid properly. 


Once laid, such a floor is not only beautiful; 
it is permanent. It lies as flat as a book-cover, 
without wrinkles or open seams. It is warm be- 
cause the felt beneath it is warm. It is springy 
and comfortable. It is waterproof and easy to 


Straight Line Inlaid No. 350 


































Moulded Inlaid No. 3082 


A beautiful linoleum 
floor is a result of these 
things: First, genuine 
linoleum; you can 
identify Armstrong’s 
Linoleum by the Circle 
**A”’ trademark on the 
burlap back. Second, 
proper laying. This is most important. Go to 
the ‘merchant who makes a specialty of this 
service. Third, color harmony between floor 
and room. Send for our book— 


‘*Tue ArT oF Home FurnisHING 


AND DECORATION’” (Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
You can get a copy of this book from us, with 
de luxe color plates of home interiors, for on!y 
twenty cents. In addition,*if you desire, our 
Bureau of Interior Decoration 
will give you individual advice 
and suggestions.. There is no 
charge for this service. 
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ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
822 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa 
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asa flash the bull kicked out viciously. One of his legs 
went between the spokes. A crack rang out above the 
trample of hoofs. The bull went down, and the wagon 
jifted and all but upset. : 

Milly could not cry out. She clung to the seat with 
all her strength. Then began a terrific commotion. 
The horses plunged as the drag on the wagon held them 
pack. Buffalo began to pile high over the one that had fal- 
fen, Those rushing forward pounded against the hind wheels 
and split round them until the pressure became so great that 
they gence lift the wagon and carry it along, forcing the 

s ahead. 

homily could not shut her eyes. They were fascinated by 
this heaving mass. The wagon tilted, turned sidewise, and 
stopped with a shock. The buffalo behind began to lift their 
great heads, to pile high over those in front, to crowd in a 
terrific, straining wave of black, hideous and irresistible, like 
an on-coming tide. Heads and hornsand hair, tufted tails, a 
dense, rounded, moving, tussling sea of buffalo bore down on 
the wagon. The sound now was a thundering roar. Dust 
hung low. The air was suffocating. Milly’s nose and lungs 
seemed to close. She fell backward over the seat and fainted. 


XV 


{ [HEN she opened her eyes she lay on her back and gazed 
Weve The sky was thinly filmed over by dust 
clouds. The wagon was moving steadily, and from all sides 
rose a low, Clattering roar of hoofs. 

She feared to rise and look out. She listened and felt. The 
wagon moved on steadily, smoothly, without lurch or bump; 
the sound of hoofs filled the air, yet not so loudly or with such 
acutting trample as before. She reasoned out that the pace 
had slowed much. She found her breathing easier. 

Then she saw the sun, quite high, a strange magenta hue, 
viewed through the thin dust clouds. It had been just after 
daylight when she escaped from Jett’s camp. The end then 
had been averted. Something had happened to save her. 

She sat up. She saw gray prairie, and then, some fifty 
yards distant, the brown, shaggy bodies of buffalo in lazy 
jope. The wagon was keeping the same slow speed. Milly 
staggered up to lean against the seat and peer 
ahead. Wonderful to see, Jett’s white team was 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


the whole herd, and it was a spectacle-to uplift the heart. 
While the horses walked on with the buffalo streaming down 
that slope, she gazed in rapt attention. 

Duskily red the sun was setting, and it cast its glow over 
the plain and the buffalo. In the distance the horizon was 
purple mantled. Her horses reached the belt of trees and 
entered a grove through and round which the buffalo were 
traveling. She felt the breaking of the inclosure of beasts 
that had so long encompassed her. She was free to let the re- 
mainder of the herd pass. 

Driving down behind a thick clump of cottonwoods, she 
turned into a green pocket and halted. Wearily the horses 
stood, heaving, untempted by the grass. On each side 
streams of buffalo passed to go down into the river, from 
where a loud continuous splashing rose. She waited, watch- 
ing. The solid masses had gone by; the ranks behind 
thinned; and at last straggling groups with many calves 
brought up the rear. These corvted on, rustling the brush, to 
— into the shallow ford. Then the low trample of hoofs 
ceased. 

Silence! For a whole day Milly’s ears had been filled and 
harassed at first by a roar, then a clatter, then a slow beat, 
beat, beat of hoofs. She could not get used to the silence. A 
dreamy stillness pervaded the river bottom. The unnatu- 
rally silent moment flung at her the loneliness and wildness of 
the place. Alone! She was lost on the prairie. 

““Oh, what shall I do now?”’ she cried. 

There was everything to do—care of the horses and of her- 
self; the camp tasks; the choosing of direction, and the 
traveling on and on until she found a road that would lead 
her to some camp or post. Suddenly she sank down. The 
thought of the enormous problem crushed her for the mo- 
ment. It was beyond any girl’s courage and wits and strength. 
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Many a time she had helped round horses on the farm; 
the intricacies of harness was not a mystery to her. 
Still she studied everything carefully. Then she removed 
the harness. The horses rolled in a dusty place which 
the buffalo had trampled bare, and rose, dirty and yel- 
low, to shake a cloud from their backs. Then, with 
snorts, they trotted down to the water. 

Milly was reminded of her own thirst, and she ran down 
to the water’s edge, where unmindful of its muddy color she 
threw herself flat and drank until she could drink no more. 

“Never knew—water—could taste so good,’’ she panted. 

Returning to the wagon she climbed up into it to examine 
its contents. She found a bag of oats for the horses, a box 
containing utensils for cooking, another full of food supplies, 
a bale of blankets, and lastly an ax and shovel. 

“Robinson Crusoe had no more,” said Milly to herself. 


N THE box she found matches, which were next to food in 

importance, and thus encouraged she lifted out what she 
needed. Among the articles of food she found a loaf of bread 
and a bag of biscuits. There were also cooked meat, and both 
jerked venison and buffalo meat. Salt and pepper, sugar, 
coffee and dried apples she found, and even then she did not 
explore the box to the uttermost. 

“T’ll not starve anyway,’’ she murmured. 

Next she gathered dry bits of bark and wood and essayed 
to start a fire. Success crowned her efforts, though she burnt 
her fingers. 

Then taking up the pail she descended the bank to the 
river and filled it with water, which was now clarifying in the 
slow current. Returning, she poured some in the coffeepot 
and put that at the edge of the fire. Next, while waiting for 
the water to boil, she cut strips of the cooked buffalo meat 
and heated them in a pan. She had misgivings about what 
her attempts might be. Nevertheless, she sat down presently 
and ate as heartily as ever before in her life. 

Twilight had fallen when she looked up from the last task. 
The west was rose with an afterglow of sunset. All at once, 
now that action had to be suspended, she was confronted 
with reality. Panthers, bears, wildcats, wolves lived in these 

river brakes. She felt in the coat for her little 
derringer. It was gone. She had no weapon, 





contentedly trotting along, some rods in the 


save the ax, and she could not wield that ef- 





rear of straggling buffalo. The horses were no 
longer frightened. 

On the other side wider space intervened 
before buffalo covered the gray prairie. She 
could see a long way—miles, it seemed—and 
there were as many black streaks of buffalo as 
gray strips of grass. To the fore Milly beheld 
the same scene, only greater in extent. Buffalo 
showed as far as sight could penetrate, but 
they were no longer massed or moving fast. 

“It’s not a stampede,’’ Milly told herself in 
sudden realization. ‘‘It never was. They’re 
just traveling. They don’t mind the wagon, 
the horses—not any more. Oh, I shall get out.” 

The knotted reins hung over the brake, 
where she had left them. She climbed to the 
driver’s seat and took them up. 

The horses responded to her control, not in 
an accelerated trot, but by a lifting of ears and 
tossing of heads. They were glad to be under 
guidance again. They trotted on as if no buf- 
falo were near. It amazed Milly, this change. 
But she could tell by the sweat and froth and 
cakes of dust on them that they had traveled 
far and long before coming to this indifference. 

Time passed swiftly. The sun burned down. 
And the hour came when the buffalo lumbered 
toa walk. They were no different from cattle 
now, Milly thought. Then the dust clouds 
floated away and she could see over the backs 


of buffalo on all sides, out to the boundless 
prairic. The horses slowed down. Gradually 
the form of the open space surrounding the 


wagon widened as buffalo in groups wandered 
out trom the herd. 


M! LY watched them with a birth of grati- 
Yi tude to the herd for its service to her. 

No doubt now that she was saved. Nearly a 
who! day had passed since the Indians had 
seen lier disappear, and leagues of prairie had 
been covered. The stragglers that from time to 
time came near her paid no attention to horses 
or wagon. They were as tame as cows. The 
ope: lanes and aisles and patches changed 
shaje, closed to reopen, yet on the whole there 
Was 4 gradual widening. The herd was spread- 
ing. Milly could see the ragged end a couple 
of iiles back, where it marked its dark line 
against the gray prairie. 

_ lhe afternoon waned. The sun sank low in 
(ne west and turned gold. A time came when 
\Mil'y saw with amaze that the front leagues of 
buialo had gone down over the horizon, now 
close at hand. They had come to the edge of a 
slope ¥ river brake. What would this mean 

> ner 








Birthday 


By Mazie V. CARUTHERS 


E TOOK a walk today. The Boy went too. 
It meant a weary mile for little feet, 
But ‘twas his Mother's birthday; so we brought 
Flowers from her own garden—roses sweet, 
Foxgloves, pink phlox, the lilies she loved best, 
And feathery sprays of early mignonette— 
Cut long before the blazing morning sun 


Could dry the dew with which their leaves were wet. 


The Boy’s small fingers helped mine as we talked 
About this Mother he had hardly known, 
Spreading the coverlet of posies gay 
Over her grave—now one long year grass-grown. 
Later we had our lunch and watched until. 
The purple peace of twilight settled there, 
Then said “Good-by”™ to her whose Day it was, 
And hand in hand trudged home—a lonely pair. 


fectively. 

Yet she did not at once seek the apparent 
security of her bed in the wagon. She walked 
about, though close by. She peered into the 
gathering shadows. She listened. The silence 
had been relieved by crickets and frogs. Slowly 
the black night mantled the river bottom, and 
the stars twinkled in the dark-blue dome. 

The presence of the horses as they grazed 
near brought something of comfort, if not relief. 
After a while she climbed into the wagon and, 
without removing even her boots, crawled into 
the blankets. They had been disarranged in 
the rough ride. She needed them more to hide 
under than for warmth. The soft night seemed 
drowsily lulling. 

Gradually began a slow sinking, as if she were 
settling down, down, and all at once she lay like 
a log. It was too warm under the blanket, yet 
when she threw it back and saw the white stars, 
so strange and watchful, she grew more aware 
of her plight and covered her face again. Then 
grief and worry succumbed to exhaustion, and 
she drifted into slumber. 


XVI 


4 singing of birds awakened Milly. The 
sun had risen; the green leaves were flutter- 
ing with a silken rustle. She got to her knees 
and, stretching her cramped muscles, looked 
out, to see the white horses grazing near under 
the cottonwoods. Sleek gray deer were graz- 
ing with them, as tame as cattle. 

She brushed out her tangled short curls. 
Her face was burned from the wind and sun of 
yesterday's ride. Then she climbed out of the 
wagon, ready for the day. She did not have to 
dress, and she thought that bathing her face 
might make the sunburn worse. 

First she put a quart of oats in each nose 
bag and carried the two bags out to the horses. 
She did not need to go far. Both animals saw 
her and came to meet her; and slipping the 
nose bags in place she led them to the wagon 
and haltered them. Breakfast did not take 
long to prepare and eat. Then she cleaned the 
utensils, packed them away in the box, shook 
out her blankets and rolled them. 

This left the task which worried her, that of 
hitching up. But when she came to undertake 
it she found that she remembered where every 
part of the harness belonged. 

“There!” she muttered, with something of 
pride and wonder. ‘‘ Now what?” 

Was the wagon all right? She walked round 
it, as she had seen Jett do. One spoke had been 
broken out of the left hind wheel; other than 











When the wagon reached the line where the 





that, she could not see any damage. Jett had 





volly backs had gone down out of sight Milly 
iW adeclivity, covered with spreading buffalo, 
‘hat ended in a winding green belt of trees. In places 
shone the glancing brightness of water. Beyond on a level, 
‘mmense plain, miles and miles of buffalo were moving. 
"hey were spreading on all sides, and those in the lead had 
stopped to graze. 
The immensity of the scene, its beauty and life and trag- 
edy, would remain in Milly's memory all her days. She saw 


“But I mustn’t think,’’ she whispered fiercely. ‘I must 
do!"’ And she clambered out of the wagon. 

The grove sloped to the green bench where she had waited 
for the buffalo to pass. Grass was abundant. The horses 
would not stray. She moved to unhitch them, and had begun 
when it occurred to her that she would have to hitch them 
up again. To this end she studied every buckle and strap. 


greased the wagon wheels the day before his 

intended departure. Nothing more to do but 
start! Milly was almost overcome at the thought. It 
seemed incredible that she would dare to drive across the 
prairie. 

“T can’t stay here. I'd be as badly off as on the move,” 
she burst out desperately. ‘‘Oh, I must go; but where— 
how?” 

(Continued on Page 225) 





OT merely a flat surface of bristles, but a rounding multi- 
tude of spreading fingers that can be used with the rotary 
motion of the hair-dresser. Fingers that from each hair 

pick up the day’s dust, the superfluous oil. Stiff enough to 
penetrate the thickest hair, instead of sliding over it. Soft 
enough to massage the scalp gently and yet stimulate the circula- 
tion. There is nothing that will so tend toward keeping your scalp 
in healthy condition as this Fuller Hair Brush. And a healthy 
scalp means healthy hair. 


The bristles will not split, therefore cannot tear the finest 
hair. And they never will come out, because held firmly by 
twisted wire. No back to warp or crack; no place for dust to 
collect; thoroughly sanitary. Can be scalded without slightest 
injury, and will dry almost immediately. Just the brush to 
buy for husband, or the boys. 


Ideal for long hair, or bobbed hair, is the Fuller Hair Brush 
for ladies, with its pure white bristles and handle of Ivory 
Fullerex. The Ivory Fullerex Comb comes in all coarse, also 


PULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Also in Ivory Fullerex 
with pure white bristles, 
for Milady’s dresser. 


Hundreds of Fingers 


coarse and fine. They are of beautiful texture and match 
perfectly your other fine ivory toilet articles. 


This is but one of the set of Fuller Personal Brushes designed 
on modern lines to meet modern demands. Some of them you 
may have. Others you will want to acquire from time to time 
to make your set complete. For the dressing table they are of 
pure white bristles, with handle of Ivory Fullerex, and include 
the Hair Brush and Comb, Manicure Brush, Hat Brush, Flesh 
Brush, Complexion Brush and Clothes Brush. For men there 
are brushes of black bristles, with handle of lustrous Shell Fullerex. 
These you may secure from your Fuller Man when he calls 
every three or four months, for Fuller Brushes are sold only 
in this home-demonstrating way. 

If your Fuller Man has not called recently, you can telephone 
to the local Fuller Office—there is one in each of over 200 cities. 
Or, write to The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 Windsor Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario.) We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
“The Handy Brush Book” showing all the 45 Fuller Brushes for 
household as well as personal uses. Just send a postcard. 

© The F. B. Co 
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apuema|) WAS in Madrid 
> | that I sang Rosine, 
| in the Barber of Se- 
, | ville, in a wheel chair. 
That particular 
Madrid season had 
scarce begun when I 

hanes} fell illoftyphus. For 
six pain-racked weeks the fever held 
me. And then, when I was just be- 
ginning to creep about again, the 
manager of the opera house came to 
me with woeful tidings of a season 
headed for bankruptcy. He implored 
me to sing. Something must be done 
to bring the people back to the 
Teatro Real. 

[laughed at him. ‘Sing? Are you 
mad? Why, I can’t even stand, let 
alone sing.”’ 

He stared at me at this, ponder- 
ing. Then into his agile brain leaped 
the idea of giving the Barber of 
Seville with Rosine in a wheel chair. 

What could I do? We were both 
broke, and the Spaniards would pay 
to hear Galli-Curci sing. So I sang. 

Off stage they fed me the strongest 
meat jelly and champagne, and re- 
fused to admit my rising tempera- 
ture. The excitement of singing and 
the reception the audience accorded 
me kept me from collapsing. And 
when the performance was concluded 
those dear, emotional people nearly 
wrecked the theater in their enthusi- 
asm. They fairly blanketed the bare 
boards of that old stage with flowers 
that night. 

The shock of giving a performance 
under such conditions stimulated me 
so that it put me firmly on the road 
to recovery. The day before I sang 
my wheel-chair Rosine my legs 
melted under me like two well-cooked 
strings of spaghetti every time I at- 
tempted to stand. The day after the 
performance I was not only able to 
keep on my feet but to take a short 
walk as well. 

I sang five times in Madrid that 
season. This enabled me to pay my 
debts and journey to the Canary 
Islands for four appearances. There, 
among the dearest little people in 
the world and in a perfect climate, 
I completed my convalescence. An 
idyllic land and a poetical people! 
There roses grow as huge as chrys- 











anthemums and blossom on trees 
joined in arches overhead, and not 
on the squatty bushes we know. 


There all the flower and plant tribes 
congregate, One may travel in half 
a day —as we did—from sea level to 


the peak of the volcano Teneriffe, with its strange white cap 
of snow, and see every sort of vegetation, from palms and 
tropical plants at the bottom to the gnarled pines twisted 


among the rocks at the peak. 


cA Real Rose-Leaf Shower 


ND the people of the Canary Islands are as charming as 
their lovely country. Their kindness fairly spills over 
their little island that one may circle in a day by motor. The 
last night I sang they loosed thirty doves in the auditorium. 
lied to the rosy feet of the fluttering messengers were tiny 
banners marked Vive Galli-Curci and other overwhelming 
phrases.. I remember I caught one little, white, scared dove 
Whose heart was ready to jump out of his body at this strange 
uproar, After the loosing of the doves came a shower of rose 
petals until the whole theater was knee-deep in rose leaves. 
hen, as a last touch, a golden cage wreathed in roses and 
containing a most boisterous canary was lowered. [I still 
have that warbler or, rather, the maid who was with my 
nother for fifteen years before she died has him in Italy. 
What a singer he was! On ships, on trains, in hotels, in taxi- 
cabs, he addressed the world with his trills and roulades. 
| am told that the years have brought him lameness, but 
have been unable to abate his spunkiness one whit. 

My experience in the Canary Islands was one of my rich- 
est; not financially—nothing remotely resembling worldly 
wealth knew me then—but idyllically. Worldly riches! 
hose were the days when pittances were in order. Those 
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‘““TRAVIATA’’ 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI IN 


The Greatest Thing in 


My Lift 
By AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


were the beginnings, when I sang for six dollars a night in 
Italy and was happy to get that sum. It was during those 
years that an opera company with which I was associated 
went on the rocks in Alexandria, Egypt, and I was rescued 
from having to beat my way back to Italy as a stowaway by 
Cairo’s offering me sixty dollars a night to sing the good old 
coloratura stand-bys, Lucia, Rosine, Gilda, and so forth. 
Dear Cairo! She did two things for me that season: She 
paid my way back to Italy and gave me opportunity to gain 
experience in my various new roles. 

New réles were always something of an obsession with me. 
No sooner am I finished with the interpretation of one char- 
acter than I am immediately possessed of a passion to start 
work on another. First Gilda, Rosine, Lucia, and the brittle 
coloratura school enthralled me. Then it was Mimi in La 
Bohéme. Again it was Madame Butterfly. And now, this 
year, it is Coq d’Or by Rimsky Korsakoff, that music maker 
who is perhaps the most distinctly Slavic of that group to 
whom we are indebted for the inception of the national school 
of music of Russia. 

There isa réle! Not over a half hour in length, but never 
was there a better spent half hour. In that brief thirty min- 
utes the singer is confronted with every vocal difficulty that 
was ever invented by a composer in a retaliatory mood; 
trills, long-held high tones, very low tones, treacherous inter- 
vals—the last roulade in the Hymn to the Sun has intervals 
that are simply fiendish—staccati, sostenuti, augmented 
sevenths, augmented seconds, and all the jumps that the har- 
mony books tell you are unsingable. A well-spent half 
hour indeed! 
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In working out the rdle of the 
queen the first thing I did was to 
read the libretto aloud. This was 
not for the dramatic content, but for 
the phrasing. The natural inflec- 
tion, the lift or drop of the voice on 
certain words, the normal pauses of 
the speaking voice in reading Coq 
d’Or are exactly the same as those 
used by the singing voice in singing 
it. Rimsky Korsakoff’s music is so 
wedded to the words of the book that 
his delightful recitatives could be 
spoken almost as well as sung. The 
text is rather senseless and wholly 
fantastic, and the music in its weird 
wildness fits it perfectly. Inciden- 
tally, there is a certain cruel humor 
in this satire that is so unlike the 
spirit of Pushkin’s poem—on which 
the libretto was based by V. Bielsky — 
or the usual Russian humor that 
the astute have pointed out that 
M. Bielsky must have taken George 
Bernard Shaw, whose works are read 
so much in Russia, rather to heart. 


cA Coloratura Tenor 


Y NEXT step, after reciting the 

words of this strange fable of 
an enchanted cock, a doddering king 
and a capricious queen, was to follow 
my usual custom of reading the 
music ‘‘in my head,’’ memorizing the 
rhythms, deciding upon tempi, and 
registering the values of the notes 
and rests exactly, particularly the 
rests; asilence is often much more 
important in building up an effect 
than a tone itself. Then I began 
the actual singing. As for the dra- 
matic action, this was one réle where 
I had no need to spend sleepless 
nights over that. The singers are 
not visible in this opera, the pan- 
tomime being done entirely by 
dancers. 

It is undoubtedly the most fasci- 
nating opera I have ever undertaken, 
this Coq d’Or. True, the réle of the 
queen bears heavily upon the voice, 
demanding that it be ready with 
much color in the middle register— 
the place where coloratura voices 
often are ‘“‘white’’—go with the ut- 
most ease to the highest notes, and 
know no limits of endurance. But so 
far my voice has loved the réle. 

While the Golden Cock, or Coq 
d’Or, is the fascinating new operatic 
venture, it is Traviata that has 
brought me some of my most inter- 
esting experiences. It was in Balti- 
more that the tenor who was singing Alfredo to my Violetta 
in this operatic version of Camille that particular night 
walked on the stage singing my music instead of his own. 
I never thought so fast in my life. There was only one thing 
possible to do. I did it. I began singing his music. The 
result of this interchange of rdles must have sounded inter- 
esting. A coloratura tenor and a tenor coloratura—I'd have 
walked miles to hear it myself. However, after a few meas- 
ures Alfredo woke up, and the idiotic expression that came 
over his face was worth waiting a lifetime to see. When the 
curtain fell I don’t know which of us was the weaker from 
suppressed laughter. 

And it was between the acts of Traviata that a request 
came to me one night to sing The Star-Spangled Banner in 
honor of some high army officers present in one of the audi- 
torium boxes. That was during the war; and while, like 
most people, I knew the first stanza of the national anthem, 
I was shaky when it came to the others. To bolster up my 
weak-kneed memory I sent for Mr. Homer Samuels, my ac- 
companist and now my husband, to act as my prompter. 
Homer took his place in the prompter’s box down near the 
footlights, and the opening notes of the orchestra accom- 
paniment swelled forth. 

Now Homer had never played prompter before and was 
quite unaware that the hood of the box acted as a sounding 
board, provided one stood far enough back in it. Instead, 
thinking the nearer he was to me the better I could hear, he 
leaned forward. The result was I did not catch a word above 


(Continued on Page 182) 








Cooked ~seasoned 


ready to serve 


EECH-NUT Prepared Spaghetti is a 

complete and delicious meal—dinner, 
junch or supper—all cooked, seasoned, 
ready to serve. Just heat it! It’s on the 
table less than fifteen minutes after you 
have taken the can from the shelf. Then 
watch your family enjoy this unusually 
tasty dish—with its delightfully appetizing, 
rich, tomato-cheese sauce. 


Prepared Spaghetti is a true Beech-Nut 
food. First the spaghetti is carefully 
mixed and dried at the Beech-Nut Plant, 
in the pure air of the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley. Then the sauce is made—sauce 
of delicate cheese and sun-ripened, solid 
tomatoes, picked at their prime, retaining 
their full freshness and flavor. With 
infinite attention to details each process 
in the immaculate Beech-Nut Plant is 
carried through with Beech-Nut pre- 
cision and cleanliness. 


Tell your grocer to let you have a few 
cans of Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti. 
You'll like it. 


BeechNut 


Prepared Spaghetti 


Ready to Serve 


Also Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti, 
Vermicelli, Rings and Elbows in pack- 
ages. Ask your grocer. 
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Dept. 4-H, BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida 
Bailey Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of Menus, recipes 


and service information. 


Name 





Address___ 














HOSE of us who 
spend much time 
seeing and dis- 


cussing the great feature 
pictures often forget 
that some of the newest 
advancements in 
motion-picture technic 
occur in the so-called 
“short subjects,” the 
one-reel or two-reel films 
which are used to fill in 
and to balance the pro- 
grams in our theaters. 
Some of our best screen 
comedians and straight 
actors, including such 
contrasted figures as 
Charles Chaplin and 
Gloria Swanson, have 








Blood and Sand, and 
most of the recent Gold- 
wyn pictures. She had 
just returned from work 
with Von Stroheim on 
the film version of Frank 
Norris’ McTeague, 
which will probably be 
called Greed. The story 
has been followed with 
absolute faithfulness, 
she tells me. Von Stro- 
heim has made forty- 
two reels in all, a picture 
which would mean nine 
hours in the showing. 
From this will be gleaned 
the final version of ten to 
fifteen reels. 














Harold Lloyd is a 





served their apprentice- 
ship in the short comedy. 

Surely animated car- 
toons deserve high 
praise, particularly 
the AXsop’s Fables of 
Paul Terry, who seems 
to have a genius for de- 
picting droll beasts. 

I am one of those per- 
sons who do not particu- 
larly like to be educated when they go to a 
show. So when I was asked to see several 
films of Louis H. Tolhurst’s Secrets of Life, 
I was not overjoyed. Yet in these extraor- 
dinary one-reel pictures of insect life I found 


’ excitement and entertainment. Tolhurst has 


perfected a cool light- which makes it possible 
to photograph the actions of these tiny 
creatures without destroying them. Mag- 
nified many times, the ant becomes a most 
human and amazingly wise creature; the 
spider is presented as a nice old fellow who 
can do very little harm, and accomplishes 
much for the benefit of:mankind. The drama 
of the spider luring the fly into his web, then 
jumping on him and destroying him, is not 
without a thrill that D. W. Griffith might 
envy; and I assure yeu that the hatching of 
countless minute spiders from their eggs, and 
the struggles of a caterpillar as it changes to a 
chrysalis, are dramatic indeed. 


eA Question for the Public 


CREEN drama seems to me to compare 

better with literature than with legiti- 
mate drama. There are the long feature pic- 
tures to correspond to the novels, the shorter 
program pictures similar to short stories and 
novelettes, the humorous sketch, the travel 
story, the scientific article. And to these 
films the public reacts as it would to the 
printed version. There is seldom a large audi- 
ence for the extremely good book, unless it 
reaches that audience by some freak of cir- 
cumstantial publicity. There is small encour- 
agement for the motion-picture producer to 
create fine things. A publisher of books may 
take many risks without fear of bankruptcy; 
but it is quite possible for a moving-picture 
producer to fail because of nonsupport of one 
great venture. 

Take recent pictures of high quality. 
Abraham Lincoln, Wild Oranges, The Mar- 
riage Circle, even A Woman of Paris have 
had nowhere near the success that they de- 
serve. Mind you, I enjoy a good melodrama, 
and I can weep at the most sentimental 
close-up; but I find it most strange that with 
the really bitter criticism many intelligent 
persons level at the films, they make so little 
attempt to support the best pictures or even 
to find out what they are. I think of this 
now in connection with an unusually fine 
series of two-reel films, produced under the 
direction of Robert Bruce. 

Bruce’s little dramas are called Wilderness 
Tales. In them he has reproduced the at- 
mosphere of the short sketch, and he has 
utilized to the fullest extent the play of 
scenery on the emotions. I have seen two of 
them, Haunted Hills and The Homemaker. 
Both are exquisite in conception and photog- 
raphy. The first is a study of fear, in which a 
thief, pursued by remorse, goes crazy among 
the lonely mountains. The second, wistful 
and humorous, shows an old man and his 
wife, driven by poverty from home, making 


JOHN BARRYMORE AND MARY ASTOR IN BEAU BRUMMEL 


When the Movtes are Good 


By JOHN Farrar 


a new life for themselves on a deserted river 
barge. Mr. Bruce is an artist from whom the 
directors of many far more ambitious pro- 
ductions could learn much. 

After several days spent in the studios this 
month, I find that the most interesting piece 
of news is the fact that Peter Pan is actually 
soon to be made as a film, as well as revived 
next season on our stage, with Miss Marilyn 
Miller as Peter. The same réle in the films, 
however, will be played by a boy, at this 
writing not yet chosen. Next—in amuse- 
ment at least—was the sight of Miss Gloria 
Swanson, disguised in a blond wig, horn- 
rimmed glasses and work-a-day clothes, on 
her way to a large New York department 
store to sell scissors. She was collecting ma- 
terial for the shop-girl character which she 
will play in Manhandled, the film to follow 
A Society Scandal, in which she briefly re- 
turns to gorgeous gowns and episodes of 
divorce. 

The costumes and sets for Monsieur Beau- 
caire are radiant with colorand grace. Sidney 
Olcott, who was directing Rodolph Valentino 
in his new production, had had a difficult 
day when I happened on the set. Valentino 
in silver wig and shimmering costume is a 
debonair figure, and seemed to me one of the 
pleasantest young men at his work that I 
have ever seen. Surrounded by Lois Wilson, 
Bebe Daniels and Helene Chadwick in gowns 
that should strike terror to the heart of every 
husband, he is, as always, the perfect hero. 

Not unlike Monsieur Beaucaire in tone is 
Beau Brummel, although the latter is a 
somewhat heavier story. John Barrymore, 
acting excellently and posing gracefully, gives 
distinction to what is really a picture of much 
beauty. Mary Astor is as beautiful as ever, 
always with the tremendous advantage of her 
extreme youth yet seeming maturity. 


cA Case of Following the Story 


T THE Fox studios J. Gordon Edwards 
was making an elaborate crook melo- 
drama, and Harry Millarde, with his camp 
chair placed firmly in the midst of a pil- 
lared church, was directing one of the early 
scenes of The Fool, while an organ droned sad 
music in the distance. Mr. Millarde is the 
logical director for Channing Pollock’s suc- 
cessful religious drama, for in his direction 
there is that peculiar combination of great 
artistry with a perfect understanding of how 
much sentimentality the public will stand for. 
One day not long ago, just before they both 
left town—one for Europe and one for Holly- 
wood—I talked with June Mathis, the scena- 
rio and continuity writer, and Harold Lloyd, 
the popular comedian. Miss Mathis is one of 
the most expert of all the editorial directors 
in the motion pictures. It was she who did 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 


sturdy, straightforward 
young man, witha 
Middle-Western accent, 
a great deal of intelli- 
gence, no poses, and a 
winning smile. It took 
me fully five minutes to 
realize that this ruddy, 
rather stocky young 
man, with squared capa- 
ble hands and broad 
shoulders, in a neat blue serge suit, was 
really the pale, mannered comedian. When 
he leaped rather abruptly from a chair onto 
a trunk it became easier to see the screen 
personality in him. 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
were also in New York, attending theaters 
and overseeing the openings of The Thief of 
Bagdad and Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall. As always, they are a delightful, fresh, 
pleasant, and thoroughly normal pair of 
human beings. 

D. W. Griffith’s great spectacle—America: 
First Series, the Sacrifice—has scenes and 
sequences that are as beautiful and as thrill- 
ing as any which have ever been filmed. The 
midnight ride of Paul Revere is a whirlwind 
of savage speed, of patriotic victory. The 
love story, furnished by Robert W. Cham- 
bers, is adequate and useful in maintaining 
suspense over a period from before the closing 
of the port of Boston to the inauguration of 
Washington. The acting* honors must go to 
Harry O’Neill and Neil Hamilton. 


A Picture for the Family 


Marion Davies, in her new costume drama 
of the days of chivalry, Yolanda, was never 
more beautiful; nor were there ever settings 
of greater loveliness. If you enjoyed When 
Knighthood Was in Flower, you will want to 
see this new film, which, although more beau- 
tiful, is yet not so interesting by half. 

The old Bowery is deified in Fools’ High- 
way, and a rollicking, exciting picture it is, 
with Mary Philbin playing a little Irish or- 
phan, and Pat O’Malley rising from more or 
less obscure parts to a réle of great charm, 
which he plays magnificently. He is a more 
rugged edition of Tom Moore. It is a story 
not unlike Big Brother, but far more pictur- 
esque. 

Flowing Gold, from Rex Beach’s melo- 
dramatic story of the oil fields, has been pro- 
duced with much spectacular fury. It is 
even better as a picture than it was asa story; 
simply a good yarn, whichever way you look 
at it; perhaps not always probable, but 
always highly exciting. 

The spirit of Booth Tarkington’s Gentle 
Julia has been well preserved by Rowland V. 
Lee in his direction of that comedy of youth 
and its blunders. If the picture seems to you 
at times to be a rather exaggerated burlesque, 
you must remember that Mr. Tarkington’s 
young people are often hard enough to be- 
lieve, but always funny. So is this picture. 
Bessie Love as Julia is a simpering and puz- 
zled heroine, while Harold Goodwin’s per- 
formance as the serious-minded Noble Dill is 
masterful. However, young Mary Arthur as 
young Florence Atwater and Richard Billings 
as her brother are superb. I don’t remember 
anything of recent months more genuinely 
funny than the incident of the jars of bugs. 
Here is a healthy, gay, amusing evening for 
any member of the family. 
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in Los Angeles 


The Metropolitan Theatre, Los An- 
geles, California, is the finest theatre 
in America, and is attended by the 
most sophisticated screen audiences 
in the world. Paramount Pictures, 
magnificently presented, are far in 
the ascendancy here. 
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The Name Behind 
usand Glorious Hours 


—hours charged with fascinating experience 
of dream-happiness come true and the foot 
of the rainbow found at last! 


Monotony is nobody’s fate today if they’ve 
sight and sense! 


Go where a Paramount Picture’s showing. 
Go there where the world’s on show! 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town!” 











NEW PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
“THE HUMMING BIRD” 


A SIDNEY OLCOTT Production. From the play by 
Maude Fulton. Written forthescreen by Forrest Halsey. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
ZANE GREY’S 
**THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT” 
An IRVIN WILLAT Production with Bebe Daniels, 


Ernest Torrence, Noah Beery and Lloyd Hughes. 
Written for the screen by Albert Shelby Le Vino. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“PIED PIPER MALONE” 


By Booth Tarkington. Adapted by Tom Geraghty. 
Directed by Alfred E. Green. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
POLA NEGRI in “SHADOWS OF PARIS” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production. Supported by 
Adolphe Menjou, Charles De Roche and Huntley 
Gordon. Adapted by Fred Jackson from the play by 
Andre Picard and Francis Carco. Written for the 
screen by Eve Unsell. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“THE CONFIDENCE MAN” 


By L. Y. Erskine. Adapted by Paul Sloane. Directed 
by Victor Heerman. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE BREAKING POINT” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production with Nita 
Naldi, Patsy Ruth Miller, George Fawcett and 
Matt Moore. From the novel and play by 


Mary Roberts Rinehart. Screen play by 
Julie Herne and Edfrid Bingham. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“ICE BOUND” 
A WILLIAM de MILLE Production of the Pulitzer 
prize play by Owen Davis. With Richard Dix and 
Lois Wilson. Screen play by Clara Beranger. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
“A SOCIETY SCANDAL” 
An ALLAN DWAN Production. From the play by 
Alfred Sutro. Adapted by Forrest Halsey. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE FIGHTING COWARD” 
A JAMES CRUZE Production with Ernest Torrence, 
Mary Astor, Cullen Landis, Phyllis Haver, Noah 
err, By Booth Tarkington. Adapted by Walter 
oods. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE DAWN OF A TOMORROW” 
A GEORGE MELFORD Production. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. With Jacqueline Logan. Adapted 
by Harvey Thew. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE STRANGER” 
A JOSEPH HENABERY Production with Richard 
Dix, Betty Compson, Lewis Stone and Tully Mar- 
shall. From the story, “The First and the Last,” by 
aa ene: Written for the screen by Edfrid 
ingham. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
CECIL B. De MILLE’S Production 
“TRIUMPH” 


With Leatrice Joy, Rod La Rocque, Victor Var- 
coni, Charles Ogle, Julia Faye, Theodore Kosloff, 
Robert Edeson, Zasu Pitts,George Fawcett and 
Raymond Hatton. Screen play by Jeanie 
Macpherson. Founded on story by May 

Edginton. 
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Gordon first— 


Start 


the day right— 


putonapairofGordon 
Silk stockings. No 
matter what the day’s 
work or pleasure may 
be—Gordon will meet 
every hosiery need. 

The fine texture, the 
lustrous appearance, 
the even knit, and 
wonderful wearing 
qualities of Gordon 
Hosiery, from the 
sheerest chiffons to 
the heaviest silks, 


have 


made it a favor- 


ite among discriminat- 
ing women for gen- 
erations. Made accord- 
ing to the most rigid 
specifications, Gordon 
Hosiery is known for 
its long wearing qual- 
ities and it never fails 
to give lasting satis- 
faction. 


It is 
buy 


often costly to 
“just any silk 


stocking.” To get the 
best quality in all the 
new Spring colors, al- 


ways 


ask for Gordon 


by name. 


BROWN 
Gordon 


New York 


DURRELL COMPANY 


Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


Boston 
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Bowlegs and Bonnet Tops 


(Continued from Page 13) 





Although early 
Southern inventories 
show a wealth of furni- 
ture, the vicissitudes of 
two exhausting wars 
have resulted in a la- 
mentable dearth of any 
pieces prior to the 
period of mahogany. 
The search for ‘a 
seventeenth -century 
piece in the South is a 
hopeless undertaking, 
but of the later styles 
there are still fine ex- 
amples to be had. 
Many superb pieces 
have found a resting 
place in negro cabins, 
either because they 
were discarded when 
shabby or in disrepair, 
or because the planta- 
tion workers fell heir to 
them when their former 
masters’ homes were 
broken up. 

Stories of rare finds 
in unexpected places 
have long fired the col- 
lector’s zeal, and it is 








logically evolved into 
that of Chippendale. 
The fashion persisted 
until after the Revolu- 
tionary War, when 
pieces modeled after 
the designs of Hepple- 
white and Sheraton met 
with popular approval. 
Then came the Empire 
period, with its elabor- 
ately carved, cumber- 
some and. oftentimes 
ungainly pieces. The 
winged claw, the 
sphinx, lion, griffin, the 
classical acanthus, the 
pineapple ornament, 
and legs of twisted-rope 
design are-met with in 
such furniture. 

Since Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sher- 
aton exerted such a 
revolutionary influence 
on furniture in England 
and America that their 
names have become fa- 
miliar in almost every 
home, a discussion of 
eighteenth and early 








still within the range 
of possibility to make 
a similar find today. I 
know of one case in 
which a magnificent 
clock—a grandfather’s clock it was—passed 
from the hands of a slovenly negro family into 
the possession of an appreciative and de- 
lighted owner. The shanty was so low that a 
hole had been opened in the ceiling that the 
clock might stand upright, and the occupants 
climbed a ladder to the second floor whenever 
they desired to mark the time! 

The widow of a Confederate general—who, 
as it happened, was visiting another South- 
erner who had been a general on the Union 
side—once picked up an Empire sideboard 
in another negro shack near Charlottesville. 
The sideboard, hardly recognizable as such, 
had been used as a convenient storage place 
for chicken feed! 


The Age of Oak and Pine 


ATIVE joiners plied their tradeasearly as 
1622 and the namesofat least twenty-five 
cabinet makers appear on Massachusetts 
records prior to the eighteenth century. 
Their numbers steadily increased, and many 
of them proudly advertised as having come 
straight from London. Even by the time of 
Charles II a majority of the furniture was 
probably homemade. 

Among the earliest chairs made in this 
country which still survive are the so-called 
Carver chairs, similar to the rarer Brewsters, 
both of which are probably of American 
origin. While the Brewsters have wooden 
seats, the Carvers usually are rush bottomed. 
The arms and spindles are turned and rude 
balls top the arm posts, though these in many 
cases have been sawed off. The material is 
ash—a poor wood for the purpose, as it splits 
easily and is too coarse-grained to admit of 
any but the roughest turning. As only about 
a hundred and fifty of these chairs have come 
to light, fortunate is the collector who pos- 
sesses one, especially if it be of the very 
heavy sort. 

The early slat or ladder backs are fully as 
old as are the Carvers and are similar in con- 
struction, except that the back consists of 
from two to four substantial slats, or hori- 
zontal back supports. The New England 
slat back, a far less massive descendant of 
the early type, was popular for kitchen use 
throughout the eighteenth century. Mush- 
room chairs, variants of the slat back, have 
enlarged front posts, topped with squat and 
spreading knobs. Most of these exhibit the 
usual ladder back, but some are found with 
banisters or upright wooden staves instead 
of slats. From the standpoint of real com- 
fort these are a distinct improvement on the 
spindled Carvers. 

The very charming chairs with arched 
slats, called Pennsylvania ladder backs, from 
their place of origin, are commonly made 


and brought them to perfected form. 


Chippendale’s genius expressed itself in carving, on which he depended for his beautiful 
effects. He seized upon the Dutch bandy-legs, which predominate in most of his designs, 


with five slats; those with more are much 
prized for their rarity. They have ball feet, 
larger in diameter than the posts, in the best 
examples, and the armchairs of this type 
show the underside of the arms pared down 
considerably for the sake of lightness. The 
leather upholstered chairs of Dutch origin, 
sometimes termed Cromwell chairs, and the 
Flemish cane chairs also fall within the 
period of the early Colonials. 

During this time the early trestled “ table- 
borde” was replaced by tables with turned 
legs and heavy underbracings. Soon after 
came the gate-leg or hundred-legged tables, 
usually of walnut, less frequently of maple, 
which came into favor during the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century and continued 
to be made well into the next. These reached 
perfection in the four-gate type, which un- 
fortunately is very rare. 

Butterfly tables—the name comes from 
the large wings pivoted in the stretchers 
which support the leaves—add much to the 
charm of any home. The legs are raked or 
flared, that the wings may clear the skirt. 
Such tables come in maple and cherry and 
infrequently are found in oak. The stretchers 
are quite plain. 

Oftentimes tables were adapted for writing 
purposes or for dressers. The stretchers 
which bind the two front legs and those 
which bind the rear are placed midway to the 
top instead of near the base. This permits 
the user to sit comfortably at the table. The 
cross-braced table offers another satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 


The Great Transition 


N THE early days chests formed one of the 

most elaborate and valued items of house- 
hold furniture. Highboys were first made 
with flat tops, and were little more than high 
chests of drawers on legs. The six-legged 
highboy—four legs in front and two behind— 
was usually of walnut veneer, though it is 
found in pine, maple, butternut and solid oak 
as well. The scrollwork on the stretchers 
follows the contour of the arches on the skirt 
above. Drawers—usually three in number, 
the central being somewhat shallower than 
its mates—are inserted in the frame. 

The early years of the eighteenth century 
marked a radical change in style, and also 
saw the passing of oak as a popular wood 
for furniture. Turned legs were superseded 
by the cabriole—bow or bandy legs—and 
stretchers and underbracing largely disap- 
peared, while graceful curves supplanted the 
straight lines of an earlier day. 

In America the Dutch style was at its 
height in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, after which the style of furniture 


The tray-top table is quite in keeping with his style. 


nineteenth century 
furniture would be 
valueless without some 
understanding of their 
work, 

Thomas Chippendale, earliest of the Eng- 
lish cabinetmakers, flourished in the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century. His 
chairs, solid and substantial, are carved but 
never inlaid; mahogany was his favorite 
medium. Distinguishing marks of his chair 
backs are the bow-shaped top-rail and the 
perforated splat—the broad upright member 
in the middle of the back. Chippendale made 
the claw-and-ball foot, the webfoot and the 
Dutch bowlegs popular in England, though 
the legs he designed are often straight. 


Names That Stand for Art 


LEGANCE, delicacy and grace mark the 

furniture of Hepplewhite, who died in 
1786. His business was continued under the 
name of A. Hepplewhite & Co. by his widow, 
Alice, who published a book of his designs. 
Constructionally Hepplewhite’s work was 
sound, though comparatively fragile. He de- 
pended for his effects on japanning, lacquer 
work and inlay, and he made free use of floral 
motifs, festoons and painted wreaths. 

His chair backs are oval or, more usually, 
shield or heart shaped. The square legs— 
never cabriole or fluted—taper, often end- 
ing in a spadefoot. The urn, the husk of 
wheat, and the three feathers emblematic of 
the Prince of Wales, later George IV, are 
among his favorite decorations. Copies of 
his sideboards and bureaus—both swell and 
serpentine front—have enjoyed great popu- 
larity in this country. 

Thomas Sheraton—about 1751-1806—last 
of the great cabinetmakers in England, was 
thought a business failure by his contempo- 
raries. First known asa Baptist writer on re- 
ligious subjects, he ended his days in poverty 
and bitter disappointment. He published 
several books which, like their predecessors, 
were designed for the use of the trade rather 
than for the general reader. 

He worked in satinwood, tulipwood, apple 
wood and rosewood, and occasionally in ma- 
hogany. His chairs differ in construction 
from those of Hepplewhite. The rear legs are 
continued to the toprail, and the backs, or- 
namented with carving, inlay work, painting, 
gilding and brass, are rectangular or square. 
The splat never reaches the chair seat, but is 
joined to a cross rail just above. His legs 
are round—never cabriole—and are reeded 
or fluted commonly. The lyre was one of his 
pet designs. Good examples of his style may 
be seen in the furniture used by Washington 
as President, and now preserved in the New 
York City Hall. 

Much interest in Duncan Phyfe, probably 
the finest and best-known cabinetmaker in 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Smell the real 
naptha in 


Fels-Naptha 


The original and 

genuine naptha soap 

in the red-and-green 

wrapper. Buy it in 

the convenient ten- 
bar carton. 


When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are in doubt about the wholesome cleanliness 
of your clothes— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are trying to find a way to make your house- 
hold cleaning problems easier— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are asked to try new things for washing and 
cleaning, remember— 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is 
more than soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending 
of splendid soap and real naptha that gives you the benefit of these 
two great cleaners at the same time, and in one economical bar. 

Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a “Golden Bar’”’ 
today at your grocer’s. 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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ovely Reeth/ 


“Wash”—Don’t Scour Them 


The more beautiful your teeth are, the more 
they deserve to be cleaned with the right 
dentifrice. 


Keep yours beautiful and healthy by 
“washing” them three times daily with 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. It con- 
tains no grit—for grit scratches and scours 
your tooth enamel. No “cure-all” properties 
are claimed for Colgate’s, because the pur- 
pose of a dentifrice is to clean, not to cure. 
A Dentist, not a dentifrice, corrects un- 
healthy mouth conditions. 


Large tube 25c—on saleat your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
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RIBBON DE ITE'S 
NTAL 
ruth in advertising CREAM | 


implies honesty in 
manufacture 


CLEANS 
TEETH rue RIGHT 


WAY 


America, and 
heir of the En- 
glish luminaries, 
was aroused by 
a loan exhibi- 
tion of his work 
held in the Met- 
ropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in 
New York in 
1922. By birth 
a Scotchman, he 
came to this 
country in the 
late eighteenth 
century and 
settled soon 
after in New 
York, where the 
patronage of 
members of the 
Astor family 
assured his 
popularity and 
success. 
Tables, chairs 
and sofas form 
the bulk of his 
output. Most of 







Bowlegs and Bonnet Tops 
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Most of the stock in trade of an- 
tique dealers falls within the 
Empire period, and the better 
pieces are always in gaod style. 


are set firmly in 
the seat. 

The earliest 
type, known as 
fan back, has a 
bow- shaped top- 
rail. The arm- 
chairs have 
extension 
backs —that is, 
the arms extend 
around the back 
to form a single 
piece — while in 
the hoop back 
variety the bent 
toprail attaches 
to the arms and 
is supported by 
the spindles. In 
later types the 
arm and back 
are formed of a 
single piece of 
bent wood and, 
while quite 
graceful, the rail 
is apt to break 
at the point 












his chairs were 

side chairs— 

chairs without arms—though a small pro- 
portion have them. The most common have 
a lyre back and carved legs in either dog-foot 
or acanthus pattern. Those of Phyfe’s sofas 
in the style of Sheraton most frequently en- 
countered are upholstered, sometimes caned. 
The wooden framework includes a carved or 
paneled back rail and straight reeded legs. 
His tables show a wide variety of form, but 
the commonest are those supported at the 
ends by coupled colonnettes and lyres, and 
those supported upon vase-shaped pedestals 
with three or four spreading legs. 

We have already attempted a rough sketch 
of the most important types of seventeenth- 
century furniture. The chairs which fol- 
lowed fall roughly into the styles just touched 
upon, with one or two exceptions. 


The Windsor (hairs 


MERICAN Windsor chairs were first 
made in Philadelphia about 1725. One 
of the English Georges is said to have seen 
the progenitor of this type in a cottage near 
Windsor, and was so struck with it that he 
had it copied for his own use. To this story, 
be it true or false, the Windsor owes its name. 
Washington had a Windsor in his bedroom 
and thirty others on his broad piazza. They 
once were cheap and far more comfortable 
than most chairs then in style. These chairs 
were more often painted than not, the favor- 
ite color being green. 

Windsors exhibit a considerable variety of 
shape, but their characteristics are unmis- 
takable. The curving back of slender spindles 
and the one-piece wooden seat, usually saddle- 
shaped, persist in all the types. Lathe-turned 
legs, frequently secured with a foxtail wedge, 


where the arms 
abruptly curve 
to form the bend. The side chairs have a 
quite similar top, the ends being fastened in 
the seat. In the latest forms rectangular 
shapes and lines prevail. In the so-called 
comb-back Windsors, a comb-shaped head- 
rest is added above the top-rail. Brace backs 
owe their name to extra supporting spindles 
fastened to an extension of the seat. Central 
splats in Windsors are a sign of English man- 
ufacture, for no old Windsor of American 
make is known to have this feature. 


Structural Variety in Tables 


HE Boston rocker, seen on New England 

porches in the forties and fifties of the 
century just passed, bids fair to win increas- 
ing favor with the antique collector. There is 
some question as to when and where these 
rockers were first made; but from their re- 
semblance to the late Windsors, it has been 
thought they represent a late offshoot of the 
type. Like the Windsors, they have turned 
legs and stretchers and spindled backs, but 
differ in having a characteristic rolling seat 
of solid wood. 

Tables show a wide range of structural 
types. Tea tables, mentioned in at least one 
inventory as early as 1705, soon came into 
extensive and continued use. Two varieties 
were especially in favor—those with four 
bandy legs, braced by deep or shallow skirts, 
and those with tripod bases. 

Tables with the tripod base were made in 
great numbers, and are very graceful. How- 
ever, the loaded table tends to spread the 
legs and dislodge them from their sockets; for 
that reason iron braces were often concealed 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Sheraton’s furniture, like Hepplewhite’s, abounds in stunning inlays of exotic woods, and 
modern reproductions of his work have grown increasingly popular with the passing years. 
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Your greatest help for 


Quick-easy 
| eres areserbcerc a 


Clean house with Old Dutch; it makes 


everything spick and span, quickly and easily 


It is most economical, too, because its flat- 
shaped particles erase the dirt without grinding 1t in. 
Due to their flat shape, these particles cover a greater 
surtace. A little goes a long way 


The main thing is to get your cleaning done 
sately, hygienically, easily and economically. Old 
Dutch fulfills these requirements 
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THE RAW CO. 


How Thousands 
Of Women Have Made 
Their Hair Beautiful 


Why you, too, can have beauti- 
ful hair—soft, silky, wavy— 
full of life and lustre. 


you see beautiful hair everywhere 
today. Hair that is softer, silkier, 
brighter, more charming and more at- 
tractive. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and makes it soft, fresh and luxuri- 
ant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali 
which is common in ordinary soaps. -The 
free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 

reaseless product brings out all the real 
Conuty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 





abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair ‘and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another application 
of Mulsified, again working up a lather 
and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
soft and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


‘THis is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thor- 
oughly, wring it as dry as you can; finish 
by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and 
flufing it until it is dry. Then give it a 
good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for 
a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—and it will be noticed and 
admired by every- 
one. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goodscounter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Mulsifie é 


wEO. US. Par. 


Cocoanut Oil Oil Shampoo! 
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at the point where the strain is greatest. 
In the old tables the tep is always cut 
from a solid board. In other words, the edge, 
if any, is an integral part of the table top, the 
center of which is hollowed out. 

The tray tops have a plain raised molding 
running round the edge; the pie crust—its 
name is self-explanatory—is generally con- 
sidered most beautiful of all the types. Not- 
withstanding, many have a failing for the 
scallop top—also known as plate or dish 
top, because a plate fits nicely in the rounded 
petals of the edge. The finer types of tripod 
tables tip, and some both tip and turn. 

Bandy-legged tables continued to be pop- 
ular until after the Revolution, when the 
influence of Hepplewhite and Sheraton pre- 
dominated, and slender legs—tapering, 
square or fluted—came into vogue. With the 
change, marquetry and inlay ousted carving 
to a large degree, though mahogany remained 
the favorite medium of the craftsman’s art. 
By far the majority of old furniture now on 
the market falls within the Empire period, 
which reflected the reactionary influences of 
the French Revolution. The lyre, one of 
Sheraton’s favorite ornaments, was taken 
over, and brass feet, handles and rosettes 
were used to some extent. 

The early bowleg highboys, like their six- 
legged forbears, had plain tops, but during 
the second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury they were often topped with detached 
tiers of steps or shelves, graduated both on 
front and sides, on which earthenware or 
china could be displayed. The arrangement 
of the drawers was similar to that of the six- 
legged chest of drawers. A vestige of the 
missing legs is seen in the turned drops be- 
tween the curves of the front skirt. The 
piece was often lacquered. 


One Hundred Per Cent American 


IGH chests of drawers, together with their 

companion pieces, called lowboys, or 
dressing tables, remained popular in this 
country until the century closed, whereas in 
England they went out of fashion with the 
adoption of the French commode. The broken- 
arch pediment, or bonnet top, therefore, was 
an American origination. Finials or torches 
surmounted the highbey at the corners and 
between the scrolls, and the sunburst orna- 
ment, typical of the period, was elaborately 
carved on top and bottom drawers. 

The chest on chest, or double chest, pop- 
ular in the middle of the century, resembles 
the ordinary highboy except that its drawers 
extend almost to the floor, thus giving en- 
larged capacity but less grace. 

Block-front highboys, lowboys and double 
chests were a New England product of the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century. In 
the antique pieces the blocking, which gives 
the peculiar paneled effect, is never built up of 


Bowlegs and Bonnet Tops 


(Continued from Page 50) 


pieces of wood glued together—as in modern 
reproductions—but is cut from the solid 
wood. Many escritoires, or slant-top desks, 
and secretaries of cherry, mahogany and ma- 
ple also have the block-front feature. Skilled 
craftsmen made these pieces, which are a 
pleasing contribution to the art. 

And now a word of caution: Space pre- 
vents a detailed treatment of the frauds per- 
petrated on the unwary; we can only warn 
that nearly all the more important pieces 
are faked, ‘‘antiqued” or reproduced. The 
more skillful of these impositions consist of 
genuine old pieces which have been embe!- 
lished. A tripod table with a plain top, for 
example, will emerge as a handsome pie crust, 
or a swell-front bureau will rate new dig- 
nity—and a more imposing price tag—as an 
inlaid Hepplewhite. 


eAbove All, Use Discretion 


ISTORIC houses, museums, collectors, 

homes—these should be visited whenever 
possible. Books, too, especially those pro- 
fusely illustrated, are a valuable complement 
to the collector’s store of knowledge. Al- 
though we cannot undertake to furnish an 
exhaustive list, we venture to recommend 
Furniture of the Olden Time, by Frances 
Clary Morse, as an elementary handbook 
which covers the ground particularly well. 
More extensive treatments of the important 
fields include: Furniture of the Pilgrim Cen- 
tury, by Wallace Nutting; Colonial Furni- 
ture in America, Luke Vincent Lockwood’s 
comprehensive study in two volumes; and 
the Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan Phyfe, 
by Charles O. Cornelius, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Above all, be discriminating in your pur- 
chases. If you buy the first thing that 
attracts your eye you will soon have an out- 
landish crop of knickknacks, some of which 
are pretty certain to be faked or undesirable. 
If you patronize the antique dealer, shop 
around a bit before you part with your per- 
fectly good and always useful greenbacks, 
and try to get a line on prices. Experienced 
collectors have found it wise to restrict their 
acquisitions to pieces of a single style, or 
pieces which will harmonize; and the most 
attractive bargain will not tempt them if it 
fails to answer these requirements. 

You will do well to buy always “in the 
rough” —that is, unrestored. Then you can 
tell more definitely what you are getting for 
your money; and the dealer, if he is a cabi- 
netmaker on the side, afterwards can make 
the necessary repairs. And lastly, if you go 
in for any of the more expensive pieces, by 
all means have the stuff sent to your home 
on approval for a day or two. Make up your 
mind to have a disinterested expert come and 
look them over; you will save money, worry 
and disillusionment in the end. 
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These early American types include a six-legged highboy, a banister-back with mushroom knobs, 
butterfly, cross-braced and gate-leg tables, a New England ladder-back and an arched slat- 
back armchair, with rush seat, of the charming type frequently found in Pennsylvania. 
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“The active woman today is never permit- 
ted to betray any outward sign of fatigue 
or the result of exposure. She is expected 
to appear always fresh, always youthful, 
always exquisitely groomed. And the same 
loveliness of clear, smooth skin may be 
acquired by any woman through the daily 
use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


i Hoe] 


STOOD for a moment on the doorstep 
of 23 McDougal Alley wondering if the 
interior of the house would be a true 
expression of its mistress whose beauty, 
social position and artistic gifts have 
made her one of the most picturesque young women 
in New York. 

The door was opened by an impeccable butler, 
but another voice—a rather thrilling voice—said 
“Come up to the studio,won’t you, it’s much easier to 
talk,” and there was Mrs. Hoyt —unbelievably lovely. 


The studio is a perfect setting for Mrs. Hoyt’s 
startling beauty. Her small head—the famous black 
hair is cut piquantly short—with its contrasts of 
dark eyes and hair and creamy magnolia petal skin— 
fairly shone against the subdued but brilliant color 
of the exotic room. 
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[ couldn’t help asking impertinently: “ Mrs. Hoyt, 
do you always look like this?” 

“Like what?” she asked in surprise. 

“So, so—well, so perfect,” I stammered, and 
then I asked her what she thought the most impor- 
tant factor in a woman’s beauty. 

“Her complexion, by all means,” she declared em- 
phatically. “It is the first thing you see. No matter 
how exquisite a woman’s features, they count for 
not hing if her skin is not radiantly clear and smooth.” 


Tells How to Have a Lovely Skin 


“What,” Iasked her, “ what produces a lovely skin?” 


“Cleanliness,” was the immediate answer, “is the 
first essential. A lovely skin is a matter of a little 
care every day and a few thoughtfully chosen toilet 
preparations. 

_ “Select first a soft pure cream that melts on the 
lice and goes into the pores to clear away all impu- 
rities. Then, of equal importance is the proper finish 

4 preparation that provides a soft fine surface on 
which the powder will go evenly and stay.” 

When Mrs. Hoyt says that rejuvenating cleanli- 
ness and an exquisite finish are the foundations of 
skin loveliness, she is speaking for thousands of distin- 
guished and charming women who depend upon two 
creams that were developed for just these purposes. 
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to Skin Loveliness 
according to Mrs. Hoyt 


JULIA HOYT 


Julia Hoyt, whose startling beauty is celebrated 
in the fashionable circles of two worlds. Not 
content with her brilliant social success, Mrs. 
Hoyt has turned to the theatre, where her 
dazzling loveliness and artistic gifts are rapidly 
winning new laurels. 


For years, the Pond’s laboratories devoted all their 
efforts to the development of preparations that would 
meet these two vital needs of the skin. Finally two 
distinctly different creams were perfected—Pond’s 
Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


VERY night, and after any exposure, use Pond’s 

Cold Cream. With the tips of your fingers, 
or a piece of moistened cotton, apply it generously 
on the face and neck. It sinks deep into the pores 
to remove all the impurities. Wipe the cream off 
after a minute with a soft cloth—with it will come 
the dust and excess oil, the rouge and powder you 
have used during the day. Your skin, your pores 
are clean and relaxed. Do this twice. Your skin 
looks fresh and is satin smooth and supple again. 
If you have a very dry skin, put on more cream, 





POND’S TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN 
WHO MUST BE EXQUISITE AT ALL TIMES 
IN SPITE OF THE ACTIVE LIVES THEY LEAD 


Mrs. Hoyt’s studio with its exotic blue 
greens and vermilions is an almost 
perfect setting for her dark beauty. 


especially where wrinkles come first, around the 
eyes, the nose and the corners of the mouth, and 
leave it on all night. 

Your skin is especially grateful for this relaxing 
and cleansing after a long drive, a day on the links 
or beach, or any exposure. 


FTER every cleansing, before you powder, and 

always before you go out, use Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Smooth it in very evenly, just enough for 
your skin to absorb. Now your skin is ready for 
rouge or powder—whatever you wish. 


When you get up in the morning, after a dash of cold 
water, rub in this cream. It wil! keep your skin fresh and 
untired for hours. And the powder will stay on evenly. 
Notice how smooth and velvety your face feels. Nothing 
can roughen it. 


Learn from the women who have—and keep—lovely 
skins. Use this famous method yourself. With Pond’s 
Two Creams and a little care every day, you will be 
astonished to see how fresh, how smooth and velvety your 
skin looks. You can count on the charm of a youthful 
skin for years longer than would otherwise be possible. 


Begin today togive your skin this exquisitecleansing and 
protection. Buy Pond’s TwoCreamsin jarsor tubes from any 
drug or department store. The Pond’s Extract Company. 

7 7 A 


Reprints of preceding interviews with other distinguished 
women may be had by writing The Pond’s Extract Co. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH toc TODAY 





: Tue Ponp’s Extract Co. 
109 Hudson St., New York 


: Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes 
: of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each 
: cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


: Name 
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Now, women grow young—not old 


Certainly, the middle aged woman is disap- 
pearing, in this golden age of youth. 

To be fading at 30, middle aged at 35, old at 
40—no longer does this dreary prospect con- 
front womankind. . 

The reason?—simply that women have 
learned that age is judged by appearance, not 
by years. If you want to be at your best in 
maturity, just keep that schoolgirl complexion! 


How this is done 


Most surely by protecting the beauty nature 
gave you. 

Girlhood’s skin is fresh and smooth. Learn 
how to keep this smooth freshness. 


Simple cleansing is the secret —cleansing 
which is thorough without harshness. The 
problem is—which cleanser? Solve this by 
using Palmolive. 


The emollient soap 


Palmolive is blended from palm and olive 
oils, the lotion-like, cosmetic oils discovered 
in ancient Egypt. s ; ESAs 

They impart their soothing,’ healing quali- 
ties to the mild, creamy Palmolive ipaker, Its 
action is as gentle, and as mild, as the royal oils 
themselves. 
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— the‘middle aged Woman 


Use Palmolive freely, and with confidence. 
It makes washing your face a real beauty treat- 
ment. It penetrates the minute skin pores, re- 
moving all accumulations of dirt, excess oil 
and perspiration. But never does it irritate or 
dry the skin. 


If your skin is very dry, apply cold cream after 
washing. This supplies the lack of natural oil. 


Then—your favorite powder, and perhaps a 
touch of rouge. Modern cosmetics are perfectly 
harmless when applied to a clean skin. 


Cleopatra washed her face this way 


Cleansing with palm and olive oils in crude 
combination was the great queen’s beauty 
secret. Certainly she kept her youth for a life- 
time. She was at the height of her fame and 
power when other women were considered old. 


But—palm and olive oils kept her skin fresh 
and smooth throughout maturity. And so will 
they keep yours. To attain the beauty, the 
radiance of girlhood days, through the years of 
womanhood, you need the help of Palmolive. 


Since Palmolive is only 10c a cake, you can 
afford to use it for every toilet purpose. Re- 
member that complexion beauty extends to 
arms and shoulders, and increase yours by 
bathing with Palmolive. 





Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 2286 
























Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25c quality for 


10c 
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HE French take the sub- 
H| ject of the appearance 
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Ome) science concerns himself 
quite shamelessly with reducing 
people who are too stout. Unfor- 
tunately, the flesh departs in larger 
proportion from the face than 
elsewhere, and the big doctor has 
not scorned to turn his genius on 
the task of trying to repair the 



































Let this be a sign to you not to 
run round in thin silk stockings 
and low shoes, with your ankles 
cold. 

People in good health who do 
not lead lives nervously excited 
should not have wrinkles before 
they are fifty. Wrinkles can, ina 
measure, be prevented, and the 
French think that the best method 
is by facial exercises. They are 
not very enthusiastic over athletics 








ravages which his own skill in tak- 
ing off flesh has brought about. 

An American woman who had 
been “ reduced”’ with great success 
woke up one morning to find her- 
self looking, as she expressed it, 
“not a day over ninety-seven years 
old”; as she was barely thirty-six, 
she called up the man who had re- 
duced her to tell him he would 
have to restore some of the destruc- 
tion he had brought about and fill 
in the loose skin on her face. He 
agreed cheerfully. 

At four-thirty of the same day 
she started. When she arrived, she 
saw a little saucer on the dressing table, with 
about three tablespoonfuls of a clear liquid in 
it. After she had removed her hat and the girl 
had stuck a napkin along the edges of her 
round dress-neck, the first thing the physi- 
cian did was to dip a piece of cotton into that 
liquid and pass it rapidly over her face and 
neck, 

He allowed the lotion to dry there for a 
few minutes, and then gave her some mas- 
sage. But the lotion was what caught the 
woman’s attention and fancy. The ruffles 
under her chin seemed to be ironed away by 
the magic of it, even while she watched her- 
self in the glass, and the parentheses round 
her mouth appeared to lift. 


You Can Mix Your Own Lotion 


HE ordered then and there one hundred 
J francs’ worth of it. He said he would be 
obliged to mix the preparation—and how 

typically French this was!—as he kept no 
tock, but filled orders as they came along. 
lsy the time of her next visit he had it ready. 

was contained in two bottles, one very 

rge and the other about one-quarter size 
{ the first.’ 

She was to pour the lotions into a small 
ish, in the proportions of the four parts to 
me, from the two bottles, and rub her face 
ind neck with it both night and morning, 

allowing it to dry. 

That man has magic in his mixing as well 
‘is in his touch. The prominent actresses 
ind public beauties of Paris come to him 
ind engage him to lure back their youth. 
But the significant point to me in the whole 
incident lay in that lotion. I smelled it and 
ried it and had it analyzed. 

We discovered that it was only a refine- 
nent of a lotion that every French bour- 
veoise makes in her kitchen. 

Nobody knows who first prepared the lo- 
tion, but all of them—from the big men of 
science to the little manikins—have adapted 
it to their own individual purposes. 

_ The liquid that they keep in a bottle apart 
is really nothing more than hamamelis or 
witch hazel, the soothing, cleansing proper- 
ties of which everyone knows. The lotion 
in the big bottle varies with every beauty 
expert, but certain preparations are at the 


Beauty Rites 


That Bring ‘Results 


By Mary Brusu WILLIAMS 


basis of each recipe, and they are really suffi- 
cient in themselves. You can make an excel- 
lent astringent with them alone. These are 
benzoin and alcohol. You can mix them 
yourself; many is the French woman who 
does so. 

Another of the truths that they have 
known and made their own is that soda and 
camphor have their value. One of the abc’s 
of the French woman’s lore is the realiza- 
tion of the extreme value of camphor, and 
supplementing this information is a distinct 
knowledge of its dangerousness. It hardens 
the skin and is healing, but it makes the pores 
too dry when used alone. An excellent thing 
to mix with it is glycerin and perhaps a pinch 
of soda. Did you know that rosewater 
and glycerin make a fine application for the 
face and have been entirely vindicated of 
any possibility of making hair grow on the 
skin? 

Strawberries too are good for the skin, but 
taken externally. We all know they are 
especially endangering to the complexion 
when eaten to excess during the season. 
They cause fine pimples to break out. An 
acid which they contain brings about dis- 
aster internally, which bursts forth in erup- 
tions on the face; but that very acid is 
excellent when rubbed over the skin. Still, 
in the last analysis, all beauty treatment for 
the complexion is a treatment in cleanliness. 


Omit Wrinkles Till Fifty 


PREVENT the pores from spread- 
ing—as they will do if clogged with ex- 
traneous matter, even if it is the matter that 
has been used for cleansing—to keep them 
free to throw off impurities, these are the ends 
to strive for; and whatever your homely 
remedies that accomplish these, they are just 
as good as the best of the French. 

So much for treatments for the skin. But 
wrinkles, so we have observed, come from 
the disappearance of the fat under the skin. 
This is due principally to a process of slow 
starvation of the face, because the blood does 
not flow through it in sufficient quantities 
to carry enough of nourishment. Wrinkles 
come from fear, anxiety, dissipation, indi- 
gestion and bad respiration. They come 
from not keeping the body warm enough. 


for the rest of the body, and never 
walk if they can take a taxi. But in 
the matter of exercising face and 
neck muscles they observe hours. 
I know a woman of sixty who has 
the throat line of a girl, and the 
only rite she has practiced for re- 
taining it is to use the beauty lo- 
tion, composed of the ingredients 
of hamamelis, glycerin and benzoin, 
to hold the chin up so that the skin 
under it cannot sag, and every 
night and morning to take an ex- 
ercise which consists in protruding 
forward the under jaw, thus exer- 
cising the muscles that control it. 
But if you are going to adopt the French 
method of preserving beauty you must first 
of all get yourself into their attitude of mind 
for doing so. Maybe it is a strange thing— 
and maybe it isn’t—that a scientific people 
should, at the same time, seem to set so much 
store by faith. Monsieur Coué has borne 
the message of the French nation to us. I 
need only dwell on a small sidelight of it, 
which contributes to their theory of beauty 
treatment. They think if you say, “I haven’t 
any confidence in this, but I’m going to try 
it for fun,” then that remedy will not benefit 
you. They say that you must, of course, 
experiment with an open mind with the 
various remedies. But having found the 
system that is good for you, you should fol- 
low it almost as a religion. 


Stick to One System 


HE first thing they do always is to try 

and inspire you with a belief—call it 
merely superstition if you like—that what 
you are doing is going to transform you. The 
rites of taking care of the looks, when accom- 
panied by this inner conviction, accomplish 
miracles, they say. But the treatments must 
= Ebb: scientifically, regularly, and with 
aith. 

There is a French woman who substitutes 
for the lotions of Madame Frangois a prepa- 
ration composed of mint mixed with alcohol 
and glycerin. She holds long arguments 
with a friend over the superiority of this as 
an astringent and skin food. The fact is that 
it acts in exactly the same way as all the 
other flower preparations, every one of which 
depends on the scientific fact that the oils in 
the flowers are good for the skin. In other 
words, you must base your favorite treat- 
ments and lotions on solid hypotheses, 
grounded in scientific truth, and then, if you 
wish to get results, you must stick to them, 
and not go skipping lightly, without con- 
viction, from one system to another, some- 
times omitting all care for a week at a stretch, 
when you are too tired at night from putting 
up preserves or from dancing. Whatever 
else is neglected, your beauty treatment 
must be observed. Keeping one’s looks has 
to be, if not the only, then at least the first 
consideration of life, if it is to get results. 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Ask for a GRISWOLD | 
Safety Fill Cast 


Aluminum Tea Kettle 


It protects your hands from | 
scalding steam . 


OU fill this kettle through a 

special opening, fitted with the 
SAFETY COVER, in front of the 
handle. It is easily opened by 
pressing the small ebonized lever 
with your thumb, and closes auto- 
matically when released. 


Your hand is safely away from 
the scalding steam that rises through ) 
the opening. But you have also . 
the large cover that swings out . 
horizontally on a hinge in either 
direction and makes it easy to 
clean the tea kettle. . 


You'll be more than pleased . 
with the ease in lifting, carrying | 
and pouring, which are accomplish- . 
ed by means of the low, always cool . 
ebonized handle—fitted and bal- 


anced to relieve wrist strain. 


A Griswold Safety Fill Cast 
Aluminum Tea Kettle is an orna- 
ment to your kitchen. It is de- 
signed to be beautiful as well as 
useful. Made in the ever-popular 
Colonial design—and yet it costs 
no more than other high-grade 
kettles. 


The new Safety Fill method pre- 
vents painful burns from steam. 


Be sure to see this Safety Fill 
Tea Kettle at your hardware 
dealer’s or any good house-fur- 
nishing department. If they don’t 
carry Griswold ware, wire us for 
names of dealers who do. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. D-2, Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum 
Extra Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle 
Irons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea 
Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Pilates. 


GRISWOLD 


Safety Fill Cast Aluminum 


TEA KETTLE 
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When old Earth warms into smiles of sunshine 
and flowers—and the soft breath of Springtime 
stirs in the trees—it’s time to play and be 
happy. It’s Overland-time! 


Overland makes the whole country your 
playground. Gives you freedom from four 
walls. Takes you out where the airis sweet and 
clean. Brings you back with your eyes all a-shin- 
ing, and the color of health on your cheeks. 
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without an On@rland/ 


Big power to thrill you when driving. Big 
benefits in reliability. Big comforts in Triplex 
Springs. Big savings in gasoline and oil—and 
in all items of upkeep. 


And finally, the best of all satisfactions—the 
knowledge that you have bought the most auto- 
mobile in the world for the money. Ride to 
happiness in an Overland! Ride in ease wher- 
ever you please. Fill your life with pleasure! 


Overland Chassis $395; Roadster $495; Champion $655; Sedan $795; Spad Commercial Car 
$523; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland,Inc., Toledo, Ohio + Willys-Overland SalesCo, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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AINTY enough for the flower girl at a 
small wedding is the party frock at 
left of batiste, trimmed with val lace. 
Ve > The kimono-cut waist, seamed on shoulders, 
( 4 fastens at left shoulder, and sleeves may be 
short or three-quarters. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 

The simplicity of the dotted Swiss in center 
helps one to look nice on summer afternoons, 
but not too nice to have fun. It is kimono-cut, 
with short or long sleeves, and the closing is 
in back, all edges being bound in voile to 
match the color of the dots. The design, in 
sizes 8 to 14 years, has perforations to indicate 
lace or picoted ruffling points, which may be 
applied to the skirt in one or two rows. 

A delightfully grown-up-looking flannel 
sports dress has the separate blouse cut in 
front and faced in rever effect. Sleeves may 
be extremely short or full length, and the 
straight plaited skirt—attached to lining— 
has a box plait at center front and an inverted 
plait at center back; sizes 8 to 14 years. 























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Quicker than 
offee! Quicker 
than Toast! 





QUICK QUAKER 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes! 


Here’s a vigor breakfast in-a-hurry. Ask your 
grocer for Quick Quaker. Cooks in half the time of 
coffee, faster than eggs, ready before plain toast! 

Sostart the day right with aHOT breakfast — best 
for you, best for the youngsters. 

Same plump flakes as regular Quaker Oats, the 
kind you’ve known. But cut thinner and partly 
cooked—smaller flakes that cook faster, that’s the only 
difference. 

All the rare Quaker flavor. All the nourishment of 
the world’s premier vigor breakfast. 

Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick 
Quaker, or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you 
get Quaker. Look for the picture of the Quaker on 
the package. 


QUAKER OAT PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt 

2 ~—cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 1% cups milk or water 

14 cups molasses 1 egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, e 
and liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stan 
10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 


Regular Quaker, too. 2 styles at your grocer’s now. Quick Quaker 
and regular Quaker Oats, the kind you’ve always known. 


Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 























Cooks in 3 to5 minutes The kind you have always known 
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eonard 
CLEANABLE 


Refrigerator 
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“Like a Clean China Dish” 


White Kitchens 


Gleaming white kitchens mark the 
new era of cheery homes, better living, 
brighter days for women. The crown- 
ing kitchen refinement is the Leonard 
All-Porcelain Refrigerator. Pure, dry, 
frigid air moves constantly through the 


porcelain-lined food chamber. 


Twelve Walls Protect Your Food 


The Leonard can also be had with French gray 
porcelain lining. Ask to see it. One out of every 
six refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. Fur- 
nished with outside icing doors and water 
cooler, if desired. 

See the nearest Leonard dealer. If you cannot 
find him, write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


Send For Actual Porcelain Samples 
Send for catalog of 75 refrigerator sizes and 
styles, actual sample of porcelain and Mr. 
Leonard's booklet—“‘Selection and Care of 
Refrigerators.” There is a Leonard size and 
style to suit every purse. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
105 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids— 


the fine furniture center of the world 





C.H. LEONARD, pioneer of home refrigeration, who has 
been responsible for many modern refrigerator improvements 





Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators can also be 
obtained with quarter-sawed oak or ash cases 
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to use only the best material for her 

clothes as it is for the woman in very 
limited circumstances who must select ma- 
terial that can be worn for several seasons. 
The business woman, in general, spends a 
generous percentage of her salary on clothes. 
She has to; it is necessary for her to have 
clothes that are above criticism. But there 
is no other class of women so hard on clothes 
as the business woman. She wears a frock 
steadily, rain or shine, sits or hustles around 
in it all day, and sends it many times to that 
famous miracle man, the neighborhood tailor. 

It is in pressing and cleaning that good 
materials show their worth. This year flan- 
nels, plain or plaid, and tub silks, in men’s 
shirting patterns, lead the sports field among 
newcomers, but share honors with those 
perennial favorites, silk crépe and linen. 
These four materials come in many qualities, 
hence the words of warning about buying the 
best grade if you want service. 

The sports clothes above form one of the 
prettiest collections we’ve seen. The linen 
slip-on frock above at extreme left is in white, 
with a separate vest of machine-embroidered 


[: IS as important for the business woman 
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The Business Woman Works 
and Plays in Sports (slothes 


silk crépe in lacquer-red and blue. It is in 
one piece—sizes 16 years, 36 to 44—and the 
set-in sleeves may be short straight ones, 
or full length and fitted. Both styles have 
even-depth turnback cuffs. There are inset 
pockets at each side of front and a narrow 
belt extending across the back only, at low 
waistline. The width of skirt is one and one- 
half yards. 

Second from left, a printed English linen 
blouse is worn over a plain linen skirt which 
matches the ground color of the print. This 
is also an attractive frock in plaid or striped 
flannel combined with plain flannel, and the 
design comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. The 
blouse is ‘cut out at center front to the depth 
of the applied bands, which finish the neck 
opening and which are cut in one with the 
revers facing. The straight collar is con- 
vertible. Wide bands form the short sleeves, 
which may be extended by straight sections 
gathered into narrow wristbands. The 
straight plaited skirt is attached to a cami- 
sole top and measures two and seven-eighths 
yards around. 

A combination that never fails in smart- 
ness is black and white, and the flannel frock 
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second from right is one of the best exponents 
of the “magpie” style. White on black is 
just as smart as the black on white, while 
white with jade or orange is also good. The 
dress is a one-piece slip-on, kimono-cut, with 
seams on the shoulders, and short sleeves 
which may be lengthened by separate flared 
sections. At each underarm seam there is an 
inverted plait, extending from the trimming 
pieces at pockets to the hem. The skirt is 
one and seven-eighths yards wide, and the 
design comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

Striped tub silk, with a white ground, 
was used for the dress at extreme right. It 
has one of the popular shirt-bosom fronts, 
and is trimmed with bright-colored composi- 
tion buttons. The back is extended over the 
front to yoke depth, and the front is slightly 
gathered at the joining line. Vest is inset, 
and sleeves are formed by wide bands at- 
tached to the long drop shoulder. The de- 
sign, which comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42, 
also provides full-length sleeves, gathered 
into French cuffs, with placket at back. At 
the lower edge of skirt—one and a half yards 
wide—a straight band buttons in line with 
the left underarm seam. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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HEN she is going to bridge parties 
or informal dinners, the business 





The Business Woman -Adopts 
the Smart New Yoke 


unfinished look to a dress with normal shoul- 











wide, and the design comes in sizes 14 and 16 





Mother 

Says: 
“These “E-Z'’ Waist 
Union Suits for 
Children Have 


Been a _ Perfect 
Boon to Me.” 





“We HAVE saved more trouble 
and worry than I can tell 
you since I outfitted my 

little ones in ‘E-Z’ Nainsook 
Undergarments. 


‘T not only know that they are cool 


and comfortable, but I also know 
that they are made to stand the 
strain of rough and tumble play 
and wear. 


“More than that, I’ve found that 


‘E-Z’ Waist Union Suits can go 
often to the wash tub without 
buttons coming off or breaking 
or garter tubes being ruined.” 


Made in athletic knee for boys 
and bloomer knee for girls. Each 
suit sealed in an individual, sani- 
tary, glassine envelope. 


THE J ’Zwaist 
Union = 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











The Standard By Which To Measure 
All Children’s Underwear 


SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 
OF MOST GOOD STORES 













Write for our 















is der seams and no sleeves, and so the new line _—years, 36 to 42. Nainsook 
is woman pays particular heed to the is a vast improvement and shows off a pretty Of printed chiffon in vivid colors, joined Booklet A” 
le frock she wears, for no one knows better than arm to much better advantage. All the de- with hemstitching to plain chiffon, is the one- 
e she the morale imparted by correct clothes signs for the frocks above provide short or _ piece slip-on dinner frock second from right, 
h properly worn. She also knows that if there full-length sleeves. which closes at the left shoulder seam and is The 
5 is nothing to criticize in cut, material or the At the extreme left, a black satin frock ex- worn over a flesh crépe de chine slip, No. E-Z Waist Co. 
d manner of making, the general respect for ploits the front fullness of skirt which is so 4305, page 69. There is a slash in the 61 Worth St. 
n her discrimination and ability will be greatly much liked. It is extremely simple in line, dress at each side of front and back at waist- New York 
g increased. with the popular yoke and sleeves kimono- line to permit the lower edges to be cut on 
>. | Such latitude in materials and colors is cut, and a straight skirt one and three- the straight grain of material. The slight 
e | allowed this year that there is no excuse fora quarter yards wide, joined to the waist at blouse of the bodice is held in position by a 
| woman to wear an unbecoming frock. And low waistline. An elastic casing is covered casing arranged underneath the dress in line 
| if one does not care for the glowing, brilliant by the girdle of twisted satin and the design _ with the girdle, which is of crushed grosgrain 
t colors which sound so alluring—the lacquer comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. ribbon matching the plain chiffon. The skirt 
t reds, Empire and Cleopatra blues, Inca Next to this, a plain silk crépe in any de-__ is one and a half yards wide, and the design 
b golds, jade greens and so on through many _ sired color has three oval pieces of Chinese _ is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 
6 dynasties and races, there is the comforting printed silk appliquéd on each side of the Another frock, in which there is a front 
y and definite assurance of wholesale and retail loose panels. This is a one-piece slip-on fullness, is the Empire blue crépe de chine at 
f houses that black satin is one of the season’s frock, with a slash at center front, which may _ extreme right, which comes in sizes 16 years, 
d | very best sellers. be omitted if desired, in which case the frock 36 to 42. It is a one-piece slip-on, plaited at 
. _The great majority of party frocks, for closes at the left shoulder seam. Three one- center front and center back, and slightly 
P | either daytime or evening wear, have ex-  eighth-inch tucks, arranged at each side of gathered where the yoke is fagoted on to the 
1 | tremely short sleeves or no sleeves at all. front, give the necessary fullness. The side frock. Short-length sleeves are left partly 
' Nineteen twenty-four’s sleeveless frock dif- panels are tucked at top and edged with open below the yoke top, and the dress fastens 
; fers from that of nineteen twenty-three in narrow plaitings of the silk, as are the arm- at left shoulder seam. The width of skirt pel 
holes also. The skirt is one and a half yards __is two yards. oieed wis ont 





ment sup- 
porting stra 

place the weight and 
strain of clothes on 
child’s shoulders 
where they belong. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journa patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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the much longer shoulder. There is a bare, 
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reshen up 


the 


fairy way! 


IP into the foamy lather that Fairy 
Soap makes! See how easily and 


Fairy Soap is purity personified. 
white through and through—and fra- 
grant with a delicately elusive perfume. 


The Whitest Soap In the World— 


Soap In Its Purest Form 


PAI RY 


quickly you can rinse it off. Then get 
the clean refreshing feeling that only a 
perfectly pure white soap can give. 


It’s the feeling of true skin health. For 
Fairy Soap clears the pores—expels im- 
purities—and gives the healthy glow 
of new skin vigor. 


It’s 


The oval cake is soap in its handiest 
Most convenient for toilet or 
bath. And economical because it wears 
to a thin wafer without break or waste. 


SOAP 
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Transfer 546 includes all embroidery and design for hat. 


The Popular Scarf Adds a Flat and Bag 






ge) NSTEAD of being an accessory to 
v A | e one’s costume, the scarf is now 
(ae tie) advanced to the dignified position 
Kaa) kraey| of almost-an-indispensable, and, 
28) in turn, has accessories of its own. 
There is no gainsaying the popularity of 
scarfs with matching hats and bags. And it 
is a very convenient fashion, indeed, for the 
woman of moderate means. A simple white 
frock may do duty as the background for 
many scarf sets, the color and design of each 
one giving an entirely different atmosphere 
to the same frock. 

Seldom have we seen a more bewitching 
little hat than the Russian one which is a 
part of the scarf set above and 
which was made by the Ukrain- 
ian Needlecraft Guild, co- 
operating with the 
Guild of Needle and 
Bobbin Crafts. It is 
a most becoming 
shape, and the 
eagles of the 
cross-stitched 
design are truly 
imperial in their 
splendid defi- 
ance. Most 
easily put to- 
gether, it could 
be embroidered 
and made up in 
a very short time, 
and when it is worn 
you will have proof 
that the fabled beauty 
of Russian grand duchesses 
is often a matter of their hats! 
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A particularly charming hat is of ivory taf- 
feta, with scarf and bag of ivory crépe de 
chine. The embroidery may be in any colors— 
black, bottle-green, Chinese red, porcelain- 
blue or grapefruit-yellow. Use soft wool yarn 
for the embroidery. This particular scarf is 
two yards long and twenty inches wide, and 
is self-lined. The bag is eight by twelve 
inches. 

Perhaps you would like a set in the high 
colors that are so much in favor now. Jade- 
green embroidered in blue, blue in orange, 
lacquer-red in blue—all are attractive com- 
binations. A set with a little more warmth, 
and one that is ideal for motoring or an 

ocean voyage, is of soft wool fabric, 
instead of silk. The scarf, 
which is a straight piece, 
may be made as long 
and as wide as you 
desire, with fringed 
ends to match the 
two rows of fringe 
on the bag. It 
may be seamed 
in center of 
back, to save 
material, or it 
may be made 
of two contrast- 
ing colors—one- 
half white, for 
instance, lined 
and_ embroidered 
in black, and the 
other half black, lined 
and cross-stitched in 
white, a stunning arrange- 
ment for a scarf. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 
cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfer, 45 cents. 
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Millions of lovely women find coiffure charm 
fea =* in this well-known, 
attractive package 


2 At Good Dealers’ Stores Everywhere! 


924 







Prices (Cap or Fringe) 
Single Stram@. ........ 10¢ 
Double Strand ... . 2 for 25c 
Whee of Gay .:.35... 20 
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Throughout the day’s activities — 
or theevening’s pleasure—your most 
charming coiffure effects may be easily 
kept intact! The strong, invisible 
strands of this perfect hair net will 
free you from all worry. You may 
be sure your hair dress will retain 
its charm! 


Being “the preferred net” of millions 
of discriminating women—more 
Gainsboroughs are sold than any 
other hair net. Certainly the retainer 
of your coiffure charm will be found 
within the tissue folds of the 
attractive package shown above! 





The Western Co., Chicago— New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Genine HAIR NET 


TheNet of the Life-Like Lustre 
sso) 
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Her habit of measuring time in terms 
of dollars gives the woman in business 
keen insight into the true value of a 
Ford closed car for her personal use. 


This car enables her to conserve min- 
utes, to expedite her affairs, to widen 
the scope of her activities. Its low 





first cost, long life and inexpensive 
operation and upkeep convince her 
that it is a sound investment value. 


And it is such a pleasant car to drive 
that it transforms the business call 
which might be an interruption into 
an enjoyable episode of her busy day. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 





























CLOSED CAR 
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the sloping shoulders. 


business of taking tea at the Ritz, but she 
j looked rather as if she were about to start on a 
Highland holiday, with her Scottish plaids, her high 


\ GRANDE DUCHESSE was engaged in the 


Noteworthy features of Lenief’s brown alpaca frock above at left are the circular collar and 
Double belts, crossing in back, are fastened with a silver buckle. 
Georgette shows her originality by topping a one-piece printed silk frock with a demure lit- 
tle squirrel-trimmed cape of plain colored flannel matching the groundwork of the silk. 


By Mary BrusH WILLIAMS 


—_——$—$$<—$ 





DRAWING BY HELEN DRYDEN 
A Scotch plaid flannel frock from Fean Patou has a skirt with the new box-plaited front, 
each plait being faced with black to match the collar, cuffs and black leather belt. Distinctly 
different is Chanel’s wrap, second from right, which has sleeves, collar and cape-back of 
plain marocain, and the front of figured. Renée stitches beige alpaca diagonally with brown. 


Paris Flints of the Directoire, But Keeps Low Wiauistlines for Summer 


homestead back in Illinois they follow the long straight 
walk from the front gate to the porch. Hats that 
looked like little lambs’ faces topped young girls’ 
heads and spread the broad line of the horns across 





cheek bones, her low-heeled, gray kid shoes, and her 
oily eyes. We were seated that day in the garden. 
That is to say, though far too cold we were seated 
there. Our table was under a blue-striped umbrella 





The sketches on this page are from leading designers whose originations set 
fashions, and are shown here for their news value. You will find dresses 
made on similar lines in your local stores. No patterns are offered. 


the crown in silk braid that rolled in close buns over 
the ears. The tree of life was blooming on midi 
blouses, and tiers of cowslips bordered aprons hanging 
from skirts, back and front. There were tiered insect 





that had been set out in the gravel, through the peb- 
bly hardness of which our feet washed. We sat under 
the umbrella, although there was no sun. And we studied the Grande 
Duchesse. Knowing our Paris as we did, nothing was more evident 
than that she carried with her some note of spring, albeit a mere 
stranger would not have guessed this, as the day was accompanied by 
none of the customary international signs of the season, such as robins 
and blue sky. 

Still, we had seen other local evidences that tell of the approach 
hereabouts. Whole flower gardens were blossoming in embroidery, 
| and they borderea the route of the buttonholes, just as at the old 











dresses, like the section of a butterfly’s body, and 

some of these—launched by Chanel—had sprouted 

butterfly wings. That is to say, this spring is notable in the history of 
evolution for the fact that wings have developed out of scarfs. 

Little cloche hats were blossoming in the show windows, of the form 

which we have since come to throw under the counter. But it takes 

a long time for Paris to exhaust one of her styles. Now they were 

trimmed, in lieu of ermine, which is at last waning, with those long, ob- 

long silver shoe buckles, to which of late America has taken so very 
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(Continued on Page 78) 
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Painted for 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
by Neysa McMein 








“Contentment” — Absolute contentment in her 


motor car choice is reserved for the 
woman who owns a New V-63 Cadillac. 


No feeling of dissatisfaction mars her motor- 
ing pleasure; no desire besets her for 
any car other than the one she possesses. 


Its rich, distinctive beauty, dominant in 
any company, is a never failing source of 
delight to her. 


The comfort of its deep, soft cushions, its 
ease and evenness of travel, and its won- 
derful facility of operation and control, 


May, 1924 





all contribute to her joy of ownership. \. 63, 
ae 


She takes special satisfaction in the safety 
afforded by Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes, 
and in the performance of the new 
harmonized and balanced V-Type eight 
cylinder engine—as smooth and quiet as it 
is powerful and dependable. 


Each succeeding ride in the New V-63 
Cadillac confirms her belief in its leadership. 


It is the car she desires, and the car she pos- 
sesses, and therein lies the secret of her 
enviable motoring contentment. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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CADILLAC V-63 ROADSTER 
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(charming Blouses 
are \ that are 
: Easy to Make 


Piste: smart-looking and widely 





different blouses can give all the 

satisfaction of four frocks, and 
cost about one-fourth as much. The 
new blouses, adopting the most popu- 
lar features of frocks, make use of 
revers, monograms, long shoulders, 
vests, yokes, Chinese collars and 
scarfs. They use also the materials 
that find favor in dresses—satin, silk 
crépe, tub silk and flannel. 

The blouse at top of page is of white 
crépe de chine, with vest and trimming 
bands of black crépe de 
chine. Two crystal but- 
tons—a touch much 
adored. in Paris—fasten 
the blouse, which is 
kimono cut, with seams 
on the shoulders; sizes 16 
years, 36 to 48. 

Of gorgeous Chinese 
print is the tunic blouse at 
left, kimono cut, with 
seams on the shoulders 
and a flare at each side of 
the low waistline. Plain 
satin bands give a note of 
contrast, and the design 
is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 
44. A boyish little slip-on 
blouse, with set-in sleeves 
and turn-back linked 
cuffs, is of white crépe de 
chine or flannel. It is cut 
at center front to the 
depth of applied bands, 




































and collar is a detachable 
turn-over; sizes 16 years, 36 
to 42. 

The straight-hanging 
slip-on blouse, at bottom of 
page, of tub silk has the back 
extending over front to yoke 
depth, and the front sections 
gathered at joining. A 
straight collar of plain silk in 
contrasting color extends 
from the revers in scarf effect. 
Set-in sleeves may be short 
or full-length bishop ones; 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 





4314 

















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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May Breath Free—send coupon for a box 





Are You Sure 


That your breath is sweet? 
A May Breath tablet purifies it 


In every close contact guard your breath. You owe 
that to yourself and others. 

Remember how often you meet bad breath, and how 
it kills good impressions. Then you'll be careful of 
your own. 

Offensive breath may be caused by smoking. By de- 
caying food between the teeth. By some trouble with 
the teeth or gums. By a stomach disorder, or certain 
foods or drinks. 

It is very common, for offenders are usually un- 
aware. They unknowingly displease. 





Safety lies in May Breath—an antiseptic mouth wash 
in candy tablet form. A purifier you can always carry 
with you. 

Not a mere perfume, to overwhelm one odor with 
another. That suggests concealment. 


May Breath is a purifier. It is designed to combat 
bad odors, whether arising in the mouth or stomach. 
And to substitute the odor of spring. 


With you always 


There are liquid antiseptics which do this at home. 
May Breath tablets do it anywhere. They come in 
metal boxes, to fit vest pockets or a lady’s bag. 


Dainty people everywhere now carry May Breath 
with them. Before any close contact they eat a tablet, 
and bad odors disappear. A spring-like breath gives 
added charm. 

You will do that when you know. 

Then keep May Breath at your bedside. Eat a tab- 
let in the morning to kill bad tastes or odors, for 
your comfort and delight. 

Let us send a box to show you what this means. 
Clip the coupon now. 


May Breath is candy tablets, designed 
to deodorize the breath. Not a mere 
perfume, but an antiseptic purifier, in 
form to carry with you. 


May Breath is not yet available for Canadian distribution 





You owe it 


To your partner in 
the dance. Especially 
if you smoke. 





Every word 


Should carry pleasing 
odors with it. 





At home 


' Let no greeting bring 
an odor that offends. 








10c BOX FREE” 





dress. Mail to 





.<; 





For a box to try, insert your name and ad- 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-58, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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At all toilet and drug counters 
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"FELT PADOING 











HE unusual comfort and 

long wearing qualities of 
Capitol Felt Slippers are the 
result -of their superior con- 
struction, as shown by the 
above illustration. 


In Capitol Slippers you get 
correct slipper design assuring 
a snug fit. Materials are of the 
highest grade. An inner sole of 
thick lamb’s wool as it grows 
onthe hide noted forits warmth 
and absorbing qualities—a 
spring heel—felt padding— 
and a flexible outer sole of real 
leather, combine to give you 
perfect foot comfort. 


There are Capitol models for all the 
family. Dainty, smart slippers for 
mother, in colors to match her rest- 
time wardrobe. Bootees and tiny 
models for the youngsters. Sturdy, 
comfortable, neutral-toned slippers 
for father. At prices that represent 
unusual value. 


The latest models are now on 
sale,—at your dealer. 









The Brussels 
The Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 





Look for the trade mark stamped on the sole 
of every Capitol Slipper. Also found on the 
Capitol Lamb’s Wool Sole—for women who 
“Knit their own.” 


kor AW the Family 
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4s dear to the large 
woman as scales that 
underweigh is the slen- 
derizing one-piece 
frock above; sizes 36 to 
52. It is of navy wool 
reps, with collar and 
vestee of piqué or em- 
broidered batiste and 
has set-in sleeves, full 
length or short. The 
belt is only across the 
back. Skirt is one and 
@ quarter yards wide. 














Paris is fond of the printed frock over a 
plain foundation and uses silk crépe 
over satin or over twill; printed linen 
over plain linen or over silk crépe; plaid 
flannel over plain flannel—all excellent 
ideas for making over frocks. The one at 
right has the popular long tunic and 
scarf—here attached to straight collar— 
and long set-in sleeves. The underskirt— 
one and three-eighths yards wide—has 
casing at top. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. a 

















A satin or silk crépe frock is more indispensable than ever, when made on the 
attractive lines of the one at right. The front panel has a box plait on the center 
and five narrower plaits at each.side, and the set-in sleeves have a novel ruffle 
of plaiting. Three-quarter sleeves may be extended to full length by a plaited 
puffed section. The dress, which has a grosgrain binding, fastens at upper left 
beneath the panel, and side sections extend into points at waistline, fastening 
with a button; sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. The skirt is one and seven-eighths 
yards wide. This design also works out well in silk alpaca and wool reps. 
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eA Budget for the Woman Who 
Makes Her Own (lothes 


By MarcaretT Martiack 


more to show for her money than her less fortunate sister of the business 

world, who must buy everything ready-made or pay for the services of a 
seamstress. Yet often the very opposite seems to be the case; grantéd the same 
clothing allowance, it is usually the business woman who presents the better- 
dressed appearance of the two. 

There are several reasons for this: The home woman is not in such close and 
constant touch with the changing styles; she is more apt to err on the side of the 
fussy and overelaborate; she often fails to realize the importance of the right ac- 
cessories, and, most important of all, she often fails to plan her wardrobe with the 
same efficiency. Who then has more need of a clothing budget than the home 
dressmaker, and who is more generally ignored when budgets are in the making? 

There are a few fundamentals upon which the success of any homemade wardrobe 
must depend: simplicity of design, of construction and of trimming; switability to 
the person and to the occasion; discrimination—a few garments of good quality 
rather than many cheap ones; and finally, a definite plan of clothing expenditure. 

While any definite method in the buying and making of clothes is a help, a gen- 
eral budget showing clothing needs for a period of three years—this because the 


‘T= clever housewife who makes her own clothes should surely have much 


average woman does not buy a com- 
plete new outfit each year—is per- 
haps most satisfactory. In working 
out the details of such a budget it 
often proves convenient to divide the 
year’s allowance into two not neces- 
sarily equal parts, and each spring 
and fall to put one’s wardrobe in order 
and decide upon the purchases to be 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lap1es’ Home Journat Patterns; or from Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th St., N. Y.C. Dresses, 45 cents. 
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Look for the Gold Seal ssestatag 
When You Buy ue 

There is only one guaranteed 

Congoleum and that is Gold-Seal 


Congoleum identified by the Gold a 
Seal shown below. This Gold Seal i oy 
(printed in dark green on a gold / . 
background) is pasted on the face “3 \y = 


of every guaranteed Gold-Seal Con- 
goleum Rug. It is your protection 
against substitutes and assures you 
a absolute satisfaction. Be sure to 
look for it when you buy! 








For the Children’s Own Room 


They want child-size furniture—tiny desks, dwarf 
bookcases and other wee things. But when it comes to 
floor-covering, give them a real, grown-up Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rug. It has every quality that a rug 
for a child’s room should have. 


Paint brushes may drop, soap bubbles break, tea 
cups spill, but a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug won’t be 
harmed. It has a firm, waterproof surface that absorbs 
nothing. Just a few easy strokes with a damp mop, 
and in a jiffy it’s spotless and sanitary again. 


These modern rugs don’t have to be fastened to the 
floor. They lie perfectly smooth and flat—never turn up 
at edges or corners to trip heedless little feet. 


Mothers especially appreciate the artistic as well as 
the practical qualities of Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs. 
And there’s always this important consideration—they 
are amazingly inexpensive. 


Gold Seal 


QNGOLEUM 
_ArtT-RuGS 




















On the floor is shown 
pattern No. 379. In 
the 6 x 9 ft. size it 
costs only $9.00. 





Popular Sizes— Low Prices 


6 x 9 feet $ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are 1%x3 feet $ .60 
7TY2x 9 feet 11.25 made only in the five large 

9 x 9 feet 13.50 sizes. The smaller rugs are $8 - feet 1.40 
9 x 10% feet 15.75 made in other designs to 3 x 4 feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


‘. 6 © 8 6 4 
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Pattern No. 530 





Pattern No. 516 — 
Pattern No. 32/ 
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What 600 kitchen-talks taught 





two young women 


JOTTINGS FROM THE NOTE BOOKS OF M. C. AND M. §. 


“TEON, the West Indian 
cook in an exclusive 
home, was—well, Leon was 
certainly a Crisco enthusiast. 
I happened to enter Leon’s 
kitchen at the very moment 
he was taking his Crisco pies 
from the oven. After I had 
explained my errand, Leon, who was a 
rapid talker, launched into a long list of 
reasons why he preferred Crisco. He 
gave dozens, of which I remember these: 
“*‘Crisco makes a delicious and very 
flaky pie crust— people tell me my pies 
are wonderful. Crisco fries quickly, too, 
and after frying anything with it I can 
strain and use it all over again. I al- 
ways use it for cakes and people say my 
cakes are delicious—light and moist. I 
don’t have to put Crisco in the ice-box. 
I just leave it out on the kitchen shelf 
and it keeps sweet and fresh.’ ” 

This and the following comments 
were selected from the note-books of two 
young women who keep us, the makers 
of Crisco, in touch with the cooking 
problems of the women who use it. 

“Mrs. H. of New Rochelle was away, 
but her husband was at home and turned 
t to be the proprietor of a fine bakery. 
























Every day, it seems, he makes 
160 dozen doughnuts and 
300 pies—with Crisco. He 
has tried every shortening 
and settled down to Crisco. 
It was easier to use, he said, 
and gave more delicious 
results. 

“Miss L. and her mother (a gentle 
old lady of long cooking experience) 
were very partial to Crisco. ‘In cookin 
with Crisco,’ said Miss L’s mother, ‘I 
am sure of such delicious flavors. Crisco 
blends so delicately that it seems to 
bring out the fine natural flavors of the 
ingredients themselves—the real secret 
of all good cooking.’ 

“One house, apparently a residence, 
turned out to be a sanitarium in whose 


- kitchen Crisco was the only shortening. 


‘The doctor,’ said the head cook, ‘in- 
sists on Crisco because of its ready 
digestibility.’” 


The choice of 2,000,000 women 
And so, through the pages of reports 


which would take you hours to read we 
find this same enthusiasm for Crisco— 
the enthusiasm that has made Crisco the 
largest selling brand of shortening in 





America—the favored short- 
ening in more than 2,000,000 
homes. 

Wherever these two youn 
women went they found the 
same friendly enthusiasm for 
Crisco. They discovered, how- 
ever, that some old Crisco 
users did not yet appreciate the vegetable 
origin of Crisco; that Crisco is made from 
the pure sweet oils of growing plants. 

Again, a certain number of house- 
keepers were surprised to learn that 
Crisco alone serves every frying and 
shortening purpose. For example, a 
woman. would compliment Crisco on its 
tender, flaky pie crusts while forgetting 
that it also makes deliciously light cakes 
and crisp, digestible fried foods. 

If you yourself have never used Crisco 
we suggest that you take advantage of 
the special offer printed just below. 


Special “Cooking Secrets” and Sample Offer 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin), merely to 
cover postage and packing costs, we will send you 
Mrs. Neil’s Cooking Secrets—a cook book giving 
scores of helpful cooking hints and 250 tested 
recipes together with a special sample can of 
Crisco containing a full half pound. Address 
Section D-5, Dept. of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 





Three of the foods in this simple Sunday night 
supper were prepared with Crisco—individual 
chicken short cakes, finger rolls and Devil’s 
Food Cake. Here is the recipe for Devil’s Food 
Cake with Marshmallow Frosting : 
% cake chocolate 2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 
1 cup milk % cup sugar 

Put in small saucepan over the fire and stir until 
it boils five minutes. Remove from the fire, add 
vanilla, and set aside to cool. 


% cup CRISCO \% teaspoonful salt 

I cup sugar 1 teaspoonful baking 
% cup milk 

2 eggs 3 tablespoonfuls boil- 


2 cups flour ing water 





Cream the Crisco, add the sugar and cream 
again. Then add the s well beaten and beat 
two minutes. Next add the milk, the soda 
dissolved in the boiling water, the flour, salt 
and chocolate mixture. ix well and bake in 
two layer cake tins in moderate oven 25 minutes. 


Marshmallow Frosting 


2 cups granulated sugar 
% cup boiling water 


Cook until it threads from the spoon. Add to 
the well beaten whites of 2 eggs. Beat well and 
add % lb. of marshmallow cut in small pieces. 
— it with vanilla. Spread over cake before 
cool. 


© 1924, by The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati 
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penciled 
1t ( : for the Woman Who Makes Her (lothes 
(Continued from Page 66) 
made—within the allotted sum—for 
the following season. 
The budget on page 76 provides 
for every detail of a spring and sum- 
mer wardrobe; descriptions of the 
various garments follow, and designs 
| are provided for almost all of the 
| clothes listed. In actual practice so 
t complete an outfit will not ordinarily 
0 be required in any one season; last 
year’s coat may still be wearable, 
Christmas silk stockings still keep you 
ig supplied, your evening slippers still 
1e | be good as new. Again, if some part 
- of your wardrobe is in good condition, 
| you can make the most of the oppor- 
_ | tunity to add someone of the necessary 
0 
le 
n 
») 
: ar odays Leet 
d 
a 
, h h li 
; Note how many of them glisten 
S ar oe 
This is how the change came 
Oo 
f Dyrieadicoy the teeth you see to- fective. A new-type tooth paste has 
day with the teeth of long ago. been created to apply them daily. 
. Note how many teeth now glisten. The name is Pepsodent. Today care- 
. Mark how clean they seem. ful people of some 50 nations em- 
u A change has come to millions in ploy it, largely by dental advice. 
B their methods of teeth cleaning. It To homes all around you—to peo- 
: is a change which you'll adopt when ple you know—it has brought a new 
a you once find it out. Accept this era in teeth cleaning. 
“ test now, for your own sake, if you 
have not made it. Other new factors 
Pepsodent does other things which 
You must fight film research proved essential. It multi- 
The only way to whiter, cleaner plies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
teeth is to daily fight the film. Film which is there to neutralize mouth 
is that viscous coat you feel. It acids. It multiplies the starch diges- 
) ; hear 8 
; clings to teeth. Unless removed, it tant in saliva, which is there to 
a soon discolors, forming dingy coats. digest starch deposits on teeth. 
- That is why teeth grow cloudy. Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
h» Film also holds food substance Protecting agents in the mouth. 
which ferments and forms acid. It Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
holds the acid in contact with the multiplied effect. 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed : 
1 by millions in it. They cause many Prove it now 
4315 serious troubles, local and internal. These results, when you know 
Most dingy teeth and most tooth them, will mean much to you and 
Of satin brocade, plain satin or crépe troubles are now traced to film. yours. Send this coupon for a 10- 
is the one-piece sleeveless dinner frock : eas a Day Tube. Note how clean 
above, also shown with full-length fitted Dental science finds g ] the teeth feel after using. 
sleeves. It is slightly gathered at shoul- two ways Protect the Mark the absence of the 
der seams, and there are three plaits be- ‘ | Enamel | is fil See h h 
neath the matching moiré ribbon bow; Dental science, after long P d ‘ | VISCOUS Em. swe ow teet 
$12eS 16 years, 36 to 44. The lower edge research, has found two cidemion -—" become whiter as the film- 
of 4g a alee are and a quarter ways to fight film. One dis- film, then re- || Cats disappear. 
yards, slip at : atec > ‘ P yes i ith y ° 
right has round or eae = film = I soten ian elias I You will be amazed and 
square neck, and in- stages OF phe cl ~" || than enamel. | delighted. We believe that 
verted plaits* at the removes it without harm- || Never use a |/ this test will bring to your 
sides; sizes 16 years, ful scouring. a og pt home an entirely new den- 
7 36 to 48. The lower Able authorities have | harsh grit. | talera. Cut out the coupon 
le Co., eage measures one . | 3 ‘ 9 
. pa Pie lg 4305 proved these methods ef. ag so you don’t forget. 
luxuries of today—those Italian silk vests, an PAT. OFF 
tag attractive string of beads, or some unusually 
lovely handkerchiefs that you have coveted. fo Ss & nr 
come From the list given you may choose as few or REG.U.S 
pe | as many items as you desire, according to the stall 
amount you wish to spend, but it is a good The New-Day Dentifrice 
| plan to adhere to percentages suggested. 
Should you decide to make or buy for yourself the entire 
wardrobe as described, you will have so good a clothes TT} 
foundation that next autumn’s purchases can be limited to 
another general-wear cloth frock; a second afternoon dress | A —— — 10-DAY TUBE FREE 
| Lave: sblaporsco te THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
(Continued aa Page 70) pee geale ot Dept. 833, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
leading dentists Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
. _ rv Pa Hous J > ae the world over. 
atterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage . . "7 
prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 cents; Conte a 
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REFRIGERATOR 


It’s a refrigerator 


you can trust 


SN’T it a relief to have a 

refrigerator which can be 
relied upon to keep food fresh 
and wholesome—that is easy 
to keep clean—that does not 
waste ice. 

Such a refrigerator is the 
Gibson. When you put food 
in it, you know that it will be 
kept by a perfect circulation 
of pure, dry, food-preserving 
air. You know that the heavy, 
insulated walls with the dead 
air space actually keep the 
warm air from penetrating. 
You know that the automatic 
lock closes the door air-tight. 
You know that the seamless 
porcelain provision chamber is 
immaculate and sanitary. 


All in all, the Gibson Re- 
frigerator is a trustworthy 
kitchen ally. And because it 
is so well made of the best ma- 
terials obtainable, it will serve 
you for years. The Gibson 
Refrigerator is built to keep 
and built “for keeps.” 


Buy the Gibson. Your food 
will keep better and your ice 
The Gibson 
comes in a wide range of sizes 
A dealer in your 


will last longer. 


and prices. 
town sells the Gibson. 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR 
COM PANY 
Greenville, Mich. 


Sales offices in all principal cities 
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4158 Nightgown, 4309 
Transfer, 14262 





Drawers, 4316 








Inviting relaxation, the lovely negli- 
gee above is of soft Chinese silk in 
printed design, with plain silk bands. 
It is seamed at the shoulders, and is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 48. Design 
also includes large patch pockets. 


36, 40, 44 and 48. 


Simplicity itself is the lace-trimmed step-in chemise above of figured 
dimity, with tiny sprigs of pink flowers and green leaves, and green 
ribbon holding in the side fullness; sizes small, medium and large. 
The crépe de chine nightgown, a Paris creation, is seamed at shoul- 
ders, with embroidered collar edged with footing; sizes 16 years, 
Tub silk may also be used for the chemise. 


Step-in drawers of tub silk broadcloth, 
crépe de chine or batiste, with rein- 
forced back,have a casing atwaistand ~ 
hemstitched edges; sizes 24, 28, 32, 
36 and go. This season’s lingerie 
inclines to orchid and peach shades. 


cA Budget for the Woman Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


of crépe de chine or satin; two new hats, or 
one, if last season’s standby can be worn 
again; one pair of shoes and one of gloves; 
additional lingerie and stockings; and a 
winter coat, if you “rate” one this year. 
These could all be bought or made for close 
to $100, and since your spring purchases are 
to total $200, you would then have a whole 
year’s wardrobe for approximately $300. 
The estimates for homemade garments 
are based upon prices prevailing in Philadel- 
phia and New York this spring. While the 
cost of individual garments is bound to vary 
somewhat, due not only to differences in 
prices and widths of the materials used, but 
also to differences in the size of the persons 
using them, the variations are not apt to be 
all in the same direction, and the total ex- 
penditure will remain about the same. In the 
following paragraphs each garment is first 
described exactly as listed in the budget, 


(Continued from Page 69) 


then other designs and materials suited to 
the same purpose are suggested. The prices 
are estimated for size 36. 

For your house dresses $8 has been al- 
lowed. Any becoming, straight-lined pattern 
may be used; a splendid one is shown on 
page 72, design No. 4306. Since most pat- 
terns nowadays cost at least forty-five cents, 
it is a good economy to use the same design 
for all of your house dresses, depending upon 
changes in material and color for variety. 
Choose a good quality of washable material 
that will not fade; blue, buff, green and lav- 
ender are the best warm-weather colors. 
Gingham may be had at thirty-eight cents a 
yard, cotton crépe at forty cents and cotton 
voile at thirty-five cents—the two latter are 
nice for summer afternoon wear at home. 
Allowing three and five-eighths yards of 
thirty-six-inch material for each dress, your 
two ginghams should cost $2.76; the crépe 


$1.45, and the cotton voile $1.27, which 
leaves $2.52 for pattern, sewing cotton, wool 
for embroidery or other trimming. 

Sketched on page 66—design No. 4304—is 
a cloth frock of the best possible type for 
general daytime wear all year round. It 
could be made from: four and a half yards of 
wool reps; at $2 a yard this would amount to 
$9. Then $1.50 should cover the cost of pat- 
tern, sewing silk and piqué for collar and 
cuffs, in case you have no embroidered ones 
on hand that you would like to use. Piqué is 
much used by smart Parisians. Other mate- 
rials in which this same design could be 
effectively worked out are wool crépe, fifty- 
four inches, $1.95 and $2.50 a yard, and 
Poiret twill, fifty-four inches, $3.50 a yard. 
In color, black is first choice,navy blue second, 
and beige, tan or gray a possible third. 


(Continued on Page 72) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Negligees, 30 cents; Combinations, 30 cents; Nightgowns, 25 cents; Drawers, 20 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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ONLY PACKARD CAN BUILD A PACKARD 


Women possess a fine sense of discrimination 
which makes them instantly appreciative 
of the distinctive smartness and sense of 
well-being which attach to Packard 
ownership. 


In the Packard they experience the complete 
relaxation which can come only from the 


realization of entire dependability, luxurious 
comfort and superior performance. 


Women seem to prize the luxuries of the 
Packard Six more highly because they 
are procurable at lower ultimate cost than 
the substitute offered by cars which 
sell for even one thousand dollars less. 


Shown above is the Packard Six Five-Passenger Sedan. Packard 
Six furnished in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed 
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Sunday, May 11, is 
Mother’s Day 


LS 
—_ 


Mother 


THERE is only one mother in all the 
world for you—your own mother! 

All the tongues in the world could 
not sing her praises enough! Though 
she may be silver-haired: today, with 
lines in her dear face—she is still beauti- 
ful in your eyes. The one person who 
has never failed you! 

Remember to remind her of your 
love on the day that has been set apart 
for mothers. Send her a Greeting Card 
on Mother’s Day! And if you know 
some other mother who is lonely, send 
her a card oo—for your own mother’s 
sake. Mothers count the ///e things, 
and this is one you must not neglect! 

There are Greeting Cards suitable for 
every occasion. You will find the best 
selections carried by established dealers 
everywhere. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 

















Cfor the Woman Who Makes Her (vlothes 


(Continued from Page 70) 


A one-piece house dress 
that would look equally 
well in gingham or cot- 


ton crépe is kimono cut, <5 


with seams on the shoul- 
ders, and has a center 
front slash. The wool 
embroidery may be in 
gay colors or in black; 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 





For the mature woman 
the general-wear blouse 


= at left—of brocaded crépe 
a faille, printed or plain 


Canton crépe, duvetyn, 
or any material with suf- 
ficient body to hold its 
lines—is an excellent 
type. It is surplice cut, 
with full-length set-in 
sleeves or short straight 
ones. Pocket is on right 
t side only; sizes 16 years, 
36 to 48. 




















Dress, 
4306 


Transfer, 
14904 








’ For the afternoon frock, No. 
4272, on page 66, a soft, medium- 
















Unlined flannel 
capes and wraps 
are decidedly 
“among those 
present.”’ The 
cape at left, in 
small, medium 
and large sizes, 
has plaid flannel 
revers, double or 
faced with plain 
flannel, that may 
be fastened or 
hang loose in 


scarf effect. 














weight crépe de chine may be 

used; it would be lovely in black, 

navy, beige, in the new shade of 

bottle green, in warm tan, or in dull coppery 
or yellow red, if one can wear it becomingly. 
Because of the plaited insert, four and three- 
eighths yards of material are required; using 
a forty-inch crépe de chine, at $2.50 a yard, 
allowing eighty-five cents for four and a 
quarter yards of grosgrain ribbon binding at 
twenty centsa yard, and $1.20 for pattern and 
having inserts plaited, the cost is $13. 

Another possibility is a dress such as No. 
4310 on page 66, which shows, in accordance 
with the newest mode, a printed tunic over a 
plain foundation. This could be made for 
$13 by using three yards of thirty-six-inch 
printed silk crépe at $2.75 a yard—$8.25; 
one and a half yards of thirty-six-inch satin 
at $2.50—$3.75; one and three-eighths yards 
of lining material at thirty cents—forty-two 
cents; and spending the remaining fifty-eight 
cents for pattern and sewing silk. 

Among the business woman’s clothes 
sketched on page 59 are three most attractive 
afternoon frocks—designs Nos. 4322, 4302 
and 4293. In addition to crépe de chine, ap- 
propriate materials for any of these dresses 


4329 


would be satin—thirty-six to forty inches, 
$1.68 to $3.50 per yard; satin-backed crépe— 
thirty-eight and forty inches, $2.95 to $3.75; 
Canton crépe—thirty-eight inches, $3; and 
the various novelty crépes—heavy spiral 
crépe, $2.85; crinkled crépe, $2; printed 
crépe, $2.68. 

For the dinner gown, design No. 4315, on 
page 69, is smart, yet sufficiently conserva- 
tive to be very generally becoming and ap- 
propriate. Plain or brocaded satin or crépe 
de chine, heavy, yet soft enough to drape 
gracefully, is the ideal material. Three yards 
will be needed; at $3.50 for thirty-six or 
thirty-eight inch width, this will be $10.50; 
$2 for the moiré ribbon bow or for an 
ornament instead of the bow, and another 
dollar for pattern, sewing silk, and so on, 
brings your total cost to $13.50. 

A slip to wear beneath this or any other 
evening frock is shown on the same page— 
design No.4305. If made of thirty-six-inch tub 
silk broadcloth, in black, white, peach or flesh 


(Continued on Page 76) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Capes, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Here is a Better Way to 
Wash. Fine Under-things 


The FAB way of washing renews the freshness and finish of your 
dainty lingerie. 

The thin FAB flakes dissolve at once and completely. No bits of 
soap are left to stick to the threads and spot or weaken your 
pretty garments. FAB makes soft, silky suds in abundance. 
These suds flow back and forth through fabrics freely. This 
brings dainty cleanness without the need of rubbing. Rubbing 
may break threads and injure your choicest bit of finery. 


Because of the cocoanut-oil in FAB the suds are very gentle in 
their cleansing. The beautiful finish of fine silks and cottons is 
preserved if you use these modern soap flakes. And your hands, 
too, stay soft and smooth when you use FAB. 


Why not start now to enjoy the advantages of FAB? It is so easy 
and safe for your washing. Ask for it where you buy groceries. If 
your grocer happens to be out of it, send us the coupon today. 


A New Help 


If you have any puzzling question about how to wash this 
or that article, let us advise you. Our answer to your letter 
will be based on our years of experience with soaps and 
washing. Until today, science and trained experience have 
offered you little or no direct, personal help in such 
matters. Now your own washing problems will be 
answered by this great soap house, established more than 
a century ago. Address FAB Household Service, Colgate 
& Co., Department H, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 


COLGATE’S 





SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 
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—and many other uses for 











Baby’s little garments must be soft and 

comfortable. Use FAB and the tender 

skin will not be scratched by roughened 
_ clothes. 








Fine bed-clothes and pretty covers are 
freshened by FAB washing. Test colors 
first in plain warm water. 





Floors, walls and painted wood look like 
new after FAB suds have freshened their 
colors and removed spots. 





Your delicate pearl necklace should be 
washed occasionally by dipping up and 
down in cool FAB suds. It will gleam 


anew. 
bey 
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FAB suds do not mat or spot the downy 
nap of blankets. Give yours a FAB bath 
before putting them away. Squeeze to 
dry, and hang away from wind and sun. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H 
199 Fulton Street, New York City 


Iam enclosing 4c in stamps. 
Please send me my box of 
FAB. My grocer is out of it. 








Name 





Address 





Town State 


My grocer is 





Name 





Address 


(Write in the margin if necessary) 

















Springtime 
is Salad Time! 

















So 1s Summer time and Winter time 
but Spring is here with its fresh new 
salad greens. 

MAYONNAISE 
Wesson O1n and a fresh egg—beaten 
together and seasoned to taste—make 
the most delicious mayonnaise you ever 
put in your mouth. 

Mayonnaise is nothing but oil and 
egg properly beaten together and sea- 
soned. It is as simple and easy as that. 

If the egg is fresh and the oil Wesson 
Oil, you are sure of a pure, delicious 
mayonnaise in almost no time and at a 
trifling cost. The quickest results are ob- 
tained if the oil and egg are not too cold. 
The ordinary temperature of your kitchen 
is just right. 

Break the egg in a bowl, add about a 
tablespoon of Wesson Oil and beat vig- 
orously with an egg beater or a fork—un- 
til the oil and egg are thoroughly mixed. 

How long will that take? About a 
minute—or, maybe while you count 
fifty, not as fast as you can count but 
as fast as you can beat. 

Add another tablespoon of oil and beat 
again—vigorously. 

Two tablespoons and beat again. 

Two or three more and beat again. 

Your mayonnaise will begin to thicken 
a little. 
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Then add Wesson Oil four or five 
tablespoons at a time, beating well after 
each addition—until your mayonnaise 
is as thick and stiff as you want it. 
(Never add more than a quarter cupful 
of oil at one time.) 

The more oil you beat into it the 
thicker your mayonnaise will be. 

After your mayonnaise is made, season 
it. You will find that a half teaspoon of 
salt, a teaspoon of sugar, a teaspoon of 
mustard, a generous pinch each of 
paprika and red pepper and a tablespoon 
of lemon juice or vinegar is a popular 
seasoning. Mix the salt, sugar and spices 
in a cup, add the vinegar or lemon juice, 
stir until the salt and sugar are dissolved, 
and pour into the mayonnaise—beating 
the seasoning in well. 








This makes a mild mayonnaise. 

If you do not like a sweet salad dress- 
ing, leave out the sugar. If you happen 
to prefer a very sweet dressing add more 
sugar and leave out the mustard. Or 
if your family is fond of very spicy 
things, add any amount and any kind of 
seasoning and spices you like. Suit 
yourself. There is really nothing easier to 
make than a good mayonnaise—and you 
know how good it is because you know 
that it is made of Wesson Oil, a fresh egg 
and pure spices. 

After you have tried it once, you will 
be amazed to find that anything so good 
can cost so little and be so easy to make. 

Why wouldn’t today be a good time 
to try it? This Wesson Oil mayonnaise is 
the beginning of many delicious fancy 








salad dressings—for instance, Thousand 
Island dressing or Russian dressing. 
RUSSIAN DRESSING 

To make Russian Dressing you add 
to three-quarters of a cupful of may- 
onnaise one-half of a hard boiled egg 
that is chopped very fine, two chopped 
pimentoes, one tablespoon of chopped 
chives or one-half tablespoon of grated 
onion, one-third of a cupful of chili 
sauce, two teaspoons of chow chow and 
the juice from one-quarter of a lemon. 
If you like it, you might add the mea! 
from an anchovy or sardine flaked fine. 

THOUSAND ISLAND DRESSING 

Thousand Island Dressing is even sim- 
pler. To a cupful of mayonnaise you add 
a third of a cupful of chili sauce, a third 
of a cupful of whipped cream, two table- 
spoons of chopped sour or sweet pickles 
or chow chow and one chopped pimento. 

FRENCH DRESSING 

On a salad of lettuce, fruit or cold 
vegetables—Frencu Dressine is the 
simplest—and at the same time the most 
sophisticated—of all dressings. 

To six tablespoons of Wesson Oil add 
two tablespoons of lemon juice or vine- 
gar, one-third teaspoon of salt and a 
few grains each of paprika and pepper. 
Stir well. Add a little chopped onion or 
crumbled cheese or the yolk of a hard 
boiled egg, or chives, or mustard, or 
Worcestershire Sauce or any seasoning 
to give this dressing a new relish when 
you want a change. 
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4298 4313 4313 


— Silk (répe and Cotton Voile 


B wnrd toa happy summer. It isan 
ideal combination, and when added 

Pate) to it is the knowledge that one’s 
frocks are delightfully easy to look at, and 
have been achieved by home talent with 
practically no strain on the weekly allow- 
ance—well, it’s just “too utterly perfect,” in 
sub-deb parlance. Two of these frocks are 
slip-ons, and the third is a smart cloth dress. 

The silk- -crépe dress at left above is cut 
kimono, with seams on shoulders, the left 
shoulder being left partly open for closing. 
Separate shirred sections may be added to 
the short-length sleeves, if desired. The 
skirt consists of four panels. Five rows of 
shirring are arranged at the front and back 





_ for the 14 to 205 


panels, and the side ones are slightly gath- 
ered. Flat serpentine silk braid trims the lit- 
tle frock, which is alike in front and back. 
Any becoming color may be selected, powder 
blue being one of the lovely new soft shades. 

Cotton voile, linen, tub silk in stripes or 
plaids, and washable silk crépe are excellent 
choices for the one-piece slip-on frock, second 
from left, which fastens at left shoulder. 
Flutings of organdie on linen, of net on voile, 
and of contrasting or matching plain silk or 
silk crépe on tub silk or crépe, respectively, 
are the only trimming used, and they are also 
used on the full-length flared sleeves provided 
in design. Tie ends slip through a casing at 


each side of frock. If fluting is used the hem 
should be turned up on right side. 

Two views are given of the flannel dress at 
right of page, which is in jade green, orange 
or any fancied color, bound with grosgrain 
or flat braid binding. The separate sleeveless 
guimpe of linen or crépe de chine has a box- 


plait closing. The section which gives the. 


Eton-jacket effect, and the skirt—its straight 
belt snaps on to the guimpe—are joined un- 
derarms to thestraight-hanging back of dress. 
For this frock, plain linen, or cotton of linen- 
like weave, with a printed guimpe, is effec- 
tive, or navy wool reps with chintz guimpe— 
a successful new Parisian combination. A 
cast-off navy serge box-jacketed suit, with 
chintz guimpe, offers possibilities, by piecing 
the back on a line with lower edge of belt. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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theVacunmCleaner 


with the- 


VA C~) I )P 
UCTION sweep all rugs. 
Vac-mop hardwood floors 
and linoleum. Vacuum clean 
your furnishings. All these are 
done quickly and easily with 
the lightweight, dependable 
Sweeper-Vac. No other make 
offers the three cleaning func- 
tions of the Sweeper-Vac, with 
its exclusive Vac-Mop and un- 
equalled attachments. 

SWEEP with this all-purpose cleaner 
which combines both accepted clean- 
ing principles. For dust, thread and 
imbedded dirt, it cleans by the ideal 
combination of gentle sweeping mo- 
tor driven brush plus powerful suc- 
tion. If desired, turn the lever, and 
clean by powerful suction alone. 


VAC with the Sweeper-Vac attach- 
ments, cleaning quickly and easily 
mattresses, out-of-reach places, and 
all furnishings. 


MOP with the Vac-Mop, an exclusive 
feature of the Sweeper-Vac which 
suction cleans hardwood floors and 
linoleum. All dirt and lint are carried 
by suction into a non-spill dust bag. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
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PNEUVAC COMPANY 

166 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Kindly send, without obligation, your 
booklet describing the two-in-one 


Sweeper-Vac and its wonderful Vac- 
Mop. 
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The LUXOR 
“Pattern 






THE ph mei 


of this striking design is as old as the 
art of Egypt, as fresh as the spirit of 
beauty. Your jeweler will tell you 
that the Luxor Pattern is the very 
highest quality of silver plate. It has 
the fashionable gray finish. 

Send to us for a leaflet picturing 
other Luxor pieces, and our free book- 
let, “Setting the Table Correctly,” by 
Oscar of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

If your jeweler should not happen 
to have the Luxor, Louisiana, or 
George Washington patterns, send us 
his name and we will mail you the 
articles direct on receipt of price: 6 
Teaspoons, $3.75; 6 Dessert Forks, 
$7.25; 6 Dessert Knives (hollow. han- 
dles, stainless blades), $11.25; 1 Butter 
Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 
Alvin Silver Co., 20 Maiden Lane, New York 

Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 


ANVIL 


Long-Life Silver Plate 


: % 


\ 
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(Continued from Page 72) 


color, at $2 a yard it would cost $5.25—only 
two and five-eighths yards being required. 
Crépe de chine may be used instead of the 
silk broadcloth, but unless you buy a heavier 
and more expensive quality it will not launder 
so well. The frock and slip together—includ- 
ing designs—can be made for $19. 

If this particular evening dress does not 
appeal to you, there is a design—No. 4296— 
among the business woman’s clothes on 
page 59 that could be made most attractively 
in printed chiffon for just about the same 
sum. Other materials from which you may 
choose for evening wear are moiré, very 
smart in black or ivory—forty inches, $6 a 
yard; satin Canton—forty inches, $3.68 a 
yard; charmeuse—thirty-eight inches, $2.20 
a yard; georgette—thirty-six inches, $1.85; 
chiffon—thirty-six to forty inches, $2 to $3; 
taffeta—plain, $2 to $3; or printed, quaint 
and youthful, $5 a yard; and, if you wish 
something really gorgeous, the brocaded 
crépes-and chiffons, which range in price 
from $6.95 to $19.50 a yard. 

A silk cloak is a mighty useful addition to 
a spring and summer wardrobe. If you make 
it of satin-backed crépe, no lining is required; 
twice your length in forty-inch material— 
$3.25—is sufficient, with a little extra for a 
scarf collar—always becoming—which may 
have rounded or pointed ends appliquéd 
with bits of colored silk. Ten dollars should 
cover the entire cost of an unlined cape. 
When more warmth is needed use a lining of 
velvet, which will, of course, more than double 
the price. 

Washable silk broadcloth is becoming as 
popular for sports wear in white, striped or 
plaided with color as it is in pastel shades 
for lingerie. Design No. 4299, on page 58, 
would be especially good-looking in this ma- 
terial. Being self-trimmed, it would require 
four yards of thirty-six-inch material. At $2 
a yard, this would make your highest cost 
for the material $8. Allow $2 for pearl but- 
tons, design and sewing silk, and you have 
a total of $10. 


Flannel Much Used for Sports 


LANNEL is another splendid sports ma- 

terial. It can be made as low as $1.25 4 
yard for white, $1.85 for black and colors, 
$2.50 for checks, plaid and other novelty 
weaves; or it can be had in double width— 
fifty-four inches—at $3.50 to $5 a yard. In 
flannel this fifty-four-inch width can be used 
for the length, approximately two and a half 
yards being required for a straight sports dress 
with long sleeves; but beware of using loosely 
woven fabrics, such as jerseys, in this way; 


the resulting sag around the hips will be 
disastrous, particularly so if you are at all 
inclined to avoirdupois. 

Designs that would look well in flannel are 
No. 4310, on page 66, and Nos. 4312 and 
4294, on page 58. Wool reps at $2 a yard 
and wool crépe, $2, are also appropriate for 
sports wear. Design No. 4310 would be un- 
usual and effective in plaid flannel, with skirt 
and scarf of plain flannel, or in wool reps, 
with the scarf of matching or contrasting 
crépe de chine. 

A plaited flannel skirt, white or colored, is 
always useful, but it becomes truly a ne- 
cessity if one plays tennis or golf. Three and 
a half yards are enough for a knife-plaited 
skirt; at $1.75 a yard this would be $6.13; 
and with cost of plaiting, and so on, $7.50. No 
design is required; use the length for the 
width, with selvages top and bottom. 


Flannel (apes and (oats Unlined 


ITH this skirt you will want at least one 

new blouse. A good-looking general- 
wear blouse is No. 4319, sketched on page 72; 
it would look well in brocaded faille crépe, 
which can be had at $1.95 a yard. Two anda 
quarter yards will be needed, at a cost of 
$4.38; adding $1.75 for seven-eighths yard of 
plain crépe or satin for facing collar, and 
ninety cents for design and sewing mate- 
tials, you will have a total cost of approxi- 
mately $7. Four other blouses, all of them 
suited to sports wear, are shown on page 65. 
Plain crépe de chine, printed crépe de chine, 
Canton crépe or silk pongee may be used to 
good advantage in their making. 

All last year’s blouses may be worn 
with your sports skirt, if you have a colorful 
new sweater with which to disguise them. 
Tuxedo-front sweaters are a bit newer than 
slip-ons, but it is largely a matter of personal 
preference. Two sweaters with sleeves and a 
sleeveless sports vest are shown on page 187; 
any one of the three can be made for not 
more than $3. 

Unlined flannel capes and coats are to be 
much worn this season, which should be wel- 
come news to the home dressmaker. For a 
sports cape, such as is sketched on page 72— 
design No. 4329—three yards of fifty-four- 
inch material are needed. At $4.50 a yard, 
this would be $13.50; add $1.87 for three- 
quarters yard of thirty-six-inch plaided 
flannel for the scarf—cut it eighteen inches 
wide and seam at back of neck—and $0.63 
for design and sewing materials, and you 
have a total cost of $16. If you should wish 


(Continued on Page 194) 





52% —$104.00—OuTER APPAREL 


4 House dresses—2 ginghams, 1 

cotton crépe, 1 cotton voile. . $8.00 
General wear dress—woolreps . 10.50 
Afternoon dress—crépe dechine 13.00 


Dinner dress—satin . . $13.50 
Underslip of silk broad- 

ae ae cs 1§.G@" 20.00 
Silk wrap—satin-backed crépe . 10.00 
Sports dress—striped silk broad- 

eae ee 10.00 
Plaited sports skirt—flannel . . 7.50 
Blouse—brocaded or plain crépe 

Me sc. - se 
ae ioe 
Sports cape or coat—flannel . ._ 16. 

$104.00 


20% —$40.00—SuHoes AND Hosiery 


Oxfords and sandals—kid . . . $8.00 

Street slippers—suéde or kid and 
a ee ile ve. «. &. SOD 
Evening slippers—black satin. . 12.00 
Bedroom slippers. ...%. .. 2.00 
4 Pairs silk stockings at $2.00. . 8.00 
$40.00 





spring and Summer Wardrobe for $200 | 


15 %—$30.00— LINGERIE 


3 Step-in chemises of tub silk; or 
3 waist-length brassieres of tub 
silk, 2 pairs of drawers of tub 
silk, and 1 pair of drawers of 
 . Seria 
Nightgown of tub silk broad 
cloth, or 3 nightgowns of nain- 
re Pires 8.00 
Negligee—printed kimono silk . 9.00 

$30.00 


$13.00 


= 


744% —$15.00— MILLINERY 


General-wear sports hat—straw. $5.00 
Dresshat—straw. ...... 10.00 


$15.00 





5 144% —$11.00— AcceEssORIES 





General-wear fabric gloves . . . $1.00 
Whitekid gloves... .... 43.00 
Handkerchiefs, 1 dozen .... 2.00 
Flat silk purse or hand bag. . . 3.00 
Rs «08 card Voie: 9 2.00 

$11.00 
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What sold me first of all and induced 
me to buy a Buick is the fact that it 
has such a wonderful motor. My first 
real test of the motor occurred a few 
weeks ago when I attended the Notre 
Dame football game at South Bend, 
Indiana. The car behaved beautifully. 
In fact, better than any of the higher 
priced cars I have owned and isn’t it 
true that after all is said and done, 
the motor makes the car? 


Of course the four-wheel brakes add 
to the safety and I would not drive a 
car not so equipped, but at the same 
time I would not exchange motors 
with any other car, as I doubt if its 
flexibility, power and smoothness 


could be improved upon. 


(Signed) Lester W. Rempe, 
Sacramento Blvd. & Carroll Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Six-Cylinder Two-Passenger Sport Roadster 


HE woman who loves the out-of-doors finds herself 

irresistibly attracted to this Buick six-cylinder Sport 
Roadster. Long, low, beautifully finished and nickel- 
trimmed—this sparkling model reflects her ideal of 
an appropriate companion for summer time sports 
and pleasures. She finds, too, that every luxurious 
detail that could add to car appearance or driving 
comfort is included as standard equipment: The 70 
H. P. Buick Valve-in-Head engine is lubricated 
automatically, requiring little attention, and Buick 
four-wheel brakes assure greater driving safety. 





WHEN 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.uiInt, MICHIGAN 


DiviNon of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head’ Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
Canadian /actories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 

























































SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They Tuck In 
and Fold Over 
the Blankets 


SHEET to be satisfac- 

tory must be long enough 
to tuck in at the foot and at 
the head-board, or to fold 
well down over the blanket. 
Pequot Sheets are made in 
three widths, 108 inches long, 
to fit generously the three 
standard sizes of bed. 


Before the Civil War, Pe- 
quot Sheets had established 
the standard for quality, 
evenness of weave, long wear, 
and clean color. They have 
been used in the best homes, 
hotels, and hospitals for three 
generations. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identi- 
fied by the well-known Pequot 
Shield. They are sold by all 
good dealers. They are at- 
tractively priced. Pequot 
Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
may be purchased by the 
yard, and can always be iden- 
tified by the ticket reproduced 
below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





This label on all piece goods 























seriously. One of them was garnished 
in an enormous silver hook and eye. It 
carried that old note of making you 
think you were looking at a specimen 
under a magnifying glass, so many sizes 
larger was it than Nature or man—in 
his more practical moments—intended. 
Only for purposes of style and as a fan- 
tasy was a hook and eye ever created 
big enough to carry the burden of the 
entire decoration of the head. 

Another hat in the form of the Egyp- 
tian bandeau, which we have come to 
know so well, had earrings as the sole 
trimming on either side—ear drops, as 
we used to call that long, heavy kind. 
Creamy-white separate blouses were 
embroidered in black elephants, and by 
these and other tokens we knew that 
spring was nigh. 

But what was it that the Grande 
Duchesse was contributing? Hasty ref- 
erence to our notebooks of the openings 
answered the question. It was the 
plaid. We had noticed it at one house 
and another, cropping out in knife 
plaitings from the side opening of a tunic 
in the skirt, with the same material bor- 
dering cuffs and lapels. Again we had 
observed it in a hat, then another time 
as a lining, and as a blouse to a suit. 


Plaids are‘‘In” for Everything 


" WILL make a pretty style for 
young girls,’’ we had commented at 
the openings, the group thus sitting in 
judgment being the artist andI. But 
the Grande Duchesse, whatever else you 
might say of her, was not a young girl. 
“And for the country,” one of us 
added. “It will never make a city 
style.” But the Ritz, situated as it is on 
the Place Vendéme, where civilization 
is considered by some to start, is not , 
the country. And so it is with styles; 
you cannot limit or 
predict for them, but 
merely record. That 


mica asthe men = Laras Sdints of the Directotre, But where ctse’in'si 


highly specialized de- 


showings wastes hee Keep s Leow Waistlines ‘for S Ummer saw the markings of 


item we saw in prac- 

tical use, if you con- 

sider taking tea at 

the Ritz to be prac- 

tical. To us the value of the incident was 
that it set us to answering our own question 
as to what the real note was of this Parisian 
season. 

The next afternoon, as we sat in the hand- 
some show rooms at Drecoll’s, it seemed to 
be borne to us on waves that floated. Last 
year something that bristled seemed to usher 
in the spring. But now, as we gazed out 
through the windows on the Champs-Elysées, 
the young green plumes of branches waved a 
coaxing welcome to the reluctant season, 
which held back palely somewhere afar on 
the wan edges of the Bois. And inside the 
gala parlors soft tulle beckoned this anemic 












































DRAWINGS BY HELEN DRYDEN 


The art of double entendre is nowhere so evident as in 


wraps. Georgette’s idea of “Is it a coat or a cape?” is © 


stunningly developed above in yellow wool, with the 
yoke and cape sections cut in one, and deep bands 
of gay-colored embroidery cleverly applied at bottom. 


(Continued from Page 63) 


spring. Ostrich fringes, shaded like a willow, 
fanned to it, and tunics heavy with the 
weight of their own satin proclaimed that it 
was to be stamped with a different seal from 
the seasons that had waned. Gone were 
scratching beads and stiff lamés, and instead 
there were drooping fringes and waving, 
fluffing things. A phantom rock of malines 
jutted like an excrescence from the left hip. 
Scarfs of diaphanous shadowiness infolded 
one. White throat pieces of bride’s satin, 
pale soft blouses in contrasting colors, mists 
of chiffon, and drifting clouds of tulle veiling 
announced a change in point of view. The 
very attributes of smartness were going to 


alter. We Americans were about to get 
what we have always held out for. At 
last we are to be permitted to wear 
something flattering round the face 
without being called countrified. To be 
pretty is going to be the style. 

And yet, after we had left the opening 
we saw what we regarded as one of the 
most significant manifestations of the 
spring. It was like a sign or even a 
symbol; and if so, the message that it 
carried was of joy. Once before I had 
experienced a revelation that made me 
think of this one, and that was in Switz- 
erland on the terrace in Berne. Afar 
in the distance the Jungfrau reared its 
lofty crest, and as the late afternoon sun 
slanted its rays at a sharp angle on it 
the snowy mountainside was marked 
with the great figure of a cross, shadowy 
and veined, like a human hand. They 
said that it was the symbol of Switzer- 
land, and it took on a significance that 
was almost religious as the natives came 
out to gaze on this phenomenon that ap- 
pears not at all frequently. Now after 
a long time and in Paris I thought of 
that experience under circumstances 
not the same. 


Shiny Materials Again Fashionable 


E WERE going in to Claridge’s, 
which is a place not at all reli- 
gious in character, though celebrated 
in other ways. The whipped cream 
grows thicker on the Café Leigeois than 
elsewhere; the American jazz band 
screams more insanely; the gilded fur- 
nishings shine more richly; the objects 
of the couturiére’s art beckon more tri- 
umphantly from the glass showcases 
that line the wide halls; more ladies 
from more different countries, ranging 
from Japan to the republics of South 
America, sit in the tea rooms, done up 
in French clothes, 

and more new styles 

are shown here 








France. Under these 


across. It came not 
in white snow on a 
mountain, but in 
black crépe on the 
length and breadth of a new black satin coat. 
Indeed it was a double cross, and while the 
vertical length of it went from collar to the 
bottom of the garment, two arms stretched 
across the back on either side to the side seams. 
That coat incorporated a good deal that is 
significant this spring. It hung straight; it 
was trimmed in red fox fur, which after many 
years of struggle would appear to be gaining 
the ascendancy in favor; it was of the shiny 
material that the dressmakers are trying to 
make fashionable, and it was trimmed with 
another kind of black that was crépy and 
dull. 
(Continued on Page 87) 





A blue-and-white-plaid taf- 
feta that Berthe designed 
has a plain bodice and a 
double-ruffled skirt in apron 
effect. Plaid taffeta is one 
of the very smart materials, 
and will be seen for every- 
thing from sports clothes 
to informal dinner frocks. 


Chanel introduces 
the diagonal motif 
by means of plait- 
ings on a semi- 
tailored beige silk 
crépe, with a 
semicircular skirt. 




















Printed linen in shades of 
red and blue—scalloped 
bands of plain red at center 
Sront, neck, arms and sides 
of the cartridge-plaited over- 
skirt—this is one of Geor- 
gette’s intriguing summer 
frocks. Its more sedate 
neighbor is of plain crépe, 
with side drapery and a 
divided tunic. It is one of 
Marie Louise’s black-and- 
white-crépe frocks that have 
been so popular this year. 
In wool it would be very 
smart in black reps or 
twill with white piqué, or 
navy twill with beige linen. 
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Your Great-Grand- : 


mother was old at 
forty. She believed 
that beauty was only 


for the young. 
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HEALTH BEAUTY 


a promise to Mothe 


AM A MOTHER and I know a lot about 
health. That is why I have been retained 
by the makers of Lifebuoy Health Soap to 
write a series of talks on Health and Beauty. 


Other people tell me that my children are 
beautiful. What they mean is that the kiddies 
are well—with the bloom of health in their 
rosy cheeks—sturdy bodies that have been 
guarded from sickness—particularly the 
colds and fevers which so retard a child’s 
development. 


I am good looking myself and proud of it. 
I mean to be attractive as long as I live—by 
keeping well. I have no patience with the 
woman who is sweetly resigned to being old 
at forty. She should be still a girl—splendidly 
alive and at the height of her beauty. 


The secret of keeping young is to keep well 
and the surest day in and day out protection 
that I know of for myself, my children and 
men folks too, is personal cleanliness. 

I credit the good health and looks of my 
children and myself very largely to the regular 
use of Lifebuoy Health Soap. 

Just a few words about Lifebuoy. It pro- 
tects health by removing germs and impurities 





Every Mother is a 
Health Doctor 


I sign myself “Health Doctor” 
but the real health doctor is 
yourself. It is you mothers 
who are the chief guardians 
of family health. 


TS 


79 


from the Health Doctor 


free alkali.or any substance which could irri- 


tate the most sensitive skin. 


The gentle antiseptic in Lifebuoy combined 
with these pure vegetable oils imparts to the 
rich creamy lather its purifying and skin 


beautifying virtue. 


And of course it is the antiseptic quality 
of Lifebuoy lather which gives real protection 
against colds and serious illness. This lather 
cleanses every pore, removes germs and im- 
purities, leaves the skin deodorized and safe. 














































from the skin, keeps the pores open and brings 
out the natural beauty of the skin by keeping it 
healthy. But I find that some women don’t ap- 
preciate how gracious Lifebuoy is to the skin. 


Lifebuoy agrees with your skin 


I have conducted a long series of tests to 
show the effect of Lifebuoy on the skin. I 
speak from full knowledge when I say that 
Lifebuoy is as fine and pure as any soap sold 
at any price. Its natural oils of palm fruit and 
cocoanut are the purest vegetable oils used 
in soap-making. It contains not a ‘trace of 





Send for this book— 
“Health Beauty” 
The ‘‘Health Doctor’ 
wrote it. A wonderful 
book—practical and as 
fascinating asromance, 
It tells everything about 
preserving your good 
ooks and keeping your 
children beautiful. 
Bound in stiff covers 
and exquisitely illus- 
trated. Easily worth a 
dollar, but it will be 
sent to you if you will 
enclose 10 cents in 
stamps with your re- 

quest. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Why skin must be purified 


Today, at forty, a woman 
is in the full bloom of her 
beauty. Hers is the charm 


of good health. 


The unseen danger to which we are all constantly 
exposed—children especially—is that almost any- 
thing we touch is likely to be covered with germs 
deposited by other hands. Unless we constantly 
purify our hands these germs are apt to get into 
the nose or mouth. That is the way colds and 


fevers are caught. 


Give Lifebuoy an honest trial. You will become 
fond of the cleanly odor, which vanishes almost 
instantly, it gives one such a comfortable feeling 
of being safely clean. And it protects your children. 
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The Enchanted Breakfast! 


Fairy grains with the flavor of nut meats— 


io ee is lightness and brightness—food enchanted— in the form of a 
breakfast dish. Grains of rice steam exploded to 8 times their normal 
size, crisp and flaky, more enticing than you ever dreamed a food could be. 


All the nourishment of whole grains. Quickly digested, assimilated—turned 
to strength and vigor in a few minutes 


Serve with sugar and cream. Or in bowls of milk. And for a special treat, 
a morning’s adventure, try with fresh or cooked fruit. 


Don’t deny yourself this delight. Go today, ask your grocer for Quaker 
Puffed Rice—the supreme grain food. 


At night—Puffed Wheat— Quaker Puffed Wheat—steam exploded like rice. 
Whole wheat in its most digestible form, containing 16 body-building elements. Supplies 
the minerals and bran growing children need. The milk, the vitamines. A rest- 
invoking bed-time dish for brain workers which imposes no strain on digestion. 


Quaker Puffed Rice 





The Quaker Oats Company 
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Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are the famed inventions of 
Professor Anderson— foods shot 
from guns, the most thoroughly 
cooked grain foods known. 
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But both of us had the same reaction 
as we saw it. ‘‘There’s a sports dress 
under that coat,” we exclaimed. Sure 
enough that was the costuming disclosed 
when the lady found her tea table and 
took off her wrap. The dress was in two 
pieces and black and knitted. The skirt 
was straight and the jumper pulled on 
over the head. That was all there was 
to it, except that it was very smart and 
not in the manner of what we of America 
are accustomed to think appropriate 
for tea time at Claridge’s. Still, we over 
here saw the movement coming and 
gave warning some time ago that sports 
clothes were taking Paris off her feet. 


Glorified Sports (lothes 


F COURSE you would know that if 

the French accepted the idea of the 
sports costume, they would refine it 
rather than permit its influence to drag 
down any of the high ideals of their art 
of dressmaking. Now the item of the 
moment is that they have cultivated it 
from its wild estate into a hothouse 
variety that can appear not only in 
smart tea rooms, but in more elaborate 
form on dance floors in the evening. The 
French are going us better than our own 
prediction, and are using the sports idea 
for evening clothes. Little dance dresses 
have jumper effects, and skirts are short 
and even. Thus we have to record not 
merely a new style, but a new type of 
style—a new fashion in the fashions, so 
to speak. Perhaps it is one which, like 
cut-out necks that tentatively replaced 
high collars, and 
walking-length skirts, 
willneverdie. Maybe 
in a few years from 
now the old type of 
rather dressed-up 
costume will look as 
passé as Victorian 
fashion plates at pres- 
ent. Andall the while 
we scarcely know 
what is happening 
to us; people are saying there isn’t much 
change in the present styles. 

At any rate, the flapper in her more con- 
servative attitudes is going to get herself up 
in black charmeuse with long tight sleeves, 
all the while manifesting a tendency to the 
stiffly starched collar and cuffs that the little 
Eton boys wear. Her wide black leather 
belt will pull through a white pearl buckle, 
and she will look straight and slim. She will 
perhaps have a little kid or kasha coat of 
white. This she will wear even in town, and 
certainly in the country, with bright-colored 
dresses. Her other more formal coat will not 
have such a homemade look as formerly, and 
it, too, will have long, tight sleeves. 

But of course the main business of any 
thesis on the fashions is to record the out- 
lines and boundaries of the present silhou- 
ette. The wrapped-round look, as if you held 
on your outer and visible article of apparel 








DRAWINGS BY HELEN DRYDEN 


Paris Flints of the Directotre, But 
Keeps Low Waistlines for Summer 


(Continued from Page 78) 


because there was nothing under it, is van- 
ishing. There is fullness and it falls heavily 
in the form of plaits. Sometimes it appears 
in tiered ruffles. Every effort is made to keep 
the slim tube this season and hang things 
on it that will float out from the figure. The 
back is coming in for attention, all trimming 
having gone to the front for so long. There 
are aprons hanging aft, and ruffles across the 
neck—behind only—that fall to the waistline. 
Capes, while dead as articles of practical 
and everyday wearing apparel, are popular 
as trimming. There must be some 
misunderstanding about this between 
France and America, for the other day 
the smart shops of this city were terribly 
upset to receive a cable for fifteen hun- 
dred dresses with accompanying capes 
as wraps. They had no such article in 
stock and did not propose to create it. 
There is a cape with the look of a hood, 





In Molyneaux’s collection 
many plaited frocks were 
shown, and he has put an 
accordion-plaited bodice on 
the black crépe frock at the 
right. Below the belt the 
plaits hang free in pointed 
panels, Next to it is an un- 
usual afternoon dress 
adorned with airy chiffon 
jabots in blue, beige and 
rust-colored plaid. It is a 
“best seller” from Max 
Robert's, and is of blue silk 
muslin, Jabotlike trim- 
ming motifs are also a 
feature in other leading 
Paris dress houses. 





Philippe and Gaston recently 
launched the cretonne frock com- 
bined with wool’ reps and met 
with instant success. The one at 
left is a lovely thing in rose and 
blue cretonne, with scalloped 
bands of blue reps and a belt that 
is piped with red and blue leather. 


and one, I say, with the look of a straw- 
colored hammock. In short, there are 
many, looking like a variety of things, 
but never like a practical article of wear- 
ing apparel. 

There is some circular movement for 
daytime wear in the silhouette, and no 
less personage than Madame Vionnet 
uses it in many evening dresses. Flounces 
are put on full, but in one dinner dress a 
wrapped skirt ends in a circular frill on 
the sides. On another there is a black 
sash like a bat, and the gown itself is 
scrawled all over with embroidery, as so 
many of them are. In fact, the most 
formal evening dress is embroidered, 
while less embroidery is seen in daytime. 


Roses Strew Themselves About 


oo material is also creeping 
into the most elaborate of gowns. 
There is a use of pointed scallops and a 
harlequin note. There is a harlequin 
motif in rhinestones, little patches of 
them showing on hats.of suéde and gros- 
grain. Chanel wraps four straps of dif- 
ferent kinds of stones together and allows 
them to lie like a Hiawatha wreath on 
the shoulders. There will be, for in- 
stance, synthetic pearls and a green stone 
wrapped with corals and perhaps an- 
other strand of smoked pearls. There 
are many fantasies which I should con- 
sider prettier than pearls, but people are 
still willing to commit murder for them. 

Of course, the empty void and wan- 
dering air cannot be left to fill up the 
vacancy caused by the disappearance of 
beading. The sudden 
autocratic with- 
drawal of all such 
decoration caused a 
crisis that was per- 
haps a little relieved 
by another necessity. 
The buying public of 
Europe was stamped- 
ing against the Rus- 
sian and the Balkan 
and the Lithuanian 
and the Polack note. We were tired of those 
precise, conventional, hard-colored embroid- 
eries. And so the French apparently ceased 
facing the East for inspiration, and in the 
process of turning square round seem to have 
caught a note of something from Indiana 
and the Western Continent. 

Do you remember those rose petals that 
we used to be taught to embroider on doilies 
in sewing silk and in the shade of the poison 
pink of candy in the grocery store? Those 
are the fashionable embellishment on some 

of the more pretentious frocks in Paris 
today. There is a dress at Lanvin’s 
where they are scattered with a countri- 
fied, near-careless ease over the wide 
girdle that separates a gathered skirt of 
gold lace from a blue bodice. Again 
they appear on white Georgette. 


(Continued on Page 84) 





























The white linen vest of 
Chanel’s yoke-backed red 
cashmere—second to the 
left—is set under a straight 
waist front of red, which is 
then split and turned back, 
making double revers at 
front, a new idea in a sea- 
son devoted to boyish effects. 


At left, Patou’s 
coat dress of navy 
wool reps, with 





and black braid 
trimming, is very 
wearable. 


white piqué vest © 











Do you wave your own 
hair in a few minutes in 
your boudoir — or do you 
spend hours by appoint- 


ment down town? 


Beautifully waved hair is a much 
simpler accomplishment than some 
women think. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of American women who use 
The New Improved West Electric Hair 
Curlers could tell you how they save 
many dollars and hours of time. 


Heat and chemical preparations are 
really unnecessary—all you need is 
pressure properly applied. That is the 
principle that has made The New Im- 
proved West Electric Hair Curlers 
popular with well groomed women 
everywhere. 

Just a few minutes while you are 
dressing for dinner will suffice. You 
wind your hair around these New 
Improved West Electric Hair Curlers, 
lock their rounded ends, and when 
you remove them you have achieved that 
lovely natural wave that every woman 
should have to look her best. 

The New Improved West Electric 
Hair Curlers are guaranteed to last you 
a lifetime. There is nothing to get out 
of order, no porous surface to become 
oily or unsanitary. They cannot injure 
the hair. You can buy them wherever 
notions are sold. A card of five costs 25 
cents—two on a card, 10c. 


SEND TODAY FOR A FREE 
COPY OF “Guide to Hair Dress- 
ing at Home.” It describes the latest 
coiffures and tells how you can get 
the effects yourself. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Leading American Coiffure Specialists 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal 


Makers of the famous 


West Electric Beach and 
Motor Hair Nets 


(double or single mesh—10c) 
gray and white—15c 


West Electric Softex Shampoo—10c 
Mail This Coupon Today 





West Electric Hair Curler Company 

161 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me mycopy of the booklet ‘Guide 
to Hair Dressing at Home.”’ 


Name 





Address 


L 























L.H.J. 5-24 i 
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The (olothes the 
French (hildren 
Wear 
Offer Many a 
Trimming 


and (color Ftint 
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In a linen suit, trimmed with appliqué of linen in darker 
shade, the owner of the fung-down gauntlet—at left—challenges 
the placid young wearer of a sleeveless one-piece linen suit. 














When little French children take 
their airing in the Bois, they present 
an enchanting picture—each one 
frocked in a distinctive manner; each 
one supremely conscious of the ne- 
cessity for gloves. With truly mascu- 
line aloofness, the young Scotchman, 
at upper left, surveys the foolishness 
that “ girl folks” display over dolls. 
Over plaid flannel trousers he wear: 
a dark flannel blouse with the meres‘ 
apologies for kimono sleeves. At his 
right, a top coat of striped flannel ha: 
plaited worsted yarn trimming. Look- 
ing like a diminutive Balkan prin- 
cess, the young lady with the balloon 
wears a light-colored gabardine wit/ 
darker braid and stitchings. Foseph's 
coat of many colors probably boasted 
nothing so striking as the camel’ s-hair 
one above with scarf and cuffs of plaid 
wool. A best coat of sulphur duvetyn 
has white embroidery and tassels. All 














Indoors, one may wear the daintiest, most decora- 
tive of aprons. At right, a feminine and frilly af- 
fair is of white lawn, with pink lawn ruchings, sash 
and shoulder straps. Next to it, a Czecho-Slovakian 
apron of unbleached muslin has gay rick-rack braid, 
combined with straight braid and a bit of wool em- little girls’ coats have matching hats. 
broidery, while the little batiste frock with ruffles of Of flowered chintz, bound with linen, 
embroidered batiste has a powder blue bow at right. is the rope jumper’s practical frock. 
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Your baker offers ™ 


something ex/ra good 
for Wednesday 


OMETHING a little “special” for mid- 

week—and what could be better than 
the wonderful Raisin Bread your baker 
offers you each Wednesday? 


Beautiful golden loaves, filled and flavored 
with the rich and fruity goodness of Sun- 
Maid Raisins! They’re his very finest— 
every slice generously filled with the plump 
and juicy fruit of California’s vineyards. 


Fresh and fragrant from the oven you can 
get this perfect Raisin Bread every Wednes- 
day—at bakeries, grocery stores and delica- 
tessens throughout the city. Every week— 
everywhere—bakers prepare bakings of their 
finest Sun-Maid Raisin Bread “Special for 
Wednesday.” 

And these also: 


For all those women who have formed a cus- 
tom of serving Raisin Bread on Wednesday, 
bakers include many other tempting Raisin 
Foods in these special bakings. 


There are rolls and cookies, cakes and 
coffee cakes, muffins, “snails” and many 
more. All as healthful as they are delicious. 


And there is Sun-Maid Raisin Pie, of course 
—rich with the full, fine flavor of California’s 
choicest table grapes. Hot or cold, it’s equally 
good. 


Why not, as so many women everywhere 
are doing, serve Raisin Bread and other 


— Mie 

“SR, = Rice pudding, made 
with Sun-Maid Rai- 
‘e Sins, ts an easy, inex- 
| pensive desserti—but 
so good! “Recipes with 
Raisins” tells you how 

to make it best 





Raisin Foods regularly for Wednesday? All 
the family will enjoy the variety and good- 
ness they bring to your table. 

And—Raisin Toast will reveal to you a 
new delight for breakfast ! 





EDLFES 


Sun-Maid Raisins Ria 





SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 


The same goodness that your baker gives to 
bread—simply by adding raisins—you also 
can give to numberless other foods. 


To the old, familiar foods—such as rice 
and bread puddings, oatmeal and other 
cereals—Sun-Maid Raisins bring mew good- 
ness and the variety your family craves. 
They make your desserts doubly enticing. 


Use Sun-Maid Raisins lavishly. You can 
do it inexpensively, because raisins are cheap 
this year. 


The free book, “Recipes with Raisins,” 
tells you easy and sure ways of making many 
tempting raisin dishes, new and old. Fill in 
the coupon below and send for this free book. 





Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
Dept. A-105, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me a copy of your free book, ‘‘Recipes with 
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“PMSANSA 


say doctors — 





“for baby’s Health 


and Happiness’ 


Mi 
N° baby can be comfortable or healthy if the 


skin causes constant pain. Yet an infant’s 
skin is so sensitive, so easily affected, that constant 
care must be given it. 


Doctors classify the enemies of a baby’s skin 
into three groups: Moisture, Friction and Infection. 
Because Mennen Borated Talcum is scientifically 
made to combat all three foes, baby specialists 
and nurses recommend its daily use. 


Perspiration, urine and bath-water are all mois- 
tures highly irritating to the tissues if caught in 
the skin-folds of an infant. Towel-drying cannot 
reach the secreted liquids. 


Mennen Borated Talcum consists of millions of 
tiny flecks, each one as porous and absorbent as a 
fairy sponge. These drying flecks remove all in- 
flaming moisture from the skin. 


This soft, pure powder then forms a delicate 
protective film over the skin, guarding the nerves 
from the effects of friction. This film minimizes 
the rubbing action of clothes and bedding and the 
constant chafing of the skin-folds. 


Asa third protection, Mennen Borated Talcum 
contains a wonderful compound of therapeutic 
ingredients. Five carefully tested elements in the 
famous Mennen Formula combat skin infections 
and help to keep the skin soft and lovely. 


One of these elements affords cooling comfort; 
another is a splendid healing agent. One ingre- 
dient was chosen for its antiseptic effect, while 
another helps in defeating friction. The fifth con- 
stituent increases the absorbency, and counter- 
acts acidity. For baby’s sake, never omit the 
Mennen shower after bathing and changing diapers, 
before each nap, and whenever baby is fretful. 


THE MeENNEN COMPANY 
Newark. NV.J. U.S.A. 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MSANSN 


BORATED TALCUM 
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She dreams of Paris, city of enchantment, for has she not the newest cut, without which one 
cannot lift one’s head in Paris? Not a bob, not a shingle, it faintly resembles Elsie Fergu- 
son’s glorified coif. If one’s head is not of perfect contour, the new cut camouflages it to 
perfection; with a net, the cut is scarcely discernible. . It does entrancing things to one’s 
profile, and even the lady with silver locks may wear it with serenity, for it has dignity 
and distinction and frees one forever from the horrors of untidy locks! C'est merveilleux! 


Paris Hints of the Directoire, But 
Keeps Low Waistlines for Summer 


(Continued from Page 81) 


But although petals are scattered every- 
where, the rose has an even more important 
significance in the spring’s styles than this 
suggests. It might almost be called the sign 
and the symbol of the season, its color being 
everywhere. Little rosebuds are embroidered 
three deep in scallops over flounces, and in 
one lovely evening gown the petals go round 
the bottom, as if they had fallen there with 
a waning season. Lanvin shows several black 
dresses combined with rose color. Premet has 
chintz roses cut out and sewed over every- 
thing. Poiret combines a knitted dress of 
bright green with roses. An eighteenth cen- 
tury rose pattern is prevailing, very careless 
in its use and doubtless invoked in this crisis 
to get away from the Russian note. 

They say this use of rose is a-part of the 
Persian influence that is coming in. If so, the 
new inspiration shows itself even more po- 
tently in the color it is making fashionable. 
American women may rejoice, for it is 
glorifying the most beautiful and the most be- 
coming variation of their favorite baby blue. 
Ashes-of-turquoises, we might call it, if we 
wished to be poetical, or turquoise without 
the green and showing the blue of the Persian 
shawl melted with the blue of Persian pot- 
tery. For a long time we have been led to 
expect this Persian note, and perhaps its most 
distinguishing sign comes in the swathed sash 
that has appeared on more dresses than one. 
There is a certain Oriental tendency which 
expresses itself in using lace beautifully. 


Light Ton Lace for Evening 


T POIRET’S, I saw a woman who was 
going quite madly enthusiastic over an 
evening dress and almost definitely ordering 
it. The color was café au lait, and the ma- 
terial was lace. Of all the stuffs there are for 
evening dresses, I suppose it is the supremest 
favorite. It gives an effect of dressiness when 
unrestricted by conservative influences, such 
as sleeves, and yet is perfectly adaptable to 
late afternoon and restaurant dinners, when 
sleeves are added on their separate linings. 
While on the subject of colors, let us record 
that the little vendeuses are wearing brown 
instead of black, so at the pinnacle of popu- 
larity it is now. In light colorings it is worn 
for the evening. But enough of theorizing 
and generalization! I pocketed a Parisian 
cold and went on a Parisian trying-on orgy 
this afternoon—did my laboratory work, so 
to speak, and got my definite reactions: 
Almost the prettiest dress in the world for 
one of us Americans, I think, is a long straight 


line of a thing in black charmeuse with a 
scarf of white surah, an end of which is at- 
tached at the left shoulder. The long, creamy 
sash of silk throws round the neck to the 
starting point and falls down the length of 
the bodice below the black leather belt, where 
it passes through a large white pearl buckle. 
Drecoll is responsible for this creation, which 
achieves almost the ultimate in simplicity. 
This dress has a slightly circular insert low 
round the bottom. 


Georgette Frocks Have Georgette (oats 


SAW such a beautiful evening dress at 

Doucet’s. This gown had the perfectly 
straight flat length that we adore, with a 
sandwich board thrown over it, falling back 
and front from shoulder to hem, and bordered 
in two heavy solid bands six inches wide, 
in embroidery of crystal beads. I seem to 
have a particular faculty for citing illustra- 
tions to contradict my previous generaliza- 
tions. There always are beads, but now they 
are incorporated in embroidery, when it and 
not they are the feature. In such cases they 
are sure to be used heavily and in incrusta- 
tions, but are not sprinkled. Usually they 
are in the most violent and modern of color- 
ings. Other articles sharing popularity with 
these for making embroidery are tiny oyster 
shells and glove buttons of varying and fla- 
grant colors. Lanvin uses both. 

There is a strong feeling for having the cos- 
tume complete, and if one orders a georgette 
dress—which is one of the most fashionable 
and the most obvious things to do—one must 
also order an accompanying coat. It should 
be of the same material, but not necessarily 
in the same color. A dark dress and a light 
coat, either short or long, make a frequent 
combination. The favorite material for formal 
coats is once again black satin—after a re- 
tirement of several years—and the favorite 
trimming is bands of flat fur. 

All of this seems highly specialized in- 
formation with which to close my letter. 
What does the season stand for? I close my 
eyes and see plaids. This afternoon I came 
upon the most daring use of them thus far. 
Plaid is used for the new spring costuming 
of Monsieur Paul Poiret’s car! I see soft 
silks and laces and much pleating. In al- 
most every house we have seen at least one 
dress with a wide lace collar or cape, run- 
ning across the back of the neck and falling 
straight to a low waistline. And in every 
house we have seen aprons, and in several a 
Directoire prophecy in a higher waistline. 
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Fisher design and quality are the foundation of the great demand for 
Fisher bodies. This, in its turn, has resulted in production skill 
and facilities which give a new impetus to leadership in design and 
supremacy in quality. The symbol—Body by Fisher—is every- 
where recognized as the mark of the best in motor car bodies. 





FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


BODY 


FISHER 
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TWO CAPS 


THAT STAND 
FOR FREEDOM 

























1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and 


2 Heinz 
3 Heinz 


4 Heinz 
5 Heinz 
6 Heinz 
7 Heinz 
8 Heinz 
g Heinz 
10 Heinz 
11 Heinz 
12 Heinz 
13 Heinz 


mm Heinz 


15 Heinz 
16 Heinz 


Tomato Sauce 

Baked Beans without Tomato 
Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 
Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 

without Meat—Vegetarian 
Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Peanut Butter... <.. 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Cream of Pea Sou 
Cream of Celery oP - 
Cooked Spaghetti . . 
Cooked Saderon! more 
i, Serr ere 
Plum Pudding. ..... 
Fig Pudding. ...... 
Cherry Preserves . 
Red Raspberry Preserves 
Peach Preserves 
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THE LIBERTY CAP Columbia 
wears, on our own silver coins, was first 
worn by the freemen of the ancient 
Roman Republic to show that they were 
no longer slaves. 

THE HEINZ CAP worn by thou- 
sands of Heinz girls is the symbol of a 
new freedom—freedom from the toil of 
the kitchen—that remorseless demand 
of the family for three meals a day. 

The Heinz girls in their white caps 
and blue uniforms go happily and capa- 
bly about their work of cooking for 
you, doing in the spotless Heinz kitchens 
what you find it hard to do in yours, 
and doing it as carefully and well as if 
your eye were on them all the time. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cameos 
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VARIETIES OF GOOD THINGS 


17 Heinz 


18 Heinz 
19 Heinz 
20 Heinz 
21 Heinz 
22 Heinz 
23 Heinz 


To Eat 


All Ready to Serve 


Damson Plum 
Preserves 
Strawberry Preserves 
Pineapple Preserves 
Black Raspberry 
Preserves 


Blackberry Preserves 
Apple Butter . 
Crab-Apple Jelly 


24 Heinz Currant Jelly 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 
26 Heinz Quince yeu? 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 
29 Heinz Sweet Midget 

ES so ee, 
30 Heinz Preserved Sweet 

A Sere 


6 Ves “en fey ty 


39 Heinz Stuffed Olives. . . 
40 Heinz Ripe Olives 
41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil ... 
42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
44 Heinz Chili Sauce. ..... 
45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 
46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce. 
47.Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup . 
31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed 49 Heinz Prepared Mustard. 
PRONG on a eee Se 50 Heinz India Relish 
32 Heinz 00d Spi Gherkins 51 Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 
33 Heinz So eee Gherkins 52 Heinz Salad Dressing . 
34 Heinz Sout Mixed Pickles 53 Heinz Mayonnaise. ..... 
35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
37 Heinz Queen Olives . .. 56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar. . . 
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The Bravest Woman in the World 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The little beasts were only a year old when 
they arrived, and not quite a yard high. In 
fact, they still were being nursed on a diet 
of milk, bran and honey, and Keeda Bonna, 
a Singhalese keeper who had accompanied 
them to this country, watched over them like 
a mother over twin infants. 

However, funny as it might be, there was 
another angle to it all which Fred could see 
and which worried him—the fact that an 
elephant infant which is allowed its own way 
becomes spoiled just as a human baby will 
become spoiled, and the influence of this all 
too often is felt in his later years. He be- 
comes headstrong—‘‘heady,” we call it— 
and sometimes rebellious, with the result 
that he takes the place of an “‘agitator”’ in 
the herd. It therefore was with a good deal 
of relief that Fred heard one day that Keeda 
Bonna had become homesick and desired to 
return to India. Hurriedly he purchased 
tickets and accommodations, then, once 
Keeda Bonna was on his way, I became the 
nursemaid to two refractory baby elephants! 


N THIS I had my own ideas, and my hus- 

band allowed me to map out my own course 
of instruction, the first lesson of which I 
knew to be a knowledge of discipline. I be- 
gan on a system of rewards. When I came 
to the circus lot each day with offerings of 
fresh milk and new honey, I refused its dis- 
tribution until the elephants should submit, 
for a time at least, to be fastened by one leg 
to a tent stake. In a month, simply because 
their food depended upon it, they were re- 
formed beings. It required nearly all the 
rest of the season to make them ‘“hook- 
wise,” or obedient to the touch of an elephant 
hook, by which all pachyderms are guided. 
Then, with our arrival in winter quarters, 
came the real work of training. It was an 
arduous affair. 

One cannot teach an elephant to lie down 
as one would a dog or a monkey. He’s too 
heavy. It is a matter of blocks and tackles— 
and patience, both on the part of the trainer 
and the trainee. Yet that trick is necessary, 
if for nothing else than the daily brushing off 
with a broom, by which the pores of the skin 
are kept open and the health of the beast 
maintained. Naturally, this was my first 
job with Kas and Mo, and such a task! 

That is, for Kas at least. Time after time 
the sling was put into position, the front legs 
of the elephant drawn forward and the hind 
legs backward until the beast lost her balance 
and went to the ground, while I, sitting on 
her quivering thigh, rewarded her with praise 
and petting and lump sugar. Kas ate the 
sugar and dainties, absorbed the praise—but 
steadfastly refused to do anything more. A 
week went by; then two, and finally three 
before the idea finally sank in—after which 
all Kas wanted to do, seemingly, was to prac- 
tice that act, repeating it of her own accord 
for minutes at a time, meanwhile squealing 
her delight at having at last learned her 
lesson! 


“HEAD STAND” was next on the train- 
ing program, and with Fred at my side to 
direct me I began my work. Again was a care- 
fully padded block and tackle used, the trunks 
of the animals being fastened between their 
legs to teach them to hold their heads down, 
and the back legs raised by means of a tackle 
on each hind foot. All this accomplished, 
they taught me a trick of their own! 





Each day I made it a habit to bring them 
a loaf of bread from the cookhouse as a 
special treat, and their joy over that daily 
“dainty” was close to ecstasy, so easily is an 
elephant pleased. Straining at their chains 
as they watched my approach, they soon de- 
veloped the habit of lifting one foot and then 
the other in quick succession as though they 
were dancing. It gave mean idea, so I placed 
the little animals upon pedestals where, in 
response to light touches of the bull-hook, first 
upon one foot, then another, they did their 
dance, this time as a part of a performance. 
Soon I added sleigh-bell bracelets, each 
tuned in a different key, and the accompani- 
ment of ‘‘ Turkey in the Straw,” with tie re- 
sult that by the time spring came the twins 
had added a grotesque dance to the five or 
six other tricks which I had taught them. 


T WAS a different style of elephant act, and 

the news of anything out of the ordinary 
travels swiftly in the circus world. One day 
H. H. Tammen, the show’s owner, and my- 
self held a conference, following which a new 
bit of gossip traveled, as though by wireless, 
from one circus to another. A woman ac- 
tually was going to attempt to handle “the 
big herd”! That was news! Up to that time 
no woman alone ever had succeeded in work- 
ing an entire herd. 

I sought my husband. “Fred,” I an- 
nounced, “I need your help. I want to put 
on the most spectacular elephant act in the 
show business.” 

He stared. ‘Don’t want much, do you?” 
he finally remarked. “Spectacular acts are 
dangerous.” 

“Naturally. But I want it. I want to sur- 
prise the boss.” 

Again he was silent, ending at last by 
scratching his head quizzically; then he 
smiled. ‘All right,” he agreed, ‘I'll give you 
all you want.” 

At two o’clock that afternoon—the show 
was resting between seasons—I stood in cos- 
tume beside the curb of a practice ring set up 
near the menagerie house, while one by one 
Fred led the great pachyderms forth, and 
turned them into my keeping. 


OR a moment I was frankly nervous, 

realizing that I, a woman, was about to 
attempt to assume command of eight beasts 
which, if they willed, not only could set aside 
my rule but wreck everything in sight. 
Then, before the thought could seize me 
again, I jumped into the ring and, my bull- 
whip cracking, began to shout my commands. 
I knew every move from having watched my 
husband perform the act every afternoon and 
night during the circus season. 

Once the start was made, it was easy, and 
I finished the entire performance with little 
need for the assistance of Fred. 

He waved a hand in congratulation. Then: 
“Not satisfied?” 

“Tt’s just the regular stuff that they’ve 
always done.” 

“Very well. You’re the one to be satis- 
fied. Get that blanket. Put it in the center 
of the ring. Now, lie down.” 

I obeyed, and Fred turned to the herd of 
elephants with his old air of ring general- 
ship. 

Almost before I had realized it he had 
brought Old Mom, the leader of the herd, 


(Continued on Page 89) 





KAS AND MO IN ONE OF THEIR FIRST TRICKS 
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The quickest and easiest way 
to have beautiful floors 


WHEN you apply Old English 
Wax, you get the most beautiful 
and best protected floors you can 
have. It is like a lustrous armor for 


any floor. No heel- 
marks! Noscratches! 
Easy to apply, easy 
to care for, dust- 
resisting ! 

Think of a wax 
that costs but a third 
of other finishes! 
That’s Old English 
Wax. And Old Eng- 
lish Wax goes farther 
and lasts longer. And 
as time goes on, an 
occasional touching 
up on the walk-spots 
isall that’snecessary. 





FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 


Polisher takes the “kneel” and 
bend out of waxing. It glides over 
the floors as easily as a carpet- 
sweeper. A few minutes and you’re 


through—and there’s 
a glowing floor to 
look down upon, take 
pridein and live with. 

Do not confuse the 
Old English Waxer- 
Polisher with any 
other device. It both 
waxes and polishes. 
It can’t be equalled. 
It’s low in cost. It’s 
easy to use. Its hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
users will never go 
back to any other 
method. But whether 











you use this proved 





How to save work 


Use Old English Wax with the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher and these 
results are the easiest in the world 
to have. The Old English Waxer- 


Waxer-Polisher or a 
soft cloth, as many still do, Old 
English Wax is the wax to buy. Sold 
at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing, and department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


PASTE LIQUID 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 





POWDER 





free book only 
Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture— 
Their Finish and Care.” 


ee ners me EE ee 


Address 











Tur A. S. Boy_e Company, 1046 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘= Check here for oO Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can 
of Wax Free at the _— time- 
limited price of $3.90 
West.$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg 
and West, $5.00), which I enclose, 






Denver and 











Old English Wax 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
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(oach maker to the Chmerican (lristocracy 
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Debonnaire, yet distinguished, the Studebaker Light-Six Sedan pictured here bespeaks 
the ype} distinction between that which is bizarre and the unostentatious smart- 


neSS O, 


good form which characterizes coachwork by Studebaker. The price is $1485 


since the days of Lincoln and Grant 


Studebaker carriages is to read ‘'Who’s Who’’ from the days 

when America was in the making—names distinguished in 
finance, letters, the arts, in the world of social leadership and dip- 
lomatic attainment. 


Ts read a list of the crests imprinted on the panels of 


* * * 


For more than 70 years Studebaker has been fambus internationally 
as builder of the superlative in fine vehicles; and the Indiana cen- 
ter of South Bend as a city of Coachmakers—a world-Mecca to 
artisans of this craft. 

There, today, in the great Studebaker body building plants, fathers 
and sons and grandfathers, born in veneration of this tradition, vie 
with each other in attaining that which grants no 


color to harmonize with the hangings. The fittings bear the stamp 
of simple good form. The accessories are a fascination to one who 
appreciates completeness. Nothing has been forgotten. One’s every 
whim or fancy is met as quickly as the thought that prompts it. 


EVERY LUXURY EXCEPT PRICE 


Low price is the only contrasting feature of a Studebaker. 


By producing 150,000 quality cars yearly—the world’s largest 
quality peoduction—Seadsbehar effects important economies in 
manufacture, which are reflected in Studebaker prices. 


The finest materials money can buy are used in Studebaker cars. 
The workmanship employed is the cream of the 


comparison. To them fine workmanship is a re- 
ligion, and coachmaking a life work. 


For fine vehicle making the world now, as 
always, looks to Studebaker. No other body maker 
has the Studebaker experience. No other the 
Studebaker traditions to inspire him. 


* * * 


Debonnaire, yet distinguished, a Studebaker 
closed car marks the ultimate in a fine car. 


It embodies the experience of years in meetin 
properly and precisely the wishes of the cultured. 


Its smartness is the unobtrusive smartness of 
good taste. Its luxury the repressed luxury which 
reflects the personality of an owner whose po- 
sition is assured. 


The upholstery is of fine Chase Mohair of a 


BIG-SIX 
7-Pass, 126-in.W.B. 60 H.P. 
po, a a ea $1750 
|| Speedster (5-Pass.) . . . 1835 
Coupe (5-Pass.) . .. 2495 


| 





Sedan. . . - +--+ + + 2685 
SPECIAL-SIX 
5-Pass. 119-in.W.B. 50 H.P. 





WOM s 2 6 we 6 8 ls $1425 
Roadster (2-Pass.). . . 1400 
Coupe (5-Pass.) . 1895 

mm «'¢ 48 « # 4 1985 





owe ee ee ee $1045 


Roadster (3-Pass.) . . . 1025 
Coupe-Roadster (2-Pass.) 1195 
Coupe (5-Pass.). . . . 1395 
ee eae ae 1485 





All prices f. 0. b. U.S. factories. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


] 
| 
| 


{| 





industry, to whom top wages, plus a bonus, are 
paid. There are numerous features in Studebaker 
found only in cars costing twice and more its price. 


Every Studebaker undergoes over 30,000 in- 
spections in the course of manufacture. The finest 
precision machinery the world affords is used by 
Studebaker. Over 750,000 Studebakers have been 
made and sold. Theaverage cost for repair parts, 
as shown by actual repair parts sales, is $13 per 
car per year. 

Remember that fine materials and fine work- 
manship are all that any manufacturer can embody 
in his car, regardless of the price you are asked 
to pay. And that these, plus a 72 year reputation 
for fine vehicle making, are in every Studebaker. 

Pay more, but you can get no finer mechanism, 


no more dependable and distinguished car than 
Studebaker. 


STU DE BABE R 


Detroit, Mich. 


South Bend, Ind. 


Walkerville, Canada 
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forward and forced her into a crouching 

sition above a the heavy ome of oo 
belly pressing gently upon my breast, the 
cicle tremnanieal heft of her only held off 
me by her bent legs; a position of strain 
which, if she should lower her weight even 
for an inch, would mean death for me. 

I confess that I felt a bit nervous. Death, 
when it whizzes toward you in a swift acci- 
dent, is an excit- 
ing affair, and one 
seldom thinks of it 
until afterward. 
But with several 
tons of elephant 
flesh crouched 
above you, and 
with your only sal- 
vation the docility 
of that elephant 
itself, one is prone 
to consider a great 
many things. 





UT that was 

only the be- 
ginning. One by one 
Fred brought the 
other beasts 
forward, pyramid- 
ing them until Old 
Mom formed the 
support for the 
whole herd, and I 
was, like the pro- 
verbial woman, 
“at the bottom of 
everything!’’ A 
slip of any of the 
huge beasts, a mis- 
step, a miscalcula- 
tion on the part of 
Old Mom in hold- 
ing herweight from 
me—any of these 
things might mean 
my end; and my 
teeth were tight- 
gritted as I lay 
there, listening to the scraping of the rough 
skin as the beasts crashed into place, the 
trumpeting and squealing of the huge mam- 
mals as Fred sent them, one after another, 
into different forms of the pyramid, and 
finally the loud swishing of their armorlike 
hides as they “broke formation” in response 
to Fred’s command. 

Once again with free air above me I rose, 
relaxed, then sighed—the sigh of a person 
who has just come from prison. 

Fred grinned. 

“How'd you like it?” 

I smiled in reply. “It’s a great trick, Fred. 
Only I’ll have to have you in the ring on that 
one; I can’t command the herd from under 
Old Mom,” 

Nor did I mention my qualms. I felt sure 
I would overcome them—and I did, even 
before I myself believed it possible. More 
than once in the years in which I have 
formed the ‘‘keystone” of a group of ele- 
phants, and while the audience gasped in 
its fears for my safety, my own thoughts 
have been engaged quite prosaically in won- 
dering how much mud I was getting in my 
back hair! 


PHOTO, BY J. B. WILSON 

LUCIA ZORA AT THE TIME OF HER 

ENGAGEMENT WITH A LIGHT OPERA 
COMPANY 


oe some way, it all was as natural to me 
L as life itself. I had hoped so long to be 
an animal trainer that when at last I did 
assume command it seemed no step at all. 
Soon Old Mom and her herd obeyed me as 
completely as they obeyed Fred. Then we 
began working up our “ big act,” the first trick 
of which, incidentally, was to be seized in an 
elephant’s trunk and whirled about with 
every bit of speed which the pachyderm could 
muster. 

It was fairly easy out there in the practice 
yard; but more than once Fred’s forehead 
would seam with worry. 

“Remember, you’re going to be working 
in a tent,” he would caution. ‘“There’ll be 
poles around you. If you ever crash into one 
of them, you’re dead.” 

A bit of useful advice! Time after time, in 
my act, I have missed a centerpole by the 
barest fraction of an inch, as the elephant 
temporarily lost judgment of its distance; 


= 








The Bravest Woman in the World 


(Continued from Page 87) 


but then, I’m still alive, and I suppose that 
is all that counts. 

To return to our “secret” training: Of all 
the elephants of the herd, one appealed to me 
more than all the others—a gigantic thing, 
standing fully a foot taller than any other of 
my performers, and with long, sweeping 
tusks, “Snyder,” now notorious in the circus 
world as ‘Snyder, the Mankiller.” 

To me he was 
the most magnifi- 
cent specimen of 
elephantine flesh I 
ever looked upon. 
More than that, as 
I worked the herd 
I noticed that he 
had a wonderful 
sense of balance, 
that during the 
pyramids, when it 
was necessary for 
the ‘‘bulls’’ to 
stand on their hind 
legs for a given 
space of time, it 
was Snyder who 
endured it best. It 
gave me an idea— 
of riding out of the 
ring on that ele- 
phant’s tusks, the 
elephant himself 
walking on his 
hind feet. And 
Fred told me that 
it never had been 
done before. 


ERCHED high 

on one of the 
reserved seats one 
afternoon some 
eight weeks later 
in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, a lit- 
tle show owner 
confided to a few 
friends that he’d 
persuaded Zora to take her husband’s place 
in the ring as an elephant trainer. 

“Course she doesn’t do much,” he an- 
nounced—for our secret had been guarded 
carefully—‘‘ but then it makes a good flash, 
a woman handling a bunch of elephants.” 

Ten minutes later that show owner was 
a goggle-eyed, gasping boy. The woman 
“who wouldn’t do much” had just finished 
the “lay down” under a herd of elephants; 
had reclined upon a carpet while every ele- 
phant in the herd stepped over her, then 
halted, and returned to position over her 
body, this time backward; she had stood on 
the head of an elephant as it reared from a 
position on all fours to a standing one on its 
hind legs; she had been whirled madly about 
in an elephant’s trunk, and now —— 

“Watch Lucia Zora,” the announcer 
shouted, making up his “spiel” as he went 
along. “She will now make her exit from the 
ring, riding on the tusk of the only elephant 
in the world who walks like a man, Snyder, 
the biggest performing pachyderm under 
canvas. The management offers twenty-five 
thousand dollars reward to produce the 
equal of this elephant and his marvelous 
woman trainer, the brave Lucia Zora. 
Watch her!” 

Just then there came an interruption from 
the seats, where a wide-eyed show owner 
was shouting: ‘You bet this circus offers 
that reward! But nobody’ll ever take it. 
And listen! Cut out that ‘brave Lucia Zora’ 
stuff. She aint just ‘brave’; she’s bravest. 
Get that? The Bravest Woman in the 
World! What’s more, the whole world’s 
going to know it.” 


E-FORE the season was over, with banners 
screaming the announcements from the 
sides of buildings, with heralds flaunting the 
fact, with great “‘twenty-eight sheet stands” 
depicting me in the act of making my exit 
from the ring on Snyder’s tusks, with my 
name before me in every direction I turned, 
I realized that the little show owner had kept 
his promise. 


(Continued in the June Home Fournal) 
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Your Teeth are not 


safe unless your mouth 
glands work properly - 


This tooth paste does more 
than clean—it stimulates 
the mouth glands to protect 
your teeth 


NSTEAD of being 
washed all day by the 
cleansing fluids of the 
mouth—today our teeth 


are constantly immersed in 
an acid bath. 


The mouth glands which 
nature intended to counter- 
act these acids do not work 
properly. Our present soft 
diet does not give them the 
exercise which hard, tough 


foods did. 


By gently stimulating 
the salivary glands, you 
can make the natural proc- 
esses of the mouth counter- 
act these acids and the 
teeth will be kept clean and 
safe all of the time. 


Your mouth healthy, 
your teeth safe 


Pebeco hasastimulating ef- 
fect on the salivary glands. 
It makes them work in a 
normal, healthy fashion. 


As soon as Pebeco enters 
the mouth, the fluids from 
these glands begin to flow 
more freely. They wash all 
through the mouth, neu- 
tralizing the acids as fast 
as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole 
mouth in a healthy, live 
condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral 
cavity. 








Sound white teeth are impor- 
tant to your appearance and 
they directly affect your health. 
Pebeco leaves your whole 
mouth tingling with cleanliness 
and health—stimulating the nat- 
ural cleansing process to keep 
your teeth sound and white. 


Thousands are giving up 
the vain attempt to keep 
back the mouth acids by 
brushing them away. They 
are turning to Pebeco. They 
find of they keep their mouths 
healthy with Pebeco, they 
keep their teeth clean. 

Pebeco is made only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all 
druggists’. 


Send Coupon for free Generous Tube 





Pebeco. 
Name 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. A-4 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of 








Address 
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As the happy bride 
proudly shows 


the gifts— 


GHE lingers long over the 
Heirloom Plate. For 
surely unusual care and loving 
thought must have prompted 
its selection. How its beauty 
and richness stand out! What 
a distinction it will lend to her 
table! Words are inadequate 
to express appreciation of a 
gift that so stirs the heart. 


Heirloom Plate is truly the sil- 
ver for the bride. Give it to 
her in the beginning; it will be 
with her totheend. A superior 
quality permits each piece to 
be guaranteed for 100 years. 


Your jeweler will be glad to 
show it toyou. Write for aspe- 
cial wedding suggestion folder. 


WM. A. ROGERS, Lrp. 


Niacara Fa ts, N.Y. 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago Toronto 


Every hostess should have this book 
—‘‘ Vogue Presents the Correctly Set 
Table.”’ In it the correct setting of 
the table is given in minute detail, 
both as regards what should be served 
and the correct placing of various 
table appointments. Written and 
illustrated by Vogue for the makers 
of Heirloom Plate. Sent on receipt 
of thirty-five cents. 


Heirloom Plate 


From Generation to Generation 
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Galla Lily 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Camilla laughed. ‘“‘There’s a lot to be said 
for it, dad.” 

“Advise you to take it out in talk then. 
Seen Lucy?” 

Camilla’s face flamed. “Certainly not!” 

“Well, you naturally wouldn’t, I suppose. 
She’s probably pretty busy. What say we 
take her for a little ride?” 

Camilla’s lip curled. “Are you crazy, 
dad?” 

““What’s crazy about that?” 

“The whole thing is crazy! In the first 
place, it’s rotten business to put a hick hair- 
dresser in a hotel like this.” 

“That’s all right. The Frenchman said 
he’d teach her.” 

Camilla shrugged. ‘Of course it would 
simply ruin me if it got out.” 

“T should think you could stand a little 
ragging by this time!” 

“People who are prominent socially can’t 
afford to be ragged—ever!”’ 

“Bad as all that?” 

“You ought to know it yourself. Even 
Lucy knows that much. I must say for her 
that she’s never pretended to recognize me.” 

“Huh! She wouldn’t have to pretend. 
She’s slapped your face often enough to 
know it when she sees it and no mistake.” 

“Don’t be vulgar. Lucy’s got sense 
enough to know her place, and she wouldn’t 
have any respect for me if I didn’t keep her 
in it. 

“What do you mean—‘keep her in it’?” 

Camilla was silent. 


3 EAN you don’t speak to her? Don’t 
recognize her when you happen to 
meet her, perhaps? Huh! Well, I met your 
mother when she was waiting on table in the 
same hotel as Lucy’s mother, and I guess it 
won’t hurt me to give the kid a little air.” 
He rose, but Camilla was up quicker and 
straighter than he. 

“Dad! You shall not!” 

Topping looked her straight in the eyes. 
“Oh, yes, I will. Once a hick, always a hick, 
and don’t you forget it, Cally Lily.” There 
was a disagreeable edge on the name. 

“You're crazy, I tell you.”” She was chok- 
ing with rage. “You have no right to pull 
down everything I’ve done. I might just as 
well step in and ruin your business. But 
you'll ruin it yourself, that’s what you’ll do. 
What do you think people are going to say 
if you go driving around with a hairdresser? 
You'll go smash, just like other business men 
who let themselves in for shady affairs. 
Everybody knows what girls of that class 
are after.” 

“Shut up!” thundered Topping. “She’s a 
cousin of your mother’s.” 

“Don’t remind me of it again!” 

“ By heck, I will, and I’ll tell you this, too, 
that she’s the finer girl of the two of you. 
Who are you, anyway, compared to a steady, 
self-respecting young woman who works 
every day for what she gets. You haven’t a 
thing but what you get from me. You don’t 
amount to a thing except for the front I buy 
you. Physically so delicate that you have to 
lie abed half the morning. Nothing in your 
head but nasty gossip. Actually ashamed of 
your own mother ” He had to stop 
here, and Camilla seized her chance. 





2 OU needn’t yell like a hired man, dad, 

even if you are proud of your past. 
Now listen: You haven’t put up any front 
for me. Understand? All you did was to 
collect a lot of brick. I put up the front 
myself.. Get it? And it was hard work, too, 
and I want you to understand that I earn 
my money by keeping it up. Every man 
owes his success to the front his family puts 
up for him.” 

“Rats!” said Topping. 

“Tf you didn’t have to pay my bills you’d 
do nothing but shoot duck.” 

“T’d rather,” said Topping. 

“Tt’s my business to advertise your suc- 
cess, and I’m as good on my job as you are 
on yours. And if you upset my work by 
running around with a hairdresser and get- 
ting yourself talked about 2 

“Go on,” said Topping. 

“«_. T shall simply refuse to recognize 
you. I'll cut you dead. I’ll deny you are 
my father. I’ll ——” 





“Just understand this, girl,” Topping cut 
in: “from the minute you cut me, your 
allowance stops. See? Guess that’ll show 
you where you stand. I’ve seen enough for 
now. Good day.” 

He left the hotel in a black fury. What 
was the use doing everything in the world for 
a girl, if this was all the good it did her? 
Good? It was ruining her. She didn’t 
amount to shucks. She might better get a 
job in an office. Even in this humor, how- 
ever, Topping faltered over the thought of 
those delicate perfections bending over a 
desk. To the finest muscular coérdination 
she had fitted herself into the class to which 
his money had raised her, and by so doing, 
had seemingly unfitted herself for anything 
else. No use to call her names. The thing to 
do was to save her, if it was not too late. He 
drove thoughtfully along the beach, but 
nothing definite occurred to him. 


- WAS on the way back and just in front 
of the Casino that he overtook Lucy. At 
this time of day pedestrians are conspicuous, 
especially in the vicinity of the Casino. He 
drew alongside and called to her. She beamed 
surprise. He opened the door, but she re- 
fused to enter the car. 

“Oh, no, Andrew, it wouldn’t do at all,” 
she said. ‘‘ Down here I’m a hairdresser and 
you’re a very rich man.” 

“Nobody knows who I am,” said Topping. 
“Get in.” 

“Tt might hurt Camilla.” 

“Hang Camilla! Get in.” 

“But I think Camilla’s right, Andrew. It 
would spoil the whole show if common folks 
like me Oh, my goodness!” 

A limousine had stopped just behind them 
and Mrs. Bliven was getting out, followed by 
Camilla and Count Dimascio. They would 
have to pass the spot where Lucy was stand- 
ing. She wascrimson. Topping took it in at 
a glance and stepped down beside her. 

They might have spared themselves their 
tremors, however. Camilla was chatting so 
agreeably with Mrs. Bliven when they passed 
that she never even saw them. At least you 
could have said that she didn’t. But Top- 
ping wasn’t sure. She’d certainly faced their 
way when she first got out of the other car. 
No, sir, he wasn’t sure. And that was that. 
He had to be sure. 

“What do they do in there?” 

“They have tea and dance.” 

“Come along then. We'll have a cup of 
tea too.” 

“Andrew Topping, you’re crazy.” 

“Begin to think so myself. Come on. 
It'll be worth a couple of hundred to you.” 

“Tt’ll cost me my job.” 

“Oh shucks, girl! It can’t hurt you this 
once. I'll explain to the management. I’ve 
got to see what Calla’s up to.” 

Hisdistress softened Lucy. Sheacquiesced. 





HEY roved about, followed by curious 

glances, till they came in sight of Camilla 
on a balcony overlooking the sea. There 
was a table just inside the French window 
which opened on it. Topping chose this 
table. Though he had not been noisy, the 
group outside was aware of him at once. 

“That’s the chap I told you about, mater.” 
Young Bliven had joined them. Since 
Camilla came, he’d made it a habit to drive 
up from the works in time for the tea hour. 
“Ate breakfast with his chauffeur, you 
know.” 

He leaned forward on his arms, meaning 
to give the rest of them the story, but his 
mother killed his opening. 

“T don’t doubt it,” she said coldly. She 
had raised her lorgnette and now dropped it. 
“That’s one of the hotel hairdressers he has 
with him now, isn’t it?” She appealed to 
Camilla. “Looks like the girl they sent me 
when Prossy was ill.” 

Camilla turned her eyes and met her 
father’s squarely. There was not the least 
doubt about it this time. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she said calmly 
to Mrs. Bliven. “I never use those girls.” 
Then, dropping her stare, she turned to the 
irreproachable lady at her side: ‘‘The place 
is getting very common, isn’t it?” 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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The Cream-and-Butter Havor — 


Tuese egg croquettes have the real “cream-and-butter” 
taste. Yet the recipe calls for no cream and little butter. 
It is the flavor of Pet Milk which produces this taste. 


In other dishes made with White Sauce, Pet Milk and 
very. little butter will give the “cream-and-butter” flavor, 
which demands much butter when ordinary milk is used. 





























Pet Milk is pure, whole milk, evaporated to double rich- 
ness. Used in your cooking, it will reduce your butter bill 
and still produce the same fine flavored wholesome food. 






Order it from your grocer and try it in this recipe: 






Egg Croquettes 







1 tablespoon butter Few grains pepper 
4 tablespoons flour 24 cup Pet Milk ; 
1 teaspoon salt 4 cup water 






Melt butter in saucepan, and when bubbling, add flour mixed q 
with salt and pepper. Stir until well blended, then gradually add 
diluted milk, and stir until smooth. Cut up four hard boiled 
eggs into this thick White Sauce while it is still hot. Allow 
mixture to cool and by tablespoonfuls roll in cracker crumbs, 
then in beaten egg and again in cracker crumbs. Fry in deep fat. 


Send for free recipe book 


PET MILK COMPANY 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 
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All Chevrolet models are popular with women on account of 
their beauty of line and finish and ease of handling. 


The new 4-passenger coupé was designed especially for women. 
Its stylish, distinguished appearance makes immediate appeal, 
and closer examination promotes enthusiasm. Best of all—the 
price is surprisingly low for so high-grade a production, 
equipped as it is with a Fisher Body, two extra-wide doors that 
make feasible graceful entrance to and exit from the car. 
Single, comfortable driver’s seat, ample room for two in the 
rear seat, and a fourth folding seat for an extra passenger. 


Comfortably, tastefully upholstered and artistically trimmed 
with good-grade hardware. 


Plate-glass. windows on all four sides. Cord tires on easily 
demountable rims, with extra rim. 


Although designed with especial consideration of our women 
friends, we find this model is also favored by many men, for 
business and family use. Merchandise samples can be carried 
inside the car instead of in the rear compartment. Evenings 
and week ends the same car admirably meets the requirements 
of the small family. 
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The Woman’s Own Car 


SUPERIOR 


4-Passenger Coupé 


"725 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster .... . $490 
Superior Touring . o! ee eee 
Superior Utility Coupé eas 
Superior 4-Pass. Coupé o.0 * oe 
Superior Sedan ... « FS 
Superior Commercial Chassis - 395 
Superior Light Delivery . . . 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 


Fisher Bodies on all closed models 


Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. 

Applications will be considered from 

high-grade men only, for territory not 
adequately covered. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Lucy couldn’t believe what she had seen. 
She was afraid to look at Topping for fear it 
might be true; but she saw his fist clench 
slowly where it lay on the table. A blaze of 
anger swept her. She wanted to do some- 
thing violent to Camilla, to stand up and call 
her names, to point at her and shout out the 
truth, anything to break up her indecent 
calm. 

“How are you, sir?” The warm greeting 
fell soothingly on turbulent emotions. 

She raised her eyes and met the gay glance 
of young Bliven as he acknowledged Top- 
ping’s introduction. 

“Only who introduced you to me?” said 
Topping. 

Bart Bliven laughed. ‘These things leak 
out, you know. Why, I wrote my dad a 
thing or two, and he got the picture all right. 
Followed it up and all that, you know. In 
fact, I must say your presence seems to in- 
terest him quite a lot.” 


TS grunted. “Well, I must say 
your presence interests me,” he said. 
“Your dad’s got his nerve.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Bliven. “I’ve got all 
the old man’s nerve and a couple of miles of 
my own besides. Got to break in sometime.” 

“T’ll enjoy being on the job to see you 
break,” drawled Topping. “Think I’d pick 
you up at that.” 

In the midst of their rough pleasantries, 
Lucy became aware of a movement at the 
other table. Made bold by her suspicion of 
Camilla’s discomfiture at the turn things had 
taken, she looked up in time to see the two 
women leave the room followed by the Count. 

Bliven followed presently, and then Top- 
ping leaned to her across the table. ‘Well, 
Lucy, saw what happened, didn’t you?” 

“She ought to be ashamed of herself.” 

“My fault. I’ve let her go too far. But 
now I’m going to make it right, and you are 
going to help me. As soon as we’ve had our 
cup of tea we’re going up to the hotel and tell 
the manager you’re through. Then you’re 
going to buy up the swellest clothes you can 
get. It’s all right.”” He waved her protest 
aside. “I'll just be handing you the five 
hundred that Cally was calculating to squan- 
der the same way, and we'll show the young 
lady that one girl’s as good as another pro- 
vided she’s got someone to buy her the 
duds.” He pulled out his watch. “In fact, 
we won’t finish our tea,’’ he said. ‘‘ The show 
will begin tonight. You’ve got just half an 
hour to pick the rig of your life. Come on.”’ 

So they drove to one of the smart little 
shops and picked several “‘rigs”’ with a speed 
which could only be attained by a man and 
a girl in a hypnotic state. And the whole 
thing came to much more than five hundred 
dollars; in fact, according to Topping’s mut- 
tering as he wrote out the check, it took every 
cent of Camilla’s next allowance as well. 

“But what in the world will she do?” 


UCY was somewhat distressed as she 
watched the boxes piled into the auto- 
mobile. 

“Do?” Topping started the car with a 
jerk. “She can always get a ticket home. 
She can get more than that when she’s willing 
to come down off her high horse. She’s been 
on the top of the world so long she thinks she 
owns it. It’ll do her good to find out what 
will happen when I get out from under. Jar 
some sense into her maybe.” 

They drove on to The Breakers, and with 
very little difficulty, once Topping made 
himself known, found Norton Ferris, the 
manager, who was very glad indeed to accom- 
modate Andrew Topping, and was suffi- 
ciently deferential to the young lady, his 
wife’s cousin. And certainly she could have a 
suite. Would Mr. Topping —— 

“No, you don’t!” said Topping with em- 
phasis. “I’ve got a little place down the 
road where they don’t gouge your eyes out.” 
_ Ferris laughed, and in his own mind cred- 
ited Topping with more discretion than he 
had allowed him hitherto. 

“Now, my girl,” said Topping as they left 
the office, “you’ll have to make it snappy. 
We'll have dinner here. What does the crowd 
do after that?” 

“Camilla often dances at the Everglades.” 

“Allright. We’ll dance at the Everglades.” 


“Andrew, I’m frightened to death.” - 

“Nonsense, girl. Your mother was Irish. 
Where’s your bluff? Ring for a maid, wear 
that red-and-gold effect, hold your head 
high. I’ll be back at eight.” 

Dinner, after all, was simple and lots of 
fun. They didn’t run into Camilla, who was 
dining elsewhere. Topping’s lack of self- 
consciousness and his simplicity in the midst 
of the deference which he commanded and 
accepted as a matter of course gave the girl 
her cue. She was quite steady in her new 
part when she rejoined him in the lobby 
afterward, wrapped in her Poiret topcoat in 
readiness for the drive to the Everglades. 

Then suddenly without a second for prepa- 
ration, they came face to face with Camilla. 
That young thing, however, needed no 
preparation. It was her business to be always 
prepared, and she was. Lovely and suave in 
her heavy white wrap giving glimpses of yel- 
low chiffon and silver tissue beneath, she 
looked straight through their startled eyes; 
and the only sign she gave of the shock it 
was to see them thus in evening clothes and 
outward bound was the abrupt sharpness 
with which she picked up her companion just 
beyond, remarking that her tardiness had 
spoiled the evening and that they might as 
well go straight to their rooms. 

As it happened, however, the very smooth- 
ness of Camilla’s performance had called at- 
tention to her in a quarter quite unexpected. 
Norton Ferris was still standing by the desk 
where he had been chatting with Topping 
while the latter waited for Lucy to return. 


Nios he turned swiftly to the night clerk. 
“Thought that Miss Topping was An- 
drew Topping’s daughter. Certainly gave us 
to understand that she was. But just now, by 
Jove, she slipped. Sailed right by him with- 
out a wink of recognition. Doesn’t even 
know the old bird on sight! Look up her ac- 
count, will you, and put one of the house de- 
tectives on it. In these swell outfits they get 
away with murder.” 

Now he understood how Andrew Topping 
could set his little hairdresser up in the same 
hotel with his daughter. It wasn’t his daugh- 
ter. Well, now for the fireworks. This was 
one of the times when he didn’t like his job. 

Followed two days of torture for Camilla. 
In the first place, Miss Townsend had been 
frightfully balky, afraid, as Camilla sensed 
promptly in spite of more high-sounding ob- 
jections, that Topping would get a new com- 
panion for his daughter if this one joined 
the refusal to recognize him. Camilla coun- 
tered quickly by conveying it to her politely 
that the minute she gave the relationship 
away she’d be out of a job. As a result the 
situation was most unpleasantly strained, 
and Camilla was never free of apprehension 
lest at some inopportune time Miss Town- 
send should decide that her safest move lay 
in siding with the one who paid the bills. To 
make matters worse, wherever she went she 
saw her father and Lucy, lunching at the 
Country Club, sipping tea at the Casino, 
dining at the Poinciana, dancing at the Ever- 
glades, Lucy outrageously conspicuous in the 
gorgeous wardrobe with which Topping had 
provided her. Through it all Mrs. Bliven 
persisted in recognizing the little hairdresser 
they had sent her when Prossy was ill, talk- 
ing about it all over the place till other 
women recognized her too and pointed her 
out. They became a marked couple. The 
lifting of brows, the shrugs, the significant 
smiles kept Camilla bathed in an inner shame 
of which she ridded herself by assuming a 
manner of shrinking astonishment at their 
indiscretion and the bad taste of an estab- 
lishment which permitted it. 


UT only one thing disturbed Topping. It 
was that he was not able to surround 
Lucy with a circle of admirers similar to that 
which swarmed about his daughter. Perhaps 
Bliven would help him out. That would be 
just the checker. He had not failed to 
note Bliven’s popularity. His attendance on 
Camilla, rivaling that of Count Dimascio, 
pleased him not a little. If she’d settle down 
with an upstanding young fellow like that, 
there might be some hope. As it was, she 
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Lovely Photos Prove Nestle 
Invention A Marvelous Success 


Dainty Home Outfit Safely Transforms Straightest Hair Into 
Charming Permanent Waves, Curls and Ringlets 


Sent Everywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
a 


"Photo Taken Six 
Months After 
Waving 
“*My hair was very 
fine, straight and 
dry. The. waving 
was a success from 
the very beginning. 
In rainy or damp 
weather it curls 
around my face just 
as though it were 
naturally curly,”’ 
writes Miss MAR- 
JORIE MACDONALD, 
1049 Goodrich Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


**So Simple and Easy’’ 


“My husband waved my bob _ ff 
without a bit of trouble,”’  } 
writes Mrs. G. A. BRIGHT- 
WELL, 828 Norfolk St., Ft. 
Worth, Tex. ‘‘I think it is 
one of the most wonderful 
inventions in history.” 


‘*‘My Hair Turned 
Out Lovely’’ 


writes Miss CORINNE 
Munson, 1211 E. John St., 
Seattle, Wn., ‘‘I love it be- 
cause it looks naturally 


curly—not ‘put up’. 


N RESPONSE to Mr. Nestle’s recent 

invitation to his delighted customers to 

substantiate their enthusiastic, volun- 

tary testimonials with photographs, ac- 
tually showing what his wonderful Home 
Outfit invention had done for their straight, 
dull hair, we have been deluged with hun- 
dreds of curly-headed photos, illustrating 
fully the radiant happiness the Home Outfit 
gives everywhere it goes. 


Even Salt-Sea Water Cannot 
Spoil LANOIL-Waves 


Although this invention has been on the 
market less than 2 years, and is sent every- 
where on 30 days’ free trial, already you 
will find it in over 190,000 homes, where 
entire families and their friends get natu- 
rally curly hair through a single application. 
Nearly a million waves have been given 
with this dainty apparatus of the eminent 
New York hair genius. Letters are brimful of 
ecstasy withourcustomers’ new freedom from 
old-fashioned, temporary curling methods, 
of joy with their /uxuriant, lasting waviness. 


Gentle—Safe—Quick 

In Mr. Nestle’s two renowned New York 
establishments, over 300 women of fashion 
are LANOIL-waved every day. The best 
beauty shops everywhere use his LANOIL 
discovery exclusively. This process has 
made permanent waving so simple, safe 
and comfortable that you can realize the 
dream of your lifetime even in your own 
home. And not just you alone. One joyful 
mother writes, ‘‘My sister, children and 
myself enjoyed our lake camp last summer 
more than ever before, because our water 
sports only made our LANOIL-waves curl up 
more prettily.” 


Send for Your Home Outfit on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Are you going to go on struggling for- 






































Water Beautifies Her 
it LANOIL-Wave 


‘‘There simply isn’t 
enough can 
praise of the Home Out- 
fit,” writes Mrs. L. C. 
FRInK, 1951 Division St., 
Portland, Ore. ‘‘It is such 
a joy to have naturally 
curly hair. 














The Nestle LANOIL Home Outfit in Use 


A single application gives you naturally 
curly hair. No breakage, frizz or harshness 
is possible. The waving is comfortable and 
quick, the results are permanent and lovely. 
Illustrated booklet sent on request. 


said in 


Our fully illustrated explanatory 
booklet sent free on request. 


ever with your straight hair, when it will 
cost you nothing to try the Outfit? If you 
prefer, we will send you our free booklet 
first, but you will enjoy the same success 
as the other 190,000 owners, so why not 
write directly for your Outfit on 30 days’ 
free trial? Wave your hair, with the free 
trial materials. Then wait. Wash, brush, 
comb, test your lovely, soft, silky-bright 
waves and curls in every way you see fit, 
and if they do not look and act like natu- 
rally curly hair, if they fall short in any way 
of your expectations, return the Outfit within 
30 days, and every cent of its cost of $15, 
deposited with us or with your postman, will 
be refunded immediately. 


Send the coupon or a letter or a postal 
for your Home Outfit today, now, on 30 days’ 
free trial, and enjoy the blessing of charming, 
bright, naturally curly and wavy hair through 
rain and shine, day and night, all the summer 
months to come. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


Fer eRe ET Re 6 EE 6G) oe oe 


NESTLE LANOIL CoO., LTD., Dept. L 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the Nestle LANorL Home Outfit for 
Permanent Wa . understand that if, after using 
the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not satis- 
fied, I may return the Outfit any time within 

days, and receive back every cent of its cost of $15. 


| OI enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
bank draft as a deposit. 
© siI prefer to deposit the $15 with my post- 
man when the Outfit arrives. 
OR, check HE if only free booklet of 
| further particulars is desired. 


Name. 
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$3.00 to $23.00 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, in 
standard sizes, range in 
price from $3.00 to $23.00 


The Prettiest Woven Rugs 
Imaginable—and Not At All Expensive 


ROBABLY you have seen them, in the stores or have a sturdy resistance to wear that is really amazing. 
in the homes of your friends. And you have 








thought them wonderfully attractive, with their lovely, 
soft colorings and fascinating designs. 


Doubtless you imagined that they were quite ex- 
pensive. Instead, they are remarkably low in price. 
You can, in fact, buy two Kimlark Woven Rugs for 
about what you expected to pay for one. Moreover, 
being reversible, they give double wear. 


Can they really be as durable as they look? Indeed, 
yes. Woven by a special process into a three-ply 
fabric of wonderful softness and pliability, they 


Use them anywhere in the house—living room, hall, 
bedroom, sun room. You can even afford them for the 
porch. They lie flat without curling or creeping; are 
easily cleaned; do not break when folded or twisted. 


You can see these lovely low-priced floor coverings 
in any good store. Don’t fail to price them before 
making a single rug purchase. Write for our booklet 
and the nearest dealer’s name. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


NATIONAL FIBER TEXTILE COMPANY 


CHICAGO Mills: NEENAH, WISCONSIN NEW YORK 
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was allowing the Count to keep several laps 
ahead. He grinned at the adroitness of a 
plot which occurred to him, never suspecting 
that it was at least moderately old. 

The next afternoon he drove Lucy down 
to the little collection of shacks where Bliven 
spent the hours from breakfast to teatime. 
His estimator had wired him for further in- 
formation on the levels for the approaches. 
He found he’d have to go round the bay, and 
he hadn’t planned on that. It would be im- 
possible to make it in time to get Lucy back 
for dinner. He explained the dilemma to 
Bliven, who pointed out that it was no di- 
lemma at all, because he himself would be 
delighted to drive Lucy back. Topping was 
immoderately pleased with himself. 





4 ] ART BLIVEN enjoyed the ride much 
: more than he had expected. Lucy’s shy- 
ness in the first place, and then her simple 
loquaciousness when he had finally won her 
confidence, surprised and delighted him. He 
had expected more pretentiousness under 
the circumstances, even though the circum- 
stances as he saw them were the simple and 
natural circumstances which Topping had ex- 
plained to him, and not the highly colored 
intrigue which the women insisted upon. 
The whole thing had increased his liking for 
Topping tremendously. Everybody had poor 
relations, but not everybody went out of his 
way to give them a big helping of the joys 
that only money can buy. 

Lucy, having seen that Topping saw no 
reason for shame in her former occupation, 
had become equally casual about it. She 
sat beside Bart in her correct little sports 
frock and talked exactly as if she had been 
dressed in gingham, which is a trick only 
if you’ve spent the most of your life in ging- 
ham. He asked her idly why she’d come 
south. 

“Well, you see,” she said, ‘‘I had to have 
alot of money. I’m going to be married.” 

“Fine!” Bart smiled down at her. “ But 
I thought that usually it was the lucky man 
that had to hustle for the coin. You seem 
to have gone into reverse.” 

“Oh, no! He’s got a grand house for me 
and everything. He’s manager of the chain 
stores in Little Falls and vicinity. It’s quite 
a position for a young man. That’s why I 
had to have a lot of money, for a swell 
trousseau, you know, and linen and all that. 
We have to entertain the general manager 
when he comes round, and if he sees we’ve 
got a swell home, he’ll probably think Harry 
ought to have something bigger. Then, I’m 
going to give parties and draw trade that 
way.” 

Bart laughed heartily. “Is this romance 
I’m hearing about, or a business deal?” 

“Well,”’ said Lucy, and blushed, 

“a woman’s got to take these 
things seriously. Romance 
is all right, but you’ve got 
to look out for your bread 
and butter.” 








“ N THE ground 
with both feet, 
aren’t you?” Bart 
| smiled down at the 
piquant face, grave with 
itshomely wisdom. “T’ll 
say there’s one lucky man 
in these United States. 
Here’s the Casino. Will you 
stop for tea?” 

Bliven knew perfectly well what 
he was doing when he escorted Lucy 
through the gay afternoon crowd that 
thronged the Casino. But he didn’t care; 
in fact, he rather enjoyed the flutter of ex- 
citement that followed them, At the same 
time it angered him that such musty notori- 
ety should have been fastened onto such a 
nice little thing as Lucy. He wished he could 
clear it up. Perhaps if he spoke to his 
~ mother, she could do something about it. 





_ But Mrs. Bliven opened fire on the sub- 
ject before her son had a chance. He had 
hurt Camilla very much, she said, by appear- 
| ing in public with that notorious person. 
| Calla was a very sensitive and spirited girl. 
| She had actually trembled and turned pale 
| when she first caught sight of them. How 
| could her chivalrous son do a thing so crude? 
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Bart tried to calm her. “Calla’d like her 
herself, if she knew her—so would you.” 

“Tt shows, of course, that you’re really 
noble and generous and young to be so easily 
taken in.” 

“Oh, rot! Excuse me, mater. But it’s you 
women who’ve been taken in, spreading this 
stench about a simple young girl just because 
it happens like that in cheap shows.” 

Mrs. Bliven reached for her salts, and 
Bart, sorry that he hadn’t been able to do 
something for Lucy, considered the incident 
closed. But Mrs. Bliven was sufficiently 
aroused to complain to her husband. 

“T understood that you were putting Bart 
in a position suitable to a young man of his 
class. Now I find that he is associating with 
men whom I consider most objectionable. 
His morale is distinctly lower. He has even 
appeared publicly with a little hairdresser 
who has been made conspicuous by this man 
Topping, who’s got something or other to do 
with your work, a most undesirable person. 
I wish you would take Bart back into the 
office. I did want him to settle down with- 
out the usual wildness. There was a girl 
here, a lovely thing—our daughter might 
have been like that if she had lived. I had 
hoped—but now, of course, she’s terribly 
offended. I am so upset. My nerves ——” 


IRAM BLIVEN knew the rest of the 

letter by heart and didn’t bother to read 
it. But he was surprised to hear that about 
Topping. Personally he was strongly in favor 
of giving him the contract. His bid was a 
little high, but his reputation on bridge work 
was excellent. His organization was known 
to be unusually solid. Bliven was inclined to 
think his wife exaggerated, but he supposed 
he’d better look into it. If there was any- 
thing like that, the Titanic Bonding Com- 


pany would havea line onit. Bliven got the 


president on the wire. 

“What’s your report on Topping?” 

“Why, he’s all right so far as we’ve found 
out. A little short on capital, because the 
Government is still holding him up on a 
couple of jobs he did last year. But he’ll get 
that eventually. We think he can swing it, 
provided, of course, he’s perfectly steady. 
You haven’t heard anything, have you?” 

“Why, no, no; that is, nothing definite. 
There’s a rumor of some little mix-up—seems 
to have got himself talked about some down 
there at The Breakers. A woman, you know. 
May be nothing at all.” 

“Can’t tell, of course. That sort of thing 
would be bad under the circumstances. We'll 
look into it.” 

They got their story ‘all right. Norton 
Ferris refused to commit himself on the sub- 
ject of the hairdresser, but there was no 

trouble in getting a line on the scandal 
elsewhere. Mrs. Bliven herself 
vouched for the identity of 
the young woman who was 
seen too often in company 
with the prosperous 
builder. They sounded 
young Bliven last of all. 

He sensed what was up 

and entered a hot de- 

nialofthe whole affair— 
too hot, because it lent 
color to his mother’s un- 
easiness about him. 
There seemed to be no 
doubt about it. Topping was 
slipping. It was too bad. 
But Bart did accomplish one 
thing. He put Andrew Topping on 
his guard, so that when his office wired that 
the Titanic Bonding Company refused him, 
he knew at once where the trouble lay. 


E TOOK the first train north with Lucy 

by his side, a Lucy torn between regret 
and anticipation, but holding fast to the unal- 
terable fact that she had a trousseau which 
would knock the eyes out of every society 
bud in Little Falls, to say nothing of visiting 
general managers. 

When Camilla heard that her father had 
really gone and had taken Lucy with him, 
she breathed a long sigh of relief. She had a 
little feeling of pity for him, now that it was 
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“The 
Movement for 
Youth and 
Beauty” 


Write for this help- 
ful illustrated FREE 
Booklet and _ learn 
the real secret of re- 
taining Youth and 
Beauty of Figure. Full 
of graphic, easily un- 
derstood advice from 
a foremost master of 
this interesting new 
art. Send for your copy 
today. 








The Custom-Corseted Look 


Fashions Favor the 
Youthful Figure 


TYLE serves youth today, in designing all 
apparel. If you would have style, mould 
your figure to harmonize with the long, 
supple lines of youth. If your present corset 
doesn’t do this, it’s the wrong kind of cor- 
set for you. Your remedy is this: go to your 
shop and choose your model a the right 
kind of corset, the P. N. Practical Front. 


Why P.N. Practical Front 
Is the Right Corset for You 


The right P. N. Practical Front model for you will produce 
the correct style silhouette. The flexible Inner Elastic Vest* 
holds the front steels at the true body center. No off-center 
steels can prod the bust. No “riding up.” The outer flaps 
lace swiftly, easily, over Flat Hooks* like lacing a shoe. 
Each lacing lengthens the life of the corset’s lines, creates 
a new fitting at each wearing and retains the original 
custom-corseted effect. : 


*Patented 





PAT-U-S-‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


At Stores and Departments where right corseting 
is a study, you may select your style in a variety 
of models and fabrics at $5.00 upward to $12.00 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, INc., 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 


Manufactured exclusively in Canada by Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, P.Q., Canada 
In England by William Pretty & Sons, Ltd., Ipswich, England 
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Forest Mills 


UNDERWEAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 














To fully enjoy the outdoor aétivities of 
Spring and Summer you must be com- 
fortably clothed — both outer wear and 
underwear must fit properly. 


Every size of Forest Mills Underwear 
is exact, and is elastic enough to con- 
form to every movement of the body 
without Strain. 


Forest Mills Underwear is made of the 
best materials obtainable and particular 
care is given to such details as seams, 
buttonholes, etc., which adds greatly 
to the life of the garment. 


Forest Mills Underwear, for every mem- 
ber of the family, can be had at the 
better shops everywhere. To get the 
best always ask for Forest Mills Under- 





If you do not find it at your 
favorite store, write us and we 
will tell you thenearest dealer. 





Established 1872 





NS | 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
GordonHosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York 








Boston 





May, 1924 
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all over. After all, he was just like most 
American men. None of them had any sense 
of class distinction. Society would just go to 
pieces if it were left to them. 

She took out a sheet of creamy note paper 
and dashed off a line to Count Dimascio. 
She and Miss Townsend would be charmed 
if he would dine with them tonight. It 
amounted to anacceptanceof the count’ssuit. 
She rang foraboyand when hecametotakethe 
note he also delivered one. Camilla 
recognized with annoyance that 
it was another of those absurd 
statements from the man- 
agement about her account. 

She opened it idly and 
gave an exasperated ex- 
clamation. It was not 
quite like the other notes. 
It said that if her ac- 
count was not settled by 
noon they would have 
to ask her to leave the 
hotel. How stupid of 
them! They ought to 
know that the daughter 
of the man who practi- 
cally owned the place 
should not be treated 
like an outsider. She 
slipped a topcoat over 
her linen frock, put on 
her hat with a gesture 
that seemed careless 
only because it was practiced, and descended 
to the desk. 

“T must have an explanation of these 
bills,” she declared tersely, throwing down 
the latest affront. 


HE clerk smiled the calm professional 

smile which covered an inner shudder of 
distaste. “It seems plain enough, madam. 
just pay them.” 

“But there’s not the least reason why I 
should. You know that perfectly well. Or if 
you don’t, somebody does, and I wish ——” 

“Good morning, dear. I don’t want to in- 
trude, but if anything is wrong, do let me 
help you.” Mrs. Bliven smiled graciously. 

Camilla had time only for the briefest mur- 
mur of reassurance before the clerk cut 
rudely in. 

““We’ve been under a misunderstanding, 
Miss Topping. We assumed you were the 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Topping, one of the 
shareholders.” 

“How perfectly absurd!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Bliven. “Of course she isn’t!” 

“Of course not,” echoed Camilla a little 
weakly, and turned hastily away. 

“The notice holds, Miss Topping.” The 
clerk’s voice followed her quietly. 

Fortunately his words were sufficiently 
ambiguous to confuse Mrs. Bliven. ‘“‘ Why 
are they troubling you, child?” 

“Tt’s nothing,”’ muttered Camilla. ‘They 
insist on mixing me up in the affairs of that 
dreadful man. I think I shall leave the 
hotel. I shall phone at once for a suite at 
the Royal Palm.” 

She tore herself away, but even the luxury 
of a storm in private was denied her. Miss 
Townsend was waiting in her sitting room, 
and before Miss Townsend there must be 
nothing but calm assurance. So she an- 
nounced simply that the Clayton Smiths had 
wired they were coming to the Royal Palm 
for the rest of the season and begged her to 
join them. She had decided to do so. 

Miss Townsend protested, but Camilla 
met her gallantly. 

“Tt won’t be the least trouble for you, 
Alicia. See!” 

She rang for her maid, and ordered the 
trunks packed and sent immediately. 


“A TOW we'll go to the Everglades for lunch. 
You’ve not a thing to worry about ex- 

cept what you'll wear, and that you’ve got to 
decide in twenty minutes.” Still laughing 
she pushed Miss Townsend out of the room. 
Then she picked up her desk phone. First 
the Royal Palm, where she reserved a suite 
without difficulty. Then a telegram to Mr. 
Andrew Topping to the effect that he was to 
wire his daughter two thousand dollars at 
once, with a cryptic phrase at the end: “I 
warned you, old dear.” A message for Count 





Dimascio giving the new address, and the 
thing was done. 

Camilla was having tea with Miss Towns- 
end in the new suite, when her father’s re- 
ply was delivered: 


_Don’t know any such person as Camilla Top- 
ping. ANDREW TOPPING. 


Again she was unable to indulge in the 
luxury of temper and despair. She threw her- 
self back on the chaise longue and 
laughed hysterically. 
“Funny old dad,” she gasped 
finally. “TI asked for five hun- 
dred dollars, and he wires a 
thousand because I’m such 
a first-class cutter.” 
“‘He’s a prince,” said 
Miss Townsend. 
“Which reminds me,” 
Camilla sat up straight 
again, “that a count is 
dining with us.” 


“ AND our trunks have 

not come.” Miss 
Townsend spoke con- 
tentiously to remind 
Camilla that she re- 
garded this moving 
about as most incon- 
venient and inoppor- 
tune. So Camilla replied 
soothingly. But all trace 
of patience had left her voice by the time she 
got The Breakers on the wire. Where were 
her trunks? They should have reached the 
Royal Palm hours ago. Holding them? 
They couldn’t! That was ridiculous. In 
the midst of her protests they hung up. 

Camilla buried her head in her arms. It 
was all over. But no, not quite. The tele- 
phone—another interruption. The manager 
of the Royal Palm, and would Miss Topping 
please step down to the office. 

She went with less hauteur than she had 
managed in the morning. 

““We—er—hear from The Breakers that 
your account there is unsettled.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Camilla. “ Just a mis- 
understanding. My father, Andrew Top- 
ping, you know, is one of the shareholders in 
The Breakers.” 

“Sorry.”’ The manager handed her a copy 
of her father’s telegram: “Don’t know any 
such person as Camilla Topping.” 

Camilla handed it back. “It’s just a joke.” 

“Looks serious for a joke, You can have 
till morning to clear it up.” 

Camilla slipped cautiously out of the 
hotel and hurried down one of the side 
streets. She’d have to go down on her knees 
to her dad. It was the only thing that could 
save her from a social disgrace she would 
never be able to live down. She walked a 
couple of blocks thinking it all out. Then 
she hailed a taxi and drove to the nearest 
telegraph station. There she knew she would 
find a public telephone and: would be safe 
from observation. 


ISS TOWNSEND, in the meantime, 

was waiting with considerable impa- 
tience for her clothes. Finally she came out 
into the sitting room. Camilla was gone. She 
tapped on the door of her bedroom. There 
was no answer, so she peeped in and dis- 
covered it was empty. That was strange. 
She returned to the sitting room and caught 
sight of the crumpled telegram lying on the 
desk beside the telephone. She read it and 
telephoned The Breakers at once. Their 
trunks were being held until Miss Topping 
settled her account. She was furious. People 
had no right to involve her like this. She 
hurried to her room and, taking her purse 
from the drawer, carefully counted the con- 
tents. Then she said things you wouldn’t ex- 
pect such a perfect lady to say. It would be 
a good item, though, Rich Society Girl Evicted 
from The Breakers. She would give it to 
Tommy Hopkins, provided, of course, he 
would pay her enough for it. 

She was about to go out when Count 
Dimascio was announced. She received him 
grimly. “Miss Topping is out.” 

“Nothing is wrong?” 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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When Twilight Yields 
to Lamplight 


No other part of the house is more liv- 
ably cheerful than the sunroom when the 
mellow sunshine streams into the windows 
and adds its own rich pattern to colorful 
rugs and hangings. 

And no room responds more happily 
to the glow of the evening lamp on crisp 
wicker and bright colored chintz when the 
daylight is gone and the flick of a silken 
cord releases this age-old sunshine to 
scatter the night at your bidding, and give 
you back the day. 

Recipe: Take portable floor and table 
lamps, and equip them with wide shades 
to throw light both upward and down- 
ward. Add 50 or 75-watt National White 


Mazpa lamps, depending on the size of 
the room. In center ceiling fixtures of 
pendent or shower type, put 50-watt Na- 
tional White Mazpa lamps; or 100 or 150 
watt lamps if the fixture is a translucent 


bowl. 


Near you is a National Mazpa lamp 
store, where the Blue Carton or the 
Blue Carton Lantern is displayed. There 
you can obtain real information about 
good lighting. 

Write to National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for ““Modern Recipes for 
Lighting The Home,” which shows how to 
light properly all the rooms in your home. 











ELA PARK asd 
CLEVELAND 












i Nela Park through 
j its Research and 
H Engineering De- 
| partments, serves 
0 factories in the 
production of 

tional Mazpa lamps. 
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Add their fresh deli- 
cacy and enticing 
flavor to any number 


of good dishes 


Every summer, for a few short weeks 
during fresh fruit season, it is sliced 
peaches that always get the popular call. 


How thoroughly you enjoy them 
then—how often you have them! No 
other fruit quite equals their tempting 
appeal—none offers more delicious va- 
riety of service. 

Then why limit your pleasure? 


Why not enjoy sliced peaches all the 
year round—now—any time? 

You may have them so easily, so con- 
veniently and so really economically, 
too. Just ask your grocer for Det. Monte 
Sliced Peaches. They are California’s 
finest Yellow Clings, sliced in their own 
rich syrup and ready to serve right from 
the can. ; 

Unequaled as a breakfast, luncheon 
or dessert fruit — with plain or whipped 
cream—with ice cream—between layers 
of sponge cake—in peach betty—for 
making short-cakes or as a delightful 
addition to almost endless dessert and 
salad combinations. 

Packed in three sizes of cans—to fit 
the needs of large, medium and small 
families. A few cans on your pantry 
shelf will help you meet many a menu 
emergency. Orderasupply today —and 
be sure you say Det Monte. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
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They’re a real treat—with 
or without cream—just as 
they come from the can. 


Sliced peaches and 
pg Sear 
ing more—to 

with whi bed 
cream. What a 


royal dish! 
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©alla Lily 


(Continued from Page 96) 


“Everything is wrong. She’s been put 
out of The Breakers and out of this place, 
too, forallI know. Her father’s cut her off, 
and what will happen to me under the cir- 
cumstances I’m sure I can’t predict.” 

“So? Cut her off? You are quite sure?” 

“You might call up The Breakers your- 
self,’ suggested Miss Townsend. 

“Of course,’ said Count Dimascio, as he 
departed. 

All this time Camilla was waiting pa- 
tiently for the operator to get New York. It 
took a long time to put the call through. 
At last came a tinkle from the booth, and 
a warm sense of relief flooded her. 

“Dad,” she breathed, ‘dad dear. This is 
Camilla. Yes, Cally. . What? 

What? I can’t hear you dad.” 

She realized sickly that he had indeed cut 
her off. ‘Mailed you a ticket home this 
morning,” he had said, and then a decisive 
click. 

“Hello, hello,” she repeated desperately 
into the mouthpiece. Then realizing her ab- 
surdity she slowly returned the receiver to 
its hook. 

As she emerged a man was turning from 
the counter with a sheaf of telegraph blanks 
in his hand. It was Count Dimascio. She 
essayed a friendly approach, but the Count 
bowed suavely, coldly, and turned to the 
business of sending off his dispatches. 


HERE was no trace of dashing assurance 

in Camilla Topping’s manner as she 
stepped out into the street. The magic spell 
thrown round her by her father’s money was 
broken. She took her direction at random 
and wandered aimlessly along. 

All of a sudden she found herself in the ra- 
diance which streamed warmly from a mov- 
ing picture theater. Back in Little Falls 
the movies had been a passion. Now, at least, 
they would furnish a retreat. She took a seat 
in the loge. 

Presently someone took the seat beside 
her. She paid no attention till he leaned to- 
ward her and whispered softly “ Hello!” 

She turned in annoyance, and her heart 
gave a disconcerting twist as she recognized 
Bartram Bliven. 

“Saw you from below. Don’t mind if I 
come up, do you? Awfully jolly to find you 
here. Where’s the Albatross?” It was his 
pet name for Miss Townsend. Without the 
least warning Camilla began to cry. 

“What is it, dear?’”’ Bart laid his arm 
gently around her shoulders. 

“T was going to marry a count and every- 
thing,”’ she sobbed irrelevantly. 

“All right,” said Bart. “Go ahead and 
marry him. Then I’ll marry a divorced 
countess and we can live happily ever after. 
But right this minute I’m content to be here 
in the movies with you, holding hands.” 

“T’m not!” Camilla drew abruptly away 
from him. 

Hisses warned them that they were mak- 
ing themselves objectionable. 

“Come,” said Bart. ‘I’ve got the car out- 
side. You’ve got to tell me about it, and 
you can’t tell me here. Come on!” And 
out to the car they went. ‘“‘Now’—he 

wung the roadster into the drive that 
weeps along the beach—‘‘first of all, are 
ve engaged?” 

“No! We’re not!” 

“All right. I never mentioned it.” 

Presently he smiled down at her. “ Feeling 
better? Want me to take you back?” 


HE sobbed her relief. ‘‘That’s the trou- 
ble,” she said. ‘I haven’t any place to 

yo. I’ve been evicted. I—I had a fight with 
my father, and he won. He insisted on com- 
ing down here and making himself ridicu- 
lous, and of course I couldn’t have anything 
to do with him.” 

“You don’t mean Andrew Topping?” 

Camilla nodded. 

“T’ll be hanged. You certainly deserve all 
you’ve got coming to you.” 

That was too much for Camilla. ‘Take 
me back at once,” she began haughtily. 

“Where?” Bliven turned the car. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know.” She 
crumpled up again. 

Bliven slowed down and finally stopped 
and let her cry silently beside him. 


At last she spoke again: “ You know your- 
self your mother would have dropped me 
dead, if I’d admitted that day at the Casino 
that that man with the hairdresser was my 
father.” 

“Possibly,” said Bart coldly. “You women 
certainly do get yourselves all balled up. 
The mater’s got you buffaloed. She’s busy 
hiding a lot of poor relations herself, and 
if you could hear her rag the old man be- 
cause he insists on crumbling crackers into 
his soup! Hah! That makes me think. 
When we’re married there’s one thing you’ve 
got to say over and over every day: ‘Sun- 
day night my husband can crumble his 
crackers into his soup.’” 

“Don’t be absurd.” 


“TT’Simportant. It’ssymbolic. You’ll find 
it will loosen up your whole psychology. 
Now I think I’ll save my mother the pain 
of a daughter-in-law who’s been evicted from 
her hotel.”” He turned the roadster again 
and started down the coast at terrific speed. 
“T didn’t think of sudden death as a solu- 
tion,” gasped Camilla. 

“Nor matrimony, either, I suppose,’’ re- 
torted Bliven. “But there’s a friendly jus- 
tice down around where J work, and I guess 
they’ll think two thinks before they evict 
Mrs. Bartram Bliven from any hotel on the 
merry-go-round.” 


Andrew Topping came down to his office 
the next morning ready to bang the world in 
the eye. He’d been back not quite twenty- 
four hours. He’d spent the afternoon before 
trying to get hold of Hiram Bliven, but had 
not succeeded. However, he had an appoint- 
ment with the president of the Titanic Bond- 
ing Company at eleven. He was taking his 
wife and Lucy along, as he had threatened. 

“Get me Hiram Bliven,”’ he said to his 
secretary as he tossed his hat on the peg. 

He went into his private office and shut 
the door. “Hello. Bliven? This is Topping. 
About that bridge contract. . . . What’s 
that? So? I hadn’t heard. Mind 
telling me why I lost it? . . . Well, you’ve 
got one on me. Don’t know a thing about it. 
Have to look it up.” 

As he hung up his estimator came in. 

“Well, we lost her, Barnes. They shot it 
to Scudder & Towne first thing this morn- 
ing. Old man says they suspected we were 
short of capital all along, and some item in 
the morning paper decided them. Seen any- 
thing?” 

“Not a thing,” said Barnes, and pulled his 
carefully folded paper out of his pocket. 

Both men went over it. 

“Here!” Barnes exclaimed. “Thought I 
saw your name.” 

It was the society columns. And there was 
the item: 


DAUGHTER OF WEALTHY CONTRACTOR EVICTED 
From Two Hortets 


and then the story. Topping let out an oath 
and reached for the telephone. 


E SPENT the next hour trying to get 

in touch with The Breakers, recollecting 
in the meantime certain phrases which had 
fallen from the lips of his frivolous daughter 
in the course of a memorable interview. 

Norton Ferris, when got on the wire, con- 
vinced him pretty promptly that a young 
lady who refused to recognize you, who even 
denied the relationship to their clerk, would 
not under ordinary circumstances be taken 
for your daughter, even if the name did hap- 
pen to be the same. He was exceedingly 
sorry the incident had occurred, deprecated 
the publicity, for which he was not in any 
way responsible, and promised to send out a 
denial at once. 

Topping ended by calling himself another 
appropriate name and asked how he could 
get in touch with his daughter. Ferris sug- 
gested he try the Royal Palm. Some fifteen 
minutes later Barnes was startled by roars 
of laughter from the inner office. Then the 
door burst open and Topping came out. 

“Barnes,” he said, “women do beat all. 
After this I guess we won’t have to worry 
about contracts with the firm of Bliven, 
Blythe & Bliven. The junior member of the 
firm is my son-in-law.” 
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new model-deeper 

and roomier. It will ac- 

comodate the largest 

roaster or take four 

ten inch pie tins~ 
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PERFECTION | 
Live Heat OVEN | 


No matter how strong the odor, you can safely 
bake such foods together in the New Perfection i 
“Live-Heat” Oven. 


Perfectly baked dinners come out of this oven 
all at the same time—no mixing of flavors even 
in the most delicate desserts. What a delight to 
the housewife. What a saving in time and fuel. 


The big, outstanding feature of the New Perfec- 
tion “Live Heat” Oven is its unique system of 
ventilation. Freshly heated air from the burners 
circulates quickly around the food, and is then 
forced out of the oven, carrying away all moisture 
and odors. 


Substantially built, durable but light. Special 
rust-resisting finish. Prices $2.50 to $9.75. 


There’s a dealer near you with a size and style of 
*‘Live-Heat” Oven to fit your need. Let him show you 
also the world-famous New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stoves and Ranges. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7384 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 








EQUALLY SATISFACTORY ON GAS AND OIL STOVES 
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Ball- bearing —needs no oiling 


Double Action! 


Double action — to clean 
cleaner~and that double action 


a machine finely 


skilfully designed 


from grip to nozzle. 
The achievement of an aim 
long sought by engineers — 
al combination ot 
powerful suction and motor-driven 
brush. The cleaner with every 
point studied ~simplified~ 
made to serve better and last 


‘Equipped with 


| General Electric motor. 
And made ball-bearing to 

insure smooth, quietly hum- 
| ming efficiency for years. 


| ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 
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Vi ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner a aes 
Ltd., and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 
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NO, THE RAINY DAY 
HAD NOT COME! BUT 
A SUNNY DAY HAD” 


«More Money—and Quickly! 





sem HESE four words, “ More money 
ig| and quickly,” fairly jumped at me. 
an) ‘Somebody young,’ I said to my- 
self, examining the finger-marked 
3 post card and wondering what was 
behind that urgent little message. Not fora 
month did I hear. Then came a letter: 











Dear Manager: When I sent that post card 
to you I didn’t half think you could help me. But 
indeed you did and I want to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. I’m one of those people who 
can’t save up for a rainy day. My spending 
money—there isn’t much of it—just runs away. 
But when I wrote that post card, something 
had happened. No, the rainy day had not 
come! But a sunny one had. I did want some 
money to buy new slippers for the very’ best 
dance of the year 





“But a sunny one had!” How little we 
think of saving up for the sunny days! Yet 
when they come, and they do come to all of 
us, we must have money to enjoy them fully. 

An invitation from “the right man,” if we 
have to wear the wrong dress, is robbed of 
half the fun. The new rug for the living 
room doesn’t seem half so pretty if we re- 
member the prettier one we couldn’t afford. 
And oh, the heartburning if we have to give 
up the journey home because we don’t want 
old friends to notice that our clothes are just 
a bit shabby! 

Indeed, it is important to be ready for 
“nice things to happen.” ‘The sunny day 
must be prepared for, too, if we are to enter 
into the real spirit of it, to feel at our best, 
sure that the new hat is becoming, the new 
suit just right, and that we look as well as 
“the others.” 

Here in The Girls’ Club we think a good 
deal of “‘rainy days.” Many of us use our 
profits to pay doctors’ or dentists’ bills, to 
pay taxes, to buy daughter’s school clothes. 
But in May, the gayest month of the year, 
I want to remind you that sunny days are 
coming, and that it is only fair to yourself to 
be ready for them, as you can be so easily if 
you are a member of this money-making, 
money-saving, money-spending Club, which 
is open and free to every JOURNAL reader. 

But before I tell you what you must do to 
join us, I do want you to know some of the 
things that the Club has done for other 
women—women busy or idle, trained or un- 
trained, young or old. 


A Mother Earns $78 in a Month 


Dear Manager: I used to look with longing 
each month at The Girls’ Club page, but some- 
how I never seemed to scare up courage enough 
to write you. I didn’t have confidence enough in 
myself to think I could possibly earn such beauti- 
ful things and such sums of money as the other 
members have written about. 

But how glad I am that I tried! Do you know 
what it has meant to me to be able to help bear 
the expenses of our home at a time when my hus- 
band needed real help? For several months The 
Club paid the whole grocery bill. And now that 
we’re out of the woods, I’m going to have some of 
the nice things for the children and myself that 
I’ve been wanting. Why not, when I can earn 
$78 in one month? Mrs. S. H. J., Oklahoma. 


A Business Girl Adds $60 to Her Salary 


Dear Manager: I have certainly been very, 
very glad that I took up the work of The Girls’ 
Club, for it has enabled me to ‘‘give myself a 
raise’? every month. The work is so agreeable 
and I can combine it so easily with what I am 
already doing that I am only sorry I did not 
know about it long ago. I feel quite rich these 
days when I can add $60 and $70 to my monthly 
salary check. Miss L. E. J., Ohio. 


A School Girl Earns Her Own Music 
Lessons 


Dear Manager: I have never been so happy 
before. To think that I can go to school and then 
earn some money too. I bought a hat with my 
first money and now father says that I can take 
what I make and finish my music. Isn’t that won- 
derful? I cannot write how happy I am 

W. B., Virginia. 


A Stay-at-Home Girl Solves Her Problem 


Dear Manager: I have always envied the girls 
who went out to work and earned their own 
money. This is impossible for me, because I am 
really needed here, and besides, I have no business 
training. It was a perfect boon to me to discover 
that in The Girls’ Club I could earn my own 
money and help mother with the home work too. 
Inexperienced as I am, I have bought a lovely 
new coat and a pretty hat out of this month’s 
**profits.”” Do you wonder that I feel proud? 

L. C. C., California. 


A Married Member “Speaks Frankly’’ 


Dear Manager: Before I married I was used 
to my own pay envelope, and I may as well 
speak frankly, and say that occasionally I missed 
it. My husband is just as generous as can be, 
but you know how it is. We women do want 
pretty things, and they cost money and we don't 
like to ask. Your plan has “‘turned the trick”’ 
for me, for it enables me to earn the money I 
want, without neglecting my precious little home. 

Mrs. F. M. W., New Hampshire. 


You Too Can Make Money 


HESE folks and fifteen thousand other 

nice girls and women are members cf 
The Girls’ Club and are all earning money, 
large sums and small, for the things they 
want and need. Why shouldn’t you? You'll 
feel, as they do, the inspiration that comes 
of coéperating with this big, active Club, 
and you'll share its success. Just write me 
a line, a post card, if you wish, saying that 
you would like to know about our money- 
making plan, and I’ll send you the informa- 
tion at once. There are no dues to be paid 
and no expenses of any kind. What’s more, 
you can begin to earn at once. So come and 
join us! We’re waiting for you. Address a 
note today to 
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HILDREN’S teeth should not decay. They 

should not come out long before the second 
teeth are cut. First teeth should come out naturally 
and without pain. When your child’s teeth ache, 
decay, have to be pulled or fall out too early, it is 
because you have failed to teach the use of the right 
brush in the right way. 

First teeth are important. 
They affect the size, shape, and 
position of the second teeth. 
Yet children’s teeth are sub- 
ject to the same ills as your 
own teeth. Tartar endangers 
them. They must be kept clean 
by brushing. 


Special child’s brush 


The small-size Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is just like your 
own, except that it is smaller. 
It fits the mouth of the child 
from babyhood until maturity. 
It is made especially to keep 


hil , This looks comical to people who don’t know what a 
children’s teeth from decay- tragedy it is. Toothache is a tragedy. A tooth lost 


Asmall-size Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, especially for children’s 
teeth, is now on sale by all dealers for 35c. It has all the features 
of the adults’ Pro-phy-lac-tic you use, except that it is smaller. 
Teach your children to use it every day. The beauty of good- 
looking teeth will be theirs in childhood and later years. 


a molar, that child goes through life handicapped by 
the absence of atooth thatis badly needed. The molars 
do the chewing that means good digestion. The loss 
of a molar makes the jaws shrink and lose symmetry. 


Teach the Pro-phy-lac-tic habit 

Teach your child the Pro-phy-lac-tic habit early in life. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is specially constructed. 
It sweeps tartar-forming germs 
away before tartar forms. It pre- 
vents tooth decay. It saves the 
expense and worry of middle-of- 
the-night toothache. It makes 
happy, healthy children. 

Look for the small-size Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. You will know it 
by thename on the handle, and 
the sanitary yellow box it comes 
in. It cleans your child’s teeth 
the right way. Keep your child’s 
teeth clean; for, remember, A 
Clean Tooth Never Decays. 

Sold by all dealers in the 


ing, but it is not merely a too early permits permanent teeth to grow in crooked | United States, Canada, and all 


child’s brush. Its convenient 
size appeals to adults who 
realize the importance of Pro-phy-lac-tic correct con- 
struction, but prefer a small brush. The new small- 
size brush has all the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic features. 

The saw-tooth-pointed bristle tufts reach and 
clean every one of the teeth. The bristle tufts are 
widely spaced, and reach into all the crevices. The 
large end tuft cleans the backs of teeth, especially the 
backs of back teeth. Remember this! The most 
important teeth a child has are the molars or back 
teeth. They are never replaced. When a child loses 


Tooth Brush 


manent teeth. 











MEDN IN 


and crowded, and that may cause early loss of per- over the world in the sani- 


tary yellow box. Three sizes— 
adult’s, youth’s, and child’s—are made in three 
different textures of bristles— hard, medium, and 
soft. Send for “Tooth-Truths,” our interesting 
booklet about tooth troubles and how to prevent 


IOI 


toothache is your fault 


The large end tuft cleans the 
backs of back teeth, while the 
serrated bristles clean the tops 
of teeth and the crevices between 
them. Notice that the large end 
tuft cleans molars clear to the 
gum line. 





them. Florence Manufacturing 
Company, Florence, Massachusetts. 
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Brush downward over the upper 
teeth and gums. This massages the 
gums and sweeps away food debris 
and germs. For the lower teeth and 
gums, brush upward. 




















The Pro-phy-lac-tic is curved to 
fit. It reaches all teeth and the 
crevices between them. The large 
end tuft, like a separate brush, 
cleans the backs of teeth. 


© 1924, F. M. Co. 








ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX * ‘ . . 


. . . ~ *fA CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS’’ 
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or glowing health 
& wholesome beauty 


XUBERANT life, real cleanliness, 
KE, and radiant beauty areinsepa- 
rable. Toclean thoroughly, toener- 
gize the body, and open the pores, 
nothing is more effective than a 


Turknit Wash Cloth. 


A gentle massage 
TurkKniT is a patented knitted fabric. 
Thousands of loops, a// tied in, absorb 
and hold the water. It’s a cotton 
“sponge,” carrying the soap and water 
to the skin. With the movement of 
your hand Turknit massages the skin 
and opens the pores. 


Ravel-proof 


Turknits will not ravel because each 
loop is tied into the fabric. The ends 
of the edging are tied. They wear 
longer than ordinary cloths. Everyone 
admires the soft and dainty edging-col- 
ors. And the prices are so moderate 
you will buy Turknits by the dozen. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell Tur- 
knit Baby Sets and Guest Sets in at- 
tractive boxes. 


At your dealer’s 


Ir you cannot buy Turknits from your 
department, dry goods or drug store, 
the coupon below and 30c will bring 
you two beautiful samples. We will 
also send an interesting booklet that 
will help you realize “Glowing Health 
and Beauty for Face and Body.” Col- 
ored designs for marking your Turknits 
will also be found in this book. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., 
Dept. “D” Cohoes, New York 





| Ravel-proof wash cloths 
for healthful cleansing 


MAIL THIS FOR SAMPLES 








PuTNAM KNITTING Co., Dept. ‘‘D’’, Cohoes, 
New York: Enclosed you will find 30c 
(coin or stamps) for which please send 
2, Style No. 400, Turknit Ravel-proof 
Wash Cloths, finished with shell edging. 
Also send your book, ‘Glowing Health 
and Beauty for Face and Body.” 


Name__ 


Address 
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my mother, and I was named for 
her—Ellice. But she traveled a 
great deal, and married again, and 
never saw my mother after Aunty 
took me away from Brussels. She 
always meant to, but she didn’t. 
And then when Uncle Jim died she invited 
me, but I wouldn’t leave Aunty alone. And 
then, when the English lady wrote about the 
school, Aunty told me to write her, and I 
did, and she said to come straight to her and 
she’d keep me till Aunty could send. She 
said I could help her, and she was all alone 
now, and perhaps I could take singing les- 
sons.” 

“Has she—this Mrs. Taylor—a school 
too?” he asked, amazed at this vague 
picture. 

“Oh, no! She lives in an apartment.” 

“Ah,” he said vaguely, “an apartment, 
eh? And where is this apartment?” 


E PICTURED himself, with a smile, 

walking up some carpeted—or would it 
be oilclothed?—stair, with the lunch basket fh 
his hand. For he was quite certain now that 
he should see her through. Yes, he would 
hand her over to the unknown godmother who 
was to have the “help” of this naive and bub- 
bling creature for the winter. What would 
she do? Wheel the babies about in the park? 
Drag noisy children to the zoo? Sweep and 
dust, perhaps, and make the beds? 

“She lives on Park Avenue,” said Ellice. 
“Do you know where that is? It is near 
street number Sixty-two.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Fellowes. “Park 
Avenue, I see.” 

The oilclothed stairs faded from his pic- 
ture, and he hastily transferred the lunch 
basket to the hand of an attendant in a broad- 
cloth uniform, walking proudly across the 
floor of tessellated marble to a Circassian wal- 
nut lift. This was a surprising young woman. 

“Tn any case,” he repeated, “I hope you 
will give me the pleasure of seeing you safely 
there, Miss Ellice. And now, if you will ex- 
cuse me, I will go and inquire how my sister 
has passed the night. I am sure she will have 
no such delicious breakfast as I owe to you.” 

He went ahead through rapidly waking 
cars, learned that a tardy cup of tea had al- 
leviated to a certain degree the usual discom- 
fort of a consistently unhappy traveler, 
smoked a thoughtful cigar in a mercifully 
empty compartment, read the paper, and 
found himself, unaccountably quickly, in his 
own seat again. 

Ellice was gazing interestedly out of the 
window. He explained the journey to her, 
and luncheon was announced before he could 
have believed it possible. Of course she 
must not eat her luncheon with him, though 
she assured him earnestly that there was 
cold chicken enough for both, and a piece of 
chocolate cake of her own baking. But he 
persuaded her, and found much quiet amuse- 
ment in her horror at the prices he could not 
keep her from discovering in the menu card 
beside her plate. 


IX o’clock found them in the great termi- 
nal, and with repeated directions to the 
porter he secured for Ellice, he piloted his 
sister-in-law, her maid and the resentful Tai 
Fu to a waiting chauffeur. 

“You won’t come with us, I suppose,” 
Mrs. Schuyler murmured vaguely, glancing 
oddly at him from under her low-drawn hat. 

He said good-by and left her, a little con- 
fused by that sleepy, blue glance, but secure 
in his conviction that she could have no pos- 
sible idea why he wouldn’t be coming with 
her. Here, however, he erred, for Melanie 
had seen him at luncheon with his young lady, 
and had described the meal thoroughly to her 
mistress and also the hurried consignment of 
his companion to the obsequious porter. 
Disgusted to a degree, but too much a woman 
of the world and too well trained a sister-in- 
law to encroach on business not her own, 
Mrs. Schuyler rolled off to her impeccable 
side street. 

At the door of the stately marble rabbit 
warren Fellowes dismissed the cab, being 
within easy walking distance of the apart- 
ment he shared with his widower brother- 
in-law, Charles Wister, and followed the 
uniformed attendant of his prophetic fancy 
into the polished, dim, velvet lift. As Ellice 
had shown herself frankly appalled by the 
grandeur of the entrance, Fellowes took it 
upon himself to iriquire if Mrs. Taylor was 
within. For a fleeting moment he had an 
absurd fear that the man would reply that 


Qh, This 1s Scandalous! 


(Continued from Page 9) 


no such person lived there—so hard do the 
conventions of conventional people die! 

But the man replied simply that Mrs. 
Taylor not only lived there, but expected her 
guests to arrive—had indeed given orders to 
receive them several days before. “Mrs. 
Fallows, isn’t it? The fifth floor, madam. 
This way, sir. The woman was obliged to 
leave, madam, but I have the key here. Some 
mail for Mrs. Fallows has already arrived. 
In here, if you please. I’ll turn on the light. 
William, take in Mrs. Fallows’ bags.” 

They stood together in one of the most 
charming drawing-rooms Seymour Fellowes 
had ever seen. Fellowes drew a breath of 
pleasure. 

“T foresee a happy visit for you, Miss 
Ellice,” he said, ‘‘and I congratulate you 
upon your godmother.” 

But her face was troubled. ‘‘Why did he 
call me Mrs. Fallows?” she asked abruptly. 
“That’s Aunty. And what did he mean by, 
‘the woman is out’? What woman?” 

“T suppose, your friend’s maid,” he an- 
swered soothingly. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, relieved; “that’s it, 
of course.” 


" ts be disappointed, Miss Ellice,” he 

went on. ‘“ New York is like this, un- 
fortunately. Ladies are very busy here. You 
see, she expected you and left the key. Just 
make yourself comfortable, and expect Mrs. 
Taylor to fly in just in time to dress for din- 
ner. NowI must hurry along. Iam so glad 
to have been able to bring you to your friend. 
I wish you the happiest winter.” 

He held out his hand and she took it rather 
sadly. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Fellowes,’’ she said. 

“Good-by!” he repeated, and went out, 
determinedly cheery, and was pleased to see 
her rally to his attitude. 

Left alone, Ellice dropped into a comfort- 
ing, deliciously faded satin fauteuil, and al- 
lowed her spirits to sink as low as they would. 
After that lovely letter—to find nobody at 
all, nobody! Ought she to change her dress 
perhaps, or wait? Her telegram had ex- 
plained the train very clearly; probably to 
wait would be more polite. She took off her 
hat, rested her head snugglingly, and fell 
presently into a doze. Waking with a start, 
she looked at Aunty’s farewell watch; she 
herself had kept Uncle Jim’s. It was nine 
o'clock! For a moment her ivory chin— 
with one quaint little freckle on it!—quiv- 
ered; but suddenly common sense rose like 
a tide and floated her off 
the horrid reef of depres- 
sion. Something had hap- 
pened, that was all. She was 
invited, she was wanted, she 
was expected. Well, then— 
act on this! Picking up her 
suitcase, she went through 
the apartment: A large, 
beautiful bedroom—Mrs. 
Taylor’s, of course. A 
smaller one, emptier, but 
charmingly ready for occu- 
pancy; the bed fresh, the 
silk coverlet turned back, a 
little desk—whose but hers? 
A smaller one, still, with a 
sewing machine, and plainer 
fittings—a maid’s probably. 
Two wonderful, gleaming 
bathrooms; a dining room, 
all walnut curves and beauti- 
ful prints; a little, dainty 
reception room; a fleckless 
kitchen, with a _ servant’s 
bedroom just off it. 


“TSN’T it lovely?” she 

whispered, and then, 
“What I feel most, really, is hungry. How 
lucky I have the basket!” 

Arranging the priceless breast and wing of 
Uncle Jim’s last chicken on a neat paper nap- 
kin, she devoured it, with a generous wedge 
of chocolate cake and a pear, and felt much 
better. Then, philosophically, she took a hot 
bath, murmured very drowsily the little 
French prayer of her babyhood, and fell into a 
bottomless gulf of sleep under the silk cover- 
let. It would be all right in the morning! 

Getting together a competent little break- 
fast, cleaning the famous luncheon basket, 











unpacking her suitcase kept her 
busy for a while, and then, afraid 
to leave, lest telegram or tele- 
phone should summon her, she 
found a dust cloth and began to 
dust and freshen the lovely 
rooms. The sun was coming in, and the place 
was not so lonely. Aunty would be where, 
by now? Canada? Was it tomorrow the 
steamer was to sail, or today? To check a 
threatening sob, she opened the solid little 
grand piano and practiced scales defiantly 
for nearly an hour. Then, refreshed and 
hopeful, she made her room as neat as pos- 
sible, and began to dustit. Reaching the 
trim little desk, she saw for the first time 
what she might perfectly well have seen last 
night—two letters anda telegram stacked 
neatly against the inkwell. 


“¢\H! HOW stupid!” she cried, turning 
pink with relief. “She meant me to see 
them as soon as I came in.” 

But falling-upon them eagerly, her eyes 
widened, darkened to hazel. The telegram 
was her own, announcing her arrival! The 
letters were both addressed to Mrs. James 
Fallows, and one had traveled to Bridgeton, 
to Bridgewater, to Bridgeville finally, and 
had been returned to the sender’s address, 
stamped on the back. She opened it fear- 
fully: it was not long to read. And this is 
what it said: 

Dear Mrs. Fallows: I am dashing off to Paris 
suddenly to bring back an old aunt of my hus- 
band’s, who has been very ill there and has just 
cabled me. She was a real mother to George— 
just as you have been to Ellice—and it is the 
least I can do. I shall be back surely in a month, 
perhaps in three weeks. I suppose you can wait 
that time, and will probably prefer to, but in 
case you want to come on, as planned, don’t 
hesitate to bring Ellice with you and live in the 
apartment. I have let the cook go as I was 
going to make a change anyway, and am taking 
my maid. I have told Mrs. Hart, an excellent 
cleaning woman, to wait till Tuesday, in case 
you come, and start you out; if you want to use 
her she is very good. But if you and Ellice wish, 
as I have an idea you will, to do light house- 
keeping for yourselves, it is perfectly easy. Let 
the milk, butter and eggs go along as usual. 
They are independent sort of people, and I don’t 
dare stop them off. If you must keep your origi- 
nal sailing date, can you not leave Ellice with 
some friend out there, till I send for her? I am 
sorry that she can’t stay alone here, but I’m 
afraid it wouldn’t be very practical. Have tele- 
graphed you, but am explaining more in detail. 
I wish Bridgeton were not so far away! 

Hastily, Ertick TAytor. 

P.S. I have told them to expect you, in the 

house. 


Quietly, a little paler, but with steady 
hands, she opened the other letter, which 
bore no stamp. It read: 


Mrs. Fallows, dear madam: 
I cannot wait any longer as 
my daughter had to go to the 
hospital and I must look after 
her children. I will come back 
most probably when Mrs. Tay- 
lor does. Yours truly, 

Mrs. JENNIE Hart. 


Ellice drew a long breath. 
Three weeks! Perhaps a 
month! Well, she wasn’t a 
baby. And Aunty couldn’t 
have waited; the English 
lady had to have help. Here 
was the house, warm and 
light andluxurious. She took 
out a little black purse and 
opened it. Some silver, not 
much, and a new ten-dollar 
bill. Ten dollars divided by 
three, better say four, for 
certainty. Surely she could 
live on two dollars and a half 
a week! 


SHARP ring calle her 
first to the hall, then to 
the kitchen door. On the 
floor outside it stood two 
bottles of milk, a carton of eggs and a pound 
package of butter. 
“My goodness, I forgot about them!” she 
ae “Why, I won’t need two dollars and a 
a as 
Returning to the drawing-room, she studied 
the various objects in it with interest: how 
beautiful they were! But at that moment 
a strange knocking and rumbling in the far 
wall, where the fireplace was, alarmed her. 
Bang! thump! clatter-clatter-clatter! 





(Continued on Page 107) 
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|| Why they dined at the Boar's Head 


Her idea of entertaining the Pembertons at 
the Boar’s Head had seemed happy enough, 
though a trifle expensive. But after a dusty, 
sticky ride out from town, they found the inn 
hotter and more crowded and noisier than 
ever. Their none-too-attentive waiter had just 
departed kitchenward for another of his pro- 
longed stays. 


Somehow, she could not help but picture 
the dinners they had had at the Pembertons’ 
home—the cool, quiet’ dining-room, the 
daintily set table, the glinting beauty of the 
silverware. If only she had enough silverware 
to entertain at home, she would have been 
spared this unpleasantness. 


ANNIVERSARY PATTERN 


Sugar and cream set to 
match the knives, forks and 
spoons of this handsome 
pattern. 
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Have you silverware enough 
to entertain at home? 


ERHAPS you, too, are sometimes disappointed in the dinners 

you give your friends in hotel, restaurant or café. You realize 
that the essence of good entertaining lies in the personal touch, 
in the quiet surroundings of the home. 


Yet you despair of giving dinners at home, because you have 
not enough silverware. But no doubt you do not realize how 
easily and reasonably you can provide all the silverware you need. 


In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can afford to add to your 
present tableware, or to build up a complete new service to replace 
an antiquated pattern. In this fine silverplate you can provide 
all the niceties of the well-set table—salad forks, ice cream forks, 
coffee spoons, serving pieces. 

You can purchase in quantities as small as you wish. And 
whenever you need more pieces in the’chosen pattern, you can 
get them easily; for leading dealers everywhere have the newer 
1847 Rogers Bros. patterns in stock. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet S-28, “Etiquette, 
Entertaining and Good Sense,” with authoritative table 
settings made in the Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations? You will find it full of sug- 
gestions for successful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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INFERNATIONAL SILVER CQO. 
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fir St~your onderful 
Rinso Solution ready in a jiffy 








Then—you let soaking 
take the place of rubbing 
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Now let Rinso - soak 


This entirely new kind of soap meets today’s 





























r 
needs for a really modern laundry soap. R 
Dissolves instantly! Makes rich soapy solu- th 
4 ° ° O} 
tion. Gently soaks out all the dirt. Rinses i 
out completely. No more hard rubbing— 

no more yellowed, dingy clothes. b 
O 
AT last the modern housewife has the hard rubbing, Rinso now does for you. i 

VAN HEUSEN ‘i dy laundry soap she has always wanted! It does away entirely with rubbing soap 
A eow Mid of coop that disscives on the clothes to get them soapy and rub- k 
instantly and completely — bing the soapy clothes to get them clean. ° 
that gently penetrates every thread Rinso spares your time, your strength, C 
SR of the clothes with its rich, soapy the very clothes themselves. q 

a But solution — hak R; ; 

—= stil eal hen aii: Just shake some Rinso into a saucepan 
P vie 2 lothes ge that rinses out thoroughly leaving —add hot water and you'll have the ; 
i itn pear wom ess no soil in your clothes to make them wonderful soapy solution in a jiffy. Pour 
out the fabric,” say these four gray and dingy—no bits of soap to it into your tubs, The water gets soapy 
famous manufacturers. turn them yellow under the iron. all through — an even soapiness that goes | 
Makers of VAN HEUSEN COLLARS It does what soap has never done before. into every fibre of your garments. Feel 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM FABRICS What you used to have to do yourself by = with your hand how soapy it is! 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE SHEETS 
BOOTT TOWELING 


HOWEVER YOU DO YOUR WASH—BY 
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Then let your clothes soak in this sudsy 
Rinso an hour—over night if you wish— 
then give them a good thorough rinse and 
out they come spotlessly clean—shining 
white and sweet. 


Table cloths, towels, sheets, all those 
bulky pieces so heavy to drag up and down 
on the washboard are soaked snowy white 
in the rich Rinso suds. 


Even hard-to-get-at dirt on seats and 
knees of little rompers or badly ground-in, 
grimy cuff edges and collar bands take 
only a light rubbing to get them as white 
as new. 


Of course you have your own special 
way of doing your wash—every woman 
has—but whatever method you use, Rinso 
gives you what you’ve always wanted—a 
laundry soap that does a thorough job in 
the most up-to-date way—the way that 
saves your time and energy. 


SOAKING -: BOILING : WASHING MACHINE— 
Use RINSO 





It is perfect for every kind of washing 
machine; nothing could be better for 
boiling white cottons; and it is simply 
wonderful for soaking. 


At every step of the family wash you just 
use Rinso instead of old-fashioned bar soap. 
You need no other soap if you use Rinso. It 
does the whole job. 

Rinso is made by the makers of Lux, the larg- 
est soap-makers in the world. They spared no 
effort of testing or research to make Rinso 
meet every modern need for a perfect laundry 
soap—just as Lux meets today’s need for a 
special soap for all fine things. 

Do your next wash with Rinso. Get it from 
your grocer—a big new package or the regular 
size. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


7 


If you have a washing machine, follow the 
advice of these leading makers “Use RINSO” 


APEX MEADOWS 

BLUEBIRD “1900” CATARACT 
COFFIELD ONE MINUTE 

GAINADAY ROTAREX 

GETZ SAVAGE 

HORTON SUNBEAM SURF-ACTION 
LAUN-DRY-ETTE SUNNYSUDS 
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After so easy a wash you 
have “‘pep”’ enough left to 
romp with the youngsters 


One important point is to use enough 
Rinso to get big lasting suds after 
the clothes have been put in 




















Everyone interested in 
furnishing the home 
should have this new 32- 
age, 8” x 11” brochure, 
Coourifull illustrated in 
color. e illustration 
shown here is taken 
from it. This brochure 
explains the correct use 
of color and materials. 
Sent anywhere in the 

. S. upon receipt of 

15 cents. 


Linoleum is t 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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this charming bedroom 


What possibilities of color and decorative treatment, with a Blabon floor to 
harmonize! That is the beauty of Blabon floors of Art Linoleum—so helpful in 
modern furnishing, because they fit in with any decorative scheme. 

Blabon floors, always beautiful, never need expensive refinishing. Their smooth, 
crackless surface is sanitary. They give the warmth of a double floor. Blabon floors 
are moderate in price to start with, and economical to maintain. They are easily kept 
bright and clean by going over them occasionally with a damp cloth. They are springy 
and comfortable to walk upon. Fabric rugs may be thrown over them, if desired. 

In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleums the colors and patterns go through to the 
burlap back and remain distinct and bright all through the long life of the linoleum. 
Waxing and polishing adds to the beauty of their tones and patterns. There are many 
places in the home where Blabon Printed Linoleums, even more moderate in price, 
may be used to advantage. 


- ad good furniture or department store can show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine linoleum look for the 
name Blabon. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, and orn ay They lie flat without fastening. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Floor for the Modern Home,’ will be sent, free, upon request. Address us at 
Nicetown Station, Philadelphia. 








The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABON 


‘Art Linoleums 
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The Blabon floor 
of plain gray 
linoleum accents 
the beauty of 
this bedroom in 
wood violet tones. 








Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made upon 
a felt paper base are not 
linoleum, and to de- 
scribe, advertise or sell 
them as linoleum is a 
violation of the law. 
Felt paper floor coverings 

ave a black interior 
which is easily detected 
upon examining the edge. 


If you wish other color 
combinations than those 
in the illustration, we 
suggest any of these 
patterns be used in con- 
nection with the Color 
Harmony Chart in the 


brochure. 
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“Qh! Oh! Oh, my goodness!” she cried. 
“Look out! That beautiful rug!” 

For down the chimney poured a cloud of 
black soot; one brick, another, three or four, 
crashed and bounded out into the room. 
Ellice dragged the rug away, seized the silky 
hearth brush and attacked the enemy. The 
horrid brick had marked the rug, but she 
brushed most of it off. 

A sharp ring came at the bell—the front 
one, this time. In the doorway stood a 
young fellow in sooty overalls, with big 
brown eyes staring unhappily at her out of 
a smirched and blackened face. In one hand 
he grasped a long, brass-knobbed poker. 

“Tor heaven’s sake,” he cried at her, “has 
anything happened in your fireplace here?” 

“Happened!” she echoed scornfully. “I 
should say it had! Look in here!” 

He rushed ahead of her, surveyed the deso- 
lation, ran his hand through his. hair, and 
gasped. ‘Good heavens! Isn’t it ghastly? 
I knew it must be that, when the bricks 
pushed through. Well, it’s just my luck; you 
might know.” 


“\ ZOU ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
she said severely. “What made you do 
anything like that?” 

“T was correcting the draft,” he explained 
gloomily, “or I thought I was. How could I 
tell the thing was so thin? Look here, you 
haven’t told the superintendent, have you?” 

‘What superintendent?” 

“Oh, that’s fine! Would you mind not re- 
porting it? We'll make it good, of course. I 
can put the bricks back myself; the men are 
all on strike, you know, and he couldn’t get 
anyone anyway. I’ll clear all this up; don’t 
you bother with it.” 

She pointed to the rug mutely. 

“Oh, glory! That’s a shame, isn’t it? And 
such a beauty too. But gasoline will do it, 
all right—I’ve got some in there. Will you 
just let me do it? Are you Mrs. Taylor?” 

“Mrs. Taylor is abroad,” she said. “My 
name is Ellice Flower,” 

“Oh! They said Mrs. Fallows was going 
to be here. I wanted to have a look at this 
chimney, and they said I’d have to ask her. 
Do you think she’d let me, now I’m here?” 

“Mrs. Fallows is abroad too,” she said. 

“Oh! Then who does live here?” 

“T do,” she answered. 

“Oh!” He looked puzzled. ‘Well, then, 
will you let me look at the chimney?” 

“T shouldn’t think you were very good at 
chimneys,” she answered soberly. 

He burst into a shout of laughter, and at 
the sight of his white teeth gleaming out of 
his dirty face, Ellice as suddenly joined him. 

‘“You—you looked so serious!” he gasped. 
“Will you show me the kitchen? The maid 
will give me brushes and things, won’t she?” 

‘There isn’t any maid,” she informed him, 
“but I will try to find some. You'll need 
some water, too. And I think there ought to 
lhe newspapers laid down.” 

‘Right you are,’’ he agreed. “ Has the maid 
gone abroad too?” 

‘‘As a matter of fact, she has!” said Ellice. 

“For heaven’s sake! It seems to be catch- 
ing in this apartment, doesn’t it? I hope 

« won’t go before I get this cleaned up; 
they won’t let me in.” 

“Oh, I shan’t be going till next summer.” 


OU’RE lucky to go then. I wish I 

could. But I’ve just had a year in 
l’aris, and it’s no use hoping fora long time. 
\nd I'll certainly not earn the money soon— 
it this rate,” he finished, staring sadly at his 
recent handiwork. 

‘Are you a—chimney sweep?” she in- 
(uired doubtfully. 

He laughed again. “I’m an architect,” he 

id, “by intention, a decorator in theory, 

nd a plasterer and bricklayer in actual fact. 
lust now I’m going to be a scrub lady.” 

He repaired his damages with a neat quick- 
ness that frankly surprised her. 

The next hour was of course inevitable. 
\t the end of it he had her history, from 
Brussels to Bridgeville, and listened, amazed, 
to the story of her lonely night and her 
morning letters. 

“Well, of all things! And you’re all alone? 
You don’t know a soul?” 

“Nobody but you, Mr.—Mr. ——” 
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“Fletcher—Wister Fletcher,”’ he supplied 
hastily. ‘And you’re going to wait here?” 
“Where else should I wait?” she answered 
simply. “‘ Ofcourse, [know Mr. Fellowes ¥ 
“You can hardly say that—a man you 
met on the train!” he interrupted hastily. 
“You were very lucky ——” He paused. 
“Ves, wasn’t I?” She beamed at him. 





" ELL, that’s all over,” he added 

briskly, ‘and no milk spilled. Now, 
T’ll tell you, Miss Flower, you can’t go out 
alone, you know; you’d get lost. Wouldn’t 
you like me to show you Central Park this 
afternoon? It’s very near here, you know. I 
go there every day, when I’m through work. 
We'll go early, after lunch, and then you’ll 
know the way. You'll like to walk there, 
unless you’re crazy about Fifth Avenue and 
the shops.” 

“Oh! Fifth Avenue!” she said. 

“All right, all right!” he warned. “But J 
won’t take you there.” 

They parted for lunch, and it was a pleas- 
ant surprise for her when he appeared sud- 
denly at her kitchen door. 

“T thought you’d be poking around out 
here,” he said, extending a clean, muscular 
hand with two eggs in it—he was out of 
overalls now, and no longer grimy. ‘May I 
boil these over your gas? Everything’s 
turned off across the way, and I simply 
won’t eat any more sandwiches! You might 
know that just as I decided to quit the delica- 
tessen, and got some canned soup and some 
eggs, they’d rip up the plumbing.” 

“Why, of course,” she cried, delighted at 
the sight of his jolly brown face, so soon 
again. ‘Give them to me; I’ll scramble 
them. I was going to scramble mine. Do 
you /ive in that apartment?” 

This time it was he who talked. It was 
really a wonderful chance for him, this 


apartment. The old classmate of his father’s . 


for whom he was named had actually 
routed out a rich client of his who wanted 
her place redecorated, and persuaded her 
to give Wister the job. His color sketches 
had proved most satisfactory, and now he 
was doing a lot of the actual work, on ac- 
count of the strike; it was rather fun, really. 
Mr. Wister knew how hard up he was—on 
account of his father’s being so pig-headed 
about the bank—and had suggested to the 
old lady that he might as well live there. 
Which he was doing. Things were all torn 
up, of course, but what did that: matter? 
Rent free, you know! And if he made good 
on that, Mr. Wister was going to give him his 
own library and dining room to do. Mr. 
Wister had no patience with father—had 
even said so. You couldn’t, he said, check a 
real talent. And he’d lay bricks before he’d 
go into the bank! Father had said that a 
week or so of starvation would bring him to 
his senses, but he wasn’t starving. 


i NLY, those awful places where you eat! 
It doesn’t seem to fill you—cheap res- 
taurant food. So I’m going to cook my own.” 
“The idea!” she cried warmly. “You 
bring it in here, and I’ll cook it. It’s nothing 
at all, really.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Miss Flower, really— 
that is, unless Look here, if I get the 
stuff for both of us, and you cook it, would 
you do that?” 

“Certainly not,” she said firmly; “your 
food, indeed!” 

“Well, look here—will you go halves on 
what it costs, then? That’s really not fair to 
you; you can’t get a decent lunch under 
seventy-five cents ——”’ 

“What!” she cried. “Seventy-five cents 
for one lunch!” 

“Tt’s the cooking that counts,” he said 
sadly. “I can buy perfectly good stuff pretty 
cheap over on Second Avenue, but I can’t 
cook it. And all you’d need would be ice.” 

“And we have the milk and eggs,” she 
said thoughtfully. ‘They’re ordered, and 
there’d be no sense in throwing them away.” 

“Oh, well, if I eat those and you give gas 
and cooking besides, then I ought to buy the 
rest,” he said earnestly. “Ask anybody.” 

“T don’t know anybody to ask,” she said, 
laughing; “but if you say it’s fair, then I 
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THE DANGER LINE 


Teach her now 
to fight Acid Decay at 


THE DANGER LINE 


The way is sure and pleasant. 


The Danger Line is just where the gums meet the 
teeth. Unless cleanliness is maintained there, and the 
gums are correctly brushed and cared for, they will 
not develop into a firm, healthy foundation and sup- 
port for the permanent teeth. These teeth will, 


therefore, become an easy prey to infection during 
adult life. 


Children’s teeth are easily attacked by acids, pro- 
duced by the fermentation of food-particles left after 
eating. These acids cause tooth decay and irritate the 
gums, which lead to conditions that may seriously 
interfere with the child's normal development. 


Your child should have every opportunity to protect 
its teeth from acids and from a lowered vitality of 
the gums. 


For years scientists have sought a sure way to do 
this. Milk of magnesia was found to be the best 
means. To put it into convenient and effective form 
was the problem. This problem has been solved by 
the Squibb Laboratories. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia, is particularly applicable to the care of 
children’s teeth. It will keep their teeth clean and 
sound, and their gums healthy. 

You need this thorough tooth and gum protection 
for yourself and your children. Get it by using 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. If your druggist cannot supply 
you, mail us the coupon with ten cents for a generous 
trial size tube. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, useful in hyperacidity of the stomach and 
as a modifier of milk for infants, may be obtained from your pharmacist. 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 





E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dept. 3S 
P. O. Box 1215, City Hall Station, New York 


Enclosed please find ten cents to cover cost of wrapping and 
mailing a generous size sample tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Name - 








Add Tess 


City : dae: State—— 
Copyright 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
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53)}OU’VE probably heard this subject de- 
bated many times, but have you ever 
seen a better answer than this picture 
of Ernest McKay? He is the son of Mrs. 
E. A. McKay, 500 Park Place, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Ernest has spent all of his five 
years right in Brooklyn. He has had 
just the same limited opportunity for 
getting out and roughing it that any 

city boy has. Yet he is vigorous, healthy and natu- 

ral—with the snap and spirit you want a boy to 
” have. 





Proper care, intelligent supervision on the part 
of mothers, and correct feeding can overcome the 
handicap of city surroundings. 


Much of the credit for Ernest’s good health is 
due to Mrs. McKay’s care, though she herself 
ascribes it to Borden’s Eagle Brand Milk, on which 
he was raised. 


“The day he was one month old, we settled the 
question of milk for him,” she writes. “That was 
a red letter day for me. After that I never knew 
that I had a baby to care for. 


“I used Eagle Brand Milk entirely in feeding 
him until he was sixteen months old, and as you 
will see by his picture he is quite a healthy lad. 
Outside of a cold now and then Ernest has never 
been sick. I always recommend Eagle Brand to 
mothers with young babies.” 

“ ¢ 

Eagle Brand has brought health to so many 
babies in the past 67 years that it has become the 
standard baby food. Nurse your baby by all means 
if you can, but if you cannot, feed him the safe 
way—with Eagle Brand. For Eagle Brand is milk 
—pure whole country milk combined with sugar— 
sealed in a safe can and sold everywhere. You can 
carry it with you, or buy it in any out-of-the-way 
place, because it is in universal use. For hot weather 
feeding it is particularly desirable because it is abso- 
lutely uniform, keeps without ice in the unopened 
can, and can be carried right along on your holi- 
day. It will take your baby safely through the 
trying summer months. 


Testimonials from every part of the country pour 
in toThe BordenCompany headquarters from grate- 
ful mothers—and many times from their doctors, 
too—who have used it successfully for their babies. 


Baby’s Welfare is a simple practical handbook for 
young mothers. If you want a free copy write to- 
day. The Borden Company, 140 Borden Build- 
ing, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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Can healthy babies be raised 
in a big city? 
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will. Maybe I can save some of my ‘emer- 
gency money’ that way.” 

“Of course you can,” he said warmly, 
“and strictly business too. What can I carry 
mine over in, Miss Flower?” 

“Why, aren’t you going to eat it here,” 
she said, “while it’s hot?” 

‘Well, of course I’d rather,” he admitted 
gratefully; and afterward, while she washed 
the dishes, he wiped 
them, most handily. 

There was an en- 
chanted afternoon in 
the Park, and the 
Bronx Zoo was agreed 
upon for Sunday. 
Aitera brilliantly suc- 
cessful dinner of soup, 
potatoes and bacon, and a milk pudding, 
which cost the cook twenty-seven cents and 
a fraction, after solemn computation, Ellice 
went happily to her piano and Fletcher to 
an appointment with ‘“‘old Wister.” 

“Why don’t you go up there some day, 
Seymour?” his brother-in-law suggested to 
Mr. Fellowes late that evening. ‘‘ The boy’s 
just left a moment ago. You’re a better 
judge of that sort of thing than I am. Terry 
Fletcher’s a hard-mouthed ass—boy’s a born 
artist. Got some kind of a prize in France, I 
understand. And plucky, too, sticking it out 
on a few cents a day and not a whine out of 
him. If you like his work, I'll let him do 
these walls over and, by Jove, I’ll have him 
put in some sketches for the Club lounge. 
Why not?” 

“Very well, I’ll drop in,” Seymour replied 
carelessly. 


T WAS hardly necessary to explain that the 

surprise of the remembered street number 

had merged into a ridiculous possibility of 
encountering that delightful girl again! 

Now Fate, who rarely does things by 
halves, sent Mrs. Schuyler Fellowes, accom- 
panied by Melanie, through the streets just 
below Mrs. Taylor’s apartment house, pre- 
cisely as Mr. Fellowes stepped jauntily up 
into it. Both glanced through the window; 
both saw him; both marked the house num- 
ber. The mistress never paused in her flow of 
important directions; the maid never hesi- 
tated in her “‘ Bien, madame,” but each knew 
that the other knew. There was, of course, 
no occasion to mention the matter. 

It was a week before the French girl, in 
her casual saunterings, caught Ellice coming 
down the steps. She was feeling very happy, 
for Mrs. Taylor had just cabled “ Back in 
ten days Aunt better.”” How that time had 
flown! And Mr. Fletcher had his new job, as 
soon as this one was finished. It was near 
this one, too, which was doubly pleasant. 

Melanie crossed the street and accosted 
the hall porter politely. “Pardon,” she said, 
“but zat lady—it is Madame Green, is it not, 
zat went out just now? I sink I know hare.” 

“That one? No, miss, that’s Mrs.—er— 
ellowes, I believe,’ said the man; “she’s 
just come here. There isn’t any Green in the 
house.” 

“Oh! Sank you!” said Melanie prettily. 
‘Such a likeness!” and hurried home. 

So that Mrs. Schuyler, seriously alarmed, 
and afraid to consult her husband, whose 
irritability was extreme in these days of un- 
certain stock markets, found herself in agi- 
tated conference with Charles Wister at the 
trying hour of three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Mr. Wister frowned and tapped his 
finger nails uneasily. “My dear Hattie, I 
‘think you have trumped up a lot of non- 
sense ——” 


“ ONSENSE? When Melanie saw them 

in the dining car, and saw him getting 
a taxi for her, and we both saw him going 
into that apartment house, and the man told 
Melanie that she called herself Mrs. Fel- 
lowes? Oh, Charles!” 

“Tt looks odd,” said Mr. Wister frankly, 
and he showed her out of the office. 

Mrs. Schuyler should have gone home. 
She needed her tea. But with compressed 
lips she hailed a taxicab and drove to the door 
she had marked from her motor. “Is Mrs. 
Fellowes at home?” she asked, was answered 
in the affirmative, announced by telephone, 
and carried up to the proper floor. 
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The door was opened by a wonderfully 
handsome girl in impossible clothes. The 
girl had a white face and big, frightened eyes. 
“Darling! It’s not—oh, I didn’t see how it 
could be!” she gasped. 

Mrs. Fellowes smiled very unpleasantly 
and swept into the room. “No,” she said; 
“T am only Mr. Fellowes’ sister-in-law.” 

““T—I thought it was Aunty.” 

““Nonsense,”’ said 
Mrs. Schuyler, sitting 
down, for she felt 
weak suddenly. What 
an exquisite room! 
Seymour’s taste writ- 
ten all over it! 

“Why do you call 
yourself Mrs. Fel- 
lowes?” she asked abruptly. A deep pink 
flooded the girl’s white skin. ‘“I—I’m not 
really Mrs. Fallows at all,” she said miser- 
ably. “ But they thought I was, and he said 
it would be better—because they expected— 
my name is really ‘ 


’ 





“3 DON’T care in the least what your 

name is,” said Mrs. Schuyler coldly. 
“You needn’t bother. That is all I wanted 
to know. You were unwise to be guided by 
my brother.” 

“Your brother? What do you mean? I 
don’t know your brother.” The girl’s eyes 
darkened, her fine shoulders heaved. “It 
was Wister—I mean, Mr. zs 

“Wister?” cried Mrs. Schuyler, paling 
quickly. Her head swam, her dizziness grew. 
“‘So Charles Wister knew all the time? Oh, 
this is scandalous! This is really too much!” 

Her head fell back against the dull satin of 
the fauteuil; she was very near to fainting. 

The girl’s face changed. “ You’re ill!”’ she 
cried quickly. “Isn’t there something ——” 

“Tea,” Mrs. Schuyler murmured faintly. 

It was the one thing for her horrid head- 
aches. There was no strength in her legs— 
like paper; she must have forgotten, a little, 
where she was. Suddenly she felt a touch 
on her shoulder. A wonderful, comforting 
aroma enticed her nostrils. 

“Please take some; can you take it your- 
self? Let me dip the toast in it,” said a kind, 
young voice, deep, like a boy’s. 

“‘Never—in this house!” she meant to say. 
But her hand found the cup; the hot, fra- 
grant drink was in her mouth; strength rose 
in her; her head steadied. 

““Thank you very much,” she said stiffly, 
and ate and drank doggedly. The tea, very 
good tea, was perfectly made. The toast 
was soft in the middle and crisp on the top. 

“ Andnow,” shesaid, “ whatis yourname?” 

“Ellice Flower,” said the chit humbly 
enough. “It’s my aunt that’s Mrs. Fallow:. 
She had to go to Canada.” 

Now came the saga of the family journey- 
ings. Now Bridgeville emerged from its non- 
entity, and Mr. Knoedler swept us clear of the 
shadows of anonymity. Now Mrs. Taylor 
extended an introductory hand across the sea. 

‘And you know no one in New York?” 

“Only Mr.—Mr. Fletcher.” 

“And my—Mr. Seymour Fellowes has 
never been here? Nor Charles Wister?” 





GAIN that pink glow. “I meta Mr. Sey- 
mour Fellowes on the train; but I never 
saw him afterwards. He was so kind!” 

Mrs. Schuyler drew a long breath. The 
girl was incredibly naive, unpardonably 
foolish, unspeakably helpless; but she was 
neither bad nor loose nor common. 

“And you are sure my brother never saw 
you here?” she asked slowly. “ Because I— 
I saw him going into this house last week.” 

“Mr. Fellowes? Oh, no! No, indeed! 
I—I thought he might come; but Wister— 
Mr. Fletcher said és 

“And who is this Mr. Wister Fletcher?” 

“Why, he ——” 

The doorbell rang briskly. Ellice hurried 
into the hall,.and Mrs. Schuyler rose. 

“Ts Mrs. Fallows—my dear child! What 
a pleasure!” 

There was only one voice in New York like 
that. A low murmur, a second male voice— 
Surely she had heard it but lately! With 
tight lips she swept into the hall; there they 
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Keeping House Without 
Kelvinator 


Every day letters of appreciation come to us from 
Kelvinator owners the country over, enthusias- 
tically endorsing Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration 


‘“‘We are delighted and could not keep house without 
our Kelvinator’’—writes a well known woman of 


Rochester, N. Y. 


‘‘This is one of the most appreciated appliances in my 
house, particularly in keeping foods better and longer’’ 
—writes another owner from Birmingham, Ala. 


“Our Kelvinator is a marvel — working 100% perfect’’ 
—is the message in a letter from St. Louis, Mo. 


These and hundreds of other 
letters are typical of the 
service and satisfaction Kel- 
vinator, the oldest electric 
refrigeration, is giving in 
thousands of homes. 


Kelvinator, withits dry, whole- 
some, even temperature, sev- 
eral degrees colder than ice 
refrigeration, not only pre- 
serves foods much “longer and 
better”’ but it is an invaluable 
aid in the preparation of 


Kelvinator 


delicious desserts and salads. 


Kelvinator is so well de- 
signed that it can be 
installed in any standard 
refrigerator, automatically 
supplying healthful and eco- 
nomical refrigeration, day 
after day with absolutely no 
effort on your part. 


Write for the Kelvinator 
story and the name of the 
nearest dealer. 


Corporation 
2081 W. Fort Street 


Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1914 


Kelvinato 


Electric Refrigeration 
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What a Slice of Joast Proved 





Send for 
Refrigerator Bowl 


Send 15 cents in coin and your 
dealer’s name, and we will send 
you this handy, covered Refrig- 
erator Bowl made of clean, 
durable Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware. 





Also request descriptive circular 
on the Nesco Perfect Water 
Heater, approved by The Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Makes 
running hot water available in 
any home that has or can have 
running water. Economical and 
easy to operate. 


fy Gxacting Test 








for any Oil Cook Stove 


A slice of toast—golden brown, crisp, tender— 
quickly made on the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook 
Stove, proves the clean, clear, blue flame that 
rises high through the grates. It heats up the 
toaster thoroughly and toasts the bread without 
soot or odor, making it inviting and delicious. 


Perfect combustion in the Nesco Perfect 
Burner, with the famous Rockweave non-burn- 
able wick, gives an intense, clean heat combined 
with real fuel economy. One burner burns 25 
hours on a gallon of oil. 


The Nesco Perfect, with its clean, intense 
flame, enables you to fry, bake, boil, roast, 
preserve, broil, as well as toast; in fact, cook any 
food, any way—meantime keeping the kitchen 
cool and saving fuel, time and labor. 


You will find it worth while to see the Nesco 
Perfect demonstrated at your dealer's. The low 
price will surprise you. Beautiful 16-page 
book, ‘‘A Perfect Servant in Your Home,” 


sent on request. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section H, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 








NESCO PERFECT 


OIL COOK STOVE 
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were, talking and laughing! Charles Wister, 
grinning like a Cheshire cat—at her, no 
doubt! “It is a gem of a place, Charles, 
isn’t it?’? Seymour was saying fatuously. 

Then the whole thing was a silly, play- 
acting joke. Charles was won over, had been 
of course from the first; and now she was to 
take them to her breast and admit that she 
was well caught. Undoubtedly Charles had 
guessed that she would come and telephoned, 
and her miserable empty stomach and dizzy 
head had done the rest. 

She met them at the threshold. “It is far 
too much of a gem to be spoiled by me, 
Seymour,” she said. “I congratulate you 
both, and your young woman too. I suppose 
she is your young woman, and not Charles’ 
by any chance. Let me go out, please.” 

“Why, Hattie! How did you ” This 
from Charles. 

“Confound you, Harriet! What do you 
mean by this?” Was that the voice of Sey- 
mour Fellowes? He took her by the elbow 
and dragged her back into the drawing-room. 
“Explain yourself, please,” he said. 

“T have no intention of doing so, Seymour. 
You are hurting my arm.” 





HE red-haired chit stood staring at them, 
her face very white, her eyes very dark. 
““Why—thisis Mr. Fellowes, don’t you see?” 
she said stupidly. ‘‘This is the very one I 
told you about. I thought you knew him.” 
“‘ Apparently I never have,” said his sister- 
in-law. “But you undoubtedly know him 
much more intimately!” 

“Harriet, you are raving mad,” said Sey- 
mour Fellowes sternly. ‘“‘This young lady is 
one of the best, most innocent-minded a 

“Bosh!” she said briefly. 

They stood in a shocked moment of utter 
silence, crowded near the door. And just 
then the loud click of a farther door was 
heard, a quick step through the back of the 
apartment, a whistled snatch of Butterfly. 

“Ellice! Oh, Ellice!” a young voice called. 
“T got the salad—and a pot roast.” - 

Ellice moved toward the voice, checked, 
stared at them, and moved again. 

“Oh, there you are!”” Someone paused— 
in the dining room, evidently—and paper 
rustled through the silence. 

‘Look here, you can just stop cleaning my 
room, miss,” said the voice warningly. 
“What do you mean by it? I’ll keep the 
cook all right, but as a chambermaid, con- 
sider yourself fired.” 

He came into the room and faced them. 

“Why, why—Mr. Wister!” he cried. 
“How did you know ——” 

“T’d rather not, I think, Wis,” said his 
namesake quickly. “I—I’m just going.” 

“Well, well, well!” said Mrs. Schuyler 
with asharp breath. ‘“ This is really Vl 
go with you, Charles. I was mad to come 
to this—this place.” 

“T think you were,” Seymour replied. 
“We have all slightly—misunderstood Miss 
Flower, I am afraid,” he said bitterly. 
“There is no doubt that we are all a little— 
er—de trop. Good afternoon.” 

The girl took their ugly glances full front. 
She threw back her head, then wilted sud- 
denly and ran to the young fellow. ‘Oh, 
Wister, Wister,” she cried, with the saddest 
little sob, “what is it? What is it? What 
shall I do? They—they’re horrid.” 








E PUT his arms around her and pressed 

his lips to her tawny hair. ‘There, there, 
my darling, never mind them; they’re not 
like you,” he said gently. “They think 
you’re like them, nasty and cruel.” Holding 
her close, he looked at his namesake. “I 
didn’t tell you about it, sir, because I 
couldn’t very well. Nor her, either. Of 
course she knows I love her; but I never 
told her; did I, Ellice?” 

“No—and I never told you either,’ 
sobbed. ‘ But I do, Wister, I do.” 

He pressed her more closely to him. “You 
see, her aunt was away. I wrote her that I’d 
wait till Mrs. Taylor got back; that’s only a 
week. It wouldn’t be quite the thing, I 
thought, with her all alone here. And she 
doesn’t know anybody else. I couldn’t very 
well ask anybody; women are funny; she 
was all alone. But I was going to ask you to 
come and call when Mrs. Taylor got here.” 


she 


He patted her lovingly. 

“‘She’s the finest, sweetest, grandest girl in 
the world,” he said, “and if you had any 
sense you’d see it. She’s as good as gold, 
Of course I know what you all think. I sup- 
pose you’re the Mr. Fellowes that I heard 
about. Well, it was to save her from your 
kind of friend that I took care of her at first. 
I want you to know that I’m going to marry 
her—if I have to go into the bank! You 
believe me, don’t you, Mr. Wister? I don’t 
know your friends, and I don’t care to.”’ 


Me: WISTER took a pompous little step 
forward. “But I do believe you, Wis,” 
he said; “it’s all very sudden; and you-must 
admit, my boy, that few people would take 
much stock in it; but I do. I know very 
well why you came here, Hattie,” he added 
severely, ‘“‘and much good may it do you.” 

“Youcame yourself,’ she retorted, flushing. 

“‘T came to see the work the boy had done 
in the next apartment,” he informed her. 
“He’s Terry Fletcher’s boy; you might 
have remembered the name, I should think. 
He’s straight as a string. And then I met 
Seymour, and he asked me to come in here 
because he found out I used to know George 
Taylor. I said I’d introduce him. Why 
shouldn’t I? It would have served you right. 
You’re much too suspicious, Hattie.’ 

“T?” cried Mrs. Schuyler hysterically. 
“You must be insane, Charles. Why, I know 
all about Miss Flower—much more than you 
do. I was thinking of calling on Mrs. Taylor 
myself. I didn’t trust Seymour, I admit ws 
she began to whimper. 

“As I knew Miss Flower long before you 
did, Harriet,” said Mr. Fellowes quietly, 
“and as Mr.—Mr. Fletcher has been en- 
gaged to redecorate my house for some time, 
I cannot quite understand your extraordinary 
attitude. What business is it of yours? Of 
course I was a little shocked by his careless- 
ness in laying a young lady open to such 
comment ——” 

“And what business is it of yours, I’d like 
to know?” Wister Fletcher burst out angrily. 
“You didn’t lay her open to any comment, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Schuyler said faintly and sat 
down. 

At that little gasp Ellice turned quickly in 
her lover’s arm. “There! She’s got one of 
those attacks again!” she cried. ‘Oh, good- 
ness, and the tea’s all cold! Wait—I won’t 
be a minute; it helped her before.” 

She seized the tea tray, and Mr. Fellowes 
smiled a little strangely. ‘Make us all some 
tea, my dear,” he said. “I know how good 
your coffee is.” 

Her warm smile flashed out at him. “All 
right; I will,” she said, and vanished. 

They drank it gratefully together. 

“‘ Now she’s cooked for you, too, Charlie,”’ 
Mr. Fellowes remarked. ‘She seems to be 
doing it for all of us somehow.” 





“TUT all the same,” said Mrs. Schuyler, 

“T really must insist on your leaving 
the house, Mr. Fletcher. Young people don’t 
think about these things; but it’s really 
not—not—you see, people get talking very 
easily. Everybody wouldn’t understand 
these things as well as we do.” 

“Oh, T’ll go; I'll go,” he said humbly. 
“And if you’ll tell father, Mr. Wister 4g 

“Now don’t get too excited over all that, 
Wis. There'll be plenty to do without the 
bank yet a while. You come down with us; 
there’s another bedroom. You'll take Hattie 
home, won’t you, Seymour?” 

When they had gone, and Ellice had said 
good-by and promised to write to Aunty and 
go to bed early, Mr. Wister walked down 
Park Avenue with his godson. 

“Tt was a very lucky thing, young man, 
that I happened to be there, to put you 
right,” he said judicially. ‘‘I knew that this 
young lady was absolutely all right the 
moment I’d had three words with her— 
extraordinary thing, we can’t get soft toast 
like that at home!—but everyone wouldn’t. 
By George, I doubt if there is another mem- 
ber of the Bar Association who’d have taken 
that thing in as quickly as I did, and acted 
on it.’ 

And perhaps he was right; one never 
knows! 
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there is no substitute. For sale 


waxed floors expensive refinishing is never necessary, for 
at all good stores. 


walked-on places can be easily and quickly re-waxed as they 
appear without going over the entire floor. 
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For portieres to hang in an 
open doorway make each of 
two lengths of material (see 
B) and they will be equally 
attractive from either side! 
Finish each face of the ma- 
terial with a four inch head- 
ing to stand up above the 
rod,. Fasten rings between 
these headings and run the 
rod (A) through. It is com- 
pletely hidden by two sides 
of the curtain, each side of 
which has a finished effect 


as seen from either room.. 























































To prepare curtuins for an 
arched window cut the top 
of the curtains (B) on a 
curve and gather or plait 
the fullness into the required 
space. Sew this firmly in 
place and conceal the edge 
under a decorative cord (C) 
before tacking the curtain 
to the valance board. This 
valance board (A) is a thin 
wooden strip shaped to fit 
the curve of the window and 
nailed lightly to the narrow 
inner ledge of the casing. 











A new Standish Cretonne—“Baldwin”—was chosen by Stix, Baer & Fuller of St. Louis for this delightful room 


ON THE INFINITE VARIETY OF STANDISH FABRICS 


Have you a living room that looks a bit tired 
after the winter season? 


A reception hall that you are so weary of 
that it seems to have spent,all its welcome? 


Or a dining room that has become so mo 
notonous that appetite simply disappears? 

Refresh your house! Inject into that too 
familiar room the fresh gayety of a lovely 
new cretonne—a few yards for the windows 
—a slip-cover on the big chair—possibly a 
lamp shade—done in one of the new Standish 
cretonnes will revive its charm as no other 
one thing could do! 


Reception hall, living room, dining room, 
bedroom, even the kitchen, for any one of 
them you will find among the new Standish 
cretonnes a variety of designs delightfully 
appropriate to your decorative scheme. Large 
patterns, small patterns, patterns that are 
brilliant in color, others that are keyed in 
lower tones, designs that are created from 


the choicest patterns of the old world, others 
that are as modern as your latest frock. 


Give your fancy free play—for no matter 
what Standish cretonne you select you have 
the assurance that it is in good taste. Every 
one of these cretonnes is developed by an 
artist with the needs of the American home 
in mind. Every one is the expression of 25 
years’ experience in the making of these 
printed cottons. They give you not only a 


STAN DISH 
FABRICS 








beautiful fabric but in addition one that is 
so durable and so inexpensive that the cost 
is not important. 


Many of the leading department stores 
are now using Standish Fabrics in their own 
work. The interior illustrated at the top of 
this page was developed in one of the new 
Standish designs by Stix, Baer & Fuller of 
St. Louis. You can easily duplicate this 
effect. Go to the store where you usually 
buy and ask to see the new Standish cre- 
tonnes. Look for the name “Standish Fabrics” 
stamped on the selvage. 


Fascinating booklet — full of practical 
new ideas for using cretonnes — free! 


Whether you. are refurnishing from cellar to attic or just 
changing the hall draperies you will be interested in “The 
Decorative Possibilities of Cretonne.”” This new booklet shows 
actual interiors done in Standish cretonnes, gives you many 
new ideas for interior decoration with practical easy-to-follow 
instructions, illustrated, that enable you to make curtains, slip- 
covers, etc., easily, and with complete success. Send today for 
our copy, giving the name of the dealer where you usuall\ 
uy. Address Elms & Sellon, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Spark 


(Continued from Page 5) 


and agreed that Leila was a fool . . 
and nobody particularly liked Byrne, an 
“outsider” who had pushed himself into 
society by means of cheek and showy horse- 
manship. But Leila, it was agreed, had al- 
ways had a weakness for “outsiders,” per- 
haps because their admira- 


“T wonder what those words were,” [ 
muttered. 

“Don’t know. He and she came down- 
stairs together. ‘It’s the cruelty, it’s the 
cruelty,’ he kept saying; ‘I hate cruelty.’ I 
rather think he knows we’re all on his side. 

Anyhow, it’s all patched up 





tion flattered her extreme 
desire to be thought “in.” 

‘“Wonder how many of the 
party you’ll find left; this 
affair must have caused a 
good deal of a shake-up,” my 
friend said as I got down at 
Alstrop’s door; and the same 
thought was in my own mind. 
Byrne would be gone, of 
course; and no doubt, in an 
other direction, Delane and 
Leila. I wished I had had a 
chance to shake that blunder- 
ing hand of Hayley’s. 

Hall and drawing-room were empty; the 
dressing-bell must have sounded its discreet 
appeal more than once, and I was relieved 
to find it had been heeded. I didn’t want to 
stumble on any of my fellow guests till I had 
seen our host. As I was dashing upstairs I 
heard him call me from the library, and 
turned back. 

“No hurry; dinner put off till nine,’”’ he 
said cheerfully; and added, on a note of in- 
expressible relief: ‘‘We’ve had a tough job 
of it —ouf!” 

“What’s happened?. Has Byrne left?” 

“Byrne? No; thank goodness!” Alstrop 
looked at me almost reproachfully. ‘Why 
should he? That was just what we wanted 
to avoid.” 

“T don’t understand. You don’t mean 
that he’s stayed and the Delanes have gone?”’ 

“Heaven forbid! Why should they either? 
Hayley’s apologized.” 

My jaw fell. “‘Apologized? To that hound? 
For what?” 





J. pein y! gave an impatient shrug. “For 
what? Why, after all,a man’s got a right 
to thrash his own pony, hasn’t he? It was 
beastly unsportsmanlike, of course; but it’s 
nobody else’s business if Byrne chooses to 
be that kind of a cad. That’s what Hayley 
saw—when he cooled down.” 

“Then I’m sorry he cooled down.” 

Alstrop looked distinctly annoyed. “I 
don’t follow you. 
job. You said you wanted to see him in a 
rage just once; but you don’t want him to 
go on making an ass of himself, do you?” 

“T don’t call it making an ass of himself 
to thrash Byrne.” 

“And to advertise his conjugal difficulties 
all over Long Island, with twenty newspaper 
reporters at his heels?” 

I stood silent, baffled but incredulous. “I 
don’t believe he ever gave that a thought. I 
wonder who put it to him first in that way?”’ 

“We all did—as delicately as we could. 
But it was Leila who finally convinced him.” 

The scene in the paddock rose again be- 

ore me, the quivering, agonized pony, and 
the way Delane’s big hand had been laid re- 
issuringly on its neck. “Nonsense! I don’t 
believe a word of it!”’ I declared. 

“A word of what I’ve been telling you?” 

“Well, of the official version of the case.” 

To my surprise, Alstrop met my glance 
with an eye neither puzzled nor resentful. 
\ shadow seemed to be lifted from his hon- 
est face. “What do you believe?” he asked. 

“Why, that Delane thrashed that cur for 
ill-treating the pony, and not in the least for 
being too attentive to Mrs. Delane. I was 
there, I tell you; I saw him.” 


LSTROP’S brow cleared completely. 
“There’s something to be said for that 
theory,” he agreed, smiling. 

“Well, then—what was there to apolo- 
gize for?” 

“Why, for that—butting in between Byrne 
and his horse. Don’t you see, you young 
idiot? If Hayley hadn’t apologized, the mud 
was bound to stick to his wife. Everybody 
would have said the row was on her account. 
It’s as plain as the knob on the door; there 
wasn’t anything else for him to do. He saw 
it well enough after she’d said a dozen words 
to him ——” 





Therese Stour 


We had a hard enough’ 


and well patched up.” 

“Well,” I repeated as 
though it were a relief to 
say, “I could swear he did 
it for the pony.” 

“Oh, so could I,” my host 
acquiesced as we went up- 
stairs together. 

On my threshold he took 
me by the arm and followed 
me in. 

“Look here, old chap; you 
say you were in there when 
it happened?” 

“Yes. Close by 

“Well,” he interrupted, “for heaven’s 
sake don’t allude to the subject tonight, will 
your” 

“Of course not.” 





” 





HANKS a lot. Truth is, it was a narrow 

squeak and I couldn’t help admiring the 
way Leila played up. She was in a fury with 
Hayley, but she got herself in hand in no 
time and behaved very decently. She told 
me privately he was often like that, flaring 
out all of a sudden like a madman. She 
says she thinks it’s his old wound.” 

“What old wound?” 

“Didn’t you know he was wounded— 
where was it? Bull Run, I believe. In the 
head.” 

No, I hadn’t known; hadn’t even heard, 
or remembered, that Delane had been in the 
Civil War. I stood and stared in my aston- 
ishment. “Hayley Delane? In the war?” 

“Why, of course. All through it.” 

“But Bull Run—Bull Run was at the very 
beginning.” I broke off to go through a rapid 
mental calculation. ‘‘Look here, Jack, it 
can’t be; he’s not over fifty-five. You told 
me so yourself. If he was in it from the 
beginning he must have gone in it as a 
schoolboy.” 

“Well, that’s just what he did; ran away 
from school to volunteer. His family didn’t 
know what had become of him till he was 
wounded. I remember hearing my people 
talk about it. Great old sport, Hayley. 
Look here, you swear you won’t make a 
sign, will you? I’ve got all the others into 
line, and if you’ll back us up we'll have a 
regular happy family evening. Jump into 
your clothes; it’s nearly nine.” 


III 


HIS is not a story, or anything in the 

semblance of a story, but merely an at- 
tempt to depict for you—and in so doing, per- 
haps, make clearer to myself—the aspect and 
character of a man whom I loved, perplex- 
edly but faithfully, for many years. I make 
no apology, therefore, for the fact that Bol- 
ton Byrne, whose evil shadow ought to fall 
across all my remaining pages, never again 
appears in them; and that the last I saw of 
him—for my purpose—was when, after our 
exaggeratedly cheerful and even noisy din- 
ner that evening at Jack Alstrop’s, I ob- 
served him shaking hands with Hayley 
Delane and declaring, with pinched lips and 
a tone of falsetto cordiality: ‘Bear malice? 
Well, rather not—why, what rot! All’s fair 
in—in polo, ain’t it? I should say so! Yes; 
off first thing tomorrow. S’pose of course 
you’re staying on with Jack over Sunday? I 
wish I hadn’t promised the Gildermeres——” 
And therewith he vanishes, having served his 
purpose as a passing lantern flash across the 
twilight of Hayley Delane’s character. 

All the while I continued to feel that it 
was not Bolton Byrne who mattered. While 
clubs and drawing-rooms twittered with the 
episode, I had already discarded the whole 
affair, as I was sure Delane had. 

“et was the pony, and nothing but the 
pony,” I chuckled to myself; and still there 
ran through my mind the phrase which Al- 
strop said Delane had kept repeating: “It 
was the cruelty; it was the cruelty. I hate 
cruelty.” 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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“T Can't Believe 


It’s Really Mine” 


This Super Plate in the Century Pattern 


is the most exquisite thing I ever saw— 


this 


with the linen and china makes my 


table service perfect.” 


Holmes & Edwards Super Plate is differ- 


ent. 


Every piece is heavily plated with 


pure silver and in addition those most 
used have Solid Silver Inlaid under the 
plate at the two rest points to insure 
permanent satisfaction. 
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Sauerkraut Salad — 
It’s Delicious! 


HE recent discoveries of science 

regarding the value of sauerkraut 

as a health food, have caused every- 

where a new interest in this old 

favorite. And many who have known 

only the time-honored ways of pre- 

paring sauerkraut are delighted to 

find that there are many new and 

delicious recipes for sauerkraut salads, 

| soups, relishes, and meat and vege- 
| table combinations. 


The delicious piquancy of sauerkraut, 
combined with other harmonious 
flavors, whets the appetite, delights 
the palate and satisfies healthy hunger. 
Here is one of the most popular of 
the new recipes: 


Sauerkraut Salad 

4 cups sauerkraut 6 tablespoons salad oil 

1 doz. stuffed olives (olive, corn or cotton oil, 

2 hard boiled eggs or mayonnaise prepared 

¥% cup salted peanuts’ with lemon juice). 

Lettuce leaves 

Place sauerkraut on lettuce leaves on individ- 

ual salad plates, and use liberal amount of salad 

oil or mayonnaise. Garnish with halved olives 

and sliced egg. Sprinkle ground peanuts over 

the top. Chipped ice will add crispness. 
Vinegar should never be used with sauer- 
kraut, as it counteracts the beneficial effect of 
the natural lactic acid. Lactic acid is known 
to science as one of the most valuable clean- 
sers and disinfectants for the entire digestive 
tract. It has a tendency to prevent the lodg- 
ment and growth of those micro-organisms 
which so often cause illness. 
These new recipes for preparing sauerkraut in deli- 
cious ways have been made into a booklet, which also 
tells in detail what eminent food scientists say about 
the value of sauerkraut as a preventive and correc- 
tive food. Mail this coupon now for your copy—FREE. 

Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 

ies, meat markets and delicatessen stores. 


Mail this coupon now for 
this recipe booklet—FREE 








The National Kraut Packers’ Association LHJl 
Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid your free recipe booklet. 





Name * 





Address 





City and State 
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How it fitted in now with the other fact 
my host had left drop, the fact that Delane 
had fought all through the Civil War! It 
seemed incredible that it should have come 
to me as a surprise; that I should have for- 
gotten or perhaps never even known this 
phase of his history. Yet in young men like 
myself, just out of college in the nineties, 
such ignorance was more excusable than now 
seems possible. 


HAT was the dark time of our national 
indifference before the country’s awaken- 
ing; no doubt the Civil War seemed much 


farther from us, much less a part of us, than it ° 


does to the young men of today. Such was 
the case, at any rate, in old New York and 
more particularly, perhaps, in the little clan 
of well-to-do and indolent old New Yorkers 
among whom I grew up. Some of these, in- 
deed, had fought bravely through the four 
years. But I remember with what perplexity 
I first wakened to the fact—it was in my 
school days—that if certain of my father’s 
kinsmen and contemporaries had been in the 
war, others—how many !—had stood aside. 
I recall especially the shock with which, at 
school, I had heard a boy explain his father’s 
lameness: ‘ He’s never got over that shot in 
the leg he got at Chancellorsville.” 

I stared; for my friend’s father was just 
my own father’s age. At the moment—it 
was at a school football match—the two men 
were standing side by side in full sight of us, 
his father stooping, halt and old, mine, even 
to filial eyes, straight and youthful. Only 
an hour before I had been bragging to my 
friend about the wonderful shot my father 
was—he had taken me down to his North 
Carolina shooting at Christmas—but now I 
stood abashed. 

The next time I went home for the holi- 
days I said to my mother, one day when we 
were alone: ‘Mother, why didn’t father 
fight in the war?” My heart was beating so 
hard that I thought she must have seen my 
excitement and been shocked. 

But she raised an untroubled face from her 
embroidery. “Your father, dear? Why, be- 
cause he was a married man.” She had a 
reminiscent smile. ‘‘ Molly was born already; 
she was six months old when Fort Sumter 
fell. I remember I was nursing her when 
papa came in with the news. We couldn’t 
believe it.”” She paused to match a silk 
placidly. “Married men weren’t called upon 
to fight,”’ she explained. 


“TUT they did, though, mother! Payson 

Gray’s father fought. He was so badly 
wounded at Chancellorsville that he’s had to 
walk with a stick ever since.” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t suppose you would 
want your papa to be like that, would you?” 
She paused again and, finding I made no 
answer, probably thought 
it pained me to be thus 
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to be called major or colonel—I think he 
had left the service a colonel. And besides, 
he was years younger than these veterans. 
I always thought of him as belonging to my 
own generation rather than to my father’s. 

Broad & Delane had been for two or 
three generations one of the safe and con- 
servative private banks of New York. My 
friend Hayley had been made a partner early 
in his career; the post was almost hereditary 
in his family. It happened that, not long 
after the scene at Alstrop’s, I was offered a 
position in the house. The offer came, not 
through Delane, but through Mr. Frederick 
Broad, the senior member, who was an old 
friend of my father’s. The chance was too 
advantageous to be rejected and I trans- 
ferred to a desk at Broad & Delane’s my 
middling capacities and my earnest desire to 
do my best. 

It was owing to this accidental change 
that there gradually grew up between Hayley 
Delane and myself a sentiment almost filial 
on my part, elder brotherly on his. 


Y JOB need not have thrown me in his 

way, for his business duties sat lightly 
on him and his hours at the bank were neither 
long nor regular. But he appeared to take a 
liking to me and soon began to call on me for 
the many small services which, in the world 
of affairs, a young man can render his elders. 
His great perplexity was the writing of busi- 
ness letters. He knew what he wanted to 
say, his sense of the proper use of words was 
clear and prompt; I never knew any one 
more impatient of the hazy verbiage with 
which American primary culture was already 
corrupting our speech. He would put his 
finger at once on these laborious inaccuracies, 
growling: “For heaven’s sake, translate it 
into English”; but when he had to write or, 
worse still, dictate a letter his friendly fore- 
head and big hands grew damp, and he would 
mutter, half to himself and half tome: “‘How 
the devil shall I say: ‘Your letter of the 
blankth came yesterday, and after thinking 
over what you propose I don’t like the looks 
of it’?” 

“Why, say just that,” I would answer. 

But he would shake his head and object: 
““My dear fellow, you’re as bad asI am. You 
don’t know how to write good English.” 

In his mind there was a gulf fixed between 
speaking and writing the language. I could 
never get his imagination to bridge this gulf, 
or to see that the phrases which fell from his 
lips were better English than the written 
version produced after much toil and pen- 
biting, which consisted in translating the 
same statement into some such language as: 
“T am in receipt of your communication of 
the thirtieth ultimo and regret to be com- 
pelled to inform you in reply that, after ma- 
ture consideration of the proposals therein 

contained, I find myself 





convicted of heartless- 
ness, for she added as if 
softening the rebuke: 
“Two of your father’s 
cousins did fight: his 
cousins Harold and James. 
They were young men, 
with no family, obliga- 
tions. And poor Jamie 
was killed, you remem- 
ber.” 

I listened in silence and 
never again spoke to my 
mother of the war. After 
all, it had all happened 
long ago; it had been over 
ten years when I was born. 
And nobody ever talked 
about it nowadays. Still, 
one did of course, as one 
grew up, meet older men 
of whom it was said 
“Yes, So-and-So was in the war.” 








Many of 
them even continued to be known by the 
military titles with which they had left the 
service: Colonel Ruscott, Major Detrancy, 


old General Scole. People smiled a little, 
but admitted that, if it pleased them to keep 
their army rank, it was a right they had 
earned. 

Hayley Delane, it appeared, thought 
differently. He had never allowed himself 





unable to pronounce a 
£ favorable judgment uporr 

the same’’—usually send- 
ing a furious dash through 
“the same” as “counter- 
jumper’s lingo,” and then 
groaning over his inability 
to find a more Johnsonian 
substitute. 


= HE trouble with 

me,” he used to say, 
“is that both my parents 
were martinets on gram- 
q mar and never let any of 
us children use a vulgar 
expression without cor- 








Va recting us.” By vulgar 
he meant either familiar 
or inexact. ‘“‘We were 








Sad brought up on the best 
books, Scott and Wash- 
ington Irving, old what’s- 
his-name who wrote the ‘Spectator,’ and 
Gibbon and so forth; and though I’m not a 
literary man and never set up to be, I can’t 
forget my early training, and when I see the 
children reading a newspaper fellow like 
Kipling I want to tear the rubbish out of 
their hands. Cheap journalism—that’s what 
most modern books are.” 
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It was quite true—though I had at first 
found it difficult to believe—that Delane 
must once have been a reader. He surprised 
me, one night, as we were walking home 
from a dinner where we had met, by apos- 
trophizing the moon, as she rose, astonished, 
behind the steeple of the Heavenly Rest, 
with ‘She walks in beauty like the night”’; 
and he was fond of describing a victorious 
charge in a polo match by saying: “Tell you 
what, we came down on ’em like the Assyr- 
ian.’ Nor had Byron been his only fare. 
There had evidently been a time when he had 
known the whole of Gray’s Elegy by heart, 
“and I once heard him murmuring to himself, 
as we stood together, one autumn evening, on 
the terrace of his country house: 


“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 


ITTLE sympathy asI felt for Mrs. Delane, 
I could not believe it was his marriage 
which had checked Delane’s interest in books. 
To judge from his very limited stock of allu- 
sions and quotations, his reading seemed to 
have ceased a good deal earlier than his first 
meeting with Leila Gracy. Exploring him 
like a geologist I found, for several layers 
under the Leila stratum, no trace of any in- 
terest in letters; and I concluded that, like 
other men I knew, his mind had been re- 
ceptive up to a certain age, and had then 
snapped shut on what it possessed like a 
replete crustacean never reached by another 
high tide. People, I had by this time found, 
all stopped living at one time or another, 
however many years longer they continued 
to be alive; and I suspected that Delane had 
stopped at about nineteen. That date would 
roughly coincide with the end of the Civil 
War and with his return to the common- 
place existence from which he had never 
since deviated. Those four years had ap- 
parently filled to the brim every crevice of 
his being. For I could not hold that he had 
gone through them unawares, as some famous 
figures, puppets of fate, have been tossed 
from heights to depths of human experience 
without once knowing what was happening 
to them, forfeiting a crown by the insistence 
on some prescribed ceremonial or by carry- 
ing on their flight a certain monumental 
dressing case. 

He had felt the war, had been made dif- 
ferent by it; how different I only saw when 
I compared him to the other veterans who, 
from being regarded by me as the dullest of 
my father’s dinner guests, were now become 
figures of absorbing interest. Time was when, 
at my mother’s announcement that General 
Scole or Major Detrancy was coming to dine, 
I had invariably found a pretext for absent- 
ing myself; now, when I knew they were 
expected, my chief object was to persuade 
her to invite Delane. 


“TUT he’s so much younger; he cares 

only for the sporting set. He won’t be 
flattered at being asked with old gentlemen.” 
And my mother, with a slight 
smile, would add: “If Hayley 
has a weakness, it’s the wish to 
be thought younger than 
he is—on his wife’s account, 
I suppose.” 

Once, however, she did 
invite him, and he ac- 
cepted; and we got over 
having to ask Mrs. De- 
lane—who, undoubtedly, 
would have been bored— 
by leaving out Mrs. Scole 
and Mrs. Ruscott, and 
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bore, but he tacitly proclaimed his right to 
it by never alluding to the subject. He was 
a tall and silent old gentleman with a hand- 
some shock of white hair, half-shut blue eyes 
glinting between veined lids, and an im- 
pressively upright carriage. His manners 
were perfect, so perfect that they stood him 
in lieu of language, and people would say 
afterward how agreeable he had been when 
he had only bowed and smiled and got up 
and sat down again, with an absolute mas- 
tery of these difficult arts. He was said to be 
a judge of horses and madeira, but he never 
rode, and was reported to give very indif- 
ferent wines to the rare guests he received in 
his grim old house in Irving Place. 

He and Major Detrancy had one trait in 
common, the extreme caution of the old New 
Yorker. They viewed with instinctive dis- 
trust anything likely to derange their habits, 
diminish their comfort, or lay on them any 
unwonted responsibilities, civic or social; 
and slow as their other mental processes 
were, they showed a supernatural quickness 
in divining when a seemingly harmless con- 
versation might draw them into signing a 
paper, backing up even the mildest at- 
tempt at municipal reform, or pledging them 
to support, on however small a scale, any 
new and unfamiliar cause. 


CCORDING to their creed, gentlemen 
subscribed as handsomely as their means 
allowed to the Charity Organization Society, 
the Assembly Balls, the Children’s Aid, and 
their own parochial charities. Everything be- 
yond savored of politics, revivalist meetings 
or the attempts of vulgar persons to buy their 
way into the circle of the elect; even the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, being of more recent creation, 
seemed open to doubt, and they thought it 
rash of certain members of the clergy to lend 
it their names. “But then,” as Major De- 
trancy said, “in this noisy age some people 
will do anything to attract notice.” And 
they breathed a joint sigh over the vanished 
old New York of their youth, the exclu- 
sive and impenetrable New York to which 
Rubini and Jenny Lind had sung and Mr. 
Thackeray had lectured. 

Yet Major Detrancy and General Scole 
had fought all through the war, had partici- 
pated in horrors and agonies untold, endured 
all manner of hardships and privations, suf- 
fered the extremes of heat and cold, hunger, 
sickness and wounds; and it had all faded 
like an indigestion comfortably slept off, 
leaving them perfectly commonplace and 
happy. 

The same was true, with a difference, of 
Colonel Ruscott, who though not by birth of 
the same group had long since been received 
into it, partly because he was a companion in 
arms, partly because of having married a 
Hayley connection. I can see Colonel Rus- 
cott still: a dapper, handsome little fellow, 
rather too much of both, with a lustrous 
wave to his hair—or was it a wig?—and a 
dash too much of cologne on too-fine cam- 
bric. He had been in the New York militia 
in his youth, had “gone out” 
with the great Seventh; and the 
Seventh, ever since, had been the 
source and center of his be- 
ing, as still, to some octo- 
genarians, their university 
dinner is. 


OLONEL RUSCOTT 
specialized in chivalry. 
For him the war was “the 
blue and the gray,” the 
rescue of lovely Southern 
girls, anecdotes about Old 





making it a man’s dinner 

of the old-fashioned sort, with canvasbacks, 
a bowl of punch, and my mother the only 
lady present. 

I remember, at that dinner, how atten- 
tively I studied the contrasts, and tried to 
detect the points of resemblance, between 
General Scole, old Detrancy and Delane. 
Allusions to the war, anecdotes of Bull Run 
and Andersonville, of Lincoln, Seward and 
McClellan, were often on Major Detrancy’s 
lips. 

PNot so General Scole. No one knew ex- 
actly why he had been raised to the rank he 


Glory, and the carrying of 
vital dispatches through the enemy lines. 
Enchantments seemed to have abounded in 
his path during the four years which had 
been so drab and desolate to many; and the 
punch—to the amusement of us youngsters, 
who were not above drawing him—always 
evoked from his memory countless situa- 
tions in which by prompt, respectful yet 
insinuating action he had stamped his im- 
age indelibly on some proud Southern heart 
while at the same time discovering where 
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Don’t breathe a word of this, but just listen.. 


You wouldn’t discuss your personal 
affairs before servants 


OF COURSE NOT! Such a thing is never done. No self- 
respecting girl would be guilty of so glaring an exhibition of 
bad taste. 

But, though you would never do such a thing, are you 
sure you are as careful in everything? 

Does your writing paper, for instance, indicate your 
familiarity with good breeding, style and correct social usage? 
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spondence, write me. Or, if you wish, I’ll send you my book on 
social correspondence with usable samples of Crane’s Writing 
Papers or Eaton’s Highland Linen, for 50 cents. 
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the guerrillas lay, or at what point the river 
was fordable. 

And there sat Hayley Delane, so much 
younger than the others, yet seeming at such 
times so much their elder that I thought to 
myself, “But if he stopped growing up at 
nineteen, they’re still in long clothes.” But it 
was only morally that he had gone on grow- 
ing. Intellectually they were all on a par. 
When the last new play at Wal- 
lack’s was discussed, or my mother 
tentatively alluded to the last new 
novel by the author of Robert Els- 
mere—it was her theory that as 
long as the hostess was 
present at a man’s dinner 
she should keep the talk at 
the highest level—Delane’s 
remarks were no more 
penetrating than his neigh- 
bors’; and he was almost 
sure not to have read the 
novel. 

It was when any social 
question was raised, any of 
the problems concerning 
club administration, 
charity, or the relation be- 
tween gentlemen and the com- 
munity, that he suddenly stood 
out from them, not so much 
opposed as aloof. 

He would sit listening, strok- 
ing my sister’s long-haired 
Skye terrier—who, defying all 
rules, had jumped up to his knee at dessert— 
with a grave, half-absent look on his heavy 
face; and just as my mother—I knew—was 
thinking how bored he was, that big smile of 
his would reach out and light up his dimple 
and he would say, with enough diffidence to 
mark his respect for his elders yet a com- 
plete independence of their views, “After 
all, what does it matter who makes the first 
move? The thing is to get the business done.” 


HAT was always the gist of it. To every- 

one else, my father included, what mat- 
tered in everything, from diocesan meetings to 
assembly balls, was just what Delane seemed 
so heedless of—the standing of the people 
who made up the committee or headed the 
movement. To Delane only the movement 
itself counted; if the thing was worth doing, 
he pronounced in his slow, lazy way, get it 
done somehow even if its backers were 
Methodists or Congregationalists or people 
who dined in the middle of the day. 

“Tf they were convicts from Sing Sing I 
shouldn’t care,” he affirmed, his hand lazily 
flattering the dog’s neck as I had seen it 
caress Byrne’s terrified pony. 

“Or lunatics out of Bloomingdale, as these 
reformers usually are,’ my father added, 
softening the remark with his indulgent 
smile. 

“Oh, well,’”’? Delane murmured, his atten- 
tion flagging, “I daresay we’re well enough 
off as we are.” 

“‘Especially,” added Major Detrancy with 
a playful sniff, ‘with the punch in the offing, 
as I perceive it to be.” 

The punch struck the note for my mother’s 
withdrawal. She rose with her shy circular 
smile, while the gentlemen, all on their feet, 
protested gallantly at her desertion. 

“Abandoning us to go back to Mr. Els- 
mere; we shall be jealous of the gentle- 
man!” Colonel Ruscott declared, chivalrously 
reaching the door first; and as he opened it 
my father said, again with his indulgent 
smile, ‘‘Ah, my wife—she’s a great reader.” 

Then the punch was brought. 


IV 


4 OU’LL admit,” Mrs. Delane chal- 
lenged me, “that Hayley’s perfect.” 

Don’t imagine you have yet done with 
Mrs. Delane any more than Delane had, or 
I. Hitherto I have shown you only one side, 
or rather one phase, of her; that during which, 
for obvious reasons, Hayley became an ob- 
stacle ora burden. In the intervals between 
her great passions when somebody had to oc- 
cupy the vacant throne in her bosom, her 
husband was always reinstated there; and 
during these interlunar periods he and the 
children were her staple subjects of conversa- 
tion. Ifyou had met her then forthe first time, 








you would have taken her for the perfect wife 
and mother, and wondered if Hayley ever got 
a day off; and you would not have been far 
wrong in conjecturing that he didn’t. 

Only these intervals were rather widely 
spaced, and usually of short duration; and 
at other times, his wife being elsewhere en- 
gaged, it was Delane who elder-brothered his 
big boys and their little sister. Sometimes, 
on these occasions—when Mrs. Delane 
was abroad or at Newport—Delane 
used to carry me off for a week to the 
quiet old house in the New Jersey hills, 
full of Hayley and Delane portraits, of 
heavy mahogany furniture 
and the mingled smell of 
lavender bags and leather; 
»€@ leather boots, leather 
J gloves, leather luggage, all 
the aromas that emanate 
from the cupboards and 
passages of a house in- 
habited by hard riders. 


HEN his wife was at 
home he never 
seemed to notice the fami 
portraits or the old furni- 
ture. Leila carried off her own re- 
grettable origin by professing a demo- 
cratic scorn of ancestors in general, 
“T know enough bores in the flesh 
without bothering to remember all 
the dead ones,” she said one day, 
when I had asked her the name of a 
stern-visaged old forbear in breastplate and 
buff jerkin who hung on the library wall; and 
Delane, so practiced in sentimental duplici- 
ties, winked jovially at the children, as who 
should say, “‘There’s the proper American 
spirit for you, my dears! That’s the way we 
all ought to feel.” 

Perhaps, however, he detected a tinge of 
irritation in my own look for that evening, 
as we sat over the fire after Leila had yawned 
herself off to bed, he looked up at the ar- 
mored image, and said: ‘That’s old Dur- 
ward Hayley, the friend of Sir Harry Vane 
the Younger and all that lot. I have some 
curious letters somewhere. . . . But 
Leila’s right, you know,” he added loyally. 

“Tn not being interested?” 

“In regarding all that old past as dead. 
It is dead. We’ve got no use for it over here. 
That’s what that queer fellow in Washington 
always used to say to me.” 

“What queer fellow in Washington?” 

“Oh, a sort of big backwoodsman who was 
awfully good to me when I was in hospital— 
after Bull Run.” 

I sat up abruptly. It was the first time 
that Delane had mentioned his life during 
the war. I thought my hand was on the clue; 
but it wasn’t. ‘You were in hospital in 
Washington?” 


“ \H, YES; for a longish time. They 

didn’t know much about disinfecting 
wounds in those days. But Leila,” he resumed 
with his smiling obstinacy, “‘is dead right, you 
know. It’s a better world now. Think of 
what has been done to relieve suffering since 
then!” When he pronounced the word 
“‘suffering” the vertical furrows in his fore- 
head deepened as though he felt the actual 
pang of his old wound. ‘Oh, I believe in 
progress every bit as much as she does; | 
believe we’re working out toward something 
better. If we weren’t ” and he shrugged 
his mighty shoulders. 

“But the war—you were wounded at Bull 
Run?” 

“Yes.” He looked at his watch. “But 
I’m off to bed now. I promised the children 
to take them for an early canter tomorrow, 
before lessons, and I have to have my seven 
or eight hours of sleep to feel fit. I’m getting 
on, you see. Put out the lights when you 
come up.” 

No; he wouldn’t talk about the war. 

It was not long afterward that Mrs. De- 
lane appealed to me to testify to Hayley’s 
perfection. She had come back from her 
last absence—a six weeks’ flutter at New- 
port—rather painfully subdued and pinched 
looking. For the first time I saw in the cor- 
ners of her mouth that middle-aged droop 





(Continued on Page 119) 
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Use “Lysol” Disinfectant 
in all your cleaning water 








Nine million germs on 
one cleaning cloth! 


A BRAND new cloth, 20 inches square, 
was used for one week in the usual 
cleaning work around a house—wash- 
ing woodwork, cleaning closets and wash 
basins, wiping rugs, etc. 





At the end of the week, the cloth was 
washed thoroughly with soap and water, 
wrung as dry as possible, and after- 
wards rinsed twice in clear water. Then 
it was given to a leading New York 
bacteriological laboratory for micro- 
scopic examination. The laboratory re- 
port showed “a bacterial count of 9 x 
106—that is 9,000,000 germs or bacteria 
' were present on the cloth.” 





Thousands of housewives 


now disinfect as they clean 


Germ-free cleanliness from cellar 
to attic is health insurance 


HE most effective health protection for your 

I family is the right kind of cleanliness. Wo- 

men today are fast coming to realize that the only 

kind of cleanliness that is a real safeguard is germ- 
Free cleanliness in every part of the home. 


Surfaces and corners on which soap and water 
have beenused may /ook clean— but themicroscope 
tells a different story! You would be amazed at 
the mass of germ life that the microscope would 
reveal on your cleaning cloths and brushes. 


These germs may do no harm when every mem- 
ber of the family is in normal health. But let vi- 
tality become lowered even slightly and the germs 
speedily cause seriousillness. Thesanitary,health- 
ful home must be kept free from them at all times. 


No extra work or trouble 
Tuts does not require any extra work or trouble. 
Simply put a little “Lysol” Disinfectant into the 
water every time and everywhere you clean. Dip 
your cloth or brush or broom into this solution. 
Acquire the habit of doing this regularly. Con- 
tinue to disinfect frequently, as undoubtedly you 


now do, the special danger spots where germs 
thrive most readily—the toilet bowl, the drain 
pipes, the garbage pail. Then you will be keeping 
every part of your home safe and healthful. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is completely soluble in 
water. It formsaclear, transparent solution, with 
no undissolved globules. Every drop is 100 per 
cent effective in destroying harmful germ life. 
And because of its soapy nature, it helps to clean 
as it disinfects. It is economical to use. Two tea- 
spoonfuls in one quart of water make a thoroughly 
effective germ-killing solution. 

“Lysol” is the disinfectant used by hospitals— 
endorsed by physicians—sold by all drug stores. 
Insist upon obtaining genuine “Lysol”’ Disinfect- 
ant, put up only in brown glass bottles containing 
3, 7 and 16 ounces. Each bottle is packed in a yel- 
low carton. The 3-ounce bottle also comes in a 
special non-breakable package for travelers (50 
cents). Full directions with every package. 

Write for booklet which gives complete infor- 
mation and directions for household and many 
other uses of ‘“‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., Derr. E-11, 635 Greenwicn St., New York City 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 






Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. 
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which has nothing to do with the loss of 
teeth. “How common looking she’ll be in a 
few years!” I thought uncharitably. 

“Perfect—perfect,” she insisted; and 
then plaintively: ‘And yet " 

I echoed coldly: “And yet?” 

“With the children, for instance. He’s 
everything to them. He’s cut me out with 
my own children.”’ She was half joking, half 
whimpering. Presently she stole an eye- 
lashed look at me, and added: ‘And at 
times he’s so hard.” 

‘“Delane?” 

“Oh, I know you won’t believe it. But in 
business matters—have you never noticed? 
You wouldn’t admit it, I suppose. But there 
are times when one simply can’t move him.” 
We were in the library, and she glanced up 
at the breast-plated forbear. “‘He’s as hard 
to the touch as that.” She pointed to the 
steel convexity. 

“Not the Delane I know,” I murmured, 
embarrassed by these confidences. 

“Ah, you think you know him?” she half 
sneered; then, with a dutiful accent: “I’ve 
always said he was a perfect father; and he’s 
made the children think so. And yet ——” 

He came in, and dropping a pale smile on 
him she drifted away, calling to her children. 

I thought to myself: ‘“She’s getting on, 
and something has told her so at Newport. 
Poor thing!” 

Delane looked as preoccupied as she did, 
but he said nothing till after she had left us 
that evening. Then he suddenly turned to 
me. 

“Look here. You’re a good friend of 
ours. Will you help me to think out a rather 
bothersome question?” 

“Me, sir?” I said, surprised by the “‘ours” 
and overcome by so solemn an appeal from 
my elder. 





E MADE a wan grimace. ‘Oh, don’t 

call me ‘sir,’ not during this talk.”’ He 
paused, and then added: ‘“ You’re remem- 
bering the difference in our ages. Well, that’s 
just why I’masking you. I want the opinion 
of somebody who hasn’t had time to freeze 
into his rut, as most of my contemporaries 
have. The fact is, I’m trying to make my 
wife see that we’ve got to let her father come 
and live with us.” 

My open-mouthed amazement must have 
been marked enough to pierce his gloom, for 
he gave a slight laugh. ‘Well, yes ——” 

I sat dumfounded. All New York knew 
what Delane thought of 
his suave father-in-law. 
He had married Leila 
in spite of her anteced- 
ents; but Bill Gracy at 
the outset had been given 
to understand that he 
would not be received 
under the Delane roof. 
Mollified by the regular 
payment of a handsome 
allowance, the old gentle- 
man, with tears in his 
eyes, was wont to tell his 
familiars that personally 
he didn’t blame his son- 
in-law. ‘Our tastes differ, 
that’s all. Hayley’s not 
a bad chap at heart; give 
you my word he isn’t.” 
And the familiars, touched 
by such magnanimity, would pledge Hayley 
in the champagne provided by his last re- 
mittance. 

Delane, as I still remained silent, began to 
explain. “You see, somebody’s got to look 
after him; who else is there?” 

“But ——” I stammered. 


. OU’LL say he’s always needed looking 

after? Well, I’ve done my best—short 

of having him here. For a long time that 

seemed impossible; I quite agreed with Leila.” 

So it was Leila who had banished her 
father! 

“But now,” Delane continued, “it’s differ- 
ent. The poor old chap’s getting on; he’s 
been breaking up very fast this last year. 
And some bloodsucker of a woman has got 
hold of him and threatened to rake up old 
race-course rows, and I don’t know what. 
If we don’t take him in, he’s bound to go 





under. It’s his last chance; he feels it is. 
He’s scared; he wants to come.” 

I was still silent, and Delane went on: 
“You think, I suppose, what’s the use? Why 
not let him stew in his own juice? With a 
decent allowance, of course. Well, I can’t 
ee . Only I feel it mustn’t be.” 
“And Mrs. Delane?” 

“Oh, I see her point. The children are 
growing up; they’ve hardly known their 
grandfather. And having him in the house 
isn’t going to be like having a nice old lady 
in a cap, knitting by the fire. He takes up 
room, Gracy does; it’s not going to be pleas- 
ant. She thinks we ought to consider the 
children first. But I don’t agree. The 
world’s too ugly a place; why should anyone 
grow up thinking it’s a flower garden? Let 
’em take their chance. And then ” He 
hesitated, as if embarrassed. “Well, you 
know her; she’s fond of society. Why 
shouldn’t she be? She’s made for it. And of 
course it'll cut us off, prevent our inviting 
people. She won’t like that, though she 
doesn’t admit that it has anything to do with 
her objecting.” 





, AFTER all, he judged the wife he still 
worshiped! I was beginning to see why he 
had that great structural head, those large 
quiet movements. There was something —— 
“What alternative does Mrs. Delane pro- 
se? ” 

He colored. “Oh, more money. I some- 
times fancy,” he brought out hardly above a 
whisper, “that she thinks I’ve suggested 
having him here because I don’t want to give 
more money. She won’t understand, you 
see, that more money would just precipitate 
things.” 

I colored, too, ashamed of my own thought. 
Had she not, perhaps, understood? Was it 
not her perspicacity which made her hold 
out? If her father was doomed to go under, 
why prolong the process? * 

I could not be sure now that Delane did 
not suspect this also, and allow for it. 
There was apparently no limit to what he 
allowed for. 

“You'll never be frozen into a rut,” I 
ventured, smiling. 

“Perhaps not frozen, but sunk down deep. 
I’m that already. Give me a hand up—do.” 
He answered my smile. 

I was still in the season of cocksureness, 
and at a distance could no doubt have dealt 
glibly with the problem. But at such short 
range and under those 
melancholy eyes I had a 
chastening sense of inex- 
perience. 

“You don’t care to tell 
me what you think?”’ He 
spoke almost reproach- 
fully. 


“()H, IT’S not that. 

I’m trying to. But 
it’s so—so awfully evan- 
gelical,” I brought out, 
for some of us were al- 
ready beginning to read 
the Russians. 

“Ts it?. Funny, that, 
too. For I have an idea 
I got it with other things 
from an old heathen; that 
chap I told you about, 

who used to come and talk to me by 
the hour in Washington.” 
My interest revived. ‘‘That 
chap in Washington—was he a hea- 
' then?” 

“Well, he didn’t go to church.” Delane 
did, regularly, taking the children, while 
Leila slept off the previous night’s card 
playing—and joining in the hymns in a ro- 
bust barytone, always half a tone flat. He 
seemed to guess that I found his reply inade- 
quate, and added helplessly: “You know 
I’m no scholar; I don’t know what you’d 
call him.” He lowered his voice to add: 
“T don’t think he believed in our Lord. Yet 
he taught me Christian charity.” 

“He must have been an unusual sort of 
man to make such an impression. What was 
his name?” 


(Continued on Page 120) 


























Your House 


In Order 


By Mrs. Mabell Strong 
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[t is surprising, how much I depend upon my 
3-in-One to keep my house in order. 


Of course, I keep all my “household machinery” 
and all the locks, bolts, hinges, and window catches 
well oiled with 3-in-One. But I use it for loads of 
other purposes, too. 


Imagine cleaning windows with 


3-1n-One Oil 


I do, and it works wonderfully. No need for soap or rinsing, 
either. 


I merely put a little 3-in-One in the wash water. It floats on 
top and when a cloth is dipped in, some of the 3-in-One adheres 
to it. I wring the cloth until it’s only just moist, wipe the dirt 
from the window and polish with another dry, soft cloth. Clean, 
sparkling glass always results. 


I also make the dandiest Polish Mops and Dustless Dust Cloths 
out of ordinary twine mops and cheese cloth by impregnating 
with 3-in-One. They pick up and hold all dust or dirt until 
shaken outdoors. 
Why don’t you try 3-in-One for all these purposes? You are sure to like it. 
3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 
8-0z. bottles; also 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The 8-oz. 


bottle is the economical Household size. Contains 
most for the money. 


FREE Generous sample of 3-in-One—enough to make a small Dust 
* Cloth. Also illustrated Dictionary explaining 79 uses for 
3-in-One in the house—lubricating, cleaning, polishing and preventing rust. 
Make your request on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 
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In a picture which pleases you, 


even the background colors have “\— 
been carefully selected to h o- 
nize with all others. In the¢home 
which pleases, wall colors ye been selected with 
equal care. A slight differenc€in tint may make a great 
difference in effectiveness. secure the exact color 
becoming to you, the color wh th harmonizes most per- 
fectly with your rugs and furnishings, you must use a wall 
coating capable of infinite variety in tone. You should use 





Instead of K Raleowine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is a high- dead water color for interior surfaces — plaster, 
wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper where it is fast, 
has no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes; comes in standard 
colors which intermix to make many shades—mixed with either cold 
or warm water—can be applied to any interior surface, arid is so uni- 
formly satisfactory that you may do the work yourself when decorators 
are not available — put up in powdered form —full directions on every 
five-pound package. Being sanitary as well as artistic, Alabastine is 
the acceptable wall coating for homes, offices, public buildings, 
theatres, schools, wherever beautiful walls are desired. 


‘TWrite to y Miss Brandon / 


Write Miss Brandon of our “‘Home Betterment” Aepart- y 
ment how best to improve the appearance of all your rooms ie 
and avoid discordant or jarring tones in decorations. 
Make of your interior a beautiful picture—a home 
in which you will enjoy living. Write Miss y 
Brandon and get her advice free. fe 


~ Alabastine Company 
: 4 Ae, 899 Grandville Avenue 





————— 
« 
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“‘There’s the pity! I must have heard it, 
but I was all foggy with fever most of the 
time, and can’t remember: Nor what be- 
came of him either. One day he didn’t turn 


up; that’s all I recall. 

“And soon afterward I was off again and 
didn’t think of him for years. Then, one day, 
I had to settle something with myself and, 
telling me the 
He comes 


by George, there he was, 
right and wrong of it. Queer! 
like that—at long inter- 
vals; turning points, I 
suppose.” He frowned, 
his heavy head sunk for- 
ward, his eyes distant, 
pursuing the vision. 

““Well—hasn’t he come 
this time?” 

“Rather. That’s my 
trouble; I can’t see things 
in any way but his. And 
I want another eye to 
help me.” 

My heart was beating 
rather excitedly. I felt 
small, trivial and inade- 
quate, like an intruder on 
some grave exchange of 
confidences. 

I tried to postpone my 
reply and at the same 
time to satisfy another curiosity. ‘Have you 
ever told Mrs. Delane about—about him?” 

Delane roused himself and turned to look 
atme. He lifted his shaggy eyebrows slightly, 
protruded his lower lip, and sank once more 
into abstraction. 

“Well, sir,” I said, answering the look, 
“T believe in him.” 

The blood rose in his dark cheek. He 
turned to me again and for a second the 
dimple twinkled through his gloom. ‘“That’s 
your answer?” 

I nodded breathlessly. 

He got up, walked the length of the room 
and came back, pausing in front of me. ‘He 
just vanished. I never knew his name. . . .” 


V 


ELANE was right; having Bill Gracy 

under one’s roof was not like harboring 
a nice old lady. I looked on at the sequence 
of our talk and marveled. 

New York—the Delanes’ New York— 
sided unhesitatingly with Leila. Society’s 
attitude toward drink and dishonesty was 
still inflexible; a man who had had to resign 
from his clubs went down into a pit presum- 
ably bottomless. 

The two or three people who thought 
Delane’s action “rather fine” made haste to 
add: ‘But he ought to have taken a house 
for the old man in some quiet place in the 
country.” Bill Gracy cabined in a quiet 
place in the country! Within a week he 
would have set the neighborhood on fire. 
He was simply not to be managed by proxy; 
Delane had understood that and faced it. 

Nothing in the whole unprecedented situa- 
tion was more odd, more unexpected and in- 
teresting than Mr. Gracy’s own perception 
of it. He, too, had become aware that his case 
was without alternative. 

“They had to have me here, by gad; I see 
that myself. Old firebrand like me; couldn’t 
be trusted! Hayley saw it from the first— 
fine fellow, my son-in-law. He made no 
bones about telling me so. Said: ‘I can’t 
trust you, father’—said it right out to me. 
By gad, if he’d talked to me like that a few 
years sooner I don’t answer for the conse- 
quences! But I ain’t my own man any 
longer. I’ve got to put up with being treated 
like a baby. I forgave him on the spot, sir— 
on the spot.” 

His fine eyes filled and he stretched a soft 
old hand, netted with veins and freckles, 
across the table to me. 


N THE virtual seclusion imposed by his 

presence I was one of the few friends the 
Delanes still saw. I knew Leila was grateful 
to me for coming; but I did not need that 
incentive. It was enough that I could give 
even a negative support to Delane. The 
first months were horrible; but he was evi- 
dently saying to himself “Things will set- 
tle down gradually,” and just squaring his 
great shoulders to the storm. 





Things didn’t settle down; as embodied in 
Bill Gracy they continued in a state of effer- 
vescence. Filial care, good food and early 
hours restored the culprit to comparative 
health; he became exuberant, arrogant and 
sly. Happily his first imprudence caused a 
relapse alarming even to himself. He saw 
that his powers of resistance were gone and, 
tremulously tender over his own plight, he 
relapsed into a plaintive burden. But he was 
never a passive one. 
Some part or other he 
had to play, usually to 
somebody’s detriment. 


NE day a strikingly 
dressed lady forced 
her way in to see him, and 
the house echoed with 
her recriminations. Leila 
objected to the children’s 
assisting at such scenes, 
and when Christmas 
brought the boys home 
she sent them to Canada 
with a tutor, and herself 
went with the little girl 
to Florida. Delane, 
Gracy and I sat down 
alone to our Christmas 
turkey, and I wondered 
what Delane’s old friend of the Washington 
hospital would have thought of that festivity. 
Mr. Gracy was in a melting mood and 
reviewed his past with an edifying prolixity. 
“After all, women and children have always 
loved me,” he summed up, a tear on his 
lashes. ‘But I’ve been a curse to you and 
Leila, and I know it, Hayley. That’s my 
only merit, I suppose—that I do know it! 
Well, here’s to turning over a new leaf . . .” 
and so forth. 

One day a few months later, Mr. Broad, 
the head of the firm, sent for me. I was 
surprised and somewhat agitated at the 
summons, for I was not often called into his 
august presence. 

“Mr. Delane has a high regard for your 
ability,” he began affably. 

I bowed, thrilled at what I supposed to be 
a hint of promotion. 

But Mr. Broad went on: “I know you are 
at his house a great deal. In spite of the 
difference in age he always speaks of you as 
an old friend.” 

Hopes of promotion faded, yet left me un- 
regretful. Somehow, this was even better. 
I bowed again. 

Mr. Broad was becoming embarrassed. 
“You see Mr. William Gracy rather fre- 
quently at his son-in-law’s?”’ 

“ He’s living there,”’ I answered bluntly. 


R. BROAD heaved a sigh. ‘Yes. It’s 

a fine thing of Mr. Delane; but does 
he quite realize the consequences? His own 
family side with his wife. You’ll wonder at 
my speaking with such frankness, but I’ve 
been asked—it has been suggested _ 

“Tf he weren’t there, he’d be in the gut- 
ter.” 

Mr. Broad sighed more deeply. “Ah, it’s 
a problem. You may ask why I don’t speak 
directly to Mr. Delane; but it’s so delicate, 
and he’s so uncommunicative. Still, there 
are institutions. You don’t feel there’s 
anything to be done?” 

I was silent, and he shook hands, mur- 
mured “This is confidential,” and made a 
motion of dismissal. 

I withdrew to my desk, feeling that the 
situation must indeed be grave if Mr. Broad 
could so emphasize it by consulting me. 

New York, to ease its mind of the matter, 
had finally decided that Hayley Delane was 
“‘queer.”” There were the two of them, mad- 
men both, hobnobbing together under his 
roof; no wonder poor Leila found the place 
untenable! That view, bruited about as 
such things are with a mysterious under- 
ground rapidity, prepared me for what was 
to follow. 

One day, during the Easter holidays, I 
went to dine with the Delanes, and finding 
my host alone with old Gracy I concluded 
that Leila had again gone off with the chil- 
dren. She had; she had been gone a week, 





(Continued on Page 121) 
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and had just sent a letter to her husband 
saving that she was sailing from Montreal 
with the little girl. The boys would be sent 
back to Groton with a trusted servant. She 
would add nothing more, as she did not wish 
to reflect unkindly on what his own family 
agreed with her in thinking an act of ill- 
advised generosity. He knew that she was 
worn out by the strain he had imposed on 
her and would understand her wishing to 
get away for a while. 

She had left him. 

Such events were not in those days the 
matters of course they have since become; 
and I doubt if, on a man like Delane, the 
blow would ever have fallen lightly. Cer- 
tainly that evening was the grimmest I ever 
passed in his company. I had the same 
impression as on the day of Bolton Byrne’s 
chastisement; the sense that Delane did not 
care a fig for public opinion. His knowing 
that it sided with his wife did not, I believe, 
affect him in the least; nor did her own view 
of his conduct—and for that I was unpre- 
pared. What really ailed him, I discovered, 
was his loneliness. He missed her, he wanted 
her back; her trivial, irritating presence was 
the thing in the world he could least dis- 
pense with. 


UT when he told me what she had done 
he simply added: “TI see no help for it; 
we’ve each got a right to our own opinion.” 
Again I looked at him with astonishment. 
Another voice seemed to be speaking through 
his lips, and I had it on mine to say: “Was 
that what your old friend in Washington 
would have told you?” But at the door of 
the dining room, where we had lingered, Mr. 
Gracy’s flushed countenance and unreverend 
auburn locks appeared between us. 

“Look here, Hayley; what about our little 
game? If I’m to be packed off to bed at ten 
like a naughty boy you might at least give 
me my hand of poker first.”” He winked 
faintly at me as we passed into the library, 
and added in a hoarse aside: “If he thinks 
he’s going to boss me like Leila, he’s mis- 
taken. Flesh and blood’s one thing; but 
now she’s gone I'll be cursed if I take any 
bullying !”’ 

That threat was the last flare of Mr. Gracy’s 
indomitable spirit. The act of defiance which 
confirmed it brought on a severe attack of 
pleurisy. Delane nursed the old man with 
dogged patience, and he emerged from the 
illness diminished, wizened, the last trace of 
auburn gone from his scant curls, and noth- 
ing left of his old self but a harmless dribble 
of talk. 

Delane taught him to play patience, and 
he used to sit for hours by the library fire, 
puzzling over the cards or talking to the 
children’s parrot, which he fed and tended 
with a touching regularity. He also 
devoted a good deal of time to col- 
lecting stamps for his young- 
est grandson, and his in- 
creasing gentleness and 
playful humor so en- 
deared him to the serv- 
aunts that a trusted 
lousemaid had to be 
dismissed for smuggling 
cocktails into his room. 

On fine days Delane, 
coming home earlier from 
the bank, would take him 
for a short stroll; and one 
day, happening to walk up 
ifth Avenue behind them, I 
noticed that the younger man’s 
broad shoulders were beginning to 
stoop like the other’s, and that there was less 
lightness in his gait than in Bill Gracy’s 
jaunty shamble. They looked like two old 
men doing their daily mile on the sunny side 
of the street. Bill Gracy was no longer a dan- 
ger to the community, and Leila might have 
come home. But I understood from Delane 
that she was still abroad with her daughter. 


OCIETY soon grows used to any state of 
things which is imposed upon it without 
explanation. I had noticed that Delane 
never explained; his chief strength lay in that 
negative quality. He was probably hardly 
aware that people were beginning to say: 
“Poor old Gracy! After all, he’s making a 










decent end. It was the proper thing for 
Hayley to do; but his wife ought to come 
back and share the burden with him.” In 
important matters he was so careless of pub- 
lic opinion that he was not likely to notice 
its veering. He wanted Leila to come home; 
he missed her and the little girl more and 
more; but for him there was no “ought” 
about the matter. 

And one day she came. Absence had re- 
juvenated her; she had some dazzling new 
clothes; she had made the acquaintance of a 
charming Italian nobleman, who was coming 
to New York on the next steamer. 


HE was ready to forgive her husband, to 
be tolerant, resigned and even fond. De- 
lane, with his amazing simplicity, took all this 
for granted; the effect of her return was to 
make him feel he had somehow been in the 
wrong, and he was ready to bask in her for- 
giveness. Luckily for her own popularity, she 
arrived in time to soothe her parent’s declin- 
ing moments. Mr. Gracy was now a mere 
mild old pensioner, and Leila used to drive 
out with him regularly, and refuse dull invita- 
tions “because she had to be with papa.” 

After all, people said, she had a heart. Her 
husband thought so too, and triumphed in 
the conviction. At that time life under the 
Delane roof, though melancholy, was idyllic; 
it was a pity old Gracy could not have been 
kept alive longer, so miraculously did his 
presence unite the household it had once 
divided. But he was beyond being aware of 
this, and from a cheerful senility sank into 
coma and death. 

The funeral was attended by the whole of 
New York, and Leila’s crape veil was of 
exactly the right length—a matter of great 
importance in those days. 

Life has a way of overgrowing its achieve- 
ments as well as its ruins. In less time than 
seemed possible in so slow-moving a society, 
the Delanes’ family crisis had been smothered 
and forgotten. Nothing seemed changed in 
the mutual attitude of husband and wife, or 
in that of their little group toward the couple. 
If anything, Leila had gained in popular 
esteem by her assiduity at her father’s bed- 
side; though as a truthful chronicler I am 
bound to add that she partly forfeited this 
advantage by plunging into a flirtation with 
the Italian nobleman before her crape trim- 
mings had been replaced by passementerie. 
On such fundamental observances old New 
York still took its stand. 


S FOR Hayley Delane, he emerged older, 
heavier, more stooping, but otherwise un- 
changed, from the ordeal. Iam not sure that 
anyone except myself was aware that there 
had been an ordeal. But my conviction re- 
mained. His wife’s return had changed him 
back into a card-playing, ball-going, 
race-frequenting elderly gentle- 
man; but I had seen the waters 
part, and a granite rock 
thrust up from them. 
Twice the upheaval had 
taken place; and each 
time in obedience to mo- 
tives unintelligible to 
the people he lived 
among. Almost any 
man can take a stand on 
a principle his fellow citi- 
zens are already occupy- 
ing; ‘but Hayley Delane 
held out forthings his friends 
could not comprehend, and did 
it for reasons he could not ex- 
plain. The central puzzle subsisted. 
Does it subsist for me to this day? Some- 
times, walking uptown from the bank where 
in my turn I have become an institution, I 
glance through the rails of Trinity church- 
yard and wonder. He has lain there ten 
years or more now; his wife has married the 
president* of a rising Western university 
and grown intellectual and censorious; his 
children are scattered and established. Does 
the old Delane vault hold his secret, or did 
I surprise it one day; did he and I surprise 
it together? 
It was one Sunday afternoon, I remem- 
ber, not long after Bill Gracy’s edifying end. 


(Continued on Page 122) 

























Enjoy the leisure and com- 
fort the Royal Cleaner brings 





NCE you use a Royal 

Electric Cleaner on your 
rugs, its superiority will be so 
obvious that you will require 
no further proof. 


You will first notice its won- 
derfully easy operation—how 
it glides almost automatically 
over your floors. 


Then you will discover, to 
your great surprise, the large 
amount of dirt that Royal gets 
out of your supposedly clean 
rugs, also their greatly improved 
appearance. | 

You will also sense a certain feeling 
of freshness and good sanitation in 
your home, because Royal 
air cleaning removes all germ 
laden dust. 


As the years pass, you will 
find your Royal retaining all 
the vigor and freshness of its 
youth. Like Tennyson’s 
Brook—it goes on and on 
forever. 


Royal ability to add com- 
fort and health by keeping 
your home cleaner and more 
sanitary with less effort and 
expense—is the reason for 
Royal leadership. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
women who, after investiga- 
tion have chosen the Royal 
Electric Cleaner will tell you 
there is no real substitute 
for it, and what it does. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Boston New York 
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Manufactured in Canada 
for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 







Also manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, 
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“I regard Zonite as one 
of the most valuable 
weapons that Preventive 
Medicine has today” 


O writes one of the leading phy- 

sicians of New York City. Why? 

For this reason: The germs of 
contagious diseases enter the sys- 
tem through the mouth and nose. 
The bacteria which cause gum in- 
fections of every sort develop and 
colonize in the mouth. 


It takes a powerful germicide to 
destroy these germs. Until the 
Great War all known germicides of 
any great strength were so caustic 
and poisonous that proper disinfec- 
tion of the mouth, nose and throat 
was almost impossible. This is no 
longer true. Zonite is the new form 
of antiseptic developed during the 
World War that saved hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers from amputa- 
tion or death. Although it has more 
germ-killing power than pure car- 
bolic acid, it is non-poisonous, 





FACTS ABOUT 
ZONITE 


The head surgeon of one of 
the greatest railroad systems 
in the United States recently 
lectured to 600 fellow-sur- 
geons. The subject of his 
lecture was—ZONITE. 


© 


At a medical meeting just 
held in Chicago, a lecturer 
with an international reputa- 
tion called the particular at- 
tention of the 2000 nurses 
and physicians present to— 
ZONITE. 


A paper was recently read 
before the graduating class of 
a leading dental college. The 
subject of that paper was— 
ZONITE. 


The safety engineer in charge 
of first aid for an industry em- 
ploying more than a million 
men recently called together 
the safety engineers 
at the head of vari- 
ous branches of the 
industry and talked 
to them for two hours 
about—ZONITE. 
























Sold by 
druggists everywhere 





non-irritating and may be used freely 
in the mouth or nasal passages. _ 


What does this mean to you; to 


your neighbor; to every man,° 


woman and child in America? It 
means health insurance undreamed 
of ten years ago. The simple matter 
of using Zonite as a mouth wash 
twice a day means protection for 
you; for your family; for the com- 
munity in which you live, from the 
many communicable diseases which 
afflict mankind. 


The mere feeling or taste of 
cleanliness in a mouth wash or 
dentifrice doesn’t mean a _ thing. 
There must be regular, relentless 
destruction of the germs in the 
mouth if respiratory and gum dis- 
eases are to be checked. 


Zonite does just that. It isn’t 
flavored or scented or colored— but 
it does destroy germs—the germs 
responsible for coughs, colds, in- 
fluenza, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, etc.—not to mention 
the gum diseases that are sweeping 
the Nation like a plague. 


Ask your doctor; ask your den- 
tist—about Zonite; and then join 
the millions now being protected by 
the daily use of this new form of 
antiseptic. 


Note: Zonite is one of the most 
effective deodorants known to 
science. In cases of halitosis (bad 
breath) arising from conditions in 
the mouth, Zonite overcomes the 
trouble instantly and leaves no 
odor of its own. Its effect is far 
more thorough and lasting than 
many mouth washes heretofore 
used for this purpose. 


Send for the Zonite Handbook on 
the Use of Antiseptics in the Home. 
You will find it both enlightening 
and helpful. It is free, of course. 


Address Division B, Zonite Products 
Company, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


For mouth wash or 
gargle, a teaspoon- 
ful of Zonite in a 
| quarter-glass of 
water twice a day. 
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The Spark 


(Continued from Page 121) 


Thad not gone out of town that week-end, and 
after a long walk in the frosty blue twilight 
of Central Park I let myself into my little 
flat. To my surprise I saw Hayley Delane’s 
big overcoat and tall hat in the hall. He 
used to drop in on me now and then, but 
mostly on the way home from a dinner where 
we happened to have met; and I was rather 
startled at his appearance at that 
hour and on a Sunday. But he 
lifted an untroubled face from the 
morning paper. 

“You didn’t expect a call on a 
Sunday? Fact is, I’m out of a job. 
I wanted to go down to the coun- 
try, as usual, but there’s some 
grand concert or other that Leila 
was booked for this afternoon; 
and a dinner tonight at 
Alstrop’s. So I dropped in 
to pass the time of day. 
What is there to do on 
a Sunday afternoon, any- 
how?” 

There he was, the same 
old usual Hayley, as much 
ey to it as the merest frib- 

le of his set to employ an 
hour unfilled by poker! 
I was glad he viewed me as 
a possible alternative, and 
laughingly told him so. 










Who are you, elderly man so gaunt and grim, 
with well-gray’d hair, and flesh all sunken 
about the eyes? 

Who are you, my dear comrade? 

Then to the second I step—And who are you, 
my child and darling? 

Who are you, sweet boy, with cheeks yet 
blooming ? 


‘* Then to the third—a face nor child, 
nor old, very calm, as of beau- 
tiful yellow-white ivory ; 

Young man, I think I know you— 

I think this face of yours is 
the face of the Christ 
himself ; 

— Dead and divine, and 

brother of all, and here 

again he lies.” 





LAID the open book on 

my knee, and stole a 
glance at Delane. His face 
was a blank, still composed 
in the heavy folds of en- 
forced attention. Nospark 
had been struck from him. 
Evidently the distance was 
too great between the far- 
off point at which he and 
English poetry had parted 





company, and this new 





He laughed too—we were 
on terms of brotherly 
equality—and told me to go ahead and read 
two or three notes which had arrived in my 
absence. ‘‘Gad! how they shower down on a 
fellow at your age!” he chuckled. 


I BROKE the seals and was glancing through 
the letters when I heard an exclamation at 
my back. 

“By Jove, there he is!” Hayley Delane 
shouted. I turned to see what he meant. 

He had taken up a book—an unusual ges- 
ture—but it lay at his elbow, and I suppose 
he had squeezed the newspapers dry. He 
held the volume out to me, without speak- 
ing, his forefinger resting on the open page; 
his swarthy face was in a glow, his hand 
shook a little. The page to which his finger 
pointed bore the steel engraving of a man’s 
portrait. “It’s him to the life; I'd know 
those old clothes again anywhere,” Delane 
exulted, jumping up from his seat. 

I took the book and stared, first at the por- 
trait and then at my friend. ‘Your pal in 
Washington?” 

He nodded excitedly. “That chap I’ve 
often told you about—yes!” I shall never 
forget the way his smile flew out and reached 
the dimple. There seemed a network of them 
spangling his happy face. His eyes had 
grown absent, as if gazing down invisible 
vistas. At length they traveled back to me. 
“How on earth did the old boy get his por- 
trait in a book? Has somebody been writing 
about him?” His sluggish curiosity awak- 
ened, he stretched his hand for the volume. 

But I held it back. “Lots of people have 
written about him; but this book is his own.” 

“You mean he wrote it?” He smiled in- 
credulously. ‘Why, the poor chap hadn’t 
any education!” 

“Perhaps he had more than you think. 
Let me keep the book a moment longer, and 
read you something from it.” 

He signed an assent, though I could see 
the apprehension of the printed page already 
clouding his interest. “What sort of things 
did he write?” 

“Things for you. Now listen.” 


E SETTLED back into his armchair, 
-L- composing a painfully attentive counte- 
nance, and I sat down and began: 


‘*A sight in camp inthe daybreak gray and dim, 

As from my tent I emerge so early, sleepless, 

As slow I walk in the cool fresh air, the path near 
by the hos pital tent, 

Three forms I see on stretchers lying, brought 
out there, untended lying, 

Over each the blanket spread, ample brownish 
woolen blanket, 

Gray and heavy blanket, folding, covering all. 


“Curious, I halt, and silent stand: 
Then with light fingers I from the face of the 
nearest, the first, just lift the blanket ; 


strange form it had put 
on. I must find something 
which would bring the matter closely enough 
home to surmount the unfamiliar medium. 


“Vigil strange I kept on the field one night, 
When you, my son and my comrade, dropt at 


my side. 


The starlit murmur of the verse flowed on, 
muffled, insistent; my throat filled with it, 
my eyes grew dim. I said to myself, as my 
voice sank on the last line: “‘He’s reliving it 
all now, seeing it again, knowing for the first 
time that someone else saw it as he did.” 

Delane stirred uneasily in his seat, and 
shifted his crossed legs one over the other. 
One hand absently stroked the fold of his 
carefully ironed trousers. His face was still 
a blank. The distance had not yet been 
bridged between Gray’s Elegy and this unin- 
telligible harmony. But I was not discour- 
aged. I ought not to have expected any of it 
to reach him—not just at first, except by way 
of the closest personal appeal. I turned from 
the Lovely and Soothing Death, at which I 
had reopened the book, and looked for an- 
— page. My listener leaned back resign- 
edly. 


“ Bearing the bandages, water and sponge, 
Straight and swift to my wounded I go. . .” 


READ on to the end. Then I shut the 

book and looked up again. Delane sat 
silent, his great hands clasping the arms of 
his chair, his head slightly sunk on his breast. 
His lids were dropped, as I imagined rever- 
entially. My own heart was beating with a 
religious emotion; I had never felt the oft- 
read lines as I felt them then. 

A little timidly, he spoke at length. “Did 
he write that?” 

“Yes; just about the time you were see- 
ing him, probably.” 

Delane still brooded; his expression grew 
more and more timid. “‘What do you—er— 
call it—exactly?” he ventured. 

I was puzzled for a moment; then: “Why, 
poetry—rather a free form, of course. You 
see, he was an originator of new verse forms.” 

“New verse forms?’ Delane echoed for- 
lornly. He stood up in his heavy way, but 
did not offer to take the book from me again. 
I saw in his face the symptoms of approach- 
ing departure. “Well, I’m glad to have seen 
his picture after all these years,” he said; and 
on the threshold he paused to ask: ‘What 
was his name, by the way?” 

When I told him he repeated it with a 
smile of slow relish. ‘Yes; that’s it. Old 
Walt Whitman—Old Walt—that was what 
all the fellows used to call him. He was a 
great chap; I’ll never forget him. I rather 
wish, though,” he added in his mildest tone 
of reproach, “you hadn’t told me that he 
wrote all that rubbish.” 
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ALL EYES 


on 


PEGGY 


By Betty Earle 


HE was thin and all angles. She had a little 
pointed face and straight, straggly hair. Her 
mother called her Marguerite. Her sisters 
called her Peggy. When they called her Peg, 

she winced. It was too true. 

Mrs. Davis could drape a few yards of plain 
gingham over Lillian or Elsa—and they looked 
beautiful. Not so with Peggy. She lacked style. 
Clothes hung. 

She played tennis, basketball; swam, skated; did 
all the athletic stunts people expected of her boyish 
build—and hated them all. She longed to stand at 
twilight in the daisy field, sunset skies behind her, 
a clear star overhead, and. have an appreciative 
poet creep near unawares. “‘ You—you are just like 
a flower!” 

A flower. All her dreams and ambitions merged 
into that. A flower. Yet she was a weed, too thin 
and ungainly . . . something for gay parties in 
automobiles to pass, nod to carelessly, and forget. 
They caught her in the field once. She was stoop- 
ing for a daisy. As they passed, she leaped to the 
top of the fence and clung there, waving both arms 
grotesquely, till they laughed at her wild comics. 

A flower. 

It was in the same field two days later that her 
shoes sunk into gluey clay and refused release. She 
tugged. One foot came loose of the shoe. Half 
shod, limping across the field, attempting to avoid 
the mud, she saw and hailed Chad Norway. 

Chad was the new doctor, the home boy grown 
suddenly wise. He jumped out of his car and was 
half across the field before she could reach the fence. 
“‘There’s a ton of clay on that foot now,” he warned 
her, and picked her up and swung her across the 
fence. 

As he set her in his car, he gave her the first 
compliment she could remember receiving. ‘* What 
a light thing you are!” 

She entered the house without her shoe. Her 
mother glanced at her feet, saw nothing she didn’t 
expect to see, announced casually, ‘Lillian and Jim 
have put the wedding forward a month. You know, 
of course, that you and Elsa are to be bridesmaids. 
The dressmaker is upstairs to fit you.” 

Peggy laughed ironically. ‘Fit me!” she repeated 
and hobbled up the stairs. 

The dressmaker was draping pink across Elsa’s 
fair shoulders. Peggy paused at the flush on Elsa's 
cheeks. The pink turned her into a miracle. 

“Isn't it gorgeous!’’ cried Elsa. ‘And that blue 
on the bed is for you.” 

“Oh!” She lifted the blue to her face. ‘‘It’s—it’s 


so terribly blue. It makes me look darker than ever.” | 


“IT know, but—”’ Elsa caught herself in time. She 
almost said, ‘‘ But what difference does it make—on 
you?”’ 

Peggy realized. She laughed pleasantly. “I had 
forgotten everything was to be pink and blue.” 

The dressmaker achieved no miracle for Peggy. 
There was shape to the blue dress; but not on Peg. 
She tried it on when alone . . . tried draping it, 
lifting it here and there, holding cream up to her 
throat to shut the bright blue from her face. Noth- 
ing mattered. It made her dingy. It hung. 

Elsa found her thus. ‘‘ Now that Jim’s brother has 
gone west, Lillian wants Chad Norway to be best 
man.” 

“Chad!” 

“He asked about you before making a call on 
Mrs. Reynolds, next door. Did you see your mail? 
A package and letter from Pennsylvania.”’ 

Peggy rushed down the stairs. She knew no one 
in Pennsylvania. She had ordered no gift. Yet she 
saw ina fleeting glance that the package was ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Miss Marguerite Davis.” She opened 
it a bit excitedly. She shook out the soft twilight 
blue and marveled at its shimmer. She read.a por- 
tion of the letter: 

**. . , Solam sending the shade of blue that will 

soften your complexion. And if draped like the 

pictured frock I sent you yesterday . . 


She held the fair blue to her face. Oh, it did, it 


























SHE SEIZED BOTH HIS HANDS. 
WHITE, WISTFUL BEFORE HIM. 


SHE CLUNG TO THEM, HER FACE 
“SAY IT, SAY IT AGAIN, CHAD!” 

















did soften her complexion. If she could only hide 
the angles now— 

She turned the mysterious letter over, and for the 
first time read the address. 

“Oh! It’s a mistake,” she said, ‘“‘there’s another 
Marguerite Davis!”’ 

She folded the silk, rewrapped the package. But 
new thoughts were tumbling over each other as she 
worked—a great new hope suddenly dawned. A 
moment later, package held tight, she was fairly 
flying down the street. ... 

That night she wrote a letter that touched the 
heart of a woman in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

“I’m not so terribly awkward,” she wrote, “only no 

one knows how to dress me. I don’t know how to 

dress myself. I’m—I’m justa peg for things to hang 
on. I want to be girlish—flowerlike. Help me make 
myself like a flower! In seven weeks. For Chad.” 

It was like a prayer. 

And the woman who counted no day a day till 
she had answered such fervent pleas, wrote 
warmly: 

‘“My dear: You can make in secret the lovely pale 

blue dress you want. Yet we must work fast, you 

and I, to make you seem so beautiful by your sis- 
ter’s wedding day. As for Chad—”’ 
+ + + 


Wedding preparations hid from her mother, her 
sisters, Peggy’s absorption in her new work. When 
they thought her sitting silently in her room, she was 
before the mirror, draping. Not even Chad's fre- 
quent stopping on the way to Mrs. Reynolds ac- 
counted for all the radiance in her eyes. 

A strange, lovely girl stood in the mirror on the 
day of the wedding. Blue, whose supple folds had 
been like water through her fingers, hung in cool, 
flimsy fluffiness. The color, the softness, the sim- 
plicity made her fragile—as if one moment she 
might be there, and then—not there at all. Exul- 
tancy touched her face. ‘“‘And I—I made you,”’ she 
whispered in awe. 

She slipped down to the landing, where the stairs 
made their turn. She could hear the guests talking. 
Then the deep, hushful note of Chad’s voice, 
“‘Where’s Peggy?” 

She came down the three remaining steps . . 
Suddenly all eyes were on Peggy. Before that blind- 
ing leap of admiration she lowered her eyes de- 


murely, focused them on her arm, somehow so white 
against that pale blue gleam. 

Lillian kept looking at her in a kind of amazed 
wonder. And Chad—Chad was near Peggy. The 
blue was all a twilight sky, and there was a star 
somewhere. 

‘‘Why—why—Peggy—you look just like a 
flower—”’ 

She seized both his hands. She clung to them, 
her face white, wistful before him. ‘‘Say it, say it 
again, Chad!”’ 

He looked at the graceful sweep of her dress—at 
the new paleness it lent her throat, her face—at her 
hair smoothed back in that new, simple way. He 
blushed, grew embarrassed with the emotion that 
awed him. 

“‘But—Peggy—you do look—just like a flower!” 


* * * 


Wouldn’t you, too, like to know. the joy that Peggy found 
—the happiness of having lovely clothes, really charming, be- 
coming clothes? And wouldn’t you like to know the satis- 
faction of making them yourself at wonderful savings? 

Then write, as Peggy did, to the Woman's Institute, the great 
school that has brought clothes happiness to thousands of 
women and girls. And let Mary Brooks Picken, its Director 
of Instruction, be to you, as she was to Peggy, an under- 
standing friend. For with her personal help and the Insti- 
tute’s fascinating ‘plan, you can really learn with amazing 
ease, right at home, wherever you may live, to plan and 
make the clothes your heart desires. 

Just the tiniest word of interest will bring you—/free—the 
booklet ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes,” with the full story of 
what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. This booklet 
tells how you can have lovely dresses just in free minutes at 
home—make them at smallest cost give them little 
striking touches that make them distinctively becoming to 
you . . . be ready for happy times make money. 

Won't you send a letter, postal, or this coupon, so we can 
start the booklet to you by return mail? 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 38-E, Scranton, Penna. 


0 How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
0 How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 

0 How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
0 How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
0 How to Become a Successful Milliner 

00 The Art of Successful Cookery 


Name. 


Peers send me, without obligation, a copy of your 48-page book- 
let, “‘ Making Beautiful Clothes.’ I am most interested in learning— 








(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address_ 
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“‘Derltex” 


A fabric of soft, flat-knit combed yarn enriched by 
stripes of artificial silk—for all-year-round wear. 
In white, pink or orchid. 


This beautiful new underwear has the feel and lux- 
urious appearance of silk, at the price of fine cotton. 


Light-weight, elastic, absorbent, smooth-fitting and easily 
laundered. Like all Lawrence Underwear, each garment is 
carefully shaped to the lines of the figure. Correct fit is assured. 

“Perltex’”—Union Suits, $2; Vests, $1.25; 
Bloomers, $1.50. Plain—without “Perltex” 
stripe— Union Suits, $1.25; Vests, $1; 
Bloomers, $1. 


Lawrence flat-knit 
“* Athletics" for men are 
cool and levse-fitting. 









All Lawrence garments are knitted—different from 
the woven or muslin type. If your dealer hasn’t the 
articular style you wish, please write us. Always 
ook for the Lawrence label. Booklet on request. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO.,'Lowell, Mass. Est.1831 
E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 








LAWRENCE 


“Tailored Knit 


UNDERWEAR 

















Young Vanderbilts Crusade Against Filth 


(Continued from Page 20) 


deal with Vanderbilt. In both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco merchants were warned 
not to advertise in the clean papers on pain 
of having their advertisements rejected by 
other papers. This was effective at the out- 
set and still is, but to a diminishing extent. 
It is petering out. Some of the big mercan- 
tile concerns have ignored the 
threats and put the Vanderbilt 
papers to the severest of tests as 
to their advertising value. The 
tests have satisfied these mer- 
chants that they can not afford 
to ignore a medium which ap- 
peals to thousands of people 
merely because it is 
clean. 

An effort was made 
to frighten the theat- 
rical interests away 
from the Vanderbilt 
papers, but before the 
San Francisco Illus- 
trated Herald was a month old it received 
from the West Coast Theater Association an 
advertising contract for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It got that contract without 
any truckling to that sort of yellowness 
which curses some theatrical groups as it 
does some newspapers. No dramatic critics 
and nobody else in the employ of Vanderbilt 
papers are allowed to accept free passes for 
shows. No one in his service, the young 
publisher declares, can put the papers under 
the slightest obligation to praise an unclean 
performance or motion picture, and there can 
be no deviation from the rule of cleanness for 
the sake of advertising returns. 


eA Winning Fight 


ELEVANT to that point is the following 

letter received by George L. North, 

business manager of the Herald, from Frank 
C. Drew, a lawyer of San Francisco: 


I am particularly pleased with the editorial 
this morning concerning two dramatic criti- 
cisms. In the long-ago we had real dramatic 
critics in San Francisco who paid no attention to 
the ring of the cash register. But unfortunately 
that has not been the situation here for many 
years. I am sure that all lovers of the drama 
will be delighted with the position that you are 
taking with respect to such criticisms, and Iam 
sure that it will bring you many subscribers and 
much prestige. 


There was one other phase of the fight 
common to both cities. This was the effort 
to prevent news agencies from handling the 
Vanderbilt papers on trains and elsewhere, 
and the attacks on newsboys hired to dis- 
tribute the News and the Herald. Several 
boys were painfully injured. But this at- 
tempt was short-lived. 

The first pictures of the Japanese earth- 
quake arrivéd at Seattle two or three days 
after the Los Angeles Illustrated began pub- 
lication. Vanderbilt spent several thousands 
of dollars to get copies of them and to have 
them brought down the coast by aéroplane 
for publication the next morning. But one 
of the men concerned in this venture, said 
the editor, was bribed to delay matters, and 
so the new illustrated paper was beaten in 
its own field because of the same agencies 
that had tried to deface its first issue. 

Such is Vanderbilt’s summary of the fight 
with which he began his career as editor and 
publisher. So far it has been a winning fight 
for him. The circulation of the two news- 
papers steadily increases. The advertisers are 
coming in. In Los Angeles the public pur- 
chased a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
copies on the day of the first issue of the Illus- 
trated News. No doubt such an unprece- 
dented initial sale of a brand-new newspaper 
was due in large part to curiosity, and in part 
to the fact that many of the ministers of the 
city had urged their congregations to support 
the new venture as a means of redeeming 
their city. But mere initial curiosity as to 
what decency in print really looks like has 
been followed by steadily increasing support 
and appreciation of it.. Not only was there 
no falling off from the first day’s sales and 
subscriptions, but the figure has steadily in- 
creased ever since by something like two 
thousand a week. The bulk of the approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand circulation is 










not in casual shifting street sales, but in sub- 
scriptions paid in advance for six months or a 
year. 

In San Francisco the story was the same, 
only with a better start and with much less 
of the shock of surprise over decency. This 
was because San Francisco had heard of the 
miracle which had happened in 
the Southern California city three 
months earlier and wanted the 
same thing. So when Vanderbilt 
put out a preliminary question- 
naire in San Francisco to learn 
how many people really wanted 
a clean paper, he received re- 
sponses with subscrip- 
tions from more than 
one hundred thousand 
people. That many 
people were willing to 
pay for the paper be- 
fore it was born, so 
eager were they for 
something utterly different from what for a 
long time had been inflicted upon them by 
editors who had so completely misread public 
opinion as to conclude that it was unani- 
mously in favor of filth and ridiculously ex- 
aggerated crime news. 

As a matter of fact, San Francisco is not a 
wicked city. According to the court and 
police records of the last three months of 
1923, the amount of money actually lost a 
month by thefts and robberies—that is, 
money stolen and not recovered—was less 
than three thousand dollars a month. But 
no citizen and no visitor would ever get any 
such impression from the average news- 
papers. 

In eighteen days after determining to start 
the Herald, Vanderbilt got out its first issue. 
On the first of those eighteen days he did not 
even have a building to house his editorial 
and business staffs and the presses and all the 
other complicated machinery of a modern 
printing plant. But in this less than three- 
week period he got possession of an old 
automobile warehouse, converted it into a 
newspaper plant and thoroughly equipped it 
for getting out the first paper on the promised 
day. 

In the meantime other newspapers had 
refused to sell any advertising space for the 
new publication. Vanderbilt said that he 
had to depend on billboards and the mails to 
inform the public. Also it was announced from 
the pulpits of the various city churches that a 
clean newspaper was about to be published in 
San Francisco. But these methods sufficed. 
The fact that San Francisco was to have a 
clean paper was so startling that it traveled 
fast and far. 


How a (ity is Libeled 


OS ANGELES is not a wicked city. Its 
population for the most part has been 
built up by the coming from the Middle West 
of thousands of comfortable families, who had 
acquired enough prosperity to retire or at 
least to change from the hard work of farms 
in a rugged climate to something easier in a 
region far more balmy; in other words, a 
conservative, churchgoing, thoroughly Amer- 
ican population. That description still fits 
the dominant element of the place, although 
a casual visitor might get the impression 
that it was movie-mad, motor-mad and get- 
rich-quick-mad. Within that population, 
however, has planted itself the motion-picture 
colony, estimated at something like thirty 
thousand people, if you count in the workers 
of all sorts whose occupations have directly 
to do with some phase of the industry. They 
are a colorless, humdrum lot of people so far 
as the common run is concerned. Among the 
higher-ups of the colony there are intelligent 
and reputable men and women, working 
hard for their professional success as motion- 
picture actors. They are just as desirable 
citizens as Will Hays says they are. But they 
do not make the news that most appeals to 
the yellow press. 

The raw material for such news is fur- 
nished by the loose women and their satel- 
lites, who have fastened themselves on the 
place. They are of a particularly vapid and 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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are Dish when prepared as we suggest below 
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: et before a man or child each morning a dish of profession, have made prunes their breakfast fruit 
. : these dainty prunes, and note the relish with because they know these facts. They know the 
1 F which theyare eaten. Prunes that were ripe, juicy plums value of the fruit-salts and the pulp of prunes. 

; 3 on the trees in California—but supplied by your Now that you know them also, take advantage of 
1 dealer in the form of luscious prunes. Try cooking the juicy lusciousness of prunes like these to tempt 
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2-pound carton 
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them as we've suggested elsewhere on this page and 
learn how good they are. 

Wives and mothers by the hundred thousand have 
made these sweet plum-flavored prunes the habit- 
fruit at breakfast. 

Thus they tempt the appetite, delight the palate, 
and induce the eating of a most efficient food. 

For the natural fruit-salts and acids of these prunes 
both stimulate and aid digestion. 

Such prunes furnish nearly 1300 calories of ener- 
gizing nutriment per pound—nourishment that di- 
gests in one-tenth the time that some other foods 
require, so those who get it feel the quick effects. 


And, among vegetables and fruits these sun- 
sweetened prunes are one of the best eight iron 
foods. A bit of food-iron is a daily need. You 
insure it in a daily dish of luscious prunes. 

Add to this the prune’s two types of growth- 
producing vitamines, and you have a fruit about as 
neat to perfection as any fruit can grow. 

An investigation shows that 60,000 doctors in 
this country, more than half of the entire medical 


SUNSWEET 


your family to their unique benefits. | 

Fruit at breakfast regularly means more efficiency; 
and, often, brighter eyes and better color. So start 
the habit now, and let the fruit be prunes. 


They are economical. They make a saving dish. 

The finest hotels and best restaurants make a 
specialty of breakfast prunes, so men can get them 
anywhere. 


Prunes at their Best 


When ordering, ask for Sunsweet—selected and graded prunes, 
picked from the trees in the form of tender, juicy, California 
plums. 


You don’t know how good prunes can be until you've tasted 
these. 


Just set a dish before a man or child and hear the comments 
when the dish is empty. Buy Sunsweet prunes in fresh, clean 2-lb. 
cartons, or in bulk from sanitary 25-lb. boxes, at any store. 


Mail coupon for handy packet containing 45 selected prune 
recipes. Each one is printed on a separate sheet. Just fits a 
recipe card file box or may be pasted in your recipe book. Clip 
this coupon so you won't forget. 





Best Way 


To Serve Breakfast 
Prunes 


First, soak them overnight, or 
for several hours at least. Second, 
cook slowly until tender, in the 
water in which they were soaked. 
Third, use plenty of water so the 
fruit will be “loose.” Fourth, 
do not cook them too long, as they 
will become too soft. Flavor 
with cinnamon, sliced lemon, or 
orange juice. Sugar to taste. 


-————-Mail This-—- 


Cautrornia Prune & Apricot Growers Ass'n, 
305 Market St., San Jose, California. 


Please send me without charge your handy packet of Sunsweet 





| 
VUuILeS | 
| Name. 
Selected from Ripe,Juicy Plums | -- Soa ws 
CALIFORNIA Prune & Apricot Growers AssocIATION | Cry Srare 
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11,252 Grower-Members — San Jose, CALIFORNIA 
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Style and Comfort 


for all active occasions 
either sport or domestic 


is the pleasing combination 
assured you when you choose 


ae . 99 


LEE YY) 


Featherbone Girdle No. 4070 


Cut in even sizes—22 to 32 waist 

A specially woven fabric made 
for wear. Resilient elastic inserts 
assuring ease and grace—and 
Featherbone to give the necessary 
firmness—are a few of its special 
features which appeal to the 
woman who, though seeking 
comfort, insists on style. 


Ask for it by name in your 
leading local stores 


The flat back 
is a noteworthy 
feature of 
“Warren’s” 
Featherbone 
Girdle 














We will be glad to send you this new model, pre- 
paid, in case you are ‘eoubie to find it locally, on 
receipt of $2.00. Give waist measure. 


General Offices and Factories 


Three Oaks, Michigan 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Toronto 
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low form of intelligence and would not be 
of the slightest interest to anybody except 
themselves if it were not for the way they 
are exploited by newspapers of their own 
mental and moral level. They are of the 
same breed as the men and women who get 
arrested in swarms whenever there is a spas- 
modic vice crusade by the police of any big 
city. But instead of being referred to in the 
newspapers as streetwalkers, thieves and 
pickpockets, they are called stars, and there 
is the whole difficulty. 

Aman ora woman who has no rating what- 
ever, even in the motion-picture business, 
can immediately win the label of “star,’”’ and 
be slushed all over the front pages in a so- 
called romance or tragedy by simply claiming 
residence in Hollywood and doing some- 
thing nasty enough to be considered a 
sensation on a dull day. It is such stuff as 
this that has given Hollywood its reputation 
and made the newspaper reading of the re- 
gion a stupid pastime for the mentally adult 
and a most unwholesome for the rest of the 
population. Hence the remarkable public 
welcome to a clean newspaper. 


The Story of a Doughboy 


HEN asked why he had chosen such a 

place for the first of his new journals 
Mr. Vanderbilt was very specific and gave 
chapter and verse on five different reasons, 
showing just how closely he had thought the 
thing through before starting his presses. 

“T chose Los Angeles,” he said, “first, be- 
cause it is the fastest growing city in Amer- 
ica today; second, because if a paper went in 
this city, which is the closest newspaper- 
corporation city in the country, it would go 
anywhere; third, because I believe the Pacific 
Coast will be to the coming generation what 
the Atlantic Coast has been to generations 
in the past; fourth, because Los Angeles is 
the most American city, by the census of 
1920, in the country, and it has been said 
that a tabloid newspaper would go only in 
a city where a great part of the population 
could not read English, and I wished to dis- 
prove this; and fifth, because in the center is 
Hollywood, which to the outside part of the 
country is known as a more or less salacious 
place, and I wish to prove that the placing 
of a clean newspaper in such a locality would 
be as much, if not more, of a success than in 
any other place.” 

The personality of the man who is con- 
ducting the fight on the winning side is 
naturally a matter of legitimate public in- 
terest, chiefly because of what he has ac- 
complished and of what he is driving at 
as his newspaper goal. To a less extent, 
there is interest in him because he happens 
to belong to a family the name of which 
has been an American household word for 
three generations. He is not yet in Who’s 
Who or in any of the other reference books, 
so here are the bare facts: Born in 1898, 
never went to college, served in the Belgian 
Relief of the British Gov- 
ernment and. afterward as 
a private soldier in our 
American Army; was a 
newspaper reporter for 
three years before becom- 
ing owner and editor of 
his own newspaper; mar- 
ried April 29, 1920, to 
Rachel Littleton, the 
youngest in a Tennessee 
family of eighteen chil- 
dren, all of one father, 
nine by each of two 
mothers. Miss Littleton 
was an intimate school 
friend of Vanderbilt’s sis- 
ter, and that’s how he 
happened to meet her. 

Vanderbilt was abroad when the war 
began, so he immediately offered himself to 
the service of the Belgian Relief and was 
assigned to work as interpreter because of 
his ability to speak various languages. 

While in this work Vanderbilt, then only 
about seventeen years old, had typhoid 
fever and pneumonia, and upon recovery was 
sent home to America. About the time when 
under normal conditions he would have been 
getting into Yale University, America entered 


the war. The boy ran away from his home 
on Long Island, concealed his identity so 
as to prevent any possible interference by 
the family, and enlisted. In the course of the 
preliminary training there was a call for 
twenty-five men who could qualify as experts 
in the handling of horses, bareback or sad- 
dled, and the driving of automobiles and 
motorcycles. Vanderbilt qualified on all three 
so thoroughly that he was made head of the 
men in their training as dispatch riders. Soon 
afterward he got overseas with the Rainbow 
Division. On the troop ship crossing the At- 
lantic it was one of Vanderbilt’s jobs to make 
the beds and polish the boots of several 
officers. His own sleeping place was a bunk 
in the fifth tier of bunks in the ship’s hold. 

In France he went through the training 
for driving motortrucks at night without 
lights and under shell fire. Then he was put 
te work driving supply trucks to the front. 
Later he was caught in a gas attack, and the 
effect upon him was such that he was sent 
back to America and assigned to the work of 
training recruits for motor work in the can- 
tonments on the Pacific Coast. 

When ordered home from France young 
Vanderbilt rode to Brest, the port of de- 
parture, on the same train with his father, 
who was a brigadier general. But they didn’t 
meet. The son had to ride in the baggage 
car. On the ship there was a stealthy inter- 
view now and then between father and son. 
Only once more did the general and the 
private meet before the shoulder-strap dis- 
tinction between them ended. That was 
when both got a day’s leave to run up to 
Newport to the debut of the general’s 
daughter and the doughboy’s sister; and the 
two men surprised each other at the party. 


His Idea of a (areer 


FTER the war Yale did not appeal to Van- 
derbilt. The only thing that seemed to 

him worth while trying was newspaper work. 
Again concealing his identity for fear of 
seeming to trade on his name or of having 
his name exploited, he got a reporter’s job 
on trial for two weeks on a New York news- 
paper. He did not tell who he was until as- 
sured at the end of the fortnight that he had 
made good and could have a permanent 
place on the staff. For three years he con- 
tinued at this work on various papers and 
syndicates and made a creditable record for 
himself as a news getter and news writer. 
This was all done contrary to the advice and 
approval of his family. 
They tried to get him out 












of it. Frank Munsey, for 
whom he worked for a 
while, gave him this ad- 
vice: “Don’t be a cub 
reporter. Nothing ever 
comes of it. Go down to 
Wall Street and make a 
lot of money, and then be 
a newspaper man if you 
want to.” 

In the course of those 
three years Vanderbilt 
worked on both conserva- 
tive and sensational 
newspapers; so it was 
from actual experience as 
well as in accord with in- 
nate decency that he was 
able to decide just what 
sort of newspapers he 
would have for his own. 

When I asked Vander- 
bilt in Los Angeles why, 
in carving out a career, 
he had not followed his 
family tradition and gone 
into finance or railroad- 
ing, he replied: ‘That 
would not satisfy me. There is not the sort 
of career in finance that I want or that the 
public wants a man to have. A capitalist in 
this country, no matter how worthy his in- 
tentions and performances are, cannot be 
fairly judged or understood. My own father 
is misjudged. I want to be and do what mod- 
ern public opinion requires. I want that, not 
merely to win public approval, but chiefly 
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Misses’ e 
Educator Walking 
Slipper fy 


Room for 5 toes! 


HIS new street slipper 

for girls and young 
women is fashion’s latest 
blending of style with 
Educator comfort. 


Distinctly a shoe for the 
Younger Set — foot-free, 
jaunty, athletic. 


The modish “straight- 
toe”’ effect is achieved by 
Educator’s exclusive 
modeling to the natural, 
healthy foot. 


See this and other smart 
new models at your 
Educator dealer’s. None 
genuine unless it bears 
this stamp: 


DUCATO 
E SHOE®@ ‘ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


QO0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 16 High Street, Boston, U. S. A. 
Also send for booklet. 
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O woman can radiate fresh- 

ness and sweetness—her 
greatest charm—so long as she is 
annoyed by excessive underarm 
perspiration. Neither can she 
avoid ruined gowns nor the em- 
barrassment of armpit odor. If 
you are such a sufferer, by all 
means USE NONSPI, which 


Keeps The 


Underarms Dry 
and Odorless 


NONSPI is an old reliable rem- 
edy that destroys the odor and 
diverts the éxcessive moisture 
from the underarms to other por- 
tions of the body. It has a record 
of many years of honorable ser- 
vice; is used by more than a mil- 
lion women; recommended by 
physicians, chemists and first-class 
toilet and drug dealers every- 
where. 


NONSPI is unscented and con- 
tains no artificial coloring matter 
whatever. It is not intended to 
appeal to sight or smell, but con- 
sists in its entirety of antiseptic 
and other beneficial ingredients. 
Daily baths do not lessen the 
effect of Nonspi and about two 
applications a week will free you 
from perspiration worry. 50c (sev- 
eral months’ supply) at all 
toilet and drug dealers’ 

or by mail direct. 


Personal Test 

If you desire further information 

and wish to make a personal test—send 

us 4c for TESTING SAMPLE and what 

medical authorities say about armpit per- 
Spiration, 

THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2624 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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because my own way of thinking is in line 
with modern public opinion. The job of 
making clean newspapers just about hits me 
as the right thing. lady I have my news 
syndicate. I established that in New York 
when I was still working as a reporter. And 
now I’ve got a good start on my proposed 
chain of clean newspapers.” 

That he is succeeding out on the Pacific 
Coast in being and doing something that the 
public really wants a newspaper man to be 
and do is evident not only from the initial 
success of the undertaking, as shown by the 
subscription lists, but from what worthwhile 
people of both communities say of him. The 
proof that he has started something which 
was much needed is to be found in the thou- 
sands of letters received from parents and 
school-teachers. Here is a quotation from 
one such letter from a mother: 


Iam the mother of three boys and one daugh- 
ter, all in the public schools. It is a part of my 
idea as to their education that they should learn 
both at home and at school something about 
what is happening in their own time in the 
world and in their own country and city. But I 
have not cared to use our newspapers for such 
teaching, and there is no other way that I know 
of. It does not satisfy a young boy or girl to give 
him mere clippings or to hand him a newspaper 
from which you have cut out all the objection- 
able material. That only arouses the kind of 
curiosity which is unwholesome. So I want to 
send you the thanks of the family for the sort 
of newspaper it requires. I do not think I am 
silly about it and am not a prude. On the con- 
trary, it is another idea of mine that children 
should know what sex means and I make it a 
practice to inform my own children accordingly. 


Frederick Dohrmann, president of the 
Board of Education in San Francisco, said: ‘If 
we are going to have a clean, nonsensational 


newspaper in this city it will be a godsend. 
But it is necessary to go back of the papers, 
even back of the schools themselves, and solve 
this problem in the homes. Parents must de- 
termine not to subscribe to salacious news- 
papers, not to have them in their homes, and 
they must so instruct their children in the 
matter of sex that when they grow up they 
will be immune against the lasciviousness of 
the papers. Children never buy newspapers 
on the street. They get them only in the 
homes. In that fact lies the opportunity of 
parents, if they will only avail themselves of 
it, to save their children from printed smut 
and vileness.”’ 

The appreciation of parents and teachers 
for this new and wholesome journalism is 
shared by those whose business it is to pre- 
vent or to punish crime. 

“T have been prosecuting. criminals for 
many years,” said Asa Keyes, prosecuting 
attorney of Los Angeles, ‘and know that on 
many occasions the chances for justice have 
been ruined by the daily press of Los Angeles. 
They obstruct the police and the courts by 
their sensational exploiting of crime and vice, 
and they make it practically impossible to 
get an impartial jury that is intelligent. Also 
they promote more crime and a wider spread 
of vice. There is no question about that. 
Their hero-making publicity for crooks and 
their exploiting of lewd and stupid women as 
heroines constitute a dangerously effective 
incentive to morbid young men and women 
who are themselves on the border line be- 
tween decency and indecency, honesty and 
dishonesty. As the father of two children I 
resent this situation even more keenly than 
as a public official. A newspaper that intends 
to eliminate such material is going to be a 
great help in this community.” 


Planning the Babys Vacation 


(Continued from Page 33) 


the place that is considered most suitable for 
the baby or, if this is reversed, having the 
baby run a great risk. Nowadays the baby’s 
supposed necessities in this direction need 
hardly be considered at all. It is not so much 
where you take your baby as the care you give 
him while he is there that is of importance. 
It may be the seashore, the mountains or the 
country. You may go by motor, by train or 
by boat. I have even known some young 
fathers and mothers who were addicted to the 
habit of hiking and who took the baby along 
in a small cart or baby carriage. 

There are a few points, however, that 
might be kept in mind when selecting a place 
for a holiday, if there is a baby in the family. 
The first is that the surroundings should be 
healthful, that there should be an oppor- 
tunity for plenty of outdoor life with as much 
freedom as possible from flies and mosqui- 
toes. There should be a supply of pure milk 
if the baby is bottle fed; and the water sup- 
ply should be safe. 

If you are to spend a vacation in any place 
where there are many flies or mosquitoes, 
however, be sure that you have a sufficient 
supply of mosquito netting. If the baby is 
to sleep out-of-doors or in a tent a canopy of 
netting should be rigged up over his bed or 
crib. If he is to be in a house, and the win- 
dows are not well screened, a similar precau- 
tion should be taken. 

Whether you are to spend a few hours 
on the train or many hours in motoring, the 
things that are necessary for the baby’s com- 
fort must be easily accessible. The cloth- 
ing and utensils that the baby will use after 
you reach your destination can of course be 
packed in any of your pieces of luggage and 
may if necessary be sent in advance to meet 
you on your arrival, but the clothes and 
utensils to be used on the trip should never 
be packed in with those of any other member 
of the family. The baby should have a suit- 
case, a bag or a basket of his own. I much 
prefer a basket. 

In the basket put first a complete change 
of clothing for the baby. The kind of clothes 
that you will carry for the trip will depend 


somewhat upon whether you are going by 
train or boat or automobile. Our trains are 
nearly all overheated. This is true in winter, 
when artificial heat is necessary, and in sum- 
mer the heat in the railway car can be most 
oppressive. For this reason I should advise 
you to dress the baby as lightly as possible 
when you are going by train. An undershirt, 
diaper, lightweight flannel “Gertrude” 
petticoat and a muslin slip or dress are all 
that are necessary. Outer clothing, such as 
the cap and cloak, can be selected to suit 
the weather. 

The baby should of course have on a clean 
set of clothing to start with, and there should 
be one or more complete changes of clothing, 
depending upon the length of the journey. 
In the basket, above the clothing for the 
baby, should be placed a supply of clean 
diapers, and with them you should take a 
rubber bag for the soiled diapers if you in- 
tend to carry them to the end of your jour- 
ney. A better plan, however, is to make up 
some pads of a good absorbent material such 
as picked cotton or cellu-cotton. These may 
be placed inside of the diaper, or if the jour- 
ney is not to be too long you may use a piece 
of lightweight rubber sheeting over the pads 
to protect the baby’s clothing. Even if you 
expect to use the ordinary diapers, small 
pads of this kind to receive and absorb the 
discharges will be found a very great con- 
venience. These pads can be burned or 
otherwise disposed of on your journey, and 
you will be saved all the trouble of having 
any washing done. This is a particularly 
good arrangement for long trips. 

If the baby is bottle fed you will need a 
small portable stove that can be used with 
cans of solid alcohol. If you have a regular 
warmer for heating the baby’s milk, that of 
course should go into the basket. 

If the one you possess is too large to be 
carried about easily, or if you have not been 
in the habit of using any special apparatus 
for this purpose and therefore do not possess 
such a thing, a perfectly good bottle warmer 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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9 Second 


Garment Bag 


Bag opens —clothes put in 
or out — bag closed — 
all in 9 seconds 





Air-tight bag, proofagainst 
moths, dirt, dust, 
dampness 


Clothes hang full length— 
no wrinkles 


VERYWHERE, women are using a new 
way—safe, sure—to store winter gar- 
ments. Clothes are hung full length—no 

crushing. Kept clean and shapely, these clothes 
last longer—look much better. 


Winter garments are not sewn up in sheets or 
packed away in boxes with the inevitable crush- 
ing; nor do women pay $15.00 to store fur coats. 


New, patented discovery 

3 years ago, a new way was found to store clothes 
safely in bags. The usual clumsy, flimsy type of bag 
construction was superseded. 

This patented method eliminates dust, dirt, damp- 
ness, moths, and crushing. A special way of closing 
the bag makes it air-tight. 

3 garments can now be hung inside one bag. The 
patented side opening method permits clothes to be 
put in or taken out in 9 seconds. 


Two types of bags 

The name of this bag is Dust-No. It comes in 
two types: 

(1) Red Cedarized—of heavy, red rope paper, 
chemically cedarized. Preferred for storing winter 
clothes. 

(2) Blue Odorless—of strong, blue duplex mate- 
rial, odorless. Prevents white garments turning 
yellow. Fine for dainty gowns wanted at a moment’s 
notice. ea 

Each type has 4 sizes: 


A—27x 40x 4inches........ $1.50 
B—27 x 50x 4inches........ 1.75 
C—27 x 60x 4inches........ 2.00 
D—30 x 66x 4inches........ 2.25 


Keep this advertisement and show it to your nearest 
department or drug store. If they cannot supply you, 
we will. 

Send no money, just mail coupon stating number 
of bags you want. These will be shipped parcel post 
i;collect—satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


The Lewy Chemical Company 
58 West 15th Street, New York, N.Y. 
372 7 
— 


fy 




















DUST-NO 


Side Opening 


GARMENT BAG 


ORDER If your dealer 
DIRECT cannot supply you 


[ The Lewy Chemical Company 7 
| 58 W. 15th Street, Dept. 3, New York, N. Y. | 
Send me | 





(number, size and style) 
Dust-No Garment Bags parcel post collect. If not 
satisfactory I will return in 7 days—money to 


| refunded. 





My name and address. 





Dealer’s name and addr 








——— —J 
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“What a a 


French’s Mustard makes!” 


E next time you serve a made-over meal, see how your hus- 

band will relish it if you provide Frencu’s Mustarp. For this 

rich, creamy mustard imparts to the plainest of foods a most 
appetizing flavor. 


You'll be amazed how it improves every-day dishes—cold cuts, 
cooked meats or hash—also bacon and eggs, and the breakfast 
sausage! It likewise adds relish to salads, sauces and savories. 
What is more, its use in cooking will help you give zest to your 
menus. You merely add it as you would any other spice or 
seasoning. 


FreNncn’s MustTarp is distinctly different and is the favorite of 
skilled housewives and famous chefs throughout the country. 
This is because it is made of selected ingredients, and blended 
with the skill of 88 years of mustard-making experience. 


French's 
Mustard 


Try this Quick 
Tasty Recipe 


DEVILLED EGGS: 
Cut hard boiled 
eggs in half. Remove 
the yolks and mash 
with a fork. 

Add salt and enough 
Frencn’s MustTarp to 
form a smooth paste. 
Fill the whites of the 
eggs with the mixture 
and serve on a bed of 
lettuce. Add a dash of 
Frencn’s Cayenne 
Pepper if you like it a 
little hot. 


















You'll want 
this unusual 


Recipe Booklet 


New ideas for improving 
salads, sauces, sandwich 
fillings, and many tempt- 
ing yet easily made hot 
and cold dishes, are 
given in the Frencn’s 
Mustarp Recipe Book- 
let—‘‘Made Dishes, Sal- 
and Savories.’’ Wo- 
men who take pride in 
their cooking value it 
highly. Your copy will 
be sent to you for only 
four cents in stamps. 
Write for it today. 


Tue 
R. T. French ComMpaANy 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Aa 


Six 


ae 





If you desire dry Mustard Flour for medicinal purposes, or if - 
you prefer to mix Mustard Flour for your table condiment, we 
recommend Frencn’s D. S. F. Mustarp—packed only in cans— 
of the finest quality, pungency and flavor—always reliable. 
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Planning the Babys Uacation 


(Continued from Page 127) 


can be made easily at home. For this pur- 
pose an ordinary cylindrical cracker box with 
a top will be found just as good as any ex- 
pensive apparatus. These boxes, which hold 
the round crackers or cookies, are made of 
tin. You should get one that is about two or 
three inches longer than the length of the 
baby’s bottle, and large enough around so 
that the bottle will slip in easily. A small 
piece of wire netting should be bent in the 
form of a little stand or rest. The 
diameter of the top of this stand 
should be a little less than the 
inside diameter of the can. 
The stand should slip in 
easily so that it will rest 
upon that part of the 
wire mesh that is bent 
down, and the top of 
the stand should be 
about half an inch 
from the bottom of 
the can, thus afford- 
ing a support for the 
bottle of milk to rest 
upon. Only a little 
water in the bottom of 
the can is needed. On the 
alcohol stove the milk will be 

easily heated to the desired temperature. If 
you are traveling by train the porter or brake- 
man will usually heat the milk for you, thus 
obviating the use of the alcohol stove. 

The question of the kind of food that the 
baby is to have while he is traveling is of 
course important, particularly if the trip is to 
be a long one. If it seems desirable to keep 
the baby upon the same milk to which he has 
been accustomed, it may be possible to take 
along a sufficient supply for a trip of fairly 
long duration, provided that the question of 
proper icing can be met. 


cA Refrigerator for Traveling 


ME of the firms that make a specialty of 

dealing in certified or guaranteed milk 
have perfected a plan whereby milk of this 
high grade may be poured into absolutely 
sterile bottles and immediately sealed. Such 
milk, when properly iced, will keep fresh and 
pure for a time varying from one to two weeks. 
For long railway journeys or ocean trips it is 
a good idea to order a sufficient supply of 
such milk and place it in charge of the stew- 
ard on board the ship or of a porter on the 
train. 

For motoring or for use on the train, how- 
ever, it is rarely possible to carry more than 
one or two days’ supply at a time, but this 
must be kept fresh and sweet. Whether your 
holiday is to consist of a long automobile trip 
or a shorter trip by train, you will need a 
portable refrigerator for carrying the baby’s 
milk supply. 

The best type of small, light refrigerator 
I know, and one that has given excellent 
results, is a home-made affair. Take two 
pails with covers. The outer one should be 
sufficiently large so as to leave at least two 
inches all the way around when the smaller 
pail is placed inside of it. The smaller pail 
should be large enough to hold at least five 
pounds of ice, which may be broken into fairly 
small pieces, and one day’s milk supply. Place 
the smaller pail inside the larger one. Fill 
the space between the two pails with saw- 
dust. Put the bottle of milk and the ice in 
the inner pail. Place the cover on the inner 
pail and then the cover on the large outer pail. 
This arrangement will keep the milk cold for 
at least twenty-four hours. 

The whole question of refrigeration of the 
milk, however, can be obviated by the use of 
powdered milk. The mother should not 
change the type of the baby’s feeding until 
she has consulted her doctor, but when the 
baby is to be taken away from home it will of 
course be necessary to change the source of 
the milk supply when you arrive at your des- 
tination. Added to this, in a journey of any 
length there must necessarily be many 
changes in the type of milk used during the 
course of the journey. For these reasons 
many doctors and mothers prefer to change 
the baby’s feeding to powdered milk about 
one week before the journey is to begin. 

Powdered milk comes in two forms. First, 
the powdered whole milk, which needs the 








addition of about eight parts of water to one 
part of powdered milk to form ordinary whole 
milk. The second type is that which has 
been modified by the removal of some of the 
fat and possibly by the addition of milk sugar 
before it is subjected to the heating process 
which takes out all of the water from the milk 
and leavesa residue of solid matter in the form 
of a powder. Both of these kinds of milk are 
put up in sealed cans. They are absolutely 

sterile and need no other addition 
than water in the proper amount 
to make them ready for use. 

They are not in any sense 
prepared foods, but sim- 

ply cow’s milk that has 
been reduced to a port- 
able form. 
If you are to travel by 
train the first thing 
to do when you are 
settled comfortably 
in your seat is to take 
off the baby’s outdoor 
wraps and see that he 
is comfortable and dry. 

If you are traveling in a 
sleeping car or in an ordi- 

nary coach and can use the 
seat opposite your own, ask the porter for a 
pillow, or be supplied with one of your own to 
be carried in the baby’s basket. Let the baby 
sleep as much as he will on this improvised 
bed. If there is any draft see that he is well 
protected from it, but under no circumstances 
wrap him up in too heavy or too much cloth- 
ing. See that he gets plenty of water to drink. 
I should advise taking a supply of water in 
a vacuum bottle for this purpose. If the 
weather is very hot wash his face and handsin 
cool water every few hours. If the journey 
threatens to be a dirty one with much dirt 
and cinders, I should advise your taking 
along one or two pairs of chambray or seer- 
sucker romper suits and putting one of these 
on over the baby’s underclothes to be worn 
while he is in the train. 

On the motor trip ways of keeping the 
baby comfortable will have to be determined 
very largely by the circumstances. There are 
on the market many forms of portable cribs 
or swings to be attached to the back of the 
front seat of any type of a motor car. In 
these the baby can be safely placed for his 
nap. No matter how you are traveling, pro- 
tect the baby from strong drafts and his eyes 
from the glare of the sun. 


Hints for the ‘Journey 


4 pn following are good rules for the baby’s 
vacation, as indeed they are for the proper 
conduct of his life no matter where he may be: 

1. Keep the baby quiet, clean and con- 
tented. 

2. See that his feeding comes at regular 
hours. 

3. Have his naps come at the same time 
and last for the same duration each day. 

4. See that his milk supply is pure and 
safe. Keep the milk clean, covered and cold. 
It should never be allowed to be warmer than 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit, until it is finally 
heated for use. 

5. Dress the baby lightly and in the sim- 
plest possible clothing. 

6. Protect the baby from flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects. 

7. Do not let anyone outside of the family 
handle the baby. 

8. Keep the baby out-of-doors as much as 
possible. Let him learn to sleep out-of-doors, 
if it can be arranged. 

9. Remember that no matter where you 
may take your baby his health and comfort 
will depend upon what you do for him rather 
than upon the way in which he travels or the 
on of place in which you spend your holi- 

ay. 

10. While you are traveling have every- 
thing that you will need for the baby easily 
accessible and where you can get at it at a 
moment’s notice. 

11. And finally remember that, generally 
speaking, babies do not need vacations, but 
if it seems necessary or wise to take them on 
one there need be no fear of any bad conse- 
quences as long as the simple methods of 
baby care are followed. 
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Universal Inlaid 
Pattern No. 51/101 





This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 
of every yard o 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 


Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—The 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 


Moire Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 

Granite and Moresque Inlaids—popular all- 
over mottled effects. 


sttleship Linoleum—Heavy weight plain 
linoleum—made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 


1in Linoleam—lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 
rk Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 

Printed Linoleum—Beautiful designs 
printed in oil paint on genuine lino- 
leum. Has a tough glossy surface. 


_inoleum Rugs-Linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. 






Pro-Lino—Attractive patterns printed on 
a felt base. 


4 you can make your sun porch a true achieve- 
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Ten MowttTT 






is inal floor just “makes a sun porch / 


H°” much you add to your outdoor living The tasteful patterns always look new, for the 
room when you lay a floor of Nairn colors go through to the burlap back. Hard wear 


Linoleum! By enlisting the aid of a Nairn dealer merely proves Nairn durability and economy. 


For the year-after-year country house or the 


ment in restful color harmony and good taste. : 
one-season camp, Nairn offers labor-saving 


The cool, smooth surface without germ- floor beauty at decidedly reasonable cost. 
collecting cracks, simply requires a damp mop 
to keep it clean. Muddy footsteps cannot hurt Would you like our free booklet, “The Floor 


this floor—it is waterproof. Waxed, it becomes _ of Enduring Beauty,” with patterns and interiors 
an ideal dance floor. It is quiet and resilient. in full color? Write today. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY, 101 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
W. & J. Sloane, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents, New York, San Francisco 











1—Universal Inlaid 
Pattern No. 56/93 


2—Universal Inlaid 
Pattern No. 52.101 
3—Universal Inlaid 
Pattern No. 56 104 


4—Newark Inlaid 
Pattern No. 5036/3 


5$—Universal Inlaid 
Pattern No. 54/103 
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ij Thy choose f! ine toilet soa; 
‘washing your hands 


If you expose them to 
kitchen soap an hour and a half 





every day in the dishpan-: - - 


You just wouldn’t think of taking your 
bar of kitchen soap to the washbowl 
and using it for washing your hands. 

Yet how much easier it would be 
on your hands to do that than to 
wash dishes with it an hour and a half 
every day. For after all you only spend 
a few moments washing your hands— 
but it’s an hour and a half every day 
that your hands are in the dishpan! 

You thought it was inevitable— 
that you had to wash your dishes 
with kitchen soap. 

And all the time right on your 
kitchen shelf was Lux! Why, there’s 
just nothing you wouldn’t trust to Lux. 

In an instant you tossed Lux into 
your dishpan. You wouldn’t have 
believed anything could be so easy on 
your hands—every bit as easy as 
fine toilet soap. 


Relief from that in-the- 
dishpan look 
It’s the free alkali in kitchen soap that 
does the mischief— that gives your 
hands that in-the-dishpan look. Free 
alkali literally burns up all the beautify- 


ing oils of your skin. Oils that an all- 
wise nature tucked away underneath 
the satin-smooth skin. 


Lux contains none of that dread free 
alkali. It won’t dry the important 
beautifying oils of your hands—won’t 
redden or roughen them. 


When you use Lux in your dishpan, 
it’s like using a fine toilet soap. These 
tissue-thin flakes rid your hands for good 
of that betraying in-the-dishpan look. 


A teaspoonful is enough 


Perhaps you imagine that it’s ex- 
travagant to use Lux for washing 
dishes. That’s because it is hard to 
believe you need such a tiny bit. 


Butyou find it really is true that just 
one teaspoonful washes a whole pan of 
dishes. One teaspoonful will do the 
breakfast or lunch dishes— maybe 
you'll need two teaspoonfuls for the 
dinner dishes. 

Evenso, one package will do all the dishes 
for nearly three weeks — the big new 
package will last six weeks. Get a package 


of Lux today to keep on your kitchen shelf. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 



































IMPORTANT USES FOR LUX 


In addition to the well-known uses 
recommended by great fabric man- 
ufacturers — silks —woolens — fine 
cottons and linens—try Lux for 


Family Laundry Porcelain 
Dishes Shampoo 
Linoleum Rugs 

Paint Automobiles 














terial is at all local 
in its appeal. Since 
he cannot hope for 
the returns that the American producer would 


peal to the emotions. 


ducerorof the public. Thetheatersare smaller 
and less comfortable and often badly venti- 
lated, as they once were here. But what is 
more important is that the people have not got 
the habit of going tothem. The running of the 
films, particularly the projection of them—a 


the same attention given to the music and the 
setting. Altogether the whole business is on 
a less dignified plane and lags behind; but 
this condition is, I think, only temporary. 
Here we have quite the reverse—handsome 
buildings, symphony orchestras, singers, 
lights, prologues or introductions and every 
possible aid to the dressing up of the presenta- 
tion. A great many persons think there is 
too much of this sort of thing. It is true that 
we are forced to hurdle a lot that is irrelevant, 
if it is the picture that we go to see. Music, 
lights and so-called atmospheric prologues do 
not necessarily enhance the value of a good 
picture, nor do they “make” a bad one. The 
exhibitor has brought people to his theater. 
Early film followers had to seek out the film 
theaters where their favorites were being ex- 
hibited. Today there is no such difficulty, for 
the theaters as well as the producers advertise, 
and theaters are solicitous for the comfort of 








““THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 


whether you have 
more enthusiasm 
for the dramatiza- 
tion of mother love or the placing of a tele- 


ing, but were crude because the persons who 
had the original ideas did not have the pa- 


think that at times they are lacking in vision. 
They, like some producers, want to make 
money while the going is good. Several ex- 
hibitors have told me that they did not like 
the policy I have adhered to recently—that 
is, of making only one picture a year. Make 


OW I want to give the best I can, and I 
could not give that if I were to make four 
or five pictures a year. Nor do I believe that 
resent-day conditions are right for the mak- 
ing of many pictures. The costs are high, and 
it is only in the careful work that any prog- 
ress is being made. Why go on giving the 
public the same old pictures simply because 
there is a name to capitalize upon and a trade- 
mark which has been established? 

With a big production there are usually 
two steps in getting it to the public. The 
first of these is what we term road showing; 
and the second, the regular and more profit- 
able method of gradual release to the houses 
devoted regularly to the exhibition of films. 
In road showing the producer rents a theater 
in New York and other large centers and runs 
his film as a regular theatrical attraction, 
having but two performances a day and 
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Paris Knows NO, 


Smarter Lingerte 


: ~ amas : ip 
matter that could be remedied easily—is not four or five, they have argued; you have e . a 
up to the standard in the smallerplaces. The the reputation and the start, and we can all N THE great May White-sales you will find new, fresh Ry 
projection machines seem to chew up the clean up. and Frenchily-smart “Dover” Undergarments in every 

film rapidly, and we retire copies much more . 41} 
. mie r . ‘ . e d S. re re S GAH 
frequently abroad than we do here. Nor is The Pictures Must be Right style the mode demands. Prices are moderate and the most ty) 


famous name ever known to lingerie assures you of styling 
comparable with the very best the Rue de la Paix can offer. 
Batistes and nainsooks—richly embroidered hand-made gar- 
ments—shimmering radiums and crepes de Chine. Look for 
the blue-and-white “Dove’’ label on every garment. 


D. E. Sicner & Co., Inc., 45-55 West 21st St., New York 


“World's Largest Makers of Lingerie” 











Under- 
garments 


Beautiful well made. lingerie 








the public. Perhaps the exhibitor is right, charging regular prices or the scale of the NIGHTGOWNS ENVELOPE CHEMISES BLOOMERS 
| and the long, pretentious showing of films is theater for legitimate plays. We cannot STEP-IN SETS COSTUME SLIPS VESTS 
| what the people want. He is our channel to move into one of the Jarge picture theaters PAJAMAS UNDERSKIRTS BODICES 


the public, and his is a more direct contact. 
When an exhibitor has tried to make pictures, 


and stay as long as we want, and consequently 
the picture is on its way before a great many 
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eA Huge Responsibility W 
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(Continued from Page 36) ( y ~N 
¥Z 
4 ay, 
that with the exception of some of the run the theaters; but Iam not sure that Iam fh.) \ 
cormedies—which are especially popular be- altogether in favor of the usual exhibition of Yy Nj 
cause they are usually short and can be pictures in this country. Af As 
adapted into bills with longer subjects, and Though our knowledge of the public taste AY (| 
because there is a demand for humor that is comes to us only indirectly and usually in the ( Ay) 
hard to supply—no feature film hashad more form of comment and suggestion about pic- Wy Ky, 
than nine thousand five hundred contracts. tures already made which cannot be altered, 
This number is, of course, very high, for I believe that it is obviously the producers A Ip 
though there are who are meeting NY ; 
about eighteen the public’s de- bf. 4 Ar 
thousand picture mands, if they are aN y 
theaters in this met at all. Weare F A 
country and some the instigators and V: j tes 
five to seven thou- the enthusiasts. We ; 
sand schools, lec- must know what \\j Is 
ture halls and the public wants, em \ LD 
other places which even though we ) 4 
occasionally use cannot ever over- Hit 
pictures, many of hear their com- A} Ae 
these are in direct ments as they file a Hh NS 
competition. If a out of a theater, 1) 
picture is booked either pleased or = y 
ll, by one theater or bored. Noone can Hh “ 
chain of theaters it place his fingers on Ws t “ 
necessarily means the pulse of the ‘ f ids , 
that it will not be people and decide AY; +4 f 
shown by a rival to anicety whatis* | & iW by 4 
organization. wanted. The most | Af 
In England there successful people A \ 
are today less than in any work are, I : } 
three thousand suppose, those who 3 « Ad 
theaters and halls are closest to nor- = 4\ 
which use pictures. mal. In creative , 
This difference in work you cannot = ; e 
numbers is true of do what someone 7 es | 
the Continental ~ else wants. You dj * Ree 
countries as well, must do what you i = 
and therefore the want, and hope 5 ig 
foreign producer PHOTO. BY CHARLES WARRINGTON that it is what the Pr Rin aad 
begins at a disad- HERE IS THE MAGIC ROPE THAT public wants. It M 
vantage if his ma- HANGS FROM NOWHERE, USED IN depends upon you re 


S 2 J 
receive if he were to make a picture forhome graph pole. Either can be made interesting S 
consumption only, he is not justifiedin spend- _ pictorially, but, in addition to your enthu- ae x 
ing the same amount of money. But I do _ siasm for either, you must have patience. A VP} LY: 
not believe that the producer need bother _ bully feeling about something is not enough. \ y 
about the locality of his story or the subject There have been, both in the theater and on \ (| 
matter if it is human and has a genuine ap-__ the screen, many plays that were right in feel- j E\A 


cA Business (Contrast tience to work them out to their logical end. A) a p 

Being an actor in films and a producer of ft} 4} 

UT actually, both in productions and in them, I argue from the actor’s and the pro- NZ Oy 
the theaters where they are exhibited, ducer’s viewpoint; but what use are the ck: % 
foreign countries are about six or seven years million-dollar theaters, the orchestras and all A AN 
behind America. There has not been the the equipment if the films are not right? iy } 

money to spend, either on the part of the pro- I have no quarrel with the exhibitors; but I y 
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he has usually failed,and perhaps the producer 
would go just as far wrong if he attempted to 
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CAdventuring - In “Jack “Sar Togs 


FF at the break of day on 

foot or in a car---wandering 
anywhere the road leads---pitch- 
ing camp wherever sunset finds 
you---who wants expensive clothes 
for glorious days like these? 


Smart, practical Jack Tar Togs 
outfits of “Sportime Khaki’---that’s 
what you want when clothes have 
to stand rough wear. 


Planned for the great outdoors--- 
these Jack Tar Togs will be seen 
everywhere this summer---on the 
hike, in the summer camp, in the 
car with a license tag of a distant 
state. 


White jean middies and skirts, 
too; and for links or bridle 
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path, linens and “Sportime 
Khaki” in knickers, Norfolks, 
skirts, bloomers, middies and 
shirts---whatever your taste and 
type demand. 


The cold hard water of camp 
washings cannot destroy the 
jaunty air of Jack Tar Togs. The 
roughest camp wear has little 
power over such fabrics. 


‘Rub ’em, tub ’em, scrub ’em, 
they come up smiling.” For chil- 
dren, misses and women. Only 
at the better shops. 


Write for Vacation Style Book 


for Boys and Girls. Address Dept. L.S., 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


as 
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In the 
Picture 


From left to right, 
the boy wears Style 
01069 and the little 
girl Style 1701. 


Seated on the 
ground is a girl 
wearing Style 4015 
Shirt and Knickers 
471. 

The next girl has 
on Play Suit 1613. 


7 


The pretty girl in 
the linen suit boasts 
three Jack Tar gar- 
ments, Linen Slip- 
over 4043, Knickers 
484 and Shirt 4044. 


The girl next to her 
is clad in Sportime 
Khaki Middy 4014 
and Knickers 462. 
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people have a chance to see it. In a week’s 
run or even in two weeks’ at one of the big 
theaters, there is very little time for word-of- 
mouth advertising, so valuable in all theat- 
ricals, to have any effect. Such preliminary 
showings are not necessarily meant to make 
money and often are carried on at a loss. 
The number of films that have made any 
considerable money in this way can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

D. W. Griffith used this method most suc- 
cessfully with Way Down East, as I did with 
Robin Hood, not only in this country but in 
England and France. At one time I had ten 
theaters under my own management. Before 
the film went to general release I knew just 
what I had. A picture which has been tested 
in this way should be worth more to the ex- 
hibitors than one that has not been tried 
before the public and had this preliminary 
advertising in the two-dollar houses. 

Seriously, all pictures are not worth the 
same amount of money to anybody. They 
cost a varying amount of time and money to 
make, and for one reason or another they 
have a greater or lesser drawing power. I 
have lost money on productions in the past, 
and if I made a picture today that did not 
draw I would hope to be a good loser. I should 
rather break even on something that I thought 
was fine than make money on a picture that 
seemed to me to be a cheat. 

We cannot get ahead either as individuals 
or as an industry by doing the same old thing. 
A letter I received the other day from a boy, 
who has had a small picture machine for sev- 
eral years, seems to me to contain a general 
comment on the film industry. He wanted 
to know if I didn’t have some old film that 
would be thrown away. He gives shows to 
the boys in his neighborhood for five and ten 
cents, but the films are always the same and 
the audiences have not been too pleased re- 
cently. As he rightly adds: ‘You can’t do 
anything with that.” 


Where Standardization Fails 


4 chief reason that so many pictures 
seem alike to the public is because there 
has been an attempt to control and to stand- 
ardize the output of the whole industry. 
Large-scale production is necessary, and per- 
haps even desirable to a certain extent, but 
creative work cannot altogether be controlled, 
standardized or commercialized. 

Good pictures are often made in an incredi- 
bly short time, particularly in a large plant 
where the facilities for everything are at 
hand; but no trail blazing is done in this way. 
Recently a picture at a large studio, for which 
five weeks had been allowed, was made in 
thirteen days! I have not seen it, but I will 
venture to say that in that time, however 
satisfying the result may be as the “killer” 
of an afternoon or evening, it will not be the 
most original or most sincere piece of work. 

Through certain consolidations and amal- 
gamations attempts have been made to con- 
trol the whole business. These groups do not 
necessarily leave out of their consideration 
the independent producer altogether, but 
they wish the independent producer to sell 
his product to them at their own terms. And 
of course there is an ever-ready threat, if he 
doesn’t do so. I believe that the independent 
producer, who is really a pioneer in that he 
is the only man who has time to discover 
things, should be untrammeled in his work, 
and not hampered in getting it to the public. 

There are throughout the country, in every 
town of any size, cheap restaurants that serve 
good average food. They are usually run like 
chain stores, and the food served in all of 
them, whether they are under one manage- 
ment or not, is essentially the same. This is 
quite all right, and from the point of view of 
the public most desirable; but if the owners 
of these restaurants were able to get together 
and to control all chefs so that no food was 
offered to the public except of that sort 
offered in these restaurants, it would not be 
very satisfactory from a gastronomic point of 
view—and the public would be sure to rebel 
soon. 

And yet, this is exactly what has been at- 
tempted in the picture business. The indus- 
try is off to too good a start for consolida- 
tions of companies, chains of theaters and 


eA luge ‘Responsibility 
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attempted dictation of the producer’s policy 
to retard lastingly or to kill the business; but 
such groupings, which tend to discourage in- 
dependent production, postpone the growth 
and logical development of the business. It 
may only be for ten years, which is not long 
in the history of an industry that, in my opin- 
ion, has come to stay; but that ten years will 
be long enough to make sure that certain of 


us, who are now spending our time, energy . 


and money—made in the films—will not be 
in the work when such a period of postpone- 
ment is over. Perhaps in this T am selfish. 

Just as I think that the business is too big 
to be held back long by attempts to over- 
commercialize it, so do I feel that it is too big 
to be lastingly hurt by other interference. A 
great many persons in the business—and 
many out of it—feel that censorship is all 
wrong. I do not. I think it good, but not 
the way itisdone. It seems rather ridiculous 
that persons who spend nine-tenths of their 
time doing something else, and who have no 
special training for the job of censorship 
should be allowed to undo and spoil the work 
of many months. 


The (Censorship Problem 


HAVE always believed that censorship 

should be worked out upon a system of 
signals or guides to the public. Now, when 
a film is passed, you know nothing about it, 
except that the censors in your state, if there 
is censorship, have found it harmless, or, ac- 
cording to their ideas, have made it harmless. 
This does not protect the mother who, 
because of its name, takes her children to see 
a film version of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. A 
system of flags or other general warning that 
would show into what general class a film be- 
longed would be far more helpful. 

We protect our coasts with lighthouses, 
and at bathing beaches a signal is put up to 
indicate dangerous bathing. This may seem 
fantastic, but I think that in it there is the 
basis of an idea that would prove of service 
to the public. I like to be warned myself 
about plays. When I get back to New York, 
after about a year’s absence, I cannot see 
everything; and I like to have friends whose 
judgment I trust tell me the general nature 
of the play, so that I may not waste my time. 
Certain things are suited for special audi- 
ences, and certain plays which are quite 
worthy and entertain a great many people do 
not appeal to me. 

Because a film has once been censored or 
allowed to “get past” does not mean that it 
is suited for all audiences. Otherwise, the 
motion-picture theater, which is the only 
really democratic theater in the history of the 
world—and I mean democratic in the sense 
that it takes everybody in—would become a 
mere children’s theater. We embrace the 
people who go to Coney Island and other 
amusement parks, the people who would pre- 
fer Greek drama or other classics, the persons 
who like good orchestras, and the people who 
just want entertainment. 

The problems of the films—because they 
are conspicuous—will always be much agi- 
tated. I am convinced, however, that things 
will right themselves. There is just as much 
interest today in good pictures as there ever 
was; in fact, there is more. The big produc- 
tions play longer in one theater and to better 
business than they ever did before. In one 
theater here in Hollywood Robin Hood played 
twenty-three weeks and The Covered Wagon 
thirty-five. Thus, in overa year that one the- 
ater had but two pictures. There never was 


a better time for good pictures; and certain . 


small pictures, which are made with very little 
capital and every item spent closely watched, 
have made very handsome profits. It isa bad 
time for those pretentious pictures which cost 
from two to three hundred thousand dollars 
to do and are really nothing but the same old 
story, done in the same old way. 

No, I am not worried about the future of 
the sincere attempts to make pictures. They 
will go right on playing to fine audiences and 
receipts. The very figures of these may not 
be so astounding as formerly, but that will 
not be due to the fact that they are smaller, 
but because the public has so often in the 
past been astounded by the figures of this in- 
dustry. Yes, we will go right on from here. 










































Right from the Nursery 


...new ideas about your baby’s comfort 


For the benefit of babies, a “Baby Health Survey” was 
recently made by Johnson & Johnson. Mothers:all over 
the country were visited in their homes, and asked to 
give helpful hints that could be passed on to you. Here 
are a few of their suggestions. 


“Baby takes better naps,— Keeping his skin smooth with plenty 
of Johnson’s Baby Powder makes my baby sleep much better, 
and seem healthier and brighter.” 


“A rosy complexion,— With a baby, the complexion means the 
whole pink body, and Johnson’s Baby Powder certainly keeps 
this ‘complexion’ soft, smooth, and in healthy condition—it’s a 
real ‘beauty treatment’ for the babies.” 


*“‘Good-tempered babies,—A good baby powder like Johnson’s 
means good-natured babies. I use it generously.” 


“It’s so safe,—We mothers want a powder that doesn’t clog 
the pores, or get pasty or soggy with moisture. Johnson’s dries 
the moisture right up, and stays on longer.” 


“Everybody likes it,—My whole family uses Johnson’s— my 
husband after shaving, and myself and sister for toilette use.” 


In hundreds of homes, selected at random in various parts of the 
country, most mothers prefer Johnson’s Baby Powder. Give your 
baby the benefit of this time-tried Johnson & Johnson product, 
—the first choice for many years with nurses and authorities on 


baby care. 
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IT IS A 
RED CROSS PRODUCT 


Baby Powder 
Best tor Baby-Best for You 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


His knowledge and integrity 
command your confidence. 
You rely on his skill to make 
up the prescriptions of your 
Physician. Your Druggist is 
worthy of your full patron- 
age—not only in time of 
need —but whenever you 
desire any article he sells. 


TRY THE DRUG STORE FIRST 
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Peaceful Pear, you did not know the Hungry Far was such a foe. Oh, do you not for us feel fear, who meet this monster every year? There's just one friend who takes our part against his tricks, 


Highlights in Canning to Refresh 
Your Memory 


ELECT only the freshest of fruits 
and vegetables and can at once. 

Test jars by filling with water and 

sealing tightly; discard any which leak. 

Wash jars thoroughly and invert in 
clean hot water to keep warm until 
needed. 

Use only new rubbers and immerse 
in hot water for ten minutes before 
needed. 

Sort fruit or vegetable and grade as to 
size; wash well. 

Prepare the fruit or vegetable to be 
canned; avoid attempting too much at 
one time. 

Blanch vegetables and some fruits ac- 
cording to the chart. 

Dip all vegetables in and out of very 
cold water—called the ‘“‘cold dip.” 

Pack carefully but rapidly into the 
clean hot jars. 

To each quart of vegetable add one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and to some vegetables 
one or two teaspoonfuls of sugar. 

Put rubbers in place and fill with boil- 
ing water to within one-quarter inch of 
the top. 

After packing fruits in like manner, 
adjust rubbers and fill with boiling sirup 
of proper density to within one-quarter 
inch of the top. 

Adjust covers and partially seal. 

Sterilize the stated time according to 
the chart. 

Count time when water actually boils 
or desired steam pressure is reached. 

At the end of the required time remove 
the jars and seal at once. 

Invert to cool in a place free from drafts 
in order to again test seal. 

Wipe, label, and store in a cool dry 
place. 


Sugar Strup for Canning Fruits 


ENSITY of sirup to use for canning 
fruits depends entirely upon the 

type of product desired. A light or me- 
dium sirup is the best choice for most 
fruits. The density of the sirup seems to. 
have little or no bearing upon the keeping 
qualities of the finished product. 

The following table for sirup making 
gives satisfactory results: 

THIN Sirup. Two cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar to one gallon of water. 

Mepivum Sirvup. Six cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar to one gallon of water. 

Tuick Sirup. Twelve cupfuls of gran- 
ulated sugar to one gallon of water. 

Stir sugar over slow heat until dissolved 
in water and boil for ten minutes; strain 
before using. 

Although both the fruit and the pack 
are bound to influence the quantity of 


The Canning Chart! 
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CHART FOR CANNING FRUITS BY THE ONE- PERIOD COLD- PACK METHOD 











PROCESSING— 
MINUTES 
BLANCH 
FRUIT HOW TO PREPARE OR SCALD | KIND OF SIRUP HOT E 
MINUTES WATER -|__> LBS. 
PRESSURE 
BATH 228° F 
212° F. . 
, Wash, pare, core, slice 1% Thin 20 10 
APPLES, whole . | Baked or cooked in sirup ie Thin 10 ae 
APPLE SAUCE. . | In usual way re 20 10 
Apricots. . . . | Blanch,cold-dip, peel, halve, 
stone 1 Medium 30 10 
BLACKBERRIES . | Wash, hull on Thin 15 10 
BLUEBERRIES. . | Sort, stem, wash a Thin 15 10 
CHERRIES Stem, wash, pit \% Medium 25 10 
CRABAPPLES Wash, pare, core, halve 1% Thin 20 10 
CURRANTS . . Stem, wash a Medium 15 10 
DEWBERRIES . Wash, hull Medium 15 10 
ELDERBERRIES . | Wash, stem a Thin 15 10 
. See ewes Wash 5 in soda* Mediumt 30 25 
GOOSEBERRIES . | Wash, stem 53 Medium 15 10 
GRAPES Stem, wash ses Medium 15 10 
Guavas .. . . | Wash, pare, halve, seed \% Medium 25 15 
HUCKLEBERRIES. | Sort, stem, wash a Thin 15 10 
LOGANBERRIES . | Wash, hull Medium 15 10 
MULBERRIES . . | Wash, stem Thin 20 10 
PEACHES. . . . | Blanch,cold-dip,peel,halve, 
pit 1 Medium 25 10 
Jee Wash, pare, core, slice 1% Thin or medium 30 15 
PINEAPPLE . . . | Wash, pare, slice or cut in 
chunks 10 in sirup Medium 30 15 
le Stem, wash, prick os Medium 20 12 
QuINcEsS . . . . | Wash, core, slice 1 to 2 Medium 20 10 
RASPBERRIES . . | Wash, hull ¥ Thin or medium 15 10 
RHUBARB. . . . | Trim, wash, cut 1% Medium 20 10 
STRAWBERRIES . | Wash, hull os Medium or thick 15 10 




















Note: Time given for processing jars in a hot-water bath outfit applies to quart jars only. Deduct four or 
five minutes from the time given when using pint jars. 


*1 cup soda to 1 gallon water. 





+ Boil 1 hour in sirup before packing. 








CHART FOR CANNING VEGETABLES BY THE ONE- PERIOD COLD- PACK METHOD 


























TIME FOR PROCESSING 
ADDITIONS waa STEAM 
MIN. TO PLUS VATER y 
VEGETABLE HOW TO PREPARE BLANCH BOILING BATH ve 
WATER 212° p. 2 
HOURS MIN. LBS. 
ARTICHOKEHEARTs | Wash, remove leaves 5 Salt 1% 30 15 
ASPARAGUS Wash, cut in even lengths, 
pack tips up 4 Salt 3 40 15 
BEANS, STRING or 
mene) a) cio dis Wash, string, cut or pack 
whole 3to5 Salt 3 40 15 
BEANS, La. Shell, wash 3to5 | Salt, sugar 4 60 15 
Bs. sc ae ol Wash, blanch, pack whole 
preferably Till easily 
skinned | Hot water 
only 2 30 15 
BRUSSELS Sprouts | Wash,removeouterleaves 5 to8 Salt 2 40 15 
CABBAGE .. . . | Wash, shred 5 to 8 Salt 2 40 15 
Carrots ... . | Wash,peelafterblanching 3to5 Salt 2 40 15 
CAULIFLOWER . Wash, separate, let stand 
20 minutes in salt water 3 Salt 1% 30 15 
COLA a 6. oat 8 Wash, cut in inch pieces 5 to 10 Salt 2 40 15 
CHARD STALKS. . | Cut off leaves, wash, cut 
in pieces 5 to 10 Salt - 9 40 15 
Corn oFF Cos. . | Husk, silk, blanch, cut off 
cob 1to3on 
cob Salt, sugar 4 80 15 
CorN ON Cos .. . | Husk, silk 1 to 3 Salt 4 80 15 
EGGPLANT. . . . | Pare, slice, drop in salt 
water 3 Salt 1% 30 15 
GREENS, any kind | Wash thoroughly 15 (in 
steam) Salt 50 15 
MusHrRooms.. . . | Wash, skin, slice 5 Salt 3 40 10 
Oxra.... .. .. | Wash, cut off stems 6 to 8 Salt 4 60 15 
| MP ee Shell, wash 3to8 | Salt, sugar 4 60 15 
PIMIENTOS* . . . | Bake 6 to 8 minutes in 
oven, peel, seed Pack dry 4% 
PUMPKIN Pare, cut in small pieces |10to15(in 
steam) Salt 3 40 15 
RUTABAGAS . . . | Wash, pare and slice 5 Salt 2 40 15 
WE cas es Wash, pare and cut in 
pieces 10to15 (in 
steam) Salt 3 40 15 
SUCCOTASH. . Prepare each vegetable as 
above 3to5 Salt 4 60 15 
SwEET PoTaToEs . | Wash, steam, peel 10 to 15 
(or until 
skins 
slip) se 4 60 15 
TomaTors. . . . | Wash, scald, skin 1to1% Salt 
(no water) 4% 10 10 














Note: Time given for tengo in a hot-water bath outfit applies for quart jars. Fifteen to twenty 


minutes less is a safe time to 


*This applies to half-pint jars or cans. 


low for processing pint jars, an 


a half hour less time for half-pint jars. 








sirup needed when canning fruits, it is 
fairly safe to allow one cupful of water 
for each quart jar of fruit to be packed, 
when making the sirup. 


Approximate Gleanings to the 
Home (anner 


OR the benefit of those housewives 

who have not canned enough to know 
how many jars it is necessary to have at 
hand when canning a certain quantity of 
fruit or vegetable, the following table is 
included : 

PINEAPPLES. One-halfcrate—15 pines— 
yields 16 pint jars. 

CHERRIES. Nine baskets yield 2 pint 
jars, pitted, or 7 pint jars whole. 

Piums. One basket of 14 pounds yields 
25 pint jars. 

STRAWBERRIES. One crate yields 26 
pint jars, canned, or 31 glasses of jam— 
7%-ounce size. 

AspARAGus. Twelve pounds yield 6 
pint jars “‘stalk’”’ and 2 pint jars ‘“‘cut.” 

BEETs. One bushel—by measure— 
yields 32 pint jars. 

Carrots. One bushel—by measure— 
cut in small thin slices yields 40 pint 
jars. 

Corn. One hundred ears—Golden 
Bantam—yields an average of 14 pint 
jars. : 

GREENS. One bushel—spinach—yields 
10 pint jars. One bushel—dandelion— 
yields 13 pint jars. 

Peas. One bushel—pods well filled— 
yields 14 pint jars. 

StRING BEANS. One bushel—cut in 
34-inch pieces and packed closely —yields 
20 pint jars. 

TOMATOES. One bushel—by meas- 
ure—yields 25 pint jars. 

From the experience of Mrs. Edith M. 
Hawley, who cans thousands of jars each 
year. 


(onditions Under Which it ts Wise 
to Home-(an 
Facts Each Housewife Should Consider 


IRST. When your garden has a sur- 
plus which would otherwise go to 
waste. 

SECOND. When your neighbor has a 
garden surplus which he will sell at a 
reasonable price. 

THIRD. When the vegetable-farmer 
huckster has a good fresh supply of some 
one fruit or vegetable which, owing to 
some condition or other, is particularly 
abundant and inexpensive. 

FourtH. When the market is literally 
flooded with a particular kind of fruit or 
vegetable which is fresh but cheap. 

FirtH. Only when the product to be 
canned is at its best. 
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Martex Towels 
Do Wear 
Longer 


Magnified under- 
weave of MaRTEX 
Towel. A firm, 
close-knit fabric 
that wears well and 
costs least in the 
long run. Compare 
with photo at right. 
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Pretty, New Mattex Towels With 
Colors Fast to Boiling, Sun and Soap 


ENCEFORTH the colors used in Martex Turkish 

Towels, Bath Mats and Wash Cloths are guaranteed 
fast (with the exception of a few Bath Mats). You may boil 
these new towels if you like; you may send them to any 
laundry; you may hang them in the sun to bleach. Under 
any and all circumstances of ordinary use and laundering 
their beautiful colored patterns will remain fresh and 
brilliant as long as the fabric lasts. We have been using 
fast colors for nearly a year before making this announce- 
ment and guarantee. 


This is the mbdst important announcement we have ever 
made. Color today plays a very great part in making the 
home beautiful. In the bathroom colored towels soften 
the severity of white tiled walls and white porcelain fix- 
tures. Now you may have Martex Towels, Bath Mats 


and Wash Cloths which contribute the beauty of color 
and offer as great economy as the plainest white towel. 


Better still, we announce these new fast-color MARTEX 
dyes, in conjunction with many new and original pat- 
terns, some of which display three and four colors har- 
moniously used. These new Martex Towels (the only 
multiple-color towels made in America, we believe, which 
are backed by such a guarantee) are now on sale in the 
Linen Department of your favorite store. 


Ask to see them and look for the Martex label, which 
guarantees towels that not only wear longer but remain 
beautiful. 


Ask to see Martex new No. 150 Bath Mat, color guaranteed 
fast. In light blue, delft blue, tan, French gray and pink. 








W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., Philadelphia 
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Why 

“Bargain” Towels 

Cannot Wear 
Well 


Equally magnified 
underweave ofa 


cheap’’ Turkish 
towel, See the loose, 
coarse, weak weave. 

ears out fast. 
Compare with 
photo at left. 


TURKISH TOWELS~BATH MATS-WASH CLOTHS 
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Exclusive Yet Inexpensive frocks 
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. = Of Special Jnterest 
() [l LAiglon dresses at 
$550 $850$]Q50 
——- —— 9 EY = t —— > — 
Booklet illustrating in colors, 


many new LAiglon styles,will 


DAYTIME be sent on request 
FROCKS 
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exclusiveness—at prices that would be low for 
just ordinary frocks. Dealers everywhere are 
featuring these L’Aiglon values—the models shown 
here and dozens more of the newest styles, in 


| LU RENCH styles—Porto Rican handwork — 
a 


French Voiles, Linens from France, Belgium and wardrobe—the 


Ireland, Normandie Swisses, imported Ginghams, 


K-7031—Handmade model of French voile, entirely 
hand drawn and trimmed exquisitely with touches 
of embroidery. Peach, orchid, rose, blue, white. 
Price $10.50. 


L-5019—Smart model of imported gingham, featur- 
ing hand drawn collar, cuffs and pocket trimming, 
finished with a filet lace edge. Blue, black, brown, 
lavender, orange. Price $5.50. 


M-5205—For summer afternoons, this winsome dress 
of fine French voile. The hand drawn collar and 
cuffs are edged with filet lace. White, honeydew, 
salmon, silver, orchid. Price $8.50. 


N-5275—A light afternoon frock of figured Nor- 
mandie voile. The waist is pin-tucked and the dainty 
collar is of real Irish lace. Deep rose, helio, peach, 
blue, black. Price $8.50. 


O-5223—A very graceful model of Normandie fig- 
ured voile, delicately trimmed with Irish lace edging. 
Green, helio, rose, blue, black. Price $8.50. 


P-5263—Swiss dotted voile fashions this delightful 
model. Collar, vest and pockets are made of exquisite 
hand drawnwork and edged with Irish picot. Péach, 
black, blue, helio, rose. Price $8.50. 


All of these dresses are obtainable in sizes 16 to 46 














and a score of other fresh, colorful materials at 
$5.50, $8.50 and $10.50. 

Ask your dealer to show you these dresses as 
well as many other L’Aiglon models from $3.00 
to $16.50. Make your summer wardrobe a L’Aiglon 


most attractive and economical 


you have ever possessed. 


Q-5231—A youthful frock of printed voile has 
smart straight front panel and tiered skirt. White: 
French voile forms the collar and is used for piping 
throughout the dress. Green, helio, blue, black. 
Price $5.50. 


R-5265—Decidedly smart and useful is this dress of 
checked tissue. White French voile is used for pip- 
ing and forms the collar which is edged with real filet 
lace. Pink, helio, tan, blue, black. Price $5.50. 


S-7089—A soft, cool frock of French voile, hand- 
made throughout and cleverly trimmed with rows 
of hand drawnwork and embroidered darts. Blue, 
honeydew, orchid, silver, white. Price $10.50. 


T-7004—This handsome linen frock, made entirely 
by hand, is trimmed with hand drawnwork and has 
white linen collar and cuffs, edged with Irish picot. 
Gold, brown, copen, rose, white. Price $10.50. 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, INc., Biberman Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sa UNITE dignity with individual 

charm and comfort has long been the 
desire and aim of American women in the 
furnishing and decoration of their homes. 


In planning bed chambers, it has often 
been hard for them to secure furniture 
all of whose lines and proportions were in 
accord with a cherished scheme. At times, 
it has even been necessary to adapt the 
room to a suite which the market offered. 


This check on originality has been elimi- 
nated by the wide range of engaging styles 
and colors in which Simmons beds are now 
supplied. There are designs expressing the 
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modern flair for simplicity and others re- 
flecting the finest achievements of the great 
French and English masters. Whatever 
your vision of that bedroom may be, you 
will find a Simmons bed to complete it. 


Simmons mattresses and springs, also, to 
insure you luxurious comfort for the vital 
third of life that you spend in bed. In 
many types, at leading dealers’ everywhere 
—allat the lowest prices they can be built 
of safe, new materials. The Purple Label 
is the finest, most restful mattress made. 


Avoid substitutes. Look for the Simmons 
label—your health and sleep insurance. 


SASL AARP RECS La ake a 


NS 


\ . | \ | 
‘Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


SSE gaa re | 


li 


The rich, soft rose of curtains and bed covers floods this 
Materials 
may be linen taffeta, Burma or Alyth cloth, |} 
The flounces of covers and roll 
bolsters are of silk taffeta. The wall may be either 
stenciled or papered in two tones of warm café au ait. 
Note the high draping of the curtains at the French 


interesting chamber with cheerful color. 
‘ain 


linen or gingham. 


windows. Rug is plum or heliotrope chenille or wilton. 
French prints. Queen Anne mirror. 
sticks and lamp. Beds, chifforette and table from a :m- 
plete new suite of Simmons furniture, in pearl gray, 
blue and darker gray. Supplied also in ivory and fini.hes 
reproducing walnut and mahogany. Bed is Design 1 29. 
For nine other interesting schemes of decoration, write 
for **Restful Bedrooms’ to The Simmons Comp.ny, 
1347 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons 
Limited, goo St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Que/et. 


Brass candk- 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 
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First heat the plank 
in a hot oven and 
then rub it over 
quickly with butter 
or margarin, Then 
pile up the cooked 
and seasoned maca- 
roni in the center of 
the plank. Maca- 
roni in fanciful 
forms is excellent. 


The onions and to- 
matoes should be 
skinned, scooped 
out, and filled ac- 
cording to direc- 
tions with a nicely 
seasoned stuffing, 
after which they are 
ready to be disposed 
on the hot oak plank 
about the macaroni. 


Vegetable Dinners and Tonics Too 


O YOU ever recall, perhaps 
with a shudder, the bowl 
Bi of sulphur and molasses 
1} which in your childhood 
i| mother was wont to prepare 
B| at this season of the year? 
Do you not, even yet, in 

et fancy taste the sickish sticky 
mass which was your regular morning por- 
tion? Or perhaps it was iron—that was even 
worse—pills that would lose their sugar coat- 
ing or escape from the spoonful of jelly in 
which they were hidden. 

Those were dreadful times, were they not? 
The season was almost ruined for many of us 
by the spring dosing which stern parents 
inflicted upon us. And yet, they had the 
correct idea. Nowadays we know that our 
sulphur and our iron and all the other good 
minerals and similar attributes which make 
rosy cheeks and firm flesh are all to be had 
in the vegetables which should go to the 
making of a large part of our diet. 

It is of these vegetables that we should 
eat largely during the trying days of the first 
warm weather. Vegetable dinners, if nicely 
planned and prepared, will prove most ac- 
ceptable to the family already surfeited with 
the heavier meals of the cold weather, and 
they offer infinite variety as well. 


Planked Vegetables 


se. make a very tasty and sufficient 
dinner when happily combined, and one 
that is rather simple of preparation as well, 
which is no small item on busy days. The 
plank may be the same one which is used for 
steak or even for fish if it is well scoured, 
calded and heated well before the vegetables 
are arranged on it. A new plank must be 
seasoned well in a hot oven for some time be- 
fore it is used, then it should be rubbed with 
butter or some other fat several times, being 
returned to the oven after each coating of 
the fat. 

For the plank dinner one will select vege- 
tables which harmonize well, or which com- 
plement each other. Bermuda or other 
onions of medium size, tomatoes and spin- 
ach, with macaroni to take the place of pota- 
toes, will make an attractive and delicious 
dinner. Cook the macaroni, broken into inch 
pieces, in boiling salted water; when tender 
rinse it with cold water, and mix with it a 
little melted butter and grated cheese. It 
has the place of honor in the center of the 
plank, while around it go the onions and the 
tomatoes, alternately, each nicely stuffed. 





STUFFED ONtons are prepared by peeling 
the onions and scooping out the centers 
with a curved grapefruit knife, then boiling 


By Caro.ineE B. Kinc 


them in salted water until tender but not 
broken; boil centers, too, and chop this por- 
tion, and mix with a cupful of soft bread 
crumbs and a quarter of a cupful of chopped 
walnut meats, also a bit of chopped parsley. 
Season the stuffing well and mix with it two 
tablespoonfuls of softened butter. Fill the 
onions and put a tiny bit of butter on each. 
This makes enough for six onions. 


STUFFED TOMATOES are scalded, skinned, 
scooped out and prepared in the same way 
with the exception that nuts are omitted 
when making the stuffing. Season highly. 


SprnacH TIMBALES are prepared next. 
One quarter peck of spinach, thoroughly 
washed, is first boiled in as little water as 
possible, then drained and chopped fine, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, paprika and a 
little nutmeg, then moistened with one or 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, or white sauce, 
and mixed with a well-beaten egg. Form the 
spinach in little mounds or timbales and 
place about the tomatoes and onions; sprin- 
kle the macaroni with grated cheese and 
place the plank in a hot oven until the toma- 
toes are tender and the macaroni delicately 
browned. Serve on the plank, placing the 
latter on a large meat platter or tray. Accom- 
pany with hot biscuits, and follow this course 
with a fruit salad which may act as dessert 
also. Black coffee with a wafer will complete 
a very satisfactory dinner. 


Spanish Beans 


Wie a light green salad this combina- 
tion will prove a meal for an epicure, and 
a hearty one at that, for the beans are filled 
with protein and other necessary and health- 
ful properties. To make this good dish, soak 
a pint of red kidney beans overnight, and 
in the morning parboil them and drain well. 
Peel and cut into pieces five or six medium- 
sized tomatoes, or use half a quart can of this 
vegetable, and add to them an onion chopped 
fine, and a very few tiny shreds of garlic. Place 
the beans in a pottery casserole, or in a heavy 
baking dish with a cover, add the tomatoes 
and onions, and fill the dish with boiling 
water. Add a generous tablespoonful of but- 
ter and cover closely, place'in the oven and 
leave to simmer several hours, adding more 
water if necessary. Half an hour before 
serving add a Spanish pimiento cut in small 
pieces, also a green pepper chopped coarsely, 
season nicely with three teaspoonfuls of salt, 
half a teaspoonful each of pepper and pa- 
prika, and a dash of cayenne pepper, thicken 


with a tablespoonful of butter rubbed to a 
paste with one of flour. Return to the oven 
to cook for ten to fifteen minutes longer. 
Serve in the casserole. As Spanish beans 
make a hearty dinner, I have suggested only 
a light green salad to follow, with perhaps 
some very delicate and airy dessert, a gelatin 
pudding, apple snow or some similar dish. 


cA Vegetable Mixed Grill 


OR individual service, this comprises a 

thick slice of tomato, a large mushroom 
cap, stuffed, a few California potatoes, and 
glazed carrots or sautéd corn. Cut the to- 
matoes in halves crosswise, without peeling 
them, and brush each cut surface with melted 
butter. Sprinkle with finely chopped parsley 
and green pepper, and season nicely with 
salt and pepper. Then broil or, at the top 
of a very hot oven, cook to a rich brown. 


STUFFED MusHroom Caps require large 
fresh mushrooms; peel these and remove 
stems; allow two or three caps if of medium 
size to each helping—one will answer if they 
are unusually large. Chop the stems well, 
and mix with two cupfuls of fine soft bread 
crumbs, season with one teaspoonful of salt 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, and 
add three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
also two teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley and 
half a grated onion. Fill the caps well, 
mounding the filling up in peaks, place in a 
baking pan, and pour a little stock or hot 
water mixed with melted butter about them. 
Bake fifteen minutes, then place under the 
broiler to become brown. 


CALIFORNIA PoTATOES require large white 
potatoes which should be pared and cut into 
eighths, lengthwise, then boiled in salted 
water until tender but not broken. Mean- 
time sauté two medium-sized finely chopped 
onions in two tablespoonfuls of butter till a 
light brown. Pour over the potatoes and 
cover with finely chopped parsley. 


GLazep Carrots are prepared by cutting 
winter carrots into slices half an inch thick. 
Boil these until tender in unsalted water, then 
place in a baking pan, with butter or margarin 
to cover the bottom of the pan, and sprinkle 
the carrots with salt, pepper and granulated 
sugar. Bake, basting occasionally, until brown. 


Sautép Corn, which should be prepared 
from fresh corn when possible, may also be 
made with canned corn, if well drained. 
Melt two large tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
frying pan and turn in the corn, merely cut 


(Continued on Page 141) 




























Randolph Cuties 
Socks Are 


Beauties 


Daintiest of all child- 
ren’s fancy top socks— 
and the only real Cuties. 


Patterns and colorings are 
exquisite and only the very 
best yarns are used, yet prices 
are moderate. 


Generously sized, they fit 
better and wear longer. 


Also, Randolph Cuties 
Sports Hose, % length, mer- 
cerized, for larger boys an 
girls. 


If your dealer hasn’t Cuties, 
send us his name. If you en- 
close $1 we will send you 
sample assortment, our se- 
lection. Be sure to state size 
and whether you want Sox 
for Tots or Cuties Sports, % 
length hose. This offer for a 
limited time only. 


Randolph Cuties are the only 
genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark on every pair. 


RANDOLPH MILLS 


Dept. A-5, Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 








Write for ‘The Three Sockdolagers,”” 
an illustrated booklet for the kid- 
dies. It is free, if you send 
your dealer’s name. 





SOX FOR TOTS 
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fx Hostess’ full measure of success 
comes not only from dainty methods 
of service but from what is served. 


For instance, there is nothing more 
acceptable for a light dessert than 
NABISCO, the aristocrat of dessert wafers, 
with its two zephyr-like wafers enclos- 
ing a delicious creamy filling. 








Then there is HARLEQUIN with its 
triple layers of golden wafers enclosing 
delectable creamy fillers; and FEsTINO, 
the sugar wafer which looks and tastes 
like an almond. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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The spinach must first be washed with particular care, cooked in the least possible quantity of 
water, drained and chopped fine. Season as suggested and form into mounds or timbales, 
using a small greased tin timbale mold. Place these in the niches left for them on the plank. 


Vegetable Dinners and Tonics Too 


(Continued from Page 139) 


from the cob if fresh, well drained if canned; 
stir occasionally, and add a few pieces of 
canned pimiento. When a pale brown it is 
ready to serve, and merely requires season- 
ing. When serving the mixed grill, arrange 
one or two pieces of tomato, one or more 
mushroom caps, a helping each of the pota- 
toes and carrots or corn on each plate, taking 
care that they are nice and hot. Garnish 
with a spray of parsley or water cress. 


Eggplant Italienne Combination 


T= vegetable dinner, comprising egg- 
plant Italienne, glazed onions, and as- 
paragus tips au gratin, with a salad of celery, 
oranges and walnuts to follow, will make a 
very wholesome and substantial dinner. 

Eggplant Italienne makes a very satisfac- 
tory meat substitute. Pare and slice thin one 
large or two small eggplants. Grate enough 
cheese to make one cupful and mix with one 
well-beaten egg, a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley and a few spoonfuls of milk or 
cream. Season with half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful each of pep- 
per and paprika, and spread the eggplant 
slices with the mixture. Put the slices to- 
gether sandwich fashion, press lightly and 
dip in flour, then in beaten egg, and finally in 
fine bread crumbs or cracker dust. Sauté in 
hot fat until brown, turning carefully with a 
spatula or pancake turner. 


GLAZED ONIONS are most delicious when 
very small white onions are used, though 
larger ones may be preferred, as they are not 
so tedious to prepare. Peel the onions and 
place them over the fire in cold water, bring 
‘o the boiling point and cook for five minutes, 
then drain, place in a shallow baking dish 
ind add one tablespoonful of butter, and if 
onvenient a quarter cupful of meat stock, 
ra beef cube dissolved in hot water may be 


used very satisfactorily. Cover the dish and 
cook slowly, fifteen to twenty minutes, then 
remove the cover, sprinkle the onions with 
powdered sugar and finish cooking. When 
brown and tender and juicy, remove from the 
oven to a serving dish. The onions should 
absorb all the liquid in the pan. 


ASPARAGUS Tips AU GRATIN may have for 
its foundation the delicious canned tips, or if 


the fresh are available, use them by all means, 
cooking the tips in boiling salted water till 


tender; then drain and arrange in a baking 
dish. If canned tips are used omit the pre- 
liminary cooking. Cover with a nicely sea- 
soned rich white sauce, and top the dish with 
fine dry bread crumbs and sprinkle with 


grated cheese. Brown in a hot oven. 


Hotchpotch 


HIS single dish is an entire meal in itself, 
and a very tasty, appetizing meal at that. 
I would suggest that it be followed by a salad 
containing nuts of some description in order 
that more protein be provided, and for a 
sweet, a custard pudding or a delicate cocoa 


blancmange with cream will be very good. 


For the hotchpotch pare a medium-sized 
summer squash and cut it into small squares; 
scald and peel three large tomatoes and cut 
them in quarters, or use half a quart can of 
tomatoes, also corn cut from four ears, or one 
cupful of canned corn. Chop fine one medium- 
sized onion and simmer it till brown in a 
frying pan with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
then turn it into a casserole, and arrange the 
squash, tomatoes and corn in the dish also. 
Season with one teaspoonful of salt and a 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, and cover 
closely, then simmer for an hour, remove 
cover and dot over with a tablespoonful of 
Cook, uncovered, until the squash 


butter. 


is very tender. Serve with boiled rice. 





Dot each stuffed onion and tomato and each little spinach timbale as well with a piece of 
butter. Sprinkle the macaroni generously with grated cheese and tuck the whole plank into a 
hot oven—500°F .—to cook until the tomatoes are soft and the cheese and crumbs browned. 




















I’ you have an invalid or a con- 
valescent to care for—or if any 
members of your family suffer from 
acid stomach, or any other form of 
indigestion—or even if they just 
have “finicky” tastes, you have 
much to be thankful for in Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 

You can tempt the most jaded 
appetites with the dainty dishes it 
makes. It has a particular food 
value—aiding digestion —and is in- 
valuable in combination with other 
nutritious foods. 

Two dishes which most people 
are sure to relish and which are 
highly beneficial may be prepared 
as follows: 


Lemon Jelly 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup cold water 
2 cups boiling water 

34 cup sugar 14 cup lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar 
and stir until dissolved; then add lemon 
juice. Strain into mold, first dipped in cold 
water, and chill. 


Orange Jelly 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
V4 cup cold water 2 cups boiling water 
1 cup sugar 1 cup orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 


Make same as Lemon Jelly. 


NOTE: If desired for a Dessert, add fruits 
or berries, fresh or canned, and serve with 
whipped cream. For a salad, serve on let- 
tuce leaves, substituting vegetables for the 
fruit, with salad dressing. 
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T eee things to eat, in the form 


of dainty and original salads, 
desserts, meat, fish, and egg dishes, 
may be prepared in many delightful 
ways with Knox Gelatine. 


Here are two recipes, equally at- 
tractive for a simple home luncheon 
or the most elaborate dinner: 


Pineapple and Rice Mold 
¥ envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Y cup scalded pineapple juice 

Y cup cold water 1% cup sugar 

Few grains salt 1 cup cooked rice 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
1 cup whipped cream 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes; 
dissolve by standing cup in hot water. Add 
scalded pineapple juice, sugar and salt to 
rice. Strain into this the gelatine and mix 
thoroughly; cool slightly; add whipped 
cream and lemon juice. Turn into molds 
lined with slices of canned pineapple, or 
cut up pineapple may be added to the 
juice. Chill; serve with or without whipped 
cream. Other fruits may be used in place 
of pineapple, and candied cherries added 
for garnishing. 


Jellied Asparagus Salad 

1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

lcupcold water 3 slices onion 

2 cups mild vinegar 3 cloves 

Few grains salt 3 cups asparagus tips 
Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes. 
Add onion and cloves to vinegar; bring to 
boiling point. Strain; add soaked gelatine. 
Turn mixture into mold, which has been 
rinsed in cold water, to the depth of about 
half an inch. When it has stiffened some- 
what, lay strips of red pepper or pimento 
across; carefully arrange asparagus tips 
over this, adding a few spoonfuls of jelly to 
hold them in place. When firm, fill mold 
with jelly which has been allowed to 
thicken slightly. Unmold in nest of crisp 
lettuce leaves and serve with mayonnaise. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 





Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
General Use 


113 Knox Ave. 


FREE—Additional Menus & Recipes 


Menus—and recipes for seasonable salads and 
dainty desserts—as well as all sorts of hints on 
serving and entertaining attractively—will come 
to you free upon request if you mention your 
grocer’s name and send 4 cents for postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. tine 








Same Sparkling Gela- 
with Lemon 


Flavoring in sepa- 


Johnstown, N. Y. rate envelope. 















































Purity 
makes that good ham flavor! 


HERE’S no mystery about 

what goes into Underwood 

Deviled Ham. Nothing but 
prime whole hams, chopped fine, 
and pure spices. : 


No substitutes, no by-products, no 
adulterants. Underwood Pure Dev- 
iled Ham is as clean and wholesome 
as anything cooked in your own 


“TASTE 
home. 


THE 
TASTE” : ; 

Try it for sandwiches next time! 
Tempt the family’s appetite with 


Underwood 
Pure 


Deviled H AM 


Send for free book of tempting recipes 
WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years 
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the floral decoration. 


When your table is set with handsome china or silver there should be a studied simplicity in 
Garden flowers, such as dahlias and cosmos, by their very plainness 
center one’s attention on the Sheffield plate which decorates so completely the table above. 


‘Ring a (Ghange With Rhubarb 


By Mary Mason WriGHT 






mw |LIUBARB is one of the first 
usa) fresh plants of the spring- 
bia] time, and one that has the 

¢| flavor of fruit with all its 
mi] tonic properties. Use it 
freely in the interim between 
@! the winter apples and the 
He] season of strawberries and 
cherries, and in combination with these when 
they are high in price. It is adaptable for 
making a great many delicious dishes and 
conserves. 


STEWED RHUBARB is very good, but baked 
rhubarb is even better. Place in a covered 
baking dish one pound of rhubarb cut into 
short lengths, without peeling. Add one cup- 
ful of sugar and a quarter of a cupful of water. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven until 
the rhubarb is tender. Occasionally one may 
add, to give a variety in flavor, a little of the 
outer rind of orange or lemon, or a bit of 
ginger root or preserved ginger. A few raisins 
or prunes, or figs cut into small pieces, are a 
pleasing addition. 


SpiceD RHUBARB is particularly nice to 
serve with spring lamb. For each three 
pounds of the rhubarb measure out one tea- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, half a tea- 
spoonful each of ground cloves and allspice, 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg. Be sure and use only level measure- 
ments of the spices and tie them in a thin 
muslin bag. Place half a cupful of vinegar, 
half a cupful of water, and two pounds of 
sugar in a preserving kettle, add the bag of 
spices and simmer for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes; remove the spice bag and add the 
rhubarb cut up in two-inch lengths and one 
pound of well-washed raisins. Simmer until 
thick. If wished for future use seal in the 
usual way in sterilized glasses. 


STRAWBERRIES IN RHUBARB JELLY. Strain 
enough stewed green rhubarb to give one cup- 
ful of juice. Soak two tablespoonfuls of gran- 
ulated gelatin in a quarter of a cupful of cold 
water for five minutes. Place in a saucepan 
over the fire the one cupful of rhubarb juice 
and an equal quantity of canned-pineapple 
juice. When this mixture comes to a boil stir 
in the softened gelatin, sweeten with sugar to 
taste—about a quarter of a cupful—and tinge 
a very delicate green, using a little vegetable 
coloring. Pour this into individual molds 
which have been wet with cold water, filling 
the molds about two-thirds full. When the 
gelatin begins to stiffen drop in some large 
ripe strawberries which have been generously 
dipped in powdered sugar. When firm, turn 
out and serve with sweetened whipped cream, 
garnished with strawberries. 


RHUBARB AND BANANA Compote. Place 
two cupfuls of sugar and one cupful of water 


in a saucepan and boil to a thick sirup; then 
drop in one pint of rhubarb cut in short 
lengths, add two bananas cut in half-inch 
slices, and two or three figs cut up into tiny 
bits. Simmer for twenty minutes or until the 
mixture is a thick compote. Flavor with one 
teaspoonful of vanilla or with a little of the 
outer rind of an orange, grated. 

Serve with whipped cream with or without 
a rice border. 


RHUBARB PLoMBIER. Take a quart of fine 
red rhubarb stalks cut up into short lengths; 
add a quarter of a cupful of water and stew or 
bake to a pulp; then pass through a sieve. 
Make a sirup with two cupfuls of sugar and 
one cupful of water and add this to the rhu- 
barb pulp. Let cool and add one cupful of 
mashed strawberries to which a quarter of a 
cupful of sugar has been added. Pour into a 
two-quart freezer, pack in the usual way, and 
turn until the mixture begins to thicken. 
Then stir in one cupful of cream, whipped, 
and continue the freezing. Place in a mold, 
cover tightly, seal with a strip of buttered 
cloth, and pack down in ice and salt for three 
hours. When ready to serve, dip the mold 
quickly in and out of hot water and turn out 
on a shallow dish. Garnish with macaroons 
and fine large strawberries. 


RHUBARB PINEAPPLE SHERBET. Combine 
one cupful of crushed pineapple with one 
cupful of stewed rhubarb, adding the juices 
of one lemon and one orange. Make a sirup 
with one and a half cupfuls of sugar and 
one cupful of water; when cool, stir the fruit 
pulps into this. Dilute with half a cupful 
or so of water or pineapple juice, if at hand. 
Turn into a two-quart freezer and partly 
freeze. Then stir in one stiffly beaten egy 
white and continue the freezing. If a fine- 
grained sherbet is wished, add a cupful o/ 
water to the fruits and strain the fruits from 
the juice, using only the juice. 


RHUBARB BATTER Puppinc. Cut into 
short lengths enough red rhubarb to make 
one pint, add one cupful of plumped raisins, 
one cupful of sugar, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg or ground cin 
namon. Mix fruit, sugar and spices together 
and place them in a buttered baking dish. 
Make a batter, using half a cupful of milk, 
two eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter 
or margarin, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and onc 
and a half cupfuls of flour. Mix in the 
usual way and pour this over the fruit mix- 
ture; bake at 375 degrees Fahrenheit for one 
hour. Serve with an orange or lemon sauce. 
To plump raisins, use the seedless variety, 
wash them, place them in a wire strainer 
over a steaming teakettle, covering them with 
the teakettle lid. Let them steam until they 
are plump. 
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It happened at Wyndecrest, the charming 
Dickerson farm residence, outside of Dayton, 
Ohio. The letter from Mrs. Dickerson reads: 


“Each spring it has been necessary to 
have the French doors and the ceiling of 
the porch varnished because of their weather- 
beaten appearance. Last summer we had an 
old reliable painter do the work and he made 
a bet with us that he would put a varnish 
stain on those doors that would remain just 
as bright and unclouded the year after as 
it did when it was just put on. 

“He then handed us a can marked Valspar 
Varnish-Stain which he put on the doors; 
then Valspar Varnish for the ceiling. Still I 
was skeptical. 

“The winter has been most severe. Rain 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 





The Painter Wins His Bet! 


and snow have beaten around our house, 
but the doors and ceiling remain beautifully 
bright and unchanged by the weather. No 
wonder Mr. Painter’s eyes twinkled when 
he made so generous a guarantee, for he bet 
on a sure thing.” 

All three forms of Valspar—Valspar Var- 
nish, Valspar Varnish-Stains and Valspar- 
Enamels—are immune to damage from 
weather and water. Their durability has 
astonished the most skeptical. They come 
through almost unbelievable service without 
harm! 

Send for a sample can of these finishes! 
The coupon below will save you money. 
Use it today! 











VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN 
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Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 












VALENTINE 5 


VARNISH. 
0 Ne ton STAIN 
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This Coupon is. worth 20 to 6O Cents 








special price.) Print full mail address plainly. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for 
each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only one Valspar-Stain . . [1 
sample per person of each product supplied at this Sento Coler__. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 











Valspar .... (J 





Dealer’s Name 


Valspar-Enamel ([] 





























Dealer’s Address State Coler 
eer Your Name 
The famous 
Valspar Your Address. City 
boiling water test. L. H. J. 5-24 
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RICK RACK 
and TAT RIM 


he two daintiest trimmings 
are sO easy to use 


Nufashond Rick Rack and Nufashond Tatrim 
adorn whatever they trim, and any woman can 
apply them. 


The Rick Rack is used as edging, insertion and 
for flowers on the charming, easily made luncheon 
set shown above. 


The Tatrim adds a touch of fineness to the 
simple little frocks of mother and kiddy. 


Both have many other .uses. 


Look for this sign on 

the dealer’s door or Free Samples and 
window. If he handles Luncheon Set 
the best in little things Instructions 
you can depend upon 

the ’quality of all his 


merchandise. Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 


A postcard to Nufashond will bring you gen- 
erous samples of both Rick Rack and Tatrim. 
Also instructions that show exactly how to 
make the pretty Nufashond Luncheon Set, 


Nufashond Middy Lac- Nufashond Shoe Lacers Nufashond Nufashond Sou- Nufashond Shoulder Nufashond Elas- Nufashond Bias Nufashond Edgetrim—_ Nufashond Nufashond 
ers and Braid—a smart with fabric tip, self-color. Rick Rack— tache Braid—firm, Strapping for dainty lin- tics—-with the live- Bands — Most pop- a dainty finish, for your Corset Lacers— Lingerie Braid— 
braid and a lacer with the Won't rust, tear the hose, thebraid with silky. For knot-work gerie. So easily attached ly stretch—all the ular of edgings and own and the children’s Fabrictipwillnot washes beautifully. 
fabric, self-color tip. nor come off, saucy points. and braiding. — washes beautifully, widths you want. trimmings, summer frocksandaprons, rust. Self-color, Bodkin attached. 
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oycrence in Dour Oven: By Mabel Jewett Grosby 
Perfect Pie and Pastry Yours if You Take its Temperature 
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= 9@=q|HE home kitchen takes on a professional If the pie has a filling which has already been cooked but 
aa Ad) air he ba oven pape pe nya! has been CHART FOR PASTRY BAKING BY TEMPERATURE is na baked with two crusts, as, o example, a mince pie, 
w95| introduced as a part of the baking equip- ; ; , use the same temperature, 450° F.; the time required will 
ment. The use of a little portable oven Two-Crust Pies, uncooked filling . <a y 84 wd * aa be about thirty minutes. — ; 
thermometer in your range oven, no matter Two-Crust Pies, cooked filling. . . . 450° F. for 30 min. Turnovers made of plain or flaky pastry will also re- 
what kind of range you are using, makes Fruit “Deeps,” uncooked filling . . 4 =. Hg ned . min. quire the 450° F. oven for ten to fifteen minutes. 
@2/) XB an accurate science of your oven baking. Chace in eadinttiies .- .aet.ichem Mince pie may also be baked in a semi-open form which 
225 sao) The most interesting fact about baking Open Pies, uncooked custard filling. . 450°F. for 15 min. I call ‘‘cross-cut’’ because strips of the pastry are laid 
with a thermometer guide is that it is adaptable to all dian Sia ans diltie ae ror 7 min. across the filling in latticework fashion. Other cooked 
types of ranges and range ovens. If you are fortunate Ee ne snd 375° F for 20 min, fillings, as rhubarb or cranberry conserve, may also be 
enough to possess one of the newer ranges equipped with Pastry Shell. . . . ..: .. . . 500°F. for 12 min. baked in this way. A hot oven, 450° F., will be needed for 
an oven-heat regulator, so much the better. But if you Cheese Straws. . . . . . + - - ~ 500°F. for 10 min. about twenty minutes. 
haven't one, the little portable oven thermometer is within hen ure *: Seer or reed i a me There are two types of ‘“‘open-face”’ pies, those with 
reach of every a yr care, It 1s a a Puff Paste, Patties, Turnovers or Tarts 550° F. for 12 to 15 the uncooked fillings, like custard, squash or pumpkin, and 
To use a portable oven thermometer place it in the oven min. those with the cooked fillings, like lemon meringue. In 
when it is cold or just warm. The mercury in the column a” a ERAS ALTON a either case the pie plate is lined with a plain pastry and a 














fluted edge is made. When the filling | 

is uncooked, it is poured into a pas- 
try shell, also uncooked. Some find 
it easier to place the pastry shell 
in the oven, and then pour the 
filling in. In any case, a cus- 
tard filling should be warm 
when poured into the pastry 
_ Shell. The baking of the pie 
will then be more even. Bake 
for fifteen minutes at 450° F. 
to set the pastry rim and then 
reduce the heat to 325° F., 
which is the temperature at 
which custard mixtures bake 
best without curdling, and 
bake for about thirty minutes 
more or until the custard is set. 

Another uncooked pie filling re- 

sembling a soufflé is best baked 
by this same plan of temperature 

reduction. Note the chart for exact 
temperatures required. 

The oven for a pastry shell to be baked before a 
cooked mixture is placed in it must be even hotter, if 
the shape is to be perfectly retained. Chill thoroughly 
and bake at 500° F. until browned—about twelve min- 
utes. Cool the filling well before pouring it into the 
baked shell. Then cover with meringue. 

These directions insure a perfect meringue: Beat 
the whites of eggs until very stiff. Then, for each egg 
white add two tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar; 


will then rise gradually as the heat in the 
oven increases. If possible, always 
place the thermometer on the same 
rack on which the baking is to be 
done, and as near the center as 
is practicable. It is always 
well to make a mental if not 

an actual note of the pans to 

be placed in the oven. Then 
the position for the thermom- 
eter can be determined so that 

it will not have to be moved 
later. This eliminates too 
much manipulation with the 
oven door open. 

By following the tempera- 
ture chart given on this page 
for the baking of pies and pas- 
tries, and regulating your oven 
accordingly, you will find the task 
of baking greatly simplified. The 
perfect pie and pastry is yours to make. 

Just a bit of explanation as guidance: 

First, to obtain the best results in pie baking, the 
pastry should be very cold before it goes into the oven. 
“Cold pastry and a hot oven” is a cardinal rule. It 
applies to all pastries, but more particularly to puff 
paste. Always chill puff paste thoroughly before bak- 
ing. Even the everyday pie will be the better for a 
previous five minutes’ sojourn in the refrigerator. 

A well-known example of a two-crust pie with an 
uncooked filling is the ordinary apple or peach pie 





























































which has an 
upper and an 
under crust. 
Bake at 450° F. 
for thirty 
minutes, then 
at a slightly re- 
duced heat, 
400° F., for an- 
other ten min- 
utes to finish 
cooking the 
fruit. Thesame 
ingredients 


which are used 
for a pie of this 
sort are some- 
times baked in 
i. deep dish with 

single upper 
crust. They are 
usually called 
apple or peach 
‘““deeps’’ and 
require the 
Same tempera- 


ture and time. 


— 
























beat again un- 
til stiff and add 
another table- 
spoonful of 
sugar for each 
egg white, and 
the flavoring. 
Beat again and 
arrange by 
spoonfuls or 
force througha 
pastry bag onto 
pie or pudding. 
Brown deli- 
cately in a slow 
oven at 300° F. 
for fifteen min- 





















utes. 

Puff paste, 
made into 
patty cases, 
turnovers or 
tarts,needs hot- 
test of ovens— 
500° F. to 550° 
F.—for desig- 
nated time. 








A meringue is the crowning glory 
of many a company pie and if it 
is baked with a thermometer in 
the oven it will never be tough or 
oozing tiny brown “ dewdrops.” 


When two-crust pies with un- 
cooked fillings of fruit, like ap- 
ples, are baked by temperature, 
the fruit is never underdone nor 
the crusts either soggy or burnt. 












When asked what kinds of pie she had, the old lady replied, “ Three 
kinds, open-faced, cross-cut and ‘civered,’ but they're all mince.”” Thus 
the “cross-cut” lends variety when the filling used is a cooked one. 























A custard pie may be filled in 
the oven if it is done speedily. 
Before tucking a pastry shell into 
@ hot oven prick well with a fork 
to prevent blistering and chill. 


An attractive glaze is formed on 
puff paste tarts or patties if the 
tops are carefully brushed with 
milk or beaten egg. Always bake 
at the bottom of a very hot oven. 
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How to Make Jam and Jelly 
with One Minute’s Boiling 


An Easier Way That Never Fails 
By Ann Procror 


HINK of making pure grape jelly 

in the dead of winter, or the best 
strawberry jam you ever tasted with 
only one minute’s boiling! Yet in three 
years both have become actual facts 
in about 5,000,000 homes. 


The reason is that jelly making is 
no longer an uncertain process for 
which one must have a special knack 
and fresh fruits. On the contrary, it is 
now an exact year-round cooking op- 
eration, as accurate and simple as the 


The Certo method is so simple. Bring 
fruit and sugar to a boil, add Certo 
and boil one minute. Then skim and pour 
into glasses and everything is done. Ex- 
act recipes are given with bottle for each 
fruit because fruits vary in jelly making 
properties. Follow the Crrto recipes 
carefully and your jams, jellies and mar- 
malades will always be good and keep 
indefinitely. 

The Certo method is also economical. 
With its one minute boiling period no 


process of mathemat- 
ics by which two plus 
two makes four. Any 
woman who will follow 
simple directions can 
now easily and any 
time of the year make 
a jelly that is spar- 
kling, of perfect color. 
tender, quivering—all 
that jelly should be. 

No more long hours 
over a hot stove on a 
summer day! No more 
spoiled batches of fruit 
and sugar because the 
jelly “will not jell”! 
Tears and disappoint- 
ments, @ common ex- 
perience at jelly-mak- 
ing time, are now 
changed to smiles and 
enthusiasm! The new 
method eliminates all 
the worry, all the fail- 
ures, lots of labor and 
gives perfect results. 

Experts in jam and 
jelly making have 
known there is a cer- 
tain property or sub- 
stance in some fruits 
which made the juice 
“jell” or set when boiled 
with sugar. They, there- 
fore, made jelly with 
fruit which had not 
fully ripened, because 
this property seemed 








STRAWBERRY JAM 


Wash and hull 1 quart fresh 
strawberries, cut in halves, or 
crush slightly with a wooden 
masher, then measure, packing 
solidly into the cup until juice 
and fruit come to top of cup. 
Put into saucepan. To 2 cups 
strawberry fruit and juice, add 
3 cups sugar and mix thorough- 
ly. Bring to boiling point and 
boil vigorously one minute over 
hot fire, stirring constantly. 
Add % cup (3% bottle) Cerro, 
mix. thoroughly, remove from 
fire, skim, let stand a few min- 
utes to cool slightly, then pour 
quickly into sterilized glasses, 


GRAPE JELLY 
From Bottled Grape Juice 

Into a saucepan, put 4 cups 
bottled grape juice, add 5 cups 
sugar and stir until dissolved. 
Bring to boiling point, add 1 
cup (1 bottle) Certo, stir thor- 
oughly, and bring to boiling 
point over a hot fire. Boil hard 
for one minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from fire, skim 
and pour into sterilized glasses. 





Above recipes are from a book 
written by Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery, Boston, Mass., and 
cooking editor of Woman’s Home 
Companion. Itcontains nearly 100 
special recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades ma by the new 
method, and is printedin six colors. 
Send postal with your address for 
free copy to 
Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
902 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
If you live in Canada be sure to 
send postalto Douglas Packing Co. 
Lrd., Cobourg, Ontario. 








fruit juice is boiled 
away. Consequently 
you now make one-half 
more jam or jelly with 
the same amount of 
fruit. Extra sugar is 
used because you make 
jam and jelly from the 
juice that used to be 
boiled away with its 
color and flavor. Actu- 
ally you have the same 
amount of sugar in 
each glass of jelly or 
jam whether made with 
Certo or in the old way. 
Remember how good 
the kitchen used to 
smell when fruit was 
being preserved? That 
was the juice, flavor 
and color being boiled 
away to make it “jell.” 
With Certo, all this 
juice, color and flavor 
are saved—preserved by 
one minute’s boiling. 


Make a lot of jam and 
jelly for your family 
this year, especially 
with strawberries, which 
everybody likes. No 
home ever has too much 
strawberry jam with its 
dozens of uses. Try the 
strawberry jam recipe 
given here, if possible 
to get some berries 
now. Use fully-ripened 











to escape in ripening. They also learned 
that some fruit juices would “jell” and 
others would not, according to the pres- 
ence or absence in fruit of this indispen- 
sable product in jelly making. That is 
why Certo, this same jelly-making prop- 
erty of fruit, now separated from fruit 
and bottled, was quickly adopted by 
American women. 

CERTO contains no gelatine. It is a pure 
fruit product, concentrated and refined 
to remove all trouble in jelly making 
and to bring all jellies to the same 
high standard. Crrto is highly recom- 
mended by all authorities in cooking. 


Mother Nature’s 
Year-round 
Jell Maker 





fruit—the kind with the best flavor 
and color. If strawberries are not avail- 
able, get a bottle of grape juice and 
make some of the best grape jelly you 
ever tasted with Certo. Then you will 
learn in 10 minutes what a wonderful 
product Certo is, and how easy it will 
be to make a big and varied supply 
of jam and jelly as the different fruits 
ripen. 

Certo is sold by all grocers with free 
Recipe Book, or sent postpaid for 35 
cents. Get a bottle or two now before 
you forget it. Have it ready to use when 
you obtain some berries. 


The Secret 
of Better Jam and 
Jelly Making 











CERTO 


(Surcjell) 









































(hou Paste and its Variations 


By Mary D. WaRREN 






The hot water, butter or 
any preferred shorten- 
ing and the salt should 
be placed in a saucepan 
together over a slow fire. 


HERE isa type 
of flour mixture 
used in making 


all sorts of good things 
which always reminds 
me of that old saying 
about something or 
other which was 
neither flesh nor fowl 
nor good red herring, 
for it cannot be classi- 
fied with the batters, 
the doughs nor the 
pastries, though in a 
manner it partakes of the nature of each. 
Chou paste is the name of this puzzling prod- 
uct, used mostly for making those dainties 
which are popularly known as cream cakes, 
or cream puffs. Chou paste is not at all 
difficult to make and, although delicious at 
all times, it is particularly suited to special 
company menus, when every hostess is anx- 
ious to set before her guests some unusual 
bit of deliciousness in honor of the occasion. 

The first essential to the successful manu- 
facture of this type of flour mixture is, of 
course, a satisfactory formula. This one may 
make for oneself, for the principles of its put- 
ting together are few and simple. First as to 
the ingredients required; they are merely 
water, shortening, flour, eggs and salt. Equal 
quantities of water and flour are used, and 
half the quantity of either in shortening. 
As to eggs and salt, they may vary ac- 
cording to the amounts of other ingredients 
used. For instance, with one cupful of 
flour, usually three eggs will be sufficient, 
with a quarter teaspoonful of salt. But this 
I will explain at length a little later. 


Ee water for the paste must be hot, the 
shortening may be either lard, commer- 
cial fat or butter, or a combination of butter 
with one of the other products. Naturally 
butter, because it has a distinct and very fine 
flavor of its own, improves the flavor of the 
finished product, but lard and butter com- 
bined make a satisfactory paste for every- 
day use. 

The flour may be just an ordinary all- 
round reliable brand of flour, or it may be 
all pastry flour, but I have found results are 
best when I use a combination of equal 
quantities of each. 

Now as to the method of putting these in- 
gredients together—for chou paste is made 
in an entirely different manner from any 
other flour mixture. Measure the water and 
add the butter to it, also the salt, and place 
it over the fire to heat gradually. As soon 
as the butter has entirely melted bring the 
liquid briskly to the boiling point; then with- 
out delay turn in the flour, which should be 
measured after sifting, all at once, and stir 
the mixture constantly until it becomes 
smooth and velvety. Continue cooking, 
stirring all the while, till the paste begins to 
leave the sides of the saucepan and forms 
into one golden, creamy mass as you stir. 
Then remove it from the fire, and stir it a 
few moments longer, for much stirring of the 
hot paste helps wonderfully in making the 


When the mixture has cooled sufficiently 
add the eggs one at a time, stirring each 
one in very well before adding the next one. 





When the butter is 
melted bring quickly to 
the boiling point and 
add a cupful of flour all 
at once ; stir vigorously, 


finished puffs lighter 
and more airy. Now 
turn the mixture into 
a bowl and set it aside 
to cool. 

This is the point in 
cream puff or éclair 
making that has 
proved the Waterloo 
of more than one care- 
ful housewife, who, in 
her ambition to see 
the completion of her 
product, has gone 
blithely on with the mixing and beating and 
manipulating of the hot paste, and as a re- 
sult the eggs became partially cooked before 
reaching the oven, and so lost much of their 
leavening properties. 

Do remember that the paste must cool to 
about 95° F., or until it is just slightly warm 
to your touch, before it may be safely worked; 
then add the eggs one at a time. The first 
egg will seem determined not to permit itself 
to become incorporated with the paste, and 
the latter will break into innumerable bits; 
but usually, just as one has about decided 
that the whole thing is bound to be a failure, 
it suddenly becomes smooth and pliable and 
velvety. Beat it then, vigorously, and when 
it is as smooth as satin add the next egg, 
and begin the whole process once more. So 
continue until the batter or paste is a deep 
golden yellow, smooth, rich in appearance, 
and just stiff enough to hold its shape well 
when it is dropped onto the greased baking 
sheet. 

_ As different flours possess different absorp- 
tion percentages, and eggs vary in size, it is 
almost impossible to give an absolute and 
fixed rule concerning the number required. 
When the housewife has experimented some- 
what with chou paste she may be guided by 
the quality and texture of the paste, remem 
bering always to stir until very smooth. 

For those who desire a ready-made for- 
mula which will be generally satisfactory, 
the following one has been found sure, safe 
and successful: 


1 Cupful of Hot Water 


1 Cupful of Flour 
4 Cupful of Butter or 


(Bread and Pastry 


Margarin Mixed) 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 3 Large or 4 Medium 
Sized Eggs 


| enn gerry the paste according to the gen- 
eral rules given, remembering to cool it 
well before adding the eggs, and when it has 
taken on a soft, glossy, delicate buttercup 
yellow it is ready to be made into whatever 
of the many forms, about to be described, 
one may prefer. 


CREAM Purrs are the simplest and best 
known of all the forms of chou paste. Make 
them by forming the paste into little mounds 
on a greased baking sheet, making each 
mound as nearly circular as possible, if using 
the spoon. If the pastry bag with tube is 
preferred, select a plain or star tube half an 
inch in diameter, and force the pastry round 
and round, building it up in the center as you 
work. Now with a very soft little brush, 
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dipped in beaten egg or in egg mixed with 
milk, run over the surface of the puffs lightly 
to make them more shiny and glossy, and 
they are ready for the oven. 


ficirrs are made of the same paste, only 
they are formed in long, narrow fingers and 
should stand for five minutes before being 
placed in the oven. From the amount of 
paste made from the formula one should 
have about a dozen cream puffs and from 
half a dozen to ten éclairs, according to their 
size. Never make either cream puffs or éclairs 
too large; they are far daintier when of mod- 
erate size. 

Now the puffs and éclairs are ready to 
bake, and this process requires care, for 
much of the success of the undertaking de- 
pends upon it. The baking of chou paste 
is most important. The method which, to 
my way of thinking, gives the best results 
is to place the products in an oven heated 
to 450° F., and after ten minutes to decrease 
the heat until it is but 375 to 400 degrees. 
By this method the puffs will bake in twenty- 
five to thirty minutes, or in less time if made 
very small. Be very sure that your paste is 
thoroughly baked; otherwise it will fall and 
become tough when taken from the oven. 
Cool before filling. 

For filling the cream puffs and éclairs one 
may use whipped cream, sweetened and fla- 
vored as preferred; or the cream may be 
blended with any nice jam or preserve, or 
with marshmallows broken into bits and left 
to soften in it, and nuts and candied fruits 
may be added also. In fact, one may use 
one’s own preference and ingenuity as to the 
filling, or one may select the following pro- 
fessional cream, which is the one used largely 
by commercial bakers: 


ENGLISH Pastry CREAM calls for two cup- 
fuls of hot milk, a quarter cupful of flour, 
half a cupful of sugar, two whole eggs or the 
yolks of three, a quarter teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla, almond 
or lemon extract. Sift the flour, sugar and 
salt together, add a portion of the milk, then 
add to the rest of the milk and cook over hot 
water till thick. Beat the eggs, adding to 
them two additional tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and pour the hot mixture over them; stir 
well, placing the saucepan over hot water 
for just a minute or two until the eggs are 
set, then cool and add the flavoring. 


CorrEE CREAM is made by substituting 
half a cupful of clear black coffee for the 
same quantity of milk in making the cream; 
or chocolate cream may be had by adding to 
the cooked cream a square of unsweetened 
chocolate melted over hot water. In either 
the coffee or chocolate cream, if the vanilla 
is added also, a more delicate flavor results. 

Icing for the cream 
puffs will be a very 
simple matter, for it 
consists merely of a 
paste made from 
sifted confectioner’s 
sugar mixed with 
cream, milk, water, 

ear black coffee or 

ny kind of fruit 
ices, then spread 
thinly overthe pastry. 


Fashion French crullers with a pastry bag 
and tube on a round of greased paper cut 
exactly to fit the top of your frying kettle, 












Many are the other good things which may 
be made from chou paste or its variations. 


CHEESE Purrs for serving with salad are 
piquant and tasty, and when one is making 
cream puffs or éclairs a portion of the paste 
may be set aside for these dainty savories. It 
will keep several days in a cool place, which 
is one very good quality it possesses. To 
half the paste prepared according to the 
foregoing formula, add a quarter of a cup- 
ful of sharp grated cheese and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of paprika; beat the mix- 
ture well, then with a small rose or star tube 
press the paste round and round in little 
cakes not more than one inch across. Bake 
these only twenty minutes, and serve them 
hot or cold with the salad, or simply as an 
accompaniment to a little luncheon or the 
afternoon cup of tea. 


Savory Rosettes are also made from the 
cheese chou paste, only they are made larger, 
brushed with egg and milk, and baked as 
usual. While still hot a slice from the top of 
each is removed and the rosettes are filled with 
a rich thick white sauce, a cupful of which is 
seasoned with half a teaspoonful of salt and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of paprika. Cook 
to a smooth paste and add half a pimiento 
chopped; remove from the fire and stir in 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice and a table- 
spoonful of cheese. Serve hot for luncheon 


or supper. 


Cuicken Ecrarrs are also very tasty. 
Make the plain chou paste without ‘the 
cheese and bake it in éclair shapes, each 
about five inches long and one and a half 
inches wide. While still hot split open along 
the sides and fill generously with creamed 
chicken. The filling should peep forth at the 
sides of the éclair temptingly, and the plates 
or platter may be tastefully garnished with 
parsley or water cress. 


FRENCH CRULLERS, which are especially 
delicious and festive, are made from the 
same chou paste slightly modified. Prepare 
the paste as usual, adding with the flour one 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar, then pro- 
ceed as in making the plain paste, but add 
with the eggs the grated rind from half a 
lemon. Make the crullers by forcing rings 
on a disk of greased paper cut to fit the top 
of the frying kettle exactly, and take great 
care not to have the paste so thick and stiff 
that the crullers will be too heavy, nor so 
thin that they will become runny and un- 
manageable. Let the crullers remain on 
the paper for a few moments to become 
slightly crusted over the surface, then invert 
the paper into hot deep fat. In a few mo- 
ments the cakes will detach themselves from 
the paper; then you may lift it from the fat 
and use it again. Let 
the crullers cook gen- 
tly but thoroughly; 
and it may be neces- 
sary to turn them 
once or twice after 
they have become set. 
When they are done 
lift them from the fat, 
drain them on paper 
and dip them in vanilla 
or chocolate icing. 








Drop the paste by 
lespoonfuls onto a 
reased baking sheet; 
(S€ @ teaspoon to assist 
i keeping the shape 

of the puffs as perfectly 

wind as is possible. 












Eclairs are made by 
forcing the prepared 
paste through a pastry 
bag, fitted with either a 
plain or a star tube of 
desired size, onto a 
greased baking sheet. 
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Made In One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 


1. Newest shades, always. 
. Pure thread silk body. 


. Free from heavy and light 
places. 


- No “‘loading”’ to give arti- 
ficial weight. 


- Pure silk reinforcement for 
sole and above heel. 


. Reinforced heels and toes. 
- Tops, elastic lisle, doubled. 
. Garter-run stop. 

. Extra length. 

. Snug-fittinganklesand feet. 
- Knit, not stretched to size. 
. Fit is permanent. 

. All colors fadeless. 


. Knit in three styles to fit 
all figures. 


“Constant As The 
Northern Star” 


[IKE the Northern Star, Humming Bird Pure Silk 
Hose have that “true-fix’d quality” which Mr. 
Shakespeare so approved. 


The beauty of texture, the witchery of color, the splendid fit 

that so intrigue you in your first pair of Humming Bird Hose, x 
will be found in every pair you buy afterward, for Humming 
Birds ave made in one good, uniform grade only. 


Humming Bird’s fourteen features embody all the good points 
you demand in silk hose, from the standpoint of both style 
and durability. The price is moderate. Your merchant has 
Humming Bird Pure Silk Hose in all the newest shades. 


READ “‘THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.” Not advertising 


material, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee % 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


umming’ @ird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 
WEARS LONGER 
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Low fares most everywhere 
alifornia 
orado 
, and your 
National Parks 
Santa Fe superior service 
and sce ~~~plus 
Fred Harvey meals- 


your assurance of 
a delightful trip-~ 


f 
"mail this f 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System 
1006 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to 
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and details as to cost. 









































Warning take! When food is rich, drowsy boys sleep at the switch. Report time! Best draw the veil, lest dad get the family flail! 


— May Meal Planning for the Whole Family 





ya) YOU have never tried the ex- 
q; ‘4! periment of planning your family 
fl menus for one week in advance, 
won’t you give it a trial this 
=a8) month? I am sure you will in- 
dorse the plan with real enthusi- 
asm after you have used it thor- 
oughly and honestly. 

The advantages in meal plan- 
ning for a week ahead of the 
calendar are many. First of all, 
your family has, ‘thereby, a far 
better chance “of being properly 
nourished. Hit-or-miss meals 
planned on the spur of the mo- 
ment are not conducive to the 
making of the healthiest and hap- 
piest of families. How sorry I 
always feel for the family when 
fifteen minutes before mealtime I 
hear, ‘‘Oh, dear! it’s time for sup- 
per and I haven’t the slightest idea 
what I am going to have.” Unfor- 
tunately this haphazard method 
is the rule rather than the exception among 
some housewives. 

And the making of daily menus to keep 
one’s family well nourished and healthy is 
one of the gravest and most important of the 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal Top Milk 
‘op-overs Grape Jam 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 


Tomato and Sardine Canapé 
Roast Leg of Lamb 
Panned Potatoes 
New Buttered Asparagus 
Chocolate Frozen Custard 
Hot Water Sponge Cake Coffee 


Mint Sauce 
Radishes 


SUPPER 
Stuffed Eggs With Russian Dressing 
Graham Bread Butter 
Rhubarb and Banana Compote 
Cocoa Tea 


eMonday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Farina Top Milk 
Toasted Graham Bread 
Coffee Milk 
DINNER 
Sliced Lamb Smothered in Onions 
Mashed Potatoes Olives 
Creamed Carrots 
Lettuce and Cucumber Salad 
Raisin Bread Pudding 


SUPPER 
Salmon Puff 
Hot Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Canned Pears Sponge Cake 
Milk Tea 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas 


Ready-to-Serve Cereal Top Milk 
Thin Corn Bread Butter 
Milk Coffee 











responsibilities which every housewife must 
assume. There is, moreover, no reason why 
it should be a stupendous task, if she is will- 
ing to spend a little time and thought toward 
its accomplishment. 


DINNER 


Tomato Soup (Using Lamb Bones) 
Green Peppers Stuffed With Lamb and Rice 
Buttered String Beans Squash 
Date Tapioca Custard Sauce 


SUPPER 


Clam Chowder Split Crackers 


Bread and Butter 
Baked Apples 
ea 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced Oranges 


Malted Wheat Cereal Top Milk 
Toast Peanut Butter 
Milk Coffee 


DINNER 
Virginia Baked Ham ‘ 
Mashed Potatoes ‘en-Minute Cabbage 
dressed Lettuce 
Strawberry and Pineapple Shortcake 


SUPPER 


Creamed Codfish With Egg Garnish 
Bran Muffins Butter 
Stewed Apricots 
Oat Drop Cakes 


Milk Tea 
Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Rice and Raisins - Top Milk 
Toast Jam 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Chicken Soup (Canned) 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes New Peas 


Pickled Beets 
Pineapple and Cream Cheese Salad | 
Toasted Crackers Mayonnaise 





The menus on this page have been care- 
fully planned to meet the requirements for 
one week in May of a family of five persons 
consisting of man, wife, and three children of 
school age, ranging from seven to twelve 
years. This is considered an aver- 
age family and has, for that rea- 
son, been chosen as a basis. 

Then, too, the meals have been 
chosen with special attention to 
the needs of growing children. 
Dinner has been served at noon 
because this is considered the best 
time for children to eat their 
heartiest meal. Special effort has 
been made, however, to keep this 
hearty meal from being too heavy 
and rich and still furnish the 
needed nourishment. 

This plan of noon dinners is 
feasible only when the noon recess 
from school allows time enough to 
eat the meal in the leisurely fash- 
ion required for good digestion. 
If such time is not allowed or conditions make 
it necessary for the children to carry a lunch 
or procure it at the school cafeteria, different 


(Continued on Page 1517) 


SUPPER 


Baked Spaghetti and Cheese 
Graham Bread Sliced Tomatoes 
Macedoine of Oranges, Bananas and Coconut 

Milk Tea 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 


Ready-to-Serve Cerea Top -Milk 
Baked Griddle Cakes Sirup 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 


Baked Stuffed Haddock 
Baked Potatoes Creamed Spinach 
Tomato Salad Mayonnaise 
Coffee Soufflé 


SUPPER 


Scalloped Eggs 
Corn Bread Watercress 
Drop Cakes Ginger Dates 
Cocoa Tea 


uJ 

Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Apple Sauce 

Fish Hash (Left-overs) 
Graham Toast Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 


Broiled Hamburg Steak 
Mashed Potatoes Stuffed Bermuda Onions 


Cooked Dandelion With Dutch Dressing Radislhics 


Strawberry Tapioca Thin Cream 


SuPPER 


Minced Ham on Toast Olives 
Graham Muffins . Butter 
Dried Peaches Baked 
Milk Tea 
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After lunch, alert and bright, our boy hero scales the height. Problems O.K.’d, card so neat, with balanced food he can't be beat! 
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A Real Opportunity for 
Capable Women 


We shall be glad to hear from well-bred, 
capable, earnest women, who desire to 
represent us. Those whose applications 
we accept will be given free training in 
the Spencer System of Corsetry. Spencer 
Corsetry is a profitable occupation in 
which you have the satisfaction of ren- 
dering service to others. 


Surgical Supports 


We make supports for every purpose 
upon physicians’ prescriptions. The de- 
signers in our Medical Department have 
a training equivalent to a course in dissec- 
tion at a medical school of the first class. 


THE SPENCER BELT 


For sports, negligee and gen- 
eral wear, a non-elastic sup- 
port for abdomen and back. 
So comfortable you can sleep 


in it. Washable and durable. 
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Seven out of ten women 


wear the wrong corset 
and do not know it— 
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Cc 
The Spencer Corsetiere will tell you if you do—and why 
G x + 
O matter how much time and money some women 
spend on their clothes they never seem to look just 
right. You've noticed this many times. Others express a 


charm and poise and grace of figure and you wonder how 
they do it. Do you take it for granted that nature has 
favored one woman and deprived another? 

Or do you realize that it is possible for every woman to 
acquire that easy, graceful carriage and perfect posture 


that nature intended? 


There’s only one way to avoid 
the results of wrong corseting: A 
corset in which every bone, every 
seam, every line is designed for you 
and for you alone. 

Such a corset will not only im- 
prove your figure, but will correct 
whatever faults of posture you may 
have. The one corset which can do 
this is the Spencer Corset, created 
through the Spencer Designing 
Systém. 

A system that plans and makes 
only specially designed corsets for each 
individual. 


Never sold through stores 
Call the Spencer Corsetiere 


EAR your home is a Spencer 
Corsetiere who will come to 

you in private and advise you. She 
will take accurate measurements, a 
description of the lines of your figure 
—every detail necessary for the 
Spencer designers to create a corset 
that will give you perfect posture. 
When completed, the corset will 
be brought to you by the Spencer 
Corsetiere who will put it on you. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ejuVveEno 


THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. ’ 141 DERBY AVE. - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SPENCER CORSETS ARE NEVER SOLD IN STORES 7 
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She will not leave it unless it brings 
out the best possibilities of your fig- 
ureandcorrects your faultsof posture. 


* * * 


Look in the telephone book under 
“Spencer Corsetiere’’ and ask her to 
call on you. You will find her a re- 
fined, intelligent woman, understand- 
ing your needs. She is trained with 
the knowledge gathered by the 
greatest corset organization in the 
world. The Spencer Designing Staff 
has analyzed separately the indi- 
vidual figure requirements of over a 
million women. A small army of 
intelligent corsetieres has been 
trained to gather the information 
these designers need. All this com- 
bined experience is concentrated in 
the training of each Spencer Cor- 
setiere. 

Let the Spencer Corsetiere advise 
you. Even with her special services 
Spencer Corsets are priced within 
your means. 


You will be richly repaid in the 
service the Spencer Corsetiere can 
render you in personal charm, smart- 
ness and better health. 


SPENCER CORSETS @ 








CORRECT POSTURE 
—erect type 


Bla is the ideal posture — head 

body erect, shoulders square, 
cakihe supported by both feet. 
Normal posture not only insures 
better health; it also gives you a 
graceful, erect carriage and a 
smart-looking figure, which lends an 
air of distinction to the simplest 
garment. A Spencer Corset, es- 
pecially designed to meet your needs, 
assures this posture. 


WRONG 
POSTURE 
—fatigue type 
Rounded shoulders 
flattened spine, and 
sagging abdominal 
wall. Organs in ab- 
dominal cavity dis- 
placed. A wrong 
corset makes this 

condition worse. 





WRONG 
POSTURE 
—swayback or 
lordosis type 


Exaggerated curve 
at back of waist- 
line. Stomach and 
otherorgans forced 
outof place. Often 
due to poorly de- 
signed corset. 
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4 Your Name 


J Aiévess 


"THE BERGER 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY, 

141 DERBY AVE., 
‘a HAVEN, CONN. 


Please send me booklet 
Your Corsets Especially De- 

aan for You,” and address of 
nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 

















If you would like to be trained as a Spencer 
Corsetiere yourself, please check square. 


May ‘24 
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Be sure 
they are 


“HOOD 


Look for this Name on the Shoes you buy 
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How 





thousands of mothers 
solve the shoe problem 


AST year nearly ten million pairs of Hoop Shoes were sold. They 

brought comfort to the children, and to all the family; they cut down 

the mounting shoe bills; they were a welcome relief from the confining shoes 

of winter. Indoors, they saved floors and furniture, and noise; outdoors, they 

kept the children active without fatigue, and rediscovered the light step of 

youth for the older folks. They are the shoes for every summer hour custom 
does not definitely claim for conventional leather. 


Hoop Shoes are made of durable canvas, 
allowing the feet to “breathe” [which is the 
real secret of foot comfort in hot weather}, and 
special composition soles, giving long wear 
with light weight. They are made in a variety 
of models: tiny sandals to keep tiny folks happy; 
sturdy sport trimmed shoes for the athletic 
boy, and his father who has forgotten to grow 
old; trim, white shoes for mother and daughter; 
and shoes for every outdoor sport. 


Hoop Shoes are economical, in first cost and 
in long wear. There is a price range to suit 
every need. There is hardly a town of any size 
in which Hoop Shoes are not sold. You can 
identify the store by the Hoop Sign—and the 
shoe by the trade mark *HOOB>. Any shoe 
store can quickly get Hoops for you. 


Make this a cool, comfortable Hoop Shoe 
summer for all the family. 


Write for the Hood Buying Guide 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


fer 






Shoes 














every member 


of the e family! 


“HERE is a shoe store 
in your neighborhood 
specializing in Hoop Shoes 


“You can identify it by the 
Hoop Sign in the window” 
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May Meal Planning for the 
Whole Family 


(Continued from Page 148) 






































these circumstances the supper menus will 
serve best as noon meals whereas the dinner 
menus will then be served at night. 
your day with this in mind so that the eve- 
ning dinner for the kiddies may be an early 
one—not later than six o’clock. 


Plan 


When planning balanced meals one must 


consider the food requirements of the family. 


For convenience this is measured in terms of 


Using the Atwater standard as a 


basis, this family of five will need food which 
will yield 82,000 calories a week. 
This measures the food in terms of heat 


and energy producing units. 
alone need be considered, 
easily be nourished on pure sugar or fat, for 
But we 


these foods produce many heat units. 
must also assure ourselves that the family will 
receive a sufficient quantity 
of protein foods to maintain 


the proper growth and repair 
Then, too, 
bulk is necessary in order to 
keep the processes of elimina- 
tion functioning properly. 
Calcium, phosphorus, iron 
and other mineral salts are 
very necessary to the main- 
tenance of healthy bodies. 
In addition to these, there are 
those newly identified sub- 
stances called vitamins, which 
are essential to life itself. 
Because all these factors 
must be taken into consider- 
ation, the food required to 
produce a total of approxi- 
mately 82,000 calories is di- 
vided into five groups and the 
selection made on a percent- 
age basis, as follows: 25 per 
cent from meat and other 
25 per cent 
from cereal products; 20 per 
cent from fruits and vege- 
tables; 20 per cent from foods 
mainly fat in composition; 


of muscle tissues. 


protein foods; 


If only this 
we might most 





pure or almost pure sugars. 

If you will study the marketing list above 
you will note that it conforms to this division. 
By studying carefully this list and those for 
previous months you will soon be well ac- 
quainted with the particular group in which 
every food product may be listed. 

This understanding of just how this week’s 
menus were prepared should help you in 
arranging your own menus for the succeeding 
weeks of the month. This may be done quite 
easily by making substitutions of different 
meats, vegetables and desserts for those 
given, at the same time following the general 
plan of the menus, keeping them simple and 
not too rich. Or the same cut of meat may 
often be used again, cooking and serving it in 
a totally different way. 

With menus all planned in advance, mar- 
keting may be greatly simplified. 





The best 


Zz FOOD SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR THESE MAY MENUS 
TOTAL TOTAL 
CALO- CALO- 
: ~~ WEIGHT OR RIES > an WEIGHT OR RIES 
FOOR PRODUCT MEASURE (AP- FOOD PRODUCT MEASURE (AP- 
. PROXI- PROXI- 
MATE) MATE) 
Fruits AND VEGE- OS ne eee | 2 Cupfuls (5 oz.) 435 
TABLES Rolled oats . | . . | 2 Cupfuls (5 oz.) 560 
Apples 1% Pk. (3 lbs.) 640 spagnetti. .... | 2 Cupfuls broken 5 
Oranges 1 Doz. medium 1,000 | @ 0z.) 700 
ee re ae 1 33 Graham flour. . . | 1 Cupful (5 oz.) 500 
Rhubarb . 1 Pint cut up (1 lb.) 50 White flour . . . . | 3% Lbs. , 5,600 
Bananas 9 Large 900 Salted wafers . . \% Pkg. (3% oz.) 360 
Strawberries 2 Pint boxes (1% Large split cre ackers.. 8 (% Lb.) 400 
Ibs 325 Graham bread . . | 3 Loaves (3 Ibs.) 3,600 
Grapefruit. . . . 3 Medium (2 Ibs.) 330 White bread. . . . | 4 Loaves (4 lbs.) | 4,800 
Fresh tomatoes 1% Lbs. |} 155 a a 2 Tablespoonfuls 70 
Asparagus 1 Bunch 100 ae 
inet. ‘es 2 Large heads 100 MEATS AND OTHER 
Games. sa. ess %4 Lb. 150 PROTEIN Foops 
Bermuda onions . . 1 Lb. 200 Leg of lamb . 5 Lbs. 4,220 
Come. «64's 2 Lbs. 320 Se a oe 4 Lbs. 4,280 
Cucumber . : 1 Medium 50 Hamburg steak 1 Lb. 725 
Green peppers. . . 6 Medium 100 ee 1 Small can 200 
String beans. . . . | 1% Lbs. 265 Salmon, red . 1 Tall can 400 
Summer squash 2 Lbs 205 Clams, shelled . 1 Quart 400 
CREE ck 6k > 2 Lbs. 240 Salt codfish M% Lb. 250 
>. eee % Pk. 230 HWeggom ..... 3 Lbs. 480 
BONS 55 a 1 Bunch (1 Ib.) 170 Chicken Soup . . . 2 Cans 300 
SONBRCB rs 6 asic 4) oe (2 lbs.) 220 Cream cheese . . . J Small (3 oz.) 300 
Water cress... . unches 30 American cheese . . 4 Lb. 500 
Dandelion greens. 4% y Pe (2 Ibs.) 550 Granulated gelatin . 4 Tablespoonful 37 
re i Bunch : es ets 2% Doz. 2,235 
Radishes . . . ; 2 Bunches 130 a i) Qts. daily (14 
White potatoes. . . % a — 5008 qts.) 9,492 
Canne eee 1 Can (2% lbs. 75 
Canned | on 1 Can (2% Ibs.) 230 || SWEETs f 
Sliced pineapple . . 1 Can (2% lbs.) 1,500 Granulated sugar. 4 Lbs. 7,200 
a 14 Lb. 580 Table siru Sowa 34 Cupful 750 
ee 2 Cupfuls 980 Candied ginger. . . 1 Oz. (6 small 
i Se ree 1 Lb. 1,400 . pieces) 100 
Dried apricots. . . 4 Lb. 630 Grapejam..... 1 Glass (8 oz.) 450 
Dried peaches . . . 4 Lb. 630 Fr 
Green olives. . . . 4 Small bottles 600 ATS ' 
Figs, dried 3 Large 200 | a meee 2% Lbs. 8,500 
0 ea 2% Cupfuls 3,750 
CeREAL Propucts Cooking fat. . . . | % Lb. 1,000 
Ready-to-serve cereals 12 Cupfuls (10 0z.)| 1,000 I co ek ks % Lb. 350 
Poe Ss : 3% Cupful (4% 0z.)| 450 Salt fat pork | Eo ¥% Lb. 450 
Cornmeal 2 Cupfuls (10 oz.)} 1,000 Cream, heavy’. . . % Pint 835 
Rice . 1% Cupfuls 885 Cream,thin. .. . ¥% Pint 440 
Tapioca, gr: inulated 54 Cupful (5 oz.) 500 Peanut butter. . . 1% Lb. ‘ 700 
Cornstarch . . \% Tablespoonful 17 eS 1 Cupful (3% oz.) 600 
Whole wheat cereal : Nuts, chopped. . . 4 Cupful 150 
i rae 34 Cupful (4% oz.)| 450 Chocolate. .... 1 Oz. 170 
arrangements will have to be made. Under and 10 per cent from sweet foods which are 


A single 
grocery order each 
week should suffice, 
and until the weather 
gets very warm three 
visits to the market 
for perishables will 
prove satisfactory. 


market 


days in most places 
are Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 
In some districts Tuesday and 
Friday are good marketing 
days and prove sufficient. 
Visit the market yourself as 
often as you can, because in 
this way you can keep in 
touch with market conditions 
and supplies, the knowledge 
of which will help you in plan- 
ning future menus. 


The foods listed are in 


quantities used in the menus 
as given. If not on hand pur- 
chase in marketable quanti- 
ties and use the surplus later. 
This holds good for staples. 








ed 


he whole family is for it! 


| hemes the glasses again—more Welch’s 
all around! There’s hearty approval 
whenever you serve Welch’s Grape Juice. 
No wonder— it’s a real joy-of-living drink 
for old and young and middle-aged. Health 
and happiness in every drop. In Welch’s 
is captured the concentrated goodness of 
the finest Concord grapes, ripened by old 
Mother Nature’s favorite recipe. There’s 
the sweetness of summer—the tartness of 


fall. 


Try it when you crave a real fruit drink. 
You can serve Welch’s economically be- 
cause it is pure. Dilute it and combine it 
with other fruit juices. Order it by the 
case. Always have a couple of bottles on ice. 


Send for the delightful leaflet of recipes, 
Welch ways that everyone enjoys. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 


er 
\ 


Look on page 163 and you will see why 
they are all smiling. Learn how to keep 
them happy when motoring—on page 231. 


At your favorite fountain ask for Welch’s 
straight—10c 

Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated 
water —10c 


(rape Juice 


Welchs 


he National Drink 
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When Fowl Plays the Role of Chicken 


By Florence Tart Eaton 
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and paste it 


in your 


cook book / 


A noted Chef’s recipes for 
making savory soups, stews, 
gravies, sauces and other 
tempting and delicious dishes. 


Brown Gravy 


Add to the pan in which meat was 
baked or roasted, one rounding table- 
spoonful of flour; rub to a smooth 
end add one cup of soup stock or 
iling water; stir a moment and then 
aye on the stove, stir until the sauce 
ubbles, add 1% teaspoonful of Kitchen 
Bouquet and season with salt and pep- 


Macaroni Supreme 


2 teaspoonfuls Kitchen Bouquet; % 
package Fould’s macaroni, | large 
tablespoonful flour, 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter, 2 tablespoonfuls onion chopped 
fine, 2 cups milk, cheese. Break maca- 
roni in inch pieces, throw into boiling 
salted water enough to cover well, and 
cook until tender. Rinse well in cold 









HE season of 
the year when 
broilers and 


roasting chickens 
command the high- 
est prices is always 
the time that the fam- 
ily decides that meat 
dishes are too heavy. 
It is also the time 
when fowlsof dubious 
age are quite inex- 
pensive. To appease 
the family appetite, 
and to please the fam- 
ily pocketbook, 
here are some rec- 
ipes in which these 
same fowl taste as 
savory and look as 
tempting as the 
veriest spring chicken. 
Does any rejuvena- 
tion theory promise 
more than this? 








Fairy Port Roast, 


amount will depend 
upon the seasoning 
already added to the 
broth; a bit of curry 
powder may be 
added, if liked; add 
also half a teaspoon- 
ful of al 
When boiling, pour 
the sauce over the 
well-beaten yolks of 
twoeggs, stirring rap- 
idly. Lay thechicken 


round with a border 
of perfectly cooked 
rice, mashed potato 
orspaghetti,and pour 
the golden sauce over 
and around the 
chicken, letting it run 
a bit into the border. 
Sprinkle with finely 
chopped parsley, dot 
with flecks of pi- 
miento, and serve. 
Accompany with 











; ITALIAN STYLE. This peas cooked with tiny 
per to taste. Let it bubble up, and water. Prepare a sauce as follows: Into recipe was brought onions. 
serve at once. a saucepan place the butter and onions to me straight from 
and let simmer, but not brown, for ten SERVATION 
Onion Soup Italy and has been Con N 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 5 large 
onions; | tablespoon finely minced car- 


minutes; then add flour, stirring well. 
Add the milk gradually and stir until 
smooth. Put cheese to make one cup- 


one of our favorite 
Sunday dinners ever since. Clean and truss 
a fine large fowl, dry thoroughly and dust 


Toast. Run the 
cooked giblets of a fowl and a little of the 
tougher parts of the drumsticks, if you wish, 


rot; 3 tablespoons butter; 5 tablespoons ful through the food chopper, add the over with a little flour. Brown slightly all through the meat chopper and mix with a 
flour; 31% pints boiling water; salt and Kitchen Bouquet and mix well, then over in a deep hissing-hot frying pan; flavor 


pepper to taste; 3 bouillon cubes; 4% cup 
thin cream. Peel and parboil onions for 
3 minutes, drain and chop fine, place in 
saucepan with carrot and butter and 
simmer 5 minutes. Add flour, stir and 
add boiling water, salt and pepper and 
cook slowly a half hour. Strain, add 
bouillon cubes and stir until dissolved. 
Add Kitchen Bouquet and cream. Place 
several pieces toast in tureen, pour over 
soup and serve at once. 


Fish Kedgeree 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 2 hard- 
boiled eggs; 4% pound cooked fish; 4 
pound rice; 3 tablespoons butter; salt, 
pepper and nutmeg. Break fish into 
small pieces, removing bones and skin. 
Wash rice and cook in boiling water for 
about 17 minutes, drain and dry in 
oven. Chop egg whites fine; melt the 
butter and put in fish, rice and egg 
white. Season to taste with salt, pepper 
and nutmeg, add Kitchen Bouquet and 
stir over fire until hot. Pile on hot dish, 
sprinkle egg yolk over and serve. 


Mushroom Sauce 


3 tablespoonfuls Kitchen Bouquet; % 
cupful butter; 144 cupful flour; 1 tea- 
spoonful salt; dash cayenne; | teaspoon- 
ful onion juice; 2 cupfuls milk; 1 can 
mushrooms. Melt the butter, add flour 
and milk gradually, stirring all the 
while. When cooked add the salt, cay- 
enne, onion juice and Kitchen Bouquet. 
Drain and chop mushrooms, add to 
sauce and cook 3 minutes. 










bottle. 


add to the sauce. Mix sauce and maca- 
roni together, reheat and serve. 


Fish Fritters 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 4 
ounces sifted flour; 2 tablespoons olive 
oil; lemon, parsley and salt; 2 eggs, 
beaten; 1 gill tepid water; 34 pound 
haddock, free from skin and bones and 
cut small. Méix flour, olive oil, Kitchen 
Bouquet and water into a batter, add 
eggs, fish and sait to taste. Drop from 
tablespoon into hot fat; fry to golden 
color, garnish with lemon slices and 
parsley and serve very hot. 


Creole Rice 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 2 onions, 
chopped; 3 cups water; | green pepper, 
chopped; 1 cup rice; 1 minced clove 
garlic; 1 cup concentrated tomato soup; 
4 tablespoons butter; salt and pepper. 
Blanch rice in boiling water and drain. 
Melt butter in saucepan, add rice, onion 
and garlic and stir until slightly colored; 
add green pepper, soup and water; 
cover and cook until rice is tender, add- 
ing more liquid if needed. When nearly 
done, add seasonings and Kitchen Bou- 
quet and serve with roasted chicken. 


Cream Sauce 


Cook together one-fourth a cup, each, 
of butter and flour, and add gradually 
one pint of milk; let simmer ten minutes 
after all the liquid has been added; 
season with salt and pepper and add 
Kitchen Bouquet to taste. 


Kitchen Bouquet 


The Chef’s flavoring for home cooking 
A delightful blend of the rich juices of choice 


garden vegetables. Wholesome and nourishing. 
Gives a wonderful taste, color and flavor to soups, 
stews, gravies, sauces and baked meats and fish. 
At all leading grocers’. 

If your grocer cannot supply you 

send 10 cents for generous size trial 


Booklet containing many 
new recipes sent free. 


Address — 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue, Dept. L.H.J., New York 





and color are improved if two tablespoonfuls 
of butter are used for this purpose in addition 
to any other good fat in quantities needed. 
Tuck around it the last few minutes about a 
dozen small onions, letting them brown also. 
Remove both fowl and onions to a deep 
kettle and add boiling water to come up 
about halfway, being sure to rinse off the 
“brown” from the frying pan. Add two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, a dash of cayenne pepper, 
and half a cupful of diced celery. . Cover 
tightly, set in a hot oven—400 degrees Fah- 
renheit—and cook until very tender, about 
three hours. Turn once and uncover the last 
part of the time. Remove the fowl, which 
should now be delectably browned, and pour 
off—and save—the top of the broth. Take 
out a cupful of the broth to use to finish the 
cooking of a cupful of rice. Use a liberal pint 
of the remaining broth, together with the 
vegetables, for making a gravy. Thicken it 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter, one of 
chicken fat and four tablespoonfuls of flour 
cooked together. Surround the “chicken” 
with a border of rice on a hot platter; heap 
mounds of fresh or canned peas at each end 
and of diced carrots at each side; sprinkle 
the rice with minced parsley. 


MaryLAnpD Hors p’(Euvre. Spread rounds 
of buttered toast with minced mushrooms 
stewed in a little butter or cream and thick- 
ened slightly. On this place a good spoonful 
of diced chicken moistened with white sauce, 
and top with half a stuffed egg garnished with 
a whirl of mayonnaise. Liberally extended, 
this makes a delicious luncheon main dish. 


SUTHERLAND FRITTERS. Mix together one 
cupful of canned corn, half a cupful of all- 
purpose flour sifted with one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika, and the 
yolk of one egg. Fold in the stiffly beaten 
white of the egg and sauté in good-size rounds 
somewhat thicker than griddle cakes. This 
quantity will make six fritters. Lay on a hot 
platter and the last instant before serving 
place on each a heaping spoonful of rather 
thick-creamed chicken to which a chopped 
pimiento has been added. 


FRICASSEE D’OR. Boil a large fowl until 
tender, adding a bit of sliced onion and celery 
while cooking. Cut in neat pieces for serv- 
ing, discarding all bones; place carefully in a 
double boiler to keep hot. Make the follow- 
ing sauce: In a saucepan melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add four tablespoonfuls 
of flour and when bubbling add gradually 
two cupfuls of strong chicken broth; add 
salt, pepper and celery salt to taste—exact 


cupful or so of sauce made from the broth in 
which the giblets were cooked; simmer five 
minutes and place on rounds of buttered 
toast. A bacon garnish is delicious but not 
absolutely necessary. 


WEsTFORD CHICKEN. Slice the entire 
breast of a tender boiled fowl very thin, 
cutting some of the slices approximately 
the size of large mushrooms. Meantime 
select the finest from half a pound of mush- 
rooms, peel, remove most of the stem, and 
sauté for ten minutes in one tablespoonful 
of butter and two of cream; remove and 
keep hot. Make rounds of toast. Peel, 
slice and stew the remaining mushrooms in 
the same sauce, adding enough milk or thin 
cream to make one pint. When the mush- 
rooms are tender thicken the liquor with 
three tablespoonfuls of butter and four of 
flour melted together. Add all except the 
mushroom-shaped slices of chicken, including 
a little of the dark meat or some pieces of 
thinly sliced boiled ham, to increase the 
quantity. The ham addition is especially 
good. Pour on buttered toast on a hot chop 
plate; surround with smaller rounds of toast 
which have been dipped in the sauce. On 
each of these arrange one of the round slices 
of chicken, top with a mushroom rounded 
side up, and pour over each a spoonful of the 
sauce. Serve with latticed French-fried po- 
tatoes and tiny string beans stewed the last 
half hour with tomato purée. 


CHICKEN CHOWDER. Try out two slices of 
diced fat salt pork and sauté two thinly sliced 
onions five minutes in the fat and scraps; 
add six medium-size potatoes coarsely diced, 
dredge with salt and pepper, just cover with 
boiling water or chicken broth, if at hand, 
and simmer until the potatoes are tender; 
then add one to two cupfuls of coarsely diced 
cooked fowl and one cupful of cooked celery, 
if convenient, and one quart of milk. When 
boiling, thicken slightly with one tablespoon- 
ful of chicken fat or butter and one of flour 
melted together; stir in two or three table- 
spoonfuls of plain or whipped cream, and 
serve. A bit of left-over stewed tomato, 
chopped corn or peas may be added, if 
wished. 


GREEN PEPPERS, CHICKEN FILLinG. Pack 
parboiled halved sweet green peppers closely 
in a buttered baking dish; fill with diced 
cooked fowl, extended with a few chopped 
and stewed mushrooms or a little of any left- 
over congenial vegetable as peas, diced carrots 
or stewed celery, and moistened liberally with 
well-seasoned white sauce or sauce made 
from some of the broth. Cover with buttered 
bread crumbs and brown in a hot oven. 


on a hot platter, sur- ° 
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and who committed suicide on the eve of pos- 
sible success as a painter, when still young. 
Chardin himself achieved fame and high posi- 
tion in the Academy and became the recipient 
of royal favors and a pension. He died in 1779. 

The Louvre has two portraits of him in 
pastel, from his own hand, both when he was 
over seventy. He is clean shaven—even on 
the day of his death, although in great pain, 
he insisted on being shaved—and he wore 
large pince-nez with horn or tortoise-shell 
rims. The face is simple, kindly and shrewd, 
the face of a man who went his own way and 
did his own work unregardful of what had 
gone before, was happening now, or was to 
come after, either in painting or politics. 
He was a law to himself more than many a 
self-styled individualist with a noisy art 
credo. An English painter, Henry Walton— 
1746-1813—one of whose pictures is in the 
London National Gallery, was called The 
English Chardin, but this was said by a 
writer in a hurry and for no better reason 
than that he, too, depicted cooks at work. As 
a matter of fact, Chardin had neither prede- 
cessor nor successor. 


At Seventeen a‘tMaster Painter’ 


T WAS when Chardin was fifty-six that. 

there was born, also in Paris, a girl baby 
who was destined to grow up into a famous 
painter, too, not, however, of cooks, but of 
monarchs. This was the little Marie Eliza- 
beth Louise Vigée, the daughter of an artist. 

From earliest days she was in the atmos- 
phere of studios, and when fourteen began 
to work in the Louvre under the guidance of 
a historical painter named Gabriel Briand. 
Later she studied under Doyen and Joseph 
Vernet and became friendly with the great 
and fashionable Greuze, whose eye for beauty 
she gratified, for she was a very pretty girl, 
and whose manner to some extent she ab- 
sorbed. There is no evidence that she ever 
met Chardin. 

In 1774, when she was nineteen, Made- 
moiselle Vigée was admitted as a “‘master 
painter” to the Academy of Saint Luke, the 
artists’ patron saint, and her career as a pop- 
ular portrait painter began. Everyone has 
seen the picture—in 
the Louvre—of her- 
self with her little 
daughter Julie nes- 
tling in her arms. It 
must be one of the 
best-known and best- 
loved in the world— 
not so much by 
critics as by people 
with warm hearts. 
Her portrait of her- 
self, which appearson 
page 12,is a favorite 
too. Though not a 
great artist, her 
vogue is easily ex- 
plained; for whereas 
any painter who 
paints beautiful 
women faithfully 
will be sought after, 
a painter who beau- 
ties every woman 
sitting to him, or her, 
will quickly become 
the rage. Made- 
moiselle Vigée could 
not be bothered with 
ugliness. Comely, 
vay and sweet her- 
sclf, she made only 
comeliness, gayety 
and sweetness with 
| her brush. So fair a prize, in such a city as 
| Paris, naturally had to fall early to someone, 
| but it was the wrong man who captured it. 
At the age of twenty the young artist mar- 
ried a picture dealer and artist, named Jean 
Baptiste Pierre Lebrun. She had not 
wished to be married so soon. In her own 
words, from the Souvenirs which she wrote 
late in life: “TI felt so little incentive to give 
| up my freedom that on the way to church I 
| still asked myself: shall I? shall I not? Alas, 
| I-said ‘Yes.’” But the desire to get away 
| from an exceedingly unpleasant stepfather 
| her to make the decision. Enough to 











(hardin and VUigée-Lebrun 


(Continued from Page 12) 


say here that her husband was a rogue and 
the marriage, which lasted thirteen years and 
ended in divorce, a failure. 

The next important year in Madame Le- 
brun’s life was 1779, when, then at the age of 
twenty-four, she was given her first sitting by 
the Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, her- 
self a young woman of twenty-four. From 
that moment until the fateful Revolution 
parted them forever, the painter and the 
queen were intimate friends. And the part- 
ing—the queen went to prison and the guil- 
lotine; the painter into exile, first in 1789 in 
Italy, then in Vienna, and then in Russia and 
Germany. In 1802 she returned to Paris for 
a short while, and then crossed to England, 
where she remained till 1805, painting many 
portraits, among them one of the First Gen- 
tleman in Europe—who too often broke his 
appointments for sittings. This picture she 
presented to his mistress, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
who had it placed on wheels so that it might 
follow her about the house. Lady Hamilton 
was another sitter. 

Madame Lebrun lodged in Maddox Street, 
which runs out of Bond Street, but she seems 
to have left London often for the country. 
In spite of the English Sunday, which she 
calls ‘‘as triste as the climate,” she endured 
exile until 1805, returning to Paris when she 
was fifty. She was to live for another thirty- 
seven years; but the work by which she is 
best known was done. She died in 1842, and 
is buried in the cemetery of Louveciennes. 


Her Tribute to a Queen 


‘io portrait of Marie Antoinette and her 
children, which was exhibited in the Paris 
salon of 1787—an old engraving of the gallery 
tells us exactly where it hung—is now in the 
palace of Versailles, that vast memorial of 
departed splendor. It is not a happy build- 
ing. It is beautiful, it is magnificent, but it 
is not happy. There isa bleakness, a severity, 
an inhuman vastness, that depresses, and the 
fact that what was once a scene of luxury and 
gayety is now merely a show place is never 
forgotten. I speak of the structure, but 
this is true also of the gardens and fountains 
and lakes; they bring no comfort. Turning 
from Vigée-Lebrun’s 
group of the fated 
queen and her chil- 
dren and looking 
from the window, 
one has all this for- 
mality before one’s 
eyes; and it seems 
fated too. This por- 
trait is one of many 
of the French queen 
from the hand of her 
favorite painter. 
Still one more — in 
words instead of pig- 
ments—is in the 
Souvenirs. “Marie 
Antoinette,’”’ says 
Madame Lebrun, 
“walked better than 
any other woman in 
France, carrying her 
head with majesty, 
without detracting 
from the sweetness 
and benevolence of 
her appearance. ... 
The most remark- 
able thing about her 
face is the brilliance 
of hercomplexion .. . 
her skin wasso trans- 
parent that it did 
not take a shadow.” 
Little can queen, children or painter have 
thought, as this pleasant picture was in prog- 
ress, of the tragedy that was impending. 
Nor must we recall it too vividly now. Let 
us rather concentrate on the friendliness and 
happy high spirits of the queen and her 
young people as they posed for the beautiful 
Madame Lebrun. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The next great painting to 
be reproduced in full color will be Murillo’s Im- 
maculate Conception, with biographical and ex- 
planatory text by E. V. Lucas. Separate prints of the 
subjects in this series may be had for ten cents each. 











A me why sixty million pack- 
ages of Brillo have already 
been sold, practically without ad- 
vertising, and I shall answer: 


“* Because the Brillo Method 
eliminates most kitchen 
drudgery and enables a 
lady to keep a lady’s hands!” 


Brillo must surely be one of the 
great labor savers of 
the century. I have 
a friend who has been 
known to Brillo her 
pots and pans in five 
minutes with a din- 
ner gown on—and 
no apron. And that 
girl has the prettiest 
hands and the prettiest kitchen I 
know. 

She does all her own work and 
uses Brillo both for household and 
kitchen cleaning. 

It is not hard to understand why 
many women are 
able to get along 
entirely without 
servants after 
Brillo does away 
with the mess and 
drudgery of kitchen 
cleaning. 
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CLEANS LLAE LIGA TTVINGE 
For Kitchen Utensils 


BRILLO 
IS NOW SOLD AT 


Woolworth, Kresge, poy 


The New Style Cleaner & Polisher 


BRILLO 


For Household Use 
NO RAGS—NO POWDER—NO ACID—NO BRUSHES 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Pearl and Tillary Streets, Brooklyn, New York 
Find enclosed 1oc for which send one month's supply of Brillo 
per your Special Offer. (Manufacturer pays shipping charges. ) 
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This wonderful discovery not 
only cleans and polishes 
=~ like lightning— 


IT KEEPS HANDS WHITE 


AND SOFT! 


Use the coupon in this advertisement 
and learn how to BRILLO your alu- 
minum utensils, enamel ware, glass 
baking dishes, bathroom fixtures, 
stoves, sinks, bathtubs, windows, mir- 
rors, refrigerators, knives and forks. 


“> 


By Eruet R. PEYSER 
Author and Authority on Household Economics 


The Great Brillo Secret 


Brillo is not only a product. It is a 
method—a cleaning process which 
produces a quick glow and luster 
and does not 
depend on the 
user for its ef- 
fectiveness. A 
child can clean 
even a burned 
pan with Brillo. 

Half or 
more of the la- 
bor of ordinary cleaning has been 
eliminated for you at the Brillo 
factory—before you open the 
package— through the elimination 
of all waste time and motion in 
the Brillo Method. 

If you have never used Brillo, 
don’t fail to take advantage of the 
special offer below. And don’t fail 
to see that your dealer keeps Brillo 
instock. He will be glad to order it. 





Our Guarantee 


We will give absolutely free a new 
aluminum utensil for any old one 
Brillo fails to clean. Over 60 mil- 
lion packages of Brillo have been 
sold, but no utensil has ever been 
found which Brillo failed to clean. 
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Kress and McCrory 
stores; leading 
department, hardware 


Street_ 


City and State 








and grocery stores; 
and all 
10 & 2c stores 














My Dealer's Name is 
Street Address ___ 
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Fis Name was, Jonah 


(Continued from Page 27) 











Let them grow 
up in Kaynee 


OYS do live up to their clothes. If 
you keep that son of yours always 
looking trim and well groomed, then he 
will live up to his clothes and act, as well 
as look, the gentleman that he really is. 


Kaynee Clothes are smartly cut. They 
display real style. The patterns are exclu- 
sive. The guaranteed fast colors stand 
endless tubbings. Fabrics resist hard wear. 
Ask in the stores for Kaynee Blouses, 
ShirtsandSuits. Write for interesting book- 
let, “Boy Types and How to Dress Them.” 


Tue Kayngz Company, Cleveland, Ohio 








Kaynee 





Guaranteed fast Colors ai 




















Ask for Kaynee gar- 
ments by name. 
can easily identify on 


avn e eC the label inside 
Blous Buty BC — Suits 


Guaranteed Fast Colors - 





gayety, but suddenly Ned drew a deep sigh, 
= all the life seemed to have gone out of 

im. 

“What’s that for?” asked Jonah. 
humorous?” 

“Aye—as a crutch. I was thinking of 
Peggy.” 

They jogged along for a while. 

“Strange you were thinking of Peggy,” 
said Jonah at last, “for I was thinking of 
Gabrielle.” 

“Pleasant dreams?” 


“c Is’t 


ORE puzzled than pleasant. Did you 

hear her last night quizzing Pembroke 
about the parties at court, and when he told 
her that a French contingent stood the clos- 
est to the king, did you notice how proudly 
she stood on her toes and said something in 
French that none of us understood?” 

Again they jogged along for a time. 

“Did you speak?” asked Jonah suddenly. 

““Nay—I was thinking of Peggy. Queer, 
the way they fill our thoughts, Jonah. Do 
you think that women trouble all men the 
same?” 

“T think that some plague more than they 
please.” 

“Sssss!” said Ned. “In that case, of 
course, the only sensible thing is to let them 
alone’”’; and whistling first to get the tune, 
he struck up a song that he had heard the 
night before: 


“Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail?” 


In silence then they jogged along for the 
next minute or two. 

“Did it ever strike you, Jonah,” said Ned 
next, “that there might have been a mistake 
in creation every once in a while, and that’s 
how we got flies, and hornets, and—and 
other things to worry us?” 

Jonah was pondering how best to answer 
this—an allegorical question calling for a 
deep answer—when they turned a curve in 
the road and came across a sight which 
quickly drove abstractions from the mind. 
On the side of the highway lay a horse, 
thrashing its head and legs as though it would 
shake them off; while watching it, frightened 
and helpless, stood an elderly man and a 
youth, both dressed in black and looking as 
though they were returning home from a 
funeral. 


OUGHT to hold its head, I think,” the 
young man was saying, making a move 
forward. 

“Nay, stand back,” the other replied, al- 
most ina panic. “He’ll kick you and break 
your leg perhaps, and then where would we 
be? 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Jonah, 
stopping. ‘‘Can’t you manage him?” 

“Tt’s the horse,” said the 
elderly man, holding his own 
by the bridle; “I think he’s a 
dying.” 

“Not he,” said Jonah, who 
had diagnosed the trouble at 
his first glance. ‘‘He has a 
colic; that’s all. As long as 
he doesn’t thrash around 
enough to hurt himself, he’ll 
be all right in a few minutes.” 

Steppinglightly be- 
tween the plunging 
hoofs, Jonah knelt on 
one knee and a mo- 


Jonah, ‘and now you shall get on your feet 
and flap your ears.” He arose from his knee, 
and the horse seemed to get up with him, 
shaking himself till his ears flapped, even as 
Jonah had said. 

“You think he’s all right now?” asked 
Jerry. 

“T think so; but it would be wiser to lead 
him for a time and make sure. Which way 
are you going?” 

At this the elderly man coughed behind his 
hand, but if it was a signal, Jerry gave no 
sign. 

““We’re going south,” he said. 

“The same as us. So you shall ride behind 
me, and Ned shall lead your horse. This is 
Ned,” he gravely added with a sweep of his 
hand. ‘He’s Youth, and I’m Beauty. We’re 
often seen together.” 

At that the elderly man would be denied 
no longer. 

“You shall ride my horse,” he said to 
Jerry in a brusque voice, “and I’ll lead yours. 
And as for these two gentlemen, we will bid 
them good day and delay them no longer.” 


‘AT LEAST we shall thank them,” said the 

youth, and held out his hand with the 
same wondering look of admiration that had 
shone there before. 

“A nice lad,” said Ned as they galloped on. 

“Aye,” said Jonah thoughtfully. ‘One 
could soon get fond of him.” 

They dined at Maidstone; and after that 
Jonah rode alone, making good time and 
meeting no further adventures, so that by the 
time twilight fell he was less than an hour’s 
ride from Clifton Towers. 

“This is the short cut that they told me 
about at the last place,” he thought, stopping 
at a crossroad to verify the landmarks. 
“°Twould save a good five miles, they said, 
and get me to the Towers before dark.” 

It was a sheltered, grass-grown lane wind- 
ing by the side of a stream, a lane that had 
recently been ridden over. Where the ground 
was bare, the fresh tracks of a number of 
horses were seen, all pointing in the same 
direction. 

“Looks as though we might have com- 
pany,” said Jonah to his horse. 

They found it sooner than he expected. 
At one of the twists of the lane, the roadway 
was blocked by a body of struggling horse- 
men, milling so closely together that they 
hardly had room for the play of their swords. 

“What’s going on here?” thought Jonah, 
slowly walking his horse forward for a better 
view. 

He wasn’t long left in doubt. 

“This is the king’s business,” one of the 
struggling men called over his shoulder. 
“Stay back where you are.” 

“Nay, Middleton; nay,” said another 
voice. “’Tis not the king’s business or you 
would have shown me your warrant when I 
asked you for it.” 

The speaker was hidden 

by the form of his antago- 

\ nist, but his voice was so fa- 
\ miliar that Jonah gave a start 
and wheeled his horse to get 

a look at him. And there, 

older but handsome as ever, 

and evidently near the end 

of his strength, he saw the 

Marquis of Berwick, pale, his 

breath all but spent, blood 

running from his sleeve. Evi- 

dently he hadn’t rec- 
ognized Jonah, but he 
gave him a look of 


” 

















ment later, strive how 
it might, the horse 
could no longer drum its head against the 


road. “It’s all right, old boy,” said Jonah 
soothingly. “You'll be better soon. Take it 
easy now. . What’s his name, do you 


know?” he asked, looking up. 

“Bob,” said the youth. 

“And yours?” 

“ Jerry.” 

“Mine’s Jonah; so I think we ought to 
remember each other. Jerry and Jonah. It 
isn’t often that you find two eggs like that in 
the same nest.” He turned to his patient 
again, stroking its neck with his free hand, 
and presently the horse stopped kicking its 
visionary enemies. ‘That’s better,’ said 


PTA \="* 

2 such mute eloquence 
that the young man’s 
sword seemed to draw itself out of the scab- 
bard and leaning forward he slapped the 
man named Middleton with the flat of his 
blade. 


URN around, sir,’ 

find a man who is more yourage. Turn 
around, sir, or you'll feel my sword between 
your shoulders.” 

Middleton suddenly pivoted his horse and 
Jonah felt the quick flush of battle as the 
stranger’s blade clashed against his own. 
Step by step he backed, in order to draw the 


(Continued on Page 155) 


he cried, “and you'll — 
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other away from the marquis, fighting all the 
time witha graceful seriousness, realizing that 
he had matched himself against a man who 
knew how to make music with a sword. But 
Jonah himself had been taught in no mean 
school, and he had the double lead of reach 
and strength, wheeling his horse and shifting 
his attack in such dizzying fashion that his 
adversary was first lunging against the fresh 
air and then swinging his sword 

where there was nothing solid to 
receive it. 

“T thank you for the ex- i 
ercise,” Jonah politely Ps 
said at last, “but I / 
thinkthatforthepres- 4 
ent we have fought 
enough,” and teasing 
the other into one of 
his empty swings, he caught him on the wrist 
and caused his sword to spin through the air 
into the rushes at the side of the road. 

Like flashes they were both down, but 
Jonah reached it first and planted his foot 
upon it. 

“Do you yield?” he asked. 

For answer Middleton seized the blade of 
Jonah’s sword with his gloved hand, and the 
next moment they were wrestling together 
in immemorial contest, horses and blades 
alike forgotten. But a close observer might 
have seen that it was Jonah who had first 
closed in, and that it was Jonah again who 
bowed his head and clasped his arms around 
the other’s ‘shoulders. Then followed a 
mighty heave and, with a look of utter aston- 
ishment upon him, Master Middleton found 
himself lifted from his feet and hurled as 
though from a catapult into the river. A 
second smaller splash showed where his 
broken sword had followed him. 


EANWHILE the marquis had become 

busy again, engaging another of his as- 
sailants. There was a newscratch on his fore- 
head, but he had evidently caught his wind 
and had his adversary well in hand. 

“Want any help?” asked Jonah, re- 
mounted on his horse. 
“No, thank you. 
nearly finished before I took him on. 

fall from his saddle in a moment.” 

“You lie,” exclaimed the other thickly. 

“You hear?” said the Marquis. ‘For 
that, I shall push him off,’’ and keeping the 
other’s sword busy with his own, he reached 
over and shoved against his shoulder. 
‘“Didn’t I tell you?” he said, as the young 
man rolled off his horse and lay still upon the 
ground. 

Dispirited by their casualties, the mar- 
quis’ two other assailants, still held in check 
by his attendants, evidently realized that 
they were fighting a lost cause, for after a 
quick word between themselves they sud- 
denly turned their horses and galloped down 
the lane. 

“What now?” asked Jonah, turning to 
the marquis. ‘Shall we follow them?” 

“Nay; I think we’ve done enough,”’ said 
he. “An you hadn’t come, I had lost my 
life by now, as surely as this young man lost 
his.” He looked more closely at Jonah—a 
puzzled look—and then down again at his 
late assailant. ‘‘Near enough alike to be 
brothers,” he said, “that’s why I thought I 
knew you. And yet—surely we’ve met be- 
fore, we two,” he added. 

“I’ve grown much since we parted,” said 
the other. “But perhaps you remember 
Jonah, the boy you looked after in America?” 

“Jonah!” exclaimed the Marquis. ‘Then 
‘tis the finger of fate that brought you here.” 
urning quickly to one of his followers he in- 
dicated the young man who lay so quietly on 
the grass. 

“What’s his name?” he asked. “Do you 
know?” 

“°Tis young Lord Shrewsbury, sir, the 
Marchioness of Rutland’s son.” 


This young man was 
He'll 





se HE Marchioness of Rutland’s son,” re- 
peated the Marquis. “’Tis the hand of 
fate!” breathed he. 

They rode slowly together along the lane— 
the Marquis’ three men a few lengths behind 
them—and after about a mile of this the 
party separated, two of the men continuing 
up the lane while the others made a sharp cut 
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through the woods and presently arrived at 
an old stone house that was hidden among 
the trees. 

“ Just now,” said the marquis, “I’m on the 
king’s black books; so instead of staying at 
the Towers, I’m living here where it isn’t so 
easy to find one. But what chance brought 
you to England, Jonah? Surely it wasn’t 
just to throw Middleton into the river?” 

As briefly as he could, Jonah told 
of his mission, of Governor 
‘ = Baintree’s conceit of living 
* exhibits. 
My “T thought,” he said, 
\ concluding, “that you 
‘, might give me a few 
% lines of introduction 
to some of your 
friends at court-— 
that is, of cqurse, if you have any there who 
might be able to help.” 

“Ves,” said the Marquis thoughtfully. “TI 
might do that. I have a few friends left, 
I think. And then there’s my nephew. Oh, 
he could help you to your heart’s content, if 
he only would—a clever sort of nephew alto- 
gether. You may be meeting him here be- 
fore long.” 


SIDE the house they found a fire crack- 
ling and a table laid for supper. Jonah 
was taken to a room upstairs, and when he 
returned to the dining room, he found that 
the marquis had had his arm dressed, his 
coat changed, and was standing with his back 
to the blaze, looking as handsome and—in 
that light—almost as young as ever. 

They bowed to each other, according to 
the custom of the times, each with his right 
hand before him and his left hand gallantly 
placed upon his heart. 

“You remember who taught me how to 
bow like this?” asked Jonah. 

“Aye, that I do. And taught the same 
young rascal how to use a sword, and thanked 
heaven for it not more than half an hour 
ago.” 

They seated themselves at the table. 

“T shall be surprised if we don’t have com- 
pany before we’re through,” said the mar- 
quis, “that same loving nephew of whom you 
have heard me speak. And when he comes 
I want you to watch him closely, Jonah, and 
tell me later what you like the best about 
him. Myself, I think I have always most 
admired his cleverness. Yes; a clever young 
man, clever enough, for instance, to stand in 
with the Stuarts, clever enough to know that 
if anything happens to me, my titles and 
properties will revert to him. Yes, he’ll 
surely be here before he’s many hours older, 
if only to see how badly my arm was 
scratched.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when the 
sound of a horse was heard in the gathering 
darkness outside, and a minute later a serv- 
ant came and whispered a message to the 
marquis. 

“Not the one that I expected,” said Lord 
Berwick when this was over, “but greater 
reason now than ever why the other will soon 
be here. Ah! Didn’t I tell you?” 

Another clatter of hoofs was heard in the 
courtyard and this had hardly died away 
when the knocker on the door began to beat 
a devil’s tattoo accompanied by two voices 
in loud conversation. 


ry Y NEPHEW is shy,” said the mar- 

quis, “‘and has evidently brought a 
friend to keep him in countenance. Yes, let 
them in, Edwards. They’ll have the door 
down else.” 

The first to enter was a youngish man, that 
is to say he was probably about thirty—tall, 
pale, and with one of those long noses which 
are generally associated with the fox. For 
the rest of it, he was smart enough. Beneath 
that clever nose, for instance, was a smart 
mustache; and he had an air of hauteur 
which a prince of the blood might well have 
envied. He was wearing the uniform of a 
cavalry regiment, his spurs jingling whenever 
he moved—than which there are few things 
that make a man more proud—and when he 
entered the room he saluted his uncle and 
turned to introduce his companion. 


(Continued on Page 157) 








‘When every detail 
is correct~ 


| ‘HERE is a sense of pride that adds to the satisfaction 
of having Skinner linings. They give distinction to the 
garments and outwear other silk linings. 


In women’s cloaks, suits and furs, in men’s suits and 
topcoats, when highest quality is desired, the lining is 
invariably Skinner’s Satin. A shade and weight for 
every type of garment. 


There are many grades of raw silk—Skinner uses one 
grade—the finest. One reason for Skinner prestige that 
has grown every year for three-quarters of a century. 


In purchasing garments ready-to-wear, look for the 
Skinner label stitched to the lining. In ordering from a 
custom tailor, ask to see the silk he proposes to use and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS’ NewYork Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner's Satins 


Boston Philadelphia 


1924 
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' SOLID SILVER 
| Precious through the Ages | 






























































mstance | a Ancient mystic China has passed away, but echoes 
of her surpassing artistry come down to us in im- 
perishable examples of her silver urns and vessels. 
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HROUGH the march of dim forgotten centuries the art of 
the silversmith has never faltered. Today Towle Craftsmen, 
working only in Solid Silver (Sterling) offer for the selection 
‘of the Hostess or the Bride-to-be designs of lasting beauty rang- 
ing from the richest in adornment to ones of classic simplicity. 
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The Baby’s 
Porringer 


. ‘An adequate set of Towle Solid Silver (Sterling) tableware for Towle’s reproduc- 


to) . t a : ; 
Soltd Silees a six people may be had for as little as seventy-five dollars, and Bad Ste mt 
imprintec b 4 . 
on every : = the chosen pattern may always be matched up later. 


piece 





guarantee 





Baby’s first and 
‘ : Most fone 
“ ‘ : . Gift Si 
Beside the designs here illustrated, other well- § ' pias 

known standard patterns by Towle are Py Bae 


_THE MARY CHILTON THE LA FAYETTE 
THE PAUL. REVERE THE VIRGINIA LEE 


~~ 


A thought for the Mah Jongg hostess — Towle Chinese 
Chippendale sandwich plates and bon bon dishes are 
most appropriate for prizes and table appointments. 


Your jeweler will gladly show you any of these Towle designs. 
BOOKLET 20 ON REQUEST 
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men in Solid Silver for Over Half a @ntury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Continued from Page 155) 


“Captain Stotter—Lord Berwick; the 
honor, I trust, is mutual,” said he. 

‘he captain was red faced and choleric, 
one of those men, Jonah guessed, who some- 
times boast of being half horse, smelling of 
jeather, loud in argument, full of ear- 
compelling oaths. 

“Captain Stotter—my dear nephew,” ac- 
knowledged the marquis. “And now if you 
will allow me to present my guest, Master 
Pitt,” 

“Ah?” said the captain in his loud voice. 
“So he’s the one ” and checked himself 
with a crafty look. 

“Yes,” blandly finished the marquis, “now 
you speak of it, captain, he’s the one who un- 
doubtedly saved my life this afternoon. I 
was hoping, dear nephew, that you would 
call, so you might propose a toast in his 
honor. Shall we drink it now?” 

Uncle and nephew exchanged a rather long 
glance over the table; and then Du Gram- 
mant raised his glass. 

“To your guest, my dear uncle,” said he. 

“Faith, I have never yet heard the toast 
that wasn’t worth drinking,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“A sentiment, sir, which does you honor. 
Fill the captain’s glass again, Edwards, and 
bring us two more chairs. Lady Mary will 
soon be here,’ he continued. ‘Perhaps I 
ought to have mentioned before that she ex- 
pressly asked us not to wait forher. I think 
I hear her now.” 





HE men arose, and when Jonah turned 

to see who was coming, his heart first 
galloped and then jumped a wall, for smiling 
into his eyes past all the others stood one 
whom he had seen before that day, except 
that now instead of being a boy she was an 
unmistakably beautiful girl; and just as un- 
mistakably after she had kissed the marquis, 
she turned again to Jonah and shyly placed 
her hand in his. 

“My name is Mary Geraldine,” she said, 
“and I’ve just heard upstairs how you saved 
my father’s life this afternoon.” ‘Two tears 
like stars shone for a moment against the 
dark blue of her eyes. 

“Jerry!” muttered Jonah. 

“T knew it was you,” she said, ‘‘the mo- 
ment they started to tell me.” 

“Jerry!” he smiled, hardly knowing, you 
see, what else to say. 

There was a general scraping of chairs, and 
they sat down again. But where before 
Jonah and Captain Stotter had been neigh- 
bors, it had somehow happened now that 
Jonah and Mary were seated side by side. 

As soon as the plates were cleared 
and the bottles moved to the 
table, Lady Mary rose and, 
young as she was, the others f" 
rose and bowed as she / Ki- 
left them. 

As if unconsciously 
she held out her fingers 
for Jonah’s raised 
palm, and though he 
seemed to be escorting 
her, it was really she 
who was guiding 
him to the doorway 
that led to the next 
room, 

“CanIcomewith 
your” he asked. 

‘Dee > ah 
breathed. ‘Stay 
here. Watch dad.” 

Du Grammant’s 
sauntering shadow 
fell upon them, his 
earsalert. “‘Pardon 
me,” he said, offering his arm to his cousin, 
“may I have the honor?” 





Tae entered the drawing-room together, 
and when Jonah would have followed, 
Lady Mary almost imperceptibly shook her 
head and pointed, unperceived, first to the 
picturesque figure at the head of the table and 
then, more significantly, to Captain Stotter. 
Jonah returned to the table and seated him- 
self at such an angle that he could see at 
least a part of both rooms. “Now, what’s 
the riddle here?” he asked himself. “And 
how shall I go about to read it?” 







Both Lord Berwick and the captain were 
drinking more than was good for them—had, 
in fact, for sometime passed that point; but 
it seemed to Jonah, watching from the side, 
that, whereas the marquis was drinking to 
forget, Captain Stotter was drinking to re- 
member, clearing his throat and frowning to 
himself with every glass that he emptied. 


“AH!” CRIED the captain at his last glass. 

“A good meal and now a good game of 
cards. Bezique at a guinea a point. What do 
you say, my lord?” 

“Edwards,” said his host, his face a little 
mottled as he looked over his shoulder, 
“the card box. And put another bottle on 
the table, please. We shall soon have this 
one done.” 

In the next room, Jonah noticed, Lady 
Mary had taken a chair from which she 
could watch the players. Almost opposite 
to her sat Du Grammant, who was leaning 
forward, evidently very much in earnest in 
what he was saying. Once he stooped to 
pick up her handkerchief and over his bended 
back she caught Jonah’s eye and gave him a 
glance that started with warning, but ended 
with that frank admiration which is one of 
the charms of youth. 

In the corner of the drawing-room was a 
harp which Jonah remembered as belonging 
to Mary’s mother and, still keeping her view 
of the dining room, Mary seated herself at 
this harp and thrummed a few soft chords. 

“That’s to move away from Du Gram- 
mant,” thought Jonah. “No matter how 
close he gets now, the harp’s between them.”’ 
An odd thought arose to his mind. “It 
takes them to think of things,” thought he. 
Another followed it: ‘She dropped her 
handkerchief so she could look at me over 
his shoulder when he bent to pick it up.” 

Perhaps Mary thought of something else. 
At any rate she arose and, Du Grammant 
following, she returned to the dining room 
and watched the players for a few minutes. 


“7 THINK I'll go now,” she murmured to 
her father. “So much riding today has 
made me sleepy.” 

They kissed, and she held out her hand to 
Jonah. 

“T shall see you tomorrow,” she said, and 
to the others: ‘Good night.” 

After she had gone Du Grammant watched 
the play for a time. 

“Your arm seems stiff, uncle,” he said. “TI 
trust you weren’t hurt much this afternoon?” 

“Only in the shoulder, dear nephew. The 
merest scratch, you will be glad to know.” 

“That’s the worst of swords,” said 
the captain with a rare old oath. 
“Pink a man and it might be 
that a cat could scratch him 
deeper. But when you put 
a bullet in him, you’ve 
got something—some- 
thing substantial, 
something to hold him 
down. Four aces.” 
“A hundred points. I 
congratulate you, cap- 
tain. Let us see now 
* what you will do to my 
queen of hearts.” 
“Take it. Four kings,” 
was the answer. 
“Eighty points,” said the 
marquis, jotting them 
down. 

“A hundred and eighty 
points in two plays,’ 
thought Jonah. “At a 

-*" ™ guinea a point, I shouldn’t 
care to be losing.” 

A dull fire was burning on the marquis’ 
cheek—that dark crimson which is seldom 
seen except on good haters and good gam- 
blers. When he dealt the cards his fingers 
shook a little, and he threw his coat open as 
though he found the heat oppressive. 

“One of the new pistols?” asked Du Gram- 
mant, looking at the mahogany butt which 
arose from the marquis’ belt. 

“Yes. My friends have been so attentive 
lately that I keep it near at hand. Bezique, 
captain. Forty points for me.” 


(Continued on Page 158) 








A Penny a day for ten 
days —and your hair will 
glow with a new radiance 


usTROUS, luxuriant hair—so gloriously beautiful that it every- 
where wins admiration—is always hair that is glowing with 
health. It is fed by an abundant supply of blood within the scalp. 
Dull, lifeless or falling hair is starved hair. It simply needs 
nourishment to bring back its radiant beauty. 


The hair gets its only food from the blood, through the 
mouths of the follicles. “—These narrow mouths easily become 
clogged with dandruff, dried oils, dust, bacilli. Then the oil 
glands have no outlet. They fill with surplus sebum and begin 
to press down on the blood vessels, cutting off the blood supply. 
Or often the circulation is stopped by the natural shrinking of 
the scalp, if it is not kept flexible. 


Leading dermatologists now know that a stimulant, to 
promote hair growth, must draw a flush of blood to the 


undernourished tissues. 


This is the scientific principle of Harper Method Tonique — 
the discovery of Martha Matilda Harper—which is used in the 
350 famous Harper Method Shops. Its results are astonishing. 


Besides its antiseptic effect on the dandruff bacilli, Harper 
Method Tonique clears the choked roots and enters deep into 
the follicles. With a slight tingling sensation and a reddening 
of the scalp, it draws a flush of blood to the hair roots, the 
starved hair starts to grow again, and shows active life and 


healthful vigor. 


Generous test for 10 cents—to convince you 


To prove that Harper Method 
Tonique will help cases of falling 
hair and aid in promoting a new, 
healthy growth, we gladly send you 
a generous 10-day trial bottle for 
10 cents—less than its cost price. 
After ten nightly applications, you 
will see actual results—new life 
and shimmer in your hair. This offer 
includes a copy of Martha Matilda 
Harper’s own booklet, ‘*‘THE 
SCIENTIFIC CARE OF THE 


HAIR AND SCALP”’, with full 
and concise treatments for Dry 
Scalps; Oily Scalps; Dandruff; 
Tight, Shiny Scalps; Thin, Falling 
Hair and other hair disorders. 


Simply enclose 10 cents with the 
corner coupon—and send it off in 
this very mail. Ten-day test and 
booklet willthenreach youpromptly. 
Martha Matilda Harper, 1215 East 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 





HARPER METHOD 


10 cents 


and this coupon 
will bring you the 
liberal 10-day 
trial bottle. 


Mascaro 
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MARTHA MATILDA HARPER 
1215 East Main St.; Rochester, N. Y. 


Here is 10 cents for 10-day Harper Method Tonique trial bottle 
and your booklet, ““The Scientific Care of the Hair and Scalp,”’ to 


be sent me at once, 


Name____ 





Tull address__ iba 
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Bulb Book for 1924 


makes bulb growing easy 


Elliott’s Import Catalog for 1924 is the most 
complete and helpful book of its kind ever 
offered. It tells the best and easiest way of 
growing Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies 
and other bulbs, in the home and outdoors. It 
describes thousands of the best varieties, many 
illustrated in their natural colors, at special 
import prices. 


e 

America’s foremost bulb specialists for over thirty- 
five years, Elliotts bring to America each season the 
very cream of Holland’s bulb crops. Because they are 
selected early by Elliott representatives right in the 
fields of famous Holland growers, Elliott bulbs are 
big, full of life, sure to grow and bear the largest and 
most beautiful flowers. 


Send for Bulb Book now! The special import prices 
in Elliott’s Bulb Book are good only until July 1. By 
that time the bulb harvest will be under way and our 
representatives in Holland must have final orders for 
selecting Elliott quality bulbs. Late buyers must take 
a chance on smaller bulbs 
and higher cost. Make sure 
of getting the best at the 
season’s lowest prices. 


NEW! 


Elliott growers have devel- 
oped a remarkable new Hy- 
acinth which produces 6 to 
10 separate flower trusses 
on each bulb, instead of 
only ONE. A few of these 
bulbs, planted in pots or 
vases, will make a rare and 
delightful showing in your 
home next winter. Easy to 
grow. Not over 12 bulbs 
sold to any one customer— 
supply limited. Order now. 


8 flowers | 


from | bulb 





Special Introductory Offer 


Pink, red, white, light blue or dark blue—your choice. 


35¢ each, 3 for $1.00 
Write for Bulb Book today 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 
590 Magee Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Makes Every Woman 
Look Her Best 


It holds the hat snugly yet comfortably in any 
desired position. Bobbed or long hair, thick 
or thin—it’s all the same to the De Leon. 
Adjustable to any size hat and can be inserted 
in less than 10 seconds by merely a push on 
the prongs. No sewing—no stitching. 
If your milliner or dealer cannot supply you, send 
us 25c with dealer's 
name and we will send 
one promptly toaid. 
State color, black or 
white. 35c in Canada. 


DE LEON 
BANDEAU CO. 
2119 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers: See your 
jobber, if he can't 
supply you, write us 
giving jobber's name. 
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Fis Name was, Jonah 


(Continued from Page 157) 


“May I look at it?’ asked Du Grammant, 
holding out his hand. “I’ve never seen that 
style of hammer before.” 

The marquis unquestioningly handed it to 
him. The captain had just declared a run 
of trumps, and the marquis’ mind was far 
removed from firearms. Du Grammant car- 
ried the pistol to the light of the fire and 
there examined it with attentive care. 


**®&\ PRETTY thing,” he said, returning it 
to the marquis. “I would rather be be- 
hind it thaninfront. How goes the game?” 

“Your friend has married Fortune. 
But I’ll steal her away yet.” 

Jonah had never seen the game 
before, but he understood 
enough of cards to know that 
the aces were turning up in 
Captain Stotter’s hands with 
a regularity that suggested the 
mechanical. “One would 
think he had strings tied to 
them,” he told himself, trying 
to watch the game more closely, 
“and Du Grammant seems to be 
suspecting something too, the way 
he stands behind and watches.” 

Indeed the conduct of the mar- 
quis’ nephew soon interested Jonah as 
much as the captain’s playing. He 
stood behind the latter’s chair, his nose 
a bit on one side as though the better 
to smell any tricks that might be going 
on, and whenever the captain played 
one of his inevitable aces, Du Gram- 
mant would cough and look up his own 
sleeve, or would even turn to stare at 
Jonah as though to say, “‘Did you see 
that?” 

“He knows the captain’s cheating,” 
thought Jonah, “and he wants the marquis 
to know it too. But why does he wish the 
marquis to know it? Why doesn’t he draw 
his friend aside instead?” 

It happened then so crudely that none 
could help but notice it. His hand unsteady 
perhaps from his heavy drinking, the captain 
unsuccessfully tried to shuffle a card up his 
sleeve. Instead it fell on the table—the ace 
of hearts. 

“I was wondering where the aces were,” 
said the marquis, blandly looking at it. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
captain. 

“Mean? My dear captain! What else 
could I mean except what I said? For the 
last four deals, I have had only one ace in my 
hand. Do you mind if we count the cards?” 

Twice the marquis counted them, and 
each time the sum was the same. 

“Now this is singular,”’ said he, “there are 
three cards not in play.” 


7 HAT do you mean by the word ‘sin- 
gular’?”’ demanded the captain more 
loudly than before. 

“°Tis an adverb, I believe,’ said the 
marquis, who was beginning to sort the cards 
face upwards. “Or is it an adjective? No 
matter; whatever it is, it means ‘uncom- 
mon’—‘strange’—‘extraordinary.’ And to 
make it still more extraordinary, the three 
missing cards are aces. Do you wonder that 
I couldn’t hold them, captain?” 

It was the marquis’ nephew who spoke 
next, smoothly, conciliatorily, as a diplomat 
might speak when trying to adjust conflict- 
ing views. 

“Sometimes, in shuffling, they fall upon 
the floor,” he said. ‘And sometimes I have 
known them to fall in one’s chair—acci- 
dentally, of course, it is needless to add.” 

Du Grammant arose, looking first on the 
floor and then in his chair. And the marquis 
arose and did the same. And Jonah arose, if 
only to be ready for emergencies. So by that 
time they were all on their feet except the 
captain, whose face was the color of a tur- 
key’s beads and who seemed to be sitting 
down all the lower in his chair because of the 
contrast of the others on their feet. 

“ Captain,”’ smiled the marquis, “‘ wouldn’t 
you like to join us?” 

“You mean you question my honor?” 
cried the captain. 

“Tut! I question nothing. Surely your 
honor is above questioning. I am merely 
suggesting that to sit down overlong in one 








place is sometimes a cramping affair; and 
that where so many are standing, it is noth- 
ing else but a companionable act for one 
more to join them.” 

“Tn other words,” exclaimed the captain, 
“you persist in questioning my honor.” 
Raising his fist, he brought it down on the 

table with such a thump that the glasses 

jingledin surprise. “Then you shall have 
it so,” he shouted, and without more ado 
he jumped to his feet. 
“Now!” he cried. “Do you see any 
cards in my chair? Or underneath it per- 
haps? But wait! It may be you 
think they’re in my sleeve.”” His 
face unhandsome with temper, 
he pulled off his coat and 
snatched the sleeves inside 
out. ‘You see any of your 
infernal cards here?” he 
shouted. ‘Or here?” With 
exaggerated care he turned 
back his cuffs and even un- 
buttoned his waistcoat. 
“Now!” said he, “I hope 
you’re satisfied,’”’ and, exchang- 
ing a quick look with Du Gram- 
mant on the way, he marched 
into the hall and returned with 
his sword. ‘ Yes,” said he, “I hope you’re 
satisfied, for now, by heaven, you must 
satisfy me.” 


mecson 
wate 


“AH-HA!” thought Jonah. “It’s a trap. 

The game of cards, the appearance 
of cheating, Du Grammant’s suggestion 
that the cards might be on the chairs; it 
fits together like a figure-four trap and— 
now why is he objecting?” For, strange 
to say if Jonah’s idea was right, Du 
Grammant was protesting against the cap- 
tain’s demand. 

“You forget, captain,” he said, “that the 
marquis has already hurt his arm today, and 
would be under a handicap in using his 
sword. In the settlement of a point of honor, 
one must use great care, or other points will 
later arise of even greater delicacy than the 


- first. Let me suggest, therefore, a single ex- 


change of shots from your pistols, each man 
to stand at one end of the table, and to fire 
at the drop of my handkerchief.” 

The marquis made a gesture of assent, 
although if you had been there, you might 
have thought that there was a touch of 
weariness in it. “Anything that satisfies the 
captain,”’ he said. 

But it didn’t altogether suit Jonah. ‘Why 
did Du Grammant examine the marquis’ 
pistol?” he asked himself. ‘‘Why did he 
take it over to the fireplace and look at it so 
long?” 

Unnoticed by the others he too stepped to 
the fireplace, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion he stooped down as though to throw 
another piece of wood on the grate. But 
instead of reaching for the wood, his hand, 
palm down, ran lightly over the floor. 

“Are you both ready?” came Du Gram- 
mant’s voice from across the room. 

“Yes!” and “Ready!” shortly came the 
answers. 

“Now remember, when I drop my hand- 
kerchief—the moment ite leaves my fin- 
gers a 





T WAS then that Jonah’s hand, feverishly 

exploring the floor, swept into the powder- 
sprinkled area which he had more than half 
expected to find there. To gather a pinch of 
it together and make sure of his suspicions 
was the task of a moment, and he was up on 
his feet with the speed of a flash of lightning. 

“Wait!” he cried, and had the captain by 
the arm as Du Grammant’s handkerchief fell. 
There was a single report, and the bullet 
from Captain Stotter’s pistol burrowed itself 
in the paneling of the ceiling. 

“In the name of heaven, what now?” 
asked the marquis, staring round-eyed at 
Jonah. 

“What?” cried Jonah. 
nothing wrong?” 

“T noticed that my pistol misfired,” said 
the marquis, “and lucky for you that it did, 
or it might have been you who was shot in- 
stead of him.” 


“You noticed 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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Attention 
Bobbed Hair 


Demands 


OBBED hair to be attractive should be full 
of health and life. If your hair is beginnin 
to lose its life and lustre, there is one safe 

method that thousands of women have found 
effective in bringing it back to new health and 
beauty. Make this simple treatment a regular 
part of your daily toilette: 


Withthefingertips, firstgive your haira “dry” 
shampoo, briskly massaging the scalp with 
the finger tips. Then with a Hughes “Ideal” 
Hair Brush, brush the hair from the bottom 
and underneath, with brisk, upward strokes. 
10 minutes every night will bring a rapid im- 
rovement in the health and beauty of your 
air. 
Do not use, for this treatment, the ordinary type 
of harsh, unyielding brush. The Hughes‘‘Ideal”’ 
No. 66 is especially adapted for it. Long, spe- 
cially selected boar bristles fed oe the right stiff- 
ness, set in the famous “‘Ideal’’ flexible and re- 
silient rubber cushion, penetrate to the scalp, 
and without irritation, conform to the shape 
of the head. Start today with the right brush. 
Your dealer will be glad to show it to you. 


Henry L. Hughes Company, Inc. 
300 Madison Avenue New York City 


\\ Ww 






Different Models, 
$1 to $7 
Our popular 
No. 66 


O. 
$9.00 









. _ This new Hughes predict 
is a dainty powder that quickly rubs 
up into a lasting waterproof nats 
ural qpoearing polish. In dainty 
Sifter box, all dealers, 35c. Send for 
Sree sample. 





~ You can buyallthemate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manu- 
facturer at big savings 
on the lumber, mill- 









7T-Room’$ 
INE IN 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22 living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 
plete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your 
station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
yee to choose from. Write nearest mill today for 
FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 703. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAxaTy 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


The finest bicycle ever $ built. ; 
es, colors, sizes; made in our new factory. 
SAVE a substantial sum. Cash or easy payments. 
Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, for30 
Days’ Free Trial. — pe ery So haar ete 
q ity at factory prices, ex- 

ives press paid. Lamps, wheels, equip- 

‘® ment, low prices. Write Today for low fac- 
tory prices and marvelous offers and Easy Payment terms. 


today for 
DEPT. "25 CHICAGO free catalog *‘ 
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Moments that 
Bring Beauty 
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-the moment for Soft White Hands 


What joy! The dishes done — then 
the moment on which hangs the 
beauty of your hands. 


Use Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. It pro- 
tects your hands from the ravaging 
effects of the dishpan, and makes 
them immediately soft, white and 
lovely. Refreshingly perfumed, it 
gives a new supply of “precious 
moisture” which soap and water 
soak out of the skin. 

Not sticky or greasy, it gives your face 
too, exquisite smoothness. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The Frostilla 
Company, Elmira, New York. Selling Agents: Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., New York and Toronto. 


Frostilla 
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Marguerite 
Courtot, charming ‘~~ 
film star, says: Vee 


ae 
“Itisso fragrant; itclings, yet 
is so nearly invisible — your 
Day Dream Face Powdergives __ 
the final touch—I love it.” | 


' 
Seat ihe 

4 : Creations 
a Send 35c and your — 
dealer’s name for the 


Acquaintance Box, containing Per- 
fume, Powder, Cold Cream, Poudre 
Creme and Soap, five of the Day 
Dream Boudoir Creations. fe 
Address Dept. K i. 
STEARNS—PERFUMER 
Creator of Sadira and |’Amusette 


Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. ,; 
Sydney, Australia Established 1855 Zs 













































































Fuss 


“Not much danger,” said Jonah, and truth 
to tell he grunted a little as he struggled with 
the captain, for no man can prove a theorem, 
even the simplest in Euclid, and fight well at 
the same time. “Look in your firing pan, 
and see if there’s any powder there,” said he, 
“and then look on the floor in front of the 
fireplace and see what was spilled there 
when—when your dear nephew was examin- 
ing your pistol a few minutes ago.”’ 

It was a simple 
trick that proved 
Jonah’s undoing, a 
trick that would never 
have won if his mind 
had been on the busi- 
ness in hand instead of 
getting itself involved 
in the wag of his 
tongue. The captain 
suddenly pushed him 
backward in such 
fashion that the inside 
bend of his knees 
struck against the 
seat of a chair, and as 
Jonahstaggered back- 
ward into a sitting 
position, Captain 
Stotter released himself and grasped his 
sword from the table. 

“Now, you meddling fool,’’ said he, “T’ll 
teach you a lesson you'll never forget.” 


RUNK with power—there are no other 

words which quite so well describe the 
captain as he flung himself about, threaten- 
ing the faces of Jonah and the marquis with 
the point of his sword, and gradually herding 
them backward into a corner of the room, 
meanwhile keeping up a bark of heavy 
humor: “ Now. Back! Back! ..°. 
Do you smell that? Do you like the 
smell of steel?” 

One might have thought for a moment 
that she had come to see how the thing would 
be done, for the door opened and, pale be- 
cause of the shot she had heard, Mary ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

The captain suddenly caught sight of her, 
and, drunker than ever with his apparent 
success, he spilled the truth with that royal 
disregard of consequences which is equally 
intoxication’s glory and despair. 

“Du Grammant,” he cried, “there she is. 
Blast it, man, you don’t have to wait for the 
others now.” 

‘“‘He meant to carry her off then,’”’ Jonah 
told himself, and pressed though he was, it 
passed through him how clever the original 
plan had been. Her father killed in a duel— 
a duel in which Du Grammant had been 
ostentatiously scrupulous to insure fair 
play—what more natural than that Lady 
Mary should be taken by her cousin to a 
place of safety? But that plan having failed 
of its purpose 

“You don’t have to wait for the others 
now.” Others were coming then. How 
many? And with what end? At least here 
were two who could be counted easily 
enough, whose mission had just been shouted 
across the room. 

“Work back of the table,” Jonah whis- 
pered to the marquis, “and when I say the 
word, help push him into the corner.” 





WAS a massive affair of oak—that table 
on which they had dined, built by a genera- 
tion which seemed to have one eye upon the 
past and the other upon posterity, but when 
Jonah suddenly exclaimed “Now!” and 
started to push it along the floor, it slid like 
a child’s sleigh over the ice, carrying every- 
thing in front of it in a cascading jumble, 
even including the stumbling figure of Cap- 
tain Stotter; and by the time the latter had 
caught his balance he was pinned in a corner 
of the room, and the marquis had leaped 
upon the barricade and was struggling with 
him for his sword. In the rush across the 
room the candles on the table had fallen and 
gone out, the only light in the room now 
being that which rose and fell as though in 
breathless curiosity in the fireplace. 
“Du Grammant!” cried the captain. 
“Quick !” 
But quick as he might have been, Jonah 
was quicker, which may have been partly 


ame was, Fonah 
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due to the fact that the marquis’ nephew 
hesitated as though reluctant that Mary 
should see him align himself in open warfare. 

Whatever the reason for the other’s hesi- 
tation, Jonah reached the rack in the en- 
trance hall where his sword was hanging 
and returned to the dining room just as the 
table was tipped over, its broad top falling 
in front of the hearth like a screen and cut- 
ting off the light of the fire. 

Sword play is nerv- 
ous work at the best 
of times, but in the 
dark, in a room made 
dangerous with tum- 
bled furniture, and 
where a thrust might 
equally fall on friend 
or foe, it is an adven- 
ture better laid aside 
for a more favorable 
time. And yet —— 


HE advantage 

is ours,’ thought 

Jonah, stepping back 

till he touched the 

SK wall. “Du Grammant 

can’t stir without his 

spurs jingling, and the captain’s breath can 

be heard for fifty yards. Yes . . . over 
there. . . . Let’s see if I can find him.” 

Lowering his head, he sprang forward, and 
the next second his arms had closed around 
Captain Stotter’s body. There was a crash 
as they fell together, the captain lying 
quietly from the moment his head struck the 
floor, and simultaneously a jingle of spurs 
and a clash of steel broke out in the other 
end of the room. 

“Grapple him,” called Jonah. ‘“’Tis the 
safest.” 

There was the tumult of a struggle in 
which a chair was heard breaking; but when 
Jonah flung the table aside so that the light 
of the fire leaped out again upon the scene, 
the marquis was leaning against the broken 
chair with Mary by his side and Du Gram- 
mant had disappeared. 

“Where is he?” asked Jonah. 
hiding?” 

As though to tell, the scuffle and gallop of 
— hoofs were heard on the stones out- 
side. 

From the back of the house came Ed- 
wards, drawn by the noise of the fighting. 

“‘He’s gone—for the others,” said the 
marquis, looking at his daughter; his hand 
gently laid upon her shoulder, he added in a 
lower voice: “It’s you they are after this 
time, my dear; not I.” 

For just a moment then, even Jonah 
thought she was a woman, so brave, so 
queenly she looked, as she returned her 
father’s gaze. Aye, the daughter of heroes 
then she looked, and the future mother of 
others yet unborn. 

“They'll never get me,” said she. 


“Ts Me 


" Y DEAR!” And though he still half 

leaned against the chair, he bowed to 
her, his eyes far off, his smile tender. ‘But 
to stay here waiting? No. When he comes 
back he must find an empty nest, the birds 
flown. Do you think you could show Jonah 
the way to your Aunt Amelia’s? Do you 
think you could find your way from here to 
the highway?” 

“Aye, that I could. But you ——” 

“Edwards and I will follow—as a rear 
guard,” he gently smiled, leaning a little 
more heavily against the broken chair. ‘So 
run upstairs and be ready by the time the 
horses are saddled. It won’t take long, re- 
member, and he will soon be back.” 

“There are two horses underneath the 
trees out here, my lord,’’ said Edwards, “‘one 
that Captain Stotter came on, and one with 
a sidesaddle.” 

‘My dear nephew! He thought of every- 
thing, you see. All right, Edwards. Now sad- 
dle two more, one for you and one for me. 
Oh, and before you go, I wish you would drag 
the gallant captain into the clothespress and 
lock the door upon him! I think he would 
rest more easily there. . Well done, 
Edwards. No; leave the key in the lock. 


(Continued on Page 160) 







PORCE-NAMEL 


If you could have a Porce- 
Namel kitchen table in your 
home on a month’s trial, you 
would never again be without 
one. Weare absolutely certain 
of this because of the conve- 
nience of the Porce-Namel, be- 
cause of its practicability and 
because of its beauty. The fact 
that over 300,000 0f these tables 
are in use, proves their necessity 
to the well appointed kitchen. 


Eighteen Table Styles 
With Laflat Tops 


Porce-Namel tables are built in 18 
styles,—each equipped with the rigid 
Laflat top which will never buckle, 
bulge, or warp. This top is easily 
cleaned. A raised edge keeps liquids 
from the floor. 

Porce-Namel tables possess 17 points of 
superiority. These are described in the 
booklet, ‘First Aids to First Class Cook- 
ing,” which will be sent free on request. 
We'll gladly give you the name of our 
nearest dealer, where you can see the 
entire Porce-Namel Line. 


L. H. J. 
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Mothers, playing a band 
. or orchestra instrument is 
genuine character building as well as whole- 
some recreation for your boy. It develops 
talent, stirs ambition, perseverance and other 
qualities vital to success, whether your boy chooses 
music as a profession or enjoys it only as a pleasur- 
able pastime. 

Send for this book now—‘‘Success in Music and 
How to Win It,” by John Philip Sousa and others, 
helps choose an instrument. 

Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn instru- 
ment. Write today for details. “4 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 562 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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DeBEVOISE 


MOROAYS 
Re perfect long Bandeau 
_ ferchorts Clothes 


O your sports clothes become you or condemn you? 
Seemingly the most informal of attire, sports apparel 
is really the most difficult costume to wear fetchingly. 

Consider the skirt and sweater combination. The sweater 
reveals every line of the body. If the skirt dips or hangs awry, 
the effect is ludicrous. 

These tendencies need not concern you if your foundation 
garment is the new DeBevoise “Smartway.”’ 

This ultra-long, self-adjusting bandeau gives splendid lines 
to the bust and back. Your sweater will outline only idealized, 
modish contours. 

Due to its extreme length, “Smartway”’ provides comfortable, 
unfailing support to the skirt, and smoothes away any breaks in 
the lines of the figure. Your whole costume takes on an air of 

: smart simplicity. 

The same coveted effects may be yours if your outfit is a sports 
dress or a sports frock, knitted or woven. ‘“Smartway’’ provides 
support where needed, repression where necessary, and graceful, 
modish lines to the perfect whole. 

Play as hard as -you like —‘‘Smartway” will not rumple or 
ride-up. Elastic insets, cleverly placed, enable it to fit perfectly 
in any posture. 

“Smartway” is equally effective as a foundation for all frocks 
and gowns, ailatel suits, and formal wear. 

This unusual foundation garment is made in back-fastening 
and side-fastening models in every desirable fabric. 

Prices range from one to six dollars. 








““Smartway” 
by DeBevoise 








Sports Clothes 
by Dobbs, New York 
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WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED STYLE FOLDER 


- CHAS-R-DeBEVOISE - CO- 
Newark Nf 


New York CHICAGO Boston SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON: 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., E. C. 2 





““SMARTWAY” is made very ‘ SELF-ADJUSTING elastic gores 
long to give unbroken lines insure perfect fit to the figure 
and to prevent “‘riding-up.”’ in any position. 

The adroit dart construc- *“‘Smartway’’ istheaccepted 
tion, characteristic of ‘‘Smart- bandeau for achieving the 
way,” gives the bust smooth ultra- fashionable back - line 
lines without distortion or coveted by every.modish wo- 
unwholesome pressure. man. In side-fastening mod- 

(Inside lines show the els the hooks are _ placed 
hand -tailored dart feature.) 4 conveniently forward. 
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There will be a rescue party soon, and I 
wouldn’t care to have him overlooked.” 

He turned to Jonah again and gave him 
one of those slightly deprecatory smiles 
which the younger man had long since 
learned for his own. 

“Do you mind if I sit down?” he asked. 
“T don’t mind telling you, strictly as a con- 
fidential matter between our two selves, that 
my rogue of a nephew caught me in the side 
as a parting gift. A family misunderstand- 
ing, you will realize, and not to be mentioned 
for worlds before my daughter, or she might 
take it into her head not to leave me. She 
greatly resembles her mother in little things 
like that, trifles like loyalty and courage; 
but then, of course, she’s young yet, and we 
must make allowance for that. So if you 
don’t mind my sitting down?” 

““That’s the worst of a gift in the side,” 
said Jonah, helping him. ‘ Don’t you think 
we'd better look at it?” 


Y DEAR boy, no. As soon as you’re 

gone, Edwards shall bandage me, and 
we'll make our way to a cottage below here, 
wherea few days’ rest and reflection willset me 
right again. You'll please tell Mary so when 
you’ve reached her aunt’s. Oh, yes, and now 
for that. Will you look in the next 
room, Jonah, and see if you can find a quill 
and inkhorn in the desk, and perhaps a sheet 
of paper on which I could scribble a few 
lines?” 

A minute later he wrote: 

Dear Amelia: You have heard me speak of 
this young man, and Mary will tell you more. 
Look at him well, and look after him well. On 
either score, I think you will find him interest- 
ing. 

He signed it simply “B.”—but Nature, 
possibly thinking Art secretive, added a 
touch of her own. A straggling red line fell, 
as though for a flourish, underneath the sig- 
nature, and at the same moment Mary was 
heard descending the stairs. 

“Toh!” said the marquis, frowning at the 
crimson flourish. ‘And no time now to 
write another.” He arose from his chair 
with an effort that made him wince. 

But when Mary appeared in the doorway, 
hatted and habited for the journey, he was 
smiling gayly enough. ‘Quickly now,” he 
said after he had kissed her. “I’ve given 
Jonah a letter. Quickly now; you must lose 
no time,” said he. 


V 


HE moon was nearly full, the merest 

suggestion of a broken edge marring her 
perfect beauty, as Jonah cantered up the 
lane with Mary at his side. It came to an 
end, and the horses’ shoes, which had been 
falling noiselessly on 
the grassy track, 
clanked brisk an- 
nouncement of their 
arrival on the high- 
way. 

“At last!’ said 
Mary, wheeling to 
the left to show him 
the road. ‘‘And now 
we can talk a little. 
.Tell me why you 
came to England. I 
never knew before 
what it was to burst 
with curiosity, and 
unless you tell me 
soon 

“Oh! Oh!” she 
said when he had fin- 
ished,andagaineven SK 
in the moonlight he 
could see how large her eyes were. ‘You'll 
have to,tell Aunt Amelia that. She knows a 
lot of those at court, and they know her, too; 
and I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if she 
could help you.” 

Jonah’s tone apologized for what his voice 
was saying. ‘Has she been able to help 
your father?” he asked. 

“As much as anyone could. Dad’s hard 
to help. He’s one of the few that the king’s 
party is really afraid of, and he thinks they 
have stopped some of his letters. But just 
you wait till you’ve seen Aunt Amelia. She 
tames people. It’s something in her eyes, 








I think—or in her chest—or in her voice per. 
haps. It’s hard to tell, but just you wait 
Jonah. You'll know when you’ve seen 
her!” 

Jonah was about to speak, when back of 
them he noticed the staccato of galloping 
horses. 

“T wonder if that’s dad,” said Mary, rein- 
ing in her horse. 

“T hardly think so. How far are we going? 
Shall we give them a race?” 


= O; IT’S along way yet; more than half 
anhour. Let’s turninthenextlaneand 
watch as they pass.” 

They had to go nearly a mile before they 
came to the next lane, a shy little road be- 
tween two hedges, a winding little road, too, 
so that in less than half a minute they were 
out of sight, sitting on their horses like two 
ghosts in the moonlight and listening to the 
rapidly approaching ‘‘ Rat-a-tat-tat! 
Rat-a-tat-tat! . . .” 

“Can you see them yet?” whispered 
Mary. 

“Not yet. But they won’t be long.” 

“T think we’d better get down; don’t 
you? The way we are, they might see us over 
the top of the hedge.” 

He jumped down and helped her dismount 
and they stood there side by side, Jonah hold- 
ing the hedge apart so that he could peep 
through it, and Mary standing close by him, 
so that the same opening would do for them 
both. What more natural, then, than that 
she should lean against his shoulder, and that 
her face was near to his? 

“Here they come!” he breathed. 

Just then four galloping horsemen ap- 
peared in sight on the highway, and she was 
too interested in them to do anything but 
watch. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said when they had 
passed. “TI only recognized one of them, but 
it’s nobody who would be after us.” 

After walking their horses up a tunnel of 
oaks, they suddenly came upon a house which 
reminded him of fairyland, the moon upon 
it like the eye of enchantment and surrounded 
by a landscape that was swathed in pearly 
mist. 


ONAH helped her dismount, and when he 

had tied the horses he followed her up the 
terrace steps that led to the door—a door 
that was immediately opened by a footman 
who looked a little bit grander than any 
human being that Jonah had ever seen. 

“Yes, my lady,” he said to Mary. “The 
countess is still in the drawing-room.” At 
the drawing-room door he stopped and as- 
sumed the important air of those who are 
about to make announcements. 

“Lady Mary Ber- 
wick,”’ cried he, 
“and—I beg your 
pardon? Ah. ... 
Ah. .... I feally 
must beg your par- 
don again, sir 
Master Jonah? 
Master Jonah Pitt.” 

Jonah entered the 
room still in Mary’s 
wake, and in a mo- 
ment found himself 
bowing to a masterful 
old lady. 

“My aunt, the 
Countess of Clifton,” 
said Mary to Jonah; 
and, turning again to 
her aunt, she said: 
“He has a letter for 
you.” 

The countess took a step to the light to 
read it, and behind her Mary and Jonah be- 
came aware of another figure, slowly and 
somewhat nervously rising from the chair 
which had at first concealed him. 

“Mary, introduce your cousin,” said the 
countess in a deep voice over her shoulder. 

Jonah’s bow was in the manner ironic. 
think I’ve met the gentleman before this 
evening,” said he. “Lieutenant Du Gram- 
mant, the Marquis of Berwick’s very dear 
nephew, is it not?” 


(Continued in the Fune Home Fournal) 
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“The Beginning 
of the Honeymoon”’ 
by C. H. Taffs 


By MME. JEANNETTE 














THE usE of the. right creams on your skin is essential to 
cultivating and keeping a fine complexion. A dry skin 


demands an oily cream for 


treatment and toilette—and 


an oily skin requires the consistent use of two creams. 


IF YOUR SKIN IS DRY 
Treat it this way 


A skin, to retain its youthful freshness, must 
be supplied with enough oil to keep it pliant. 
Some skins have a natural supply of oil—but 
it is a common complaint among the women 
of America that the skin is too dry. 

The ingredients used in making Pompeian 
Night Cream are the essential feeding oils for 
a dry skin. You will find that your skin will 
absorb much of this cream as thirsty land ab- 
sorbs moisture. 

A dry skin tends to contract and wrinkle. 
Pompeian Night Cream gently relaxes this 
contraction till the skin is softened and regains 
much of its youthful freshness. 

Cleansing— Apply the cream generously, rub- 
bing it gently over the surface till it is thor- 
oughly distributed; then wipe off with a soft 
cloth. Repeat this cleansing-with-cream pro- 
cess till little or no soil appears on the cloth. 

A powder base: Vanishing creams should 
not be used on very dry skins. Pompeian 
Night Cream should be used in small quanti- 
ties and wiped off well before applying your 
powder. 


MME. JEANNETTE OFFE 


This unique Beauty Box contains trial quantities 
of four Pompeian preparations: a tube of Day 
Cream, a tube of Night Cream, a box of Beauty 
Powder, a box of Bloom (rouge). With them 








(CLEANSING & BKIN-NOURISHING ) 


Soapeta 
tight Cream 


IF YOUR SKIN IS OILY 
Give it this attention 


Extremes are never a normal sign—and a skin 
with too much oil requires as much attention 
in one direction as a dry skin does in another. 

An oily skin is apt to become too soft—and 
the use of Pompeian Day Cream will do much 
to tighten and make firm the relaxed tissues. 
It has a slightly astringent action, too, that may 
give a mild, tingling sensation indicating its 
healthful tonic quality. 

Pompeian Day Cream should be used on an 
oily skin every morning after the usual cleans- 
ing. It is a disappearing cream and will vanish 
under your moving fingertips, leaving an in- 
visible film that constantly coaxes your skin 
into healthy firmness. 

Some skins require less powder than usual 
over this cream, as much of the superfluous 
oil has been removed by its use, leaving a 
smooth finish, without shine. 

But few women can afford the experiment 
of going without powder, and should use it 
immediately after applying the Day Cream. 
Over this foundation your powder will adhere 
for hours at a time. 


RS A NEW BEAUTY BOX 


comes a valuable booklet by Mme. Jeannette on 
the care and improvement of the complexion. All 
are included in a highly artistic box for the dress- 
ing table. Send 25c with the coupon. 
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“Make-up should be neither 
seen nor heard’’ 


At least, so one of our young motion 
picture stars quaintly reminds us. 

Unless you are one worhan in a thou- 
sand, you must use powder and rouge. 
Modern living has robbed women of 
much of their natural color—over- 
heated houses, easy transportation, and 
the conveniences of the household 
have taken away the conditions that 
once gave natural roses in the cheeks. 

So today the average woman needs 
to add a touch of color that brings the 
desired effect of youth and beauty. Every 
woman who gives thought to her ap- 
pearance realizes the importance of 
the little artifices of her dressing table 
—that her powder and rouge should be 
applied so they “look natural” and 
“won't come off.” 


Of first importance 
The foundation for your powder is the 
first thing to consider. Thoroughly 
cleanse your face, using Pompeian 
Night Cream to remove tenacious dirt 
and grime. Then you are ready for your 
powder foundation. 

Pompeian Day Cream is a vanishing 
cream that forms a delicate protective 
film to which your powder will cling 
for hours at a time, and the powder 
will be more smooth and even for this 
preparing of the skin. 

Overyour Pompeian Day Cream apply 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, thoroughly 
—not obviously—leaving no uncovered 
spaces to accentuate “shiny spots.” 
Then take a soft cloth or puff and 
smooth off all superfluous powder till 
your skin looks all of a single tone. 
Pompeian Beauty Powder comes in 
White, Flesh, Naturelle, and Rachel. 


The saving grace of color 


A lovely color in the face lifts many 
neutral-looking women into vivacious 
beauty. A discriminating use of rouge 
is as much a part of the well-dressed 
woman’s toilette as the correct dressing 
of her hair, accenting the sparkle of eyes 
and giving “life” and interest to the face. 

Pompeian Bloom comes in three 
shades of Rose—Medium, Dark, and 
Light —as well as the new Orange tint, 
so becomingly affected by women with 
ivory tones in their skin. Study your 
type and make your rouge a natural part 
of your complexion. 


And finally—your lips 
If your lips have a fresh color they make 
your teeth appeardazzlingly white. Pom- 
peian Lip Stick gives this lovely natural 
color—and at the same time it keeps 
the lips soft. 
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TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 


WA iy 
MME. JEANNETTE 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame: I enclose 25c (silver preferred) for 


your new Beauty Box, and booklet. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





What shade of face powder used? 
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7S.) HE very beauty of Wamsutta pure linen—and but little more than _ beautiful and lasting gifts for young 


follows its use. These 
exquisite sheets and pillow- 
cases, rich and fine in texture, 
become even lovelier with 
laundering. 

They cost much less than 


WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 
CThe Finest of Cottons 


i) Percale foretells the joy that ordinary cotton. Here indeed are housekeepers. Economical because 
<= 


they endure; luxurious for 
their elegance. At the best 
shops — in all sizes—plain, 
scalloped and hemstitched. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS - - New Bedford, Mass.. 
Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. - 44 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Selling Agents 


Wamsutta Mills also make WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, LUSTERSHEER AND WAMSUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH 
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the sea; he had decided to come back 

and run the farm. When Balt read 

the letter aloud to Will Bissell and 

Jim Saladine he hesitated a little over 

these words, for Balt had run his own 

farm for a good many years. Jim, under- 
standing, asked slowly, “Reckon he knows 
anything about farming?” 

“T dunno,” old Balt admitted. Then he 
added more hopefully: “If he’s got his 
cyowth he must be pretty able by now. I ex- 
pect I can use him around some.” 

The actual home-coming occurred without 
immediate warning. It was late afternoon on 
a day in early April, and warm. Balt had 
gone to the store for a sack of feed and had 
slung it across his shoulder to carry it home 
when a hired team from town crossed the 
bridge and started up the little rise toward 
the store. At the sound of the horse’s feet 
Balt turned to look; then stood still, the great 
bag on his bent shoulder, as though unable 
to move. 

Young Varick towered above the driver on 
the seat of the buggy. He wore a seaman’s 
cap which was too small for his great head; 
black hair stiff as wire and cropped close 
showed beneath it. A blue beard gleamed 
through the skin upon his wide cheeks. His 
chin was heavy, his shoulders enormous, his 
body like a barrel. 


T SIGHT of old Balt he stared for a min- 
ute; then he laughed a roaring laugh 
and cried: ““Why, you old dried herring! 
What keeps you from blowing away?” 
Balt lowered the sack of feed to the ground. 
“Hello, Rad,” he said, in slow greeting. 
His son slid out of the buggy, which fairly 
bounced with relief at being rid of his weight. 
The young man was enormous. His huge 
hands came out and gripped Balt by the 
upper arms and lifted him from ground. He 
shook his father amiably to and ‘fro. ‘You 
old pipe cleaner!” he exclaimed. “ Ain’t it 
time you got you a new suit of clothes?” 
He set his father down with a jolt that jarred 
loose the old man’s up- 
per set of teeth. Balt 
fumbled them into 
place again and 
stooped to swing the 
bag of feed to his shoul- 
der; but his son picked 
it up and tucked it 
under his arm. They 
started homeward. 
Rad Varick an- 
nounced himself as a 
violent man by the 
fashion in which he 
manhandled old Balt 
in that hour of his ar- 
rival.’ That in itself 
was enough to mark 
him for a stranger. 
raternity folk do not 
clap each other on the 
back. So they watched 
patiently, waiting to 
see what he would do. 


E CAME to the 

store that night 
with his father, and 
the men with whom he 
shook hands nursed 
crushed fingers after- 
ward. His voice was 
loud and arrogant, he 
flung good-natured 
epithets about good- 
naturedly. He was in 
a high and jesting 
mind that night— 
called Jim Saladine an 
old bloodhound, and 
accused Joe Race of 
being the biggest liar 
in the county. Joe 
was, in fact, a fanciful 
man; but he did not 
take kindly to this la- 
beling. Rad held the 
center of the stage; he 
stood by the stove and 
waved his arms and 
talked loudly, and they 
listened. 

_Old Balt huddled in 
his usual chair, the 
visor of his great cap 
low above his eyes. 
His gaze fixed itself on 
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his son’s knees and never rose higher, till Will 
turned down the lamps and Rad summoned 
him to come along home. 

In the succeeding days Rad told them 
more about himself. He had risen to be 
mate, he said, by reason of his strength; and 
he told them how that strength had been 
displayed. Told them of his first fight in 
Gloucester, when he whipped a minor bully 
of the fleet; told them how three runners 
jumped him in a Boston saloon and he broke 
an arm for one and stretched the others 
senseless; told them how with four kindred 
spirits he swaggered down the water front 
in Hong-Kong, sweeping all before him and 
leaving wreckage behind; told them of his 
battle with one Bill Rathbun in an empty 
dry dock at Liverpool, when they fought by 
moonlight from early evening till the moon 
set and darkness left them clawing like cats 
and having no longer the strength to fight 
like men. 

That, he confessed, was a drawn battle. 
“The only man I ever saw I couldn’t lick 
was Bill Rathbun. But he was never the 
same after that day. I broke three of his 
ribs, and his lungs wasn’t right from then 
on. He’d never fight me again.” 

He had handled his crews with his fists, he 
boasted. When he spoke to a man that man 
jumped. “I never had to hit a man but 
once,” he declared. ‘Most times, I’d never 
have to hit but one man at all. I’d usually 
break his jaw, you understand; and some- 
times he died, and after that the others did 
what I told ’em to.” 

The passive attitude of his audience, list- 
ening without comment, irked him and drove 
him on; his stories grew. One night he heard 
a chuckle behind him and turned and saw 
that Joe Race was grinning. “Now what’s 
the joke with you?” he asked. 





“T was thinking that if I ever 

was the biggest liar in the county I’m 

out of a job,” Joe told him. And 

someone guffawed. There was some 

dispute afterward as to what hap- 

pened. Joe Race himself did not know. The 

favorite version was that Rad had swung both 

fists together, clipping Joe as in a nutcracker. 

Rad himself averred that he merely slapped 

the man with his open palms. Joe tumbled 

over a pile of nested ten-quart pails into a 

box of garden tools and lay there till he was 
dragged out, bleeding at the nose. 

Rad laughed down at him. ‘Why, I’ve 
seen a little cockney A.B. take more than 
that and come up grinning,” he declared. 
““What’s the matter with you folks up here?” 

The effect, in the end, was to put some- 
thing like a pall on the nightly gatherings at 
the store. When Rad came others were apt 
to stay away; if they found him there they 
made their purchases and departed. When 
he spoke others were still. Only Will Belter, 
playing the part of a flattering auditor and 
accepting Rad’s jeers at himself without open 
resentment, seemed at ease. 


T WAS probably Will who told him what 

Bert Saladine had said. Rad accused Bert 
to his face one night. ‘I hear you’ve been 
saying I’d not lay hands on you,” he an- 
nounced with that deceptive joviality of his 
behind which a threat seemed always lurking. 

“Why,” Bert assented, “I said I didn’t 
think you and I’d have trouble.” ° 

“How could you be so sure of that?” Rad 
moving a little nearer while the store hushed. 

Jim Saladine answered, standing suddenly 
beside his brother. “Bert and I go along 
pretty peaceable with our neighbors as a rule. 
But then, nobody’s ever tried to run us 
down.” 

“Nor ever will,’’ Bert amended. 

Rad was no coward. Allow for even ten 
per cent of truth in the tales he told, and you 
must admit that much. But he knew these 
two of old; their reputation was a part of the 
town lore of his youth. 
They minded their 
own concerns; but 
they were skillful, and 
completely unafraid. 
So now Rad chose to 
laugh and turned 
away. The others in 
the store shifted in 
their chairs, the tension 
relaxed. Men spoke of 
other things. 

But that night after 
Rad and old Baltus 
had gone home Jim 
and Will Bissell dis- 
cussed the situation. 
‘“‘Someone’s got to 
whip him,” Will de- 
clared. ‘He'll brag and 
blow till he gets what’s 
coming to him. Some- 
body’s got to do it. 
But I wouldn’t fancy 
the job.” 


“TT DON’T deserve 
to be worried 
about,” Jim Saladine 
assured him. “ Drunk 
with his own fists, the 
manis. But he’llsober 
up and have a head- 
ache by and by.” 

“Probably he’ll get 
tired here and go back 
to sea again.” 

“Maybe so,” Sala- 
dine agreed. 

But Rad showed no 
sign of any desire to 
leave Fraternity again. 
Early summer saw him 
still in his father’s 
house. Save for the 
seaman’s cap to which 
he clung, his garb was 
that of the men about 
him. He was a good 
worker, found a cer- 
tain robust delight in 
exerting his great 
strength. There was a 
pasture field above old 


THERE WAS SOME DISPUTE AFTERWARD AS TO WHAT HAPPENED. 
THE FAVORITE VERSION WAS THAT RAD HAD SWUNG BOTH FISTS 
TOGETHER, CLIPPING JOE AS IN A NUTCRACKER 


(Continued on 
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The Eyes of Your House 


—are they sunny 
and cheerful? 


LEAMING in the warm 

Spring sunshine, your win- 
dows decked in their gay 
chintzes are truly the eyes of 
your house. And if you choose 
Hartshorn quality bothinShade 
Rollers and Shade Fabrics, 
your windows will be just as 
sunny and cheerful as their 
chintzes—and your satisfaction 
will be as complete as your 
welcome of Spring. 
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ROLLERS ~— SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART HARTSHORN CoO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York City 


























FRUIT PUNCH 
oe 
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i Bae 


Squeeze the juice of three 
lemons into a quart of water. 


Add: 1 cup sugar, 1 chopped banana 
1 cup chopped pineapple 
1 large orange (peeled an 
crushed to a pulp) 
44 cup maraschino or preserved 


erries 
1 quart Welch's Grape Juice 
Add more water if desired. 
Pour the mixture over a block 
of ice in a punch bowl and let 
it stand twenty minutes. 


(This is why they smile on page 151.) 
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Grape » Juice 












































































Imported Belgian Linen 


HAT boy will like the ‘‘ship ahoy”’ flavor 

and trimness of this cheerful suit — and 
you'll like the way he looks in it, too. Bright 
and jolly it is, for the youngster you ‘‘don’t 
want to grow up too soon.”’ Big black but- 
tons sewed on tight, for clumsy little fingers. 
Sturdy fabric of pure linen, to take the scuffs 
which active boys give even to dress-up 
togs. 
Paul Jones, in all his experience, never made 
a suit which boys ‘‘took to’”’ so wholeheart- 
edly. They can dress themselves in a jiffy, in 
this suit—and real linen wears and wears. 


Go to a Paul Jones dealer—or order direct 
from us. 


Style No. 2185 ( gitured above) is 
heavy imported Belgian linen, nat- 
ural color, with cadet blue collar 
and cuffs. Red service band and 
emblem. The silk tie is black. 
Sizes, 2 to 10 years. Mailed parcel 
post, prepaid, for $5.25. 


We also make Paul Jones Tub Frocks, from 


Vogue’s exclusive pattern designs. A fine 
rotogravure catalogue will be sent on request. 


Morris & Company, Inc. 
412 N. Eutaw Street Baltimore, Maryland 


PAUL JONES 
GARMENTS 


always bear this label 


ep mae does 
3 REGO. TRADE MARK 
For Girls Ry p Morris &(0.306.20) Roe Bows 














Straw Hats 


are to be worn this year. 
Give new smartness to 
the hat you have with 


STRAW HAT FINISH 






At Drug and Department Stores 
This Book of / gpm 
Millinery . 
Secrets 


Free 


Write for 


your copy 
today 


CARPENTER- 


Morton Company 
DEPT. C. BOSTON, MASS. 


Try “COLORITE”’ Fabric Dyes 
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Balt’s house, where frost had thrust many 
rocks and bowlders up through the sod; and 
Rd decided to clear this field. He might be 
seen there, most days, heaving at the rocks 
till his great shoulders bowed. Once a crow- 
bar bent in his hands. When he held the 
reins Balt’s stout team pulled as they had 
never pulled before. He swore at them, flung 
pebbles at them, cut a birch stick and lashed 
their broad rumps with it till welts arose. 

Old Balt one night protested at this. 
“Don’t you abuse them horses,” he urged. 
“They'll pull all they know without.” 

Rad laughed. ‘They never pulled for you 
the way they’ve pulled for me, you old 
feather duster,” he told his father. “You 
leave it to me. I know how to drive horses, 
or men.” 


LD BALT said no more, but he stalled 

the horses, and fed them and soothed the 
excited beasts as best he could; and when he 
smoothed the welts with a soaked cloth, his 
eyes beneath their shaggy brows burned 
with a slow and growing anger. 

He had more than one cause for irritation 
at Balt. His son had no respect for years; 
he derided his father daily. There was no 
particular malice in this derision; he simply 
scorned the old man because Balt was so 
small, and so withered and old and dry. 
During the haying he pitched on in such 
volume that Balt could not handle the hay 
properly, till at last Rad took his father’s 
place upon the cart, lowering Balt bodily to 
the ground. To stow a load of hay was Balt’s 
pride; the bungling of his son irked him sore. 
Rad would pile on a mountainous load, which 
toppled and threatened to fall all the way to 
the barn. But it never quite fell; Balt had 
not even that secret, triumph. So perforce 
he submitted to the other’s dominance, let 
Rad have his way. 

In so many of the tasks that had to be 
done Rad’s awkward power enabled him to 
surpass his father’s skill.- Rad got more milk 
from the cows in less time. Their teats grew 
sore; but he got the milk. He drove the 
team to more heroic labors. Even in split- 
ting wood he could do twice the day’s work 
old Balt could do. It was true he broke ax 
helves, one and then another, which Balt 
laboriously replaced. But he did the work. 
A chunk which Balt, with his puny arms, 
could only with some pains resolve into 
parts fit for consumption in the stove, Rad 
was apt to shatter with half a dozen mighty 
blows. Balt had had pride in these things he 
could do; Rad was robbing him of this pride. 

Indoors he had another grievance. Rad 
one afternoon brought home from Will Bel- 
ter’s two kittens. Balt hated cats, and said 
asmuch. “Not in my house,” he announced 
in flat defiance. 

Rad at first laughed at him. “Fiddledeedee! 
Two little kittens do no harm. I’m used toa 
cat around. Always had them on shipboard. 
They’re company for a man, purring on his 
knee.” He fondled the furry little balls. 
“You wouldn’t begrudge them a saucer of 
milk now and then, old man.” 


HE kittens were on his shoulders; he 

was sitting in one of the kitchen chairs. 
Old Balt picked up one of them in either hand 
and started for the back door. Rad called 
after him: ‘What are you doing?” 

“Drown the little devils,” old Balt replied. 
“They'll eat my birds.” 

“Drown them?” Rad roared, and with 
one spring caught old Balt himself by the 
collar of his ancient leather coat and lifted 
him and shook him. “Why, you gray old 
rat, I tell you them are my kittens. I'll 
throw you in the river yourself if you monkey 
with them.” He rescued the tiny things and 
cuddled them reassuringly; laughed, now 
that they were safe, in his father’s white-hot 
face. “I guess I earn the keep of a couple of 
cats around this house. You let them be.” 

Balt did let them be; but they were a 
continual aggravation to him. They stayed 
indoors or about the back porch; he watched 
them, wondering how soon they would begin 
to stalk the birds. The old collie twice 
sought to kill them, but Rad saved the kit- 
tens and beat the dog, and the wise brute 
ignored his small enemies thereafter. But 
he would lie with his head along his paws and 


watch Rad with relentless eyes. Sometimes 
he growled when Rad came near; but Rad 
taught him the unwisdom of that course. 

The atmosphere of old Balt’s home was no 
longer as it had been in the past; and Balt 
resented it. But there seemed nothing he 
could do—until that August day. 

Balt’s house stood on a knoll a little above 
the river, the barnyard on the north side. 
On the south side, and opening into a narrow 
hall between the parlor and the dining room, 
there was a door which had been locked for 
years. Outside, a series of stones set in the 
sod had led to a little garden overlooking a 
sweep of meadow and the river. The lilacs 
had crowded together across this path; their 
shoots interlaced and hid the stones. 

Rad one day told his sister he thought of 
clearing out the path. “I’ve found a flat 
rock up on the hill that will make a good 
step outside the door there,”’ he explained. 

The woman shook her head. “He won’t 
like it,” she told him. ‘He won’t want you 
disturbing the lilacs.” 

The idea that Balt would prevent his do- 
ing anything he chose to do amused Rad; 
he had begun to find pleasure in baiting his 
father. Without word to the older man he 
set about putting into effect his latest idea. 


ALT as it happened was in the woodshed, 
fitting a new helve to his ax in place of 
one Rad had broken. He saw Rad pass the 
front of the house with the team, and called 
some question, but Rad either did not hear 
or deliberately did not answer. Balt went 
on with his work for a few minutes. Then 
from the other side of the house he heard 
Rad shouting to the horses, and a dreadful 
premonition came to him. He hurried 
through the barnyard and around the front of 
the house to the south side. It happened 
that he kept the ax helve in his hand. 

When he rounded the front of the house 
he did not at once see his son. The lilacs 
hid Rad. But he saw the horses standing 
restlessly, a great stone on its drag behind 
them; and about their feet a little heap of 
uprooted shrubbery. Lilac bushes! Even as 
he looked another dropped upon the heap. 

Balt bounded forward with the curiously 
spry step of old people in a hurry and saw 
what his son was about. Rad was uprooting 
the young shoots along the line of stepping 
stones, clearing a way through which he 
could roll the great slab to its place. It hap- 
pened that the young man was bent over, 
both hands scrabbling in the soft earth to 
get a fair hold on a shoot. Balt swung the 
ax helve cunningly; it met Rad’s breeches 
with a sharp spatting sound, and Rad came 
to his feet with a howl, face purple, both 
hands clapped to the spot where the blow 
had landed. Blasphemies roared from him; 
he saw old Balt and made a clumsy rush. 

Balt’s rage was still on him; he struck 
again; and his old hands were accustomed 
to the grip of an ax handle, and he knew how 
to put the final swift snap into a blow. The 
helve hit Rad’s outstretched left hand and 
crippled it; before Rad could check his rush 
Balt had stepped aside and struck again, 
across the shoulders. 

An ax helve is a singularly effective weapon. 
Its balance is faultless; its handle offers a 
sure grip; the flattened end, which is de- 
signed to fit into the ax, has a cutting edge, 
has a stinging surface. In Rad’s first furious 
attack he discovered these facts. The flat of 
the helve raised a welt across his thighs; the 
edge of it broke two fingers of his left hand; 
the flat struck him a stinging blow on the 
elbow; the edge cut his scalp above the ear. 


Fr. HE could have laid hands on Balt he 
must have smothered the old man in an 
instant, but Balt danced about him like a 
cricket, afire with a fury beyond denying, 
and his blows were swift as the stroke of a 
snake, and Rad could not come to grips with 
him. When the young man attacked, Balt 
dodged and struck. In thirty seconds Rad 
was sorely hurt and dizzied and bleeding 
about the head. He was still too angry for 
thought. Then the flat of the helve struck 
him fairly in the nose, and the pain was so 
grievous that for the first time he backed 
away. 
(Continued on Page 165) 
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milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 
intended. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 


Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street,’ Boston, Mass. 





















What a wonderful storage 
place for blankets! 


This chest admirably solves your storage 
problems. The new Wayne Pakaway Chest 
is made of heavy, strong cedarized paper. 
Moth-proof and dust-proof. Top, sides and 
bottom are constructed of sturdy corrugated 
board. Can be folded flat when not in use. 
It will last for years. 

Ask your dealer or write us to-day about 
Wayne Pakaway Chests and Wayne Ward- 
robes. 

WAYNE PAPER GOODS COMPANY 

Fort Wayne Manufacturers Indiana 
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~~ BECOME A NURSE 


, Prepare by our home-stidy 

method. ‘or beginning and 
ee nurses, mothers, re- 
igious and welfare work«rs. 
Dowbloveucestatags—tro6. 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week 
Two months’ trial, tuition re- 
funded if dissatisfied. FREE 
awards of uniform and equip- 
ment. Write today for catalog 
and specimen pages. 


THE C HAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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ashamed 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he 
himself, was to blame. 


E had neglected his teeth so 
H long that he was actually 
ashamed to visit his dentist. And 
like so many people, he kept put- 
ting it off. i 

Finally he became so sensitive 
about their appearance that in 
conversation 4 habitually dis- 
torted his mouth in an effort to 
hide them from view. 

A reasonable effort on his own 
part—consulting his dentist, con- 
scientious use of his tooth brush 
and the right dentifrice—might 
have saved him this humiliation. 
But he even neglected these’ 
things. He was uncomfortable 
wherever he went. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth anew 
way. Our chemists have discovered a 
polishing ingredient that really cleans 
without scratching the enamel—a diffi- 
cult problem solved. 

You will notice the improve- 
ment even in the first few days. 
And you know it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic, have found for 
you also the really safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth saying 
about you today ’—LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL CO., Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
Large Tube —25 cents 

















The Crystal Pure Deodorant 
Sparkling and clear, this liquid deodor- 
ant is a delight to use. It is colorless and 
odorless. It will not stain or injure the most 
delicate fabrics. It cannot harm the most sen- 
sitive skins; apply it at any time. 


People of refinement and fashion use 


The 
Deodorant 


Each drop performs its duty and then van- 
ishes, leaving the skin cool and refreshed 
and at the same time assuring you of free- 
dom from perspiration odors for many hours. 

Ask for Dew by name at all toilet goods 
counters and druggists. It comes in dainty crys- 
tal bottles, several months’ supply, at fifty 
cents, You may purchase it direct if you desire. 


Geo. C. V. Fesler Company 
4171 Olive Street - St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Wine of Violence 


(Continued from Page 164) 


’ Balt pursued him. This rash pursuit was 
a mistake; for Rad, watchful as a bear, got 
an instant’s grip on the tip of the helve. No 
more than one finger and thumb encircled it; 
yet all Balt’s power could scarce wrench it 
away. The experience steadied the old man, 
craft returned to him. When Rad stood 
teetering on unsteady feet Balt began to 
move around him, from right to left; and 
when he saw an opening he struck and 
darted away. 

Rad was crying out threats and pro- 
nouncements of what he would do as soon as 
he got his father in his hands; his stricken 
roars aroused the village, and men began to 
come and women appeared at their doors. 
But Balt worked in a cold silence. He drove 
Rad to shield his head by a slashing cut that 
way, took advantage of the opening to bend 
the springy helve across the other’s shoul- 
ders. Rad’s hands came down and the end 
of his father’s weapon jabbed him in the 
cheek, splitting the skin. The young man 
charged again, and old Balt cracked his shins 
and tripped him and was all over him with 
blows before he could get to his feet. 

Young Andy Wattles from the road yelled 
shrilly: “Go it, Balt! Go it, you old 
rooster.” 

Rad stumbled up and backed away. He 
backed into the lilac bushes so that Balt 
could only come at him from the front, and 
stood, a gory spectacle, wiping his stream- 
ing face and parrying the old man’s blows 
with his right arm. Soon or late, he knew, 
Balt must falter or fall back; then his chance 
would come. There was murder in the young 
man’s furious rage. 

Rad thus at bay, Balt stepped back for a 
moment as though to consider this new prob- 
lem; and Andy Wattles cheered him on. 


Then Balt gripped the ax helve in both 
hands, lifting it above his right shoulder, and 
took a swift step forward. As the stout 
stave swept down, Rad raised his hands to 
protect his head, and Balt, with his shoulder 
behind the thrust, drove the helve deep into 
Rad’s great body. 

The giant choked and gasped and hugged 
himself; the flat of the.helve cracked on 
his brow, and he toppled forward on his 
hands and knees and crumpled limply to 
the ground. 

For the first time old Balt uttered a sound; 
a shrill squeal of victory. And with the full 
swing of his cunning arms he delivered blow 
after blow with the flat of the helve on that 
spot appointed since time immemorial to re- 
ceive the blows of irate fathers. They had 
such a mighty sting and blister to them that 
even in the dull borders of oblivion where his 
spirit wandered Rad mumbled and groaned, 
and his big body writhed and jerked to es- 
cape its due chastisement. 

Will Bissell and Andy got Balt away at 
last. It was, no doubt, as well. 

Someone at the store that evening ven- 
tured to speak to Balt of what had occurred; 
but the old man’s eyes silenced him. Rad, it 
was understood, had decided to go back to 
the sea. It was known that he had departed 
for East Harbor before suppertime. 

Jim Saladine had the courage to ask Balt 
if it were true that Rad had gone. Balt 
nodded. 

“He was a pretty good worker,’’ Jim sug- 
gested. “ You’ll miss him around the farm.” 

Balt considered this. ‘Well, he could 
work, yes,” he assented. “But Rad was a 
kind of a violent man.” 

Even Jim had to look closely to be sure of 
the twinkle in his eyes. 


Aew England Gardens 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of color among flowers. Among such paint- 
ers is Abbott Graves, a New Englander by 
birth, living at Kennebunkport, that rocky 
little seaport on the Maine coast halfway be- 
tween Portland and old Portsmouth. Let us 
visit this painter of flora the world over, es- 
pecially of New England. Alighting from 
the train, we cross the bridge over the beauti- 
ful Kennebunk River and, after a short walk 
through the village, past quaint stores and 
gift shops shaded by stately elms, we come 
to a little gray cottage on the river bank. 

We lift the large, hospitable, brass knocker 
that graces the old white door—a door that 
has all the charm of colonial dignity—and, 
stepping across the cottage threshold, find 
ourselves in a spacious room that is both 
living room and studio. We are struck by a 
blaze of color. Grouped upon easel and 
chair, against wall and panel, are numerous 
paintings of gardens. Mr. Graves tells us 
that he has devoted his life to painting flow- 
ers and gardens, not. only thcse in New 
England, but in the tropics as well. We see, 
indeed, glowing canvases of lovely New Eng- 
land gardens, and also brilliant scenes in 
tropical gardens, and even paintings of that 
far-away island known to the English- 
speaking world as Robinson Crusoe’s Island. 

But our chief concern is with the pictures 
of New England flower gardens, in which Mr. 
Graves presents his theme with a grace that 
comes from a straightforward approach to 
Nature and gives color seen for its own 
beauty, always in a key related to the truth 
of Nature’s coloration. It is his ability to 
render flowers in their native charm of mass, 
as well as in individual detail, that makes 
these paintings an inspiration to us to deco- 
rate our homes with gardens. 

Why these paintings stimulate an ardent 
love for flowers and gardens is indicated in 
the fcllowing words by Mrs. Margaret De- 
land, written about Mr. Graves’ art: “These 
pictures take me back to my garden with its 
roses and hollyhocks and sunshine tempered 
by the south winds and over it all the flick- 
ering shadows of my little birch tree.”” Mr. 
Graves has painted in all its charm this same 


garden which Mrs. Deland holds in such fond 
memory. 

Another near neighbor, Booth Tarking- 
ton—for Kennebunkport boasts of being the 
home of more than one artist and writer of 
note—has had this to say of these beautiful 
garden compositions: “When you look at 
one of Graves’ gardens, you think you have 
seen that garden somewhere . . . because 
it is a garden you have dreamed about. His 
canvases are friendly and familiar and wist- 
ful; and there is a bit of a dream in each one 
of them, something of moonlight stolen into 
sunshine. Flowers are the things easiest to 
paint—badly. But Abbott Graves has made 
himself the master painter of flowers.” 

As we look at these paintings, we become 
conscious of a quiet vitality which makes us 
feel the abundance of Nature when she sets 
out to produce such an endless variety of 
form. 

We feel Nature has no end of color massed 
for our delight, and it is Mr. Graves in 
his art who gives us the assurance that, to 
quote the art critic, William Howe Downes, 
“there are plenty more where these came 
from, and we are glad’”’—glad, indeed, that 
these paintings so vividly portray for us the 
charm of hospitable doorway and garden 
plot, and that we may take inspiration from 
them and plan a garden of our own. 

Such a garden, to be sure, will not be an 
old garden; years must pass before the 
charm of age comes to color its accumulated 
memories. But when it does become old, it 
will prove to us that gardens have a way of 
taking on personality, as it were, of coming 
to mean many and diverse things to those 
who live intimately with them. To quote 
once more from Mrs. Deland’s Old Garden: 


The garden glows ; 
Against its walls the city’s heart still beats, 
And out from each summer wind that blows 
Carries some sweetness to the tired streets. 


Any flower garden we plant and care for 
will not only bring sweetness to our spirit, 
but will also open vistas of life and widen for 
us the all-too-narrow horizon of our lives. 











Handsome Stockings 
Sturdily Made 


ARKER-KNIT School 
Stockings are made 


for hard play! They’re 
reinforced where the strain 
comes, and you can count 
on the sizes being accurate. 


MODERATELY priced; 
at the better shops— 
choose from three weights. 


No. 222. Medium weight. Rein- 
forced heel and toe. 


No. 8 Heavy weight. Rein- 


forced knee, heel and 
toe. 


No. 216. Extra heavy weight. 


Reinforced heel and 
toe. 


BLACK OR CORDOVAN 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL& DYE WORKS, Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 




















Try this fascinating 
new art of lepaging 


“. .. I HAVE always known that LePage’s Glue 
is a wonderful mender, but I had no idea until I 
got your book how many lovely things I could 
make with it. And you are really right about le- 
paging being easier and quicker than sewing. ..."’ 


Send 10 cents today for 
LePage’s Craft Book 


OvER 300,000 copies sold in less than a year! 
You will be surprised at the fascinating things 
you can make—gifts, prizes, things to make your 
home beautiful. Try lepaging. You will enjoy it. 
Write your name and address plainly on the 
coupon below and mail to us today with 10 cents. 





1 
LEPAGE’s CRAFT LEAGUE, 162 Essex Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass. Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 
cents (stamps or coin). Please send me a copy of 
the new edition in colors of LePage’s Craft Book. 





Name 
Street pene aie 





City . — Sale 


Maternity 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during all stages of matern- 
ity, and after baby comes, as well. 

Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented 
adjustments provide expansion. 

Beautiful Style Book, pontne the 
latest styles in Maternity Coats, Suits, 

resses, Skirts, Underwear, Corsets. 
Book sent FREE. Write for it today. 
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Our most distinguished Actress 


She Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


demands Comfort as well as Good Looks 
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in her footwear 


“The stage makes great demands upon one’s 
energy. And as you stand, work, rehearse, give 
of yourself for hours, nothing is so fatiguing 
as shoes that hurt or hinder your movements. 
But Cantilever Shoes I have found wonder- 
fully helpful; they are so comfortable and 
flexible and give such restful support. Their 
attractive lines appeal to me, too.” 


Ky larry paste 


} bap ng: in thought and achieve- 
ment, like Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
are demanding a shoe that is flexible and 
comfortable. But that shoe must be 
good looking. Which is one reason why 
so many well known women are wear- 
ing and advocating the Cantilever Shoe. 

The Cantilever Shoe is made with 
particular consideration for both the 
Shape and functions of the foot. The 
natural lines of the shoe follow the lines 
of the foot so comfortably that you for- 
get you are wearing shoes. The flexible 
arch of the Cantilever and the arch of 
the foot act as one. So closely does the 
arch of the shoe fit the foot in every 
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6thel ‘Barrymore 
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ores that it gives support while its 
exibility induces beneficial foot exer- 
cise. When foot muscles are free to 
exercise, the arch of the foot gains new 


spring and strength. 





Lower 


Prices Appreciated 


The Cantilever idea of making a com- 
fortable, flexible shoe attractive in ap- 
pearance has appealed to American 


women. Sales have increased greatly. 


the comfort 


absolutely no 


please everyo 








antilever 


Shoe 


When sales increase, manufacturing 
costs go down. This is why we can re- 
duce prices to an extent that will make 
Cantilevers more economical than ever 
before. It is gratifying to see that these 
new prices are appreciated as much as 


and quality of Cantilevers. 


The same fine leathers, excellent workman- 
ship and remarkable durability continue to 
distinguish Cantilever Shoes. There has been 


change in the quality. 


There are attractive Cantilever models to 


ne. Pretty pumps in one, two 


and twin-strap effects, trim oxfords, and serv- 
iceable boots or sport shoes for out-of-doors. 





If none of the dealers below is near you, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 6 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
address of a Cantilever dealer who is more conveniently located. 


‘Cantilever Stores —Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade(Main & Market) 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown— Horace Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Ave. 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
AtlanticCity—2019 Boardwalk (nr.Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. (2nd floor) 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Butte— Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, W Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
30 E. Randolph St.(Room 502) 

Chicago— {1050 Leland (near Broadway) 

835 E. 6ist St., cor. Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Clarksburg—Livingstone Bros. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas— Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 

Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 West First St. (near 1st Ave. W.) 
Easton— Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie— Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (Near Main) 
Fort Wayne— Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 


Agencies in 442 other cities 






Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S: Ayres & Co. 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang's 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Lancaster, Pa.— Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville— Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Macon— Macon Shoe Co. 

Manchester, N. H.—Wm. Marcotte Co. 
Mansfield— Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee— Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
NewYork—14W. 40th St.(opp.PublicLibrary) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516—15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Passaic—37 Lexington Ave. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh~-The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 


Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie— Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
St. Joseph, Mo,—216 N.7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 

Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle— Baxter & Baxter 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—i21 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 S. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 

Union Hill—Star Shoe Store 

Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor, Union 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co, 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 

York—The Bon Ton 

Youngstown— B. McManus Co. 





Agencies in 442 mes, 


The Last of Ftis Line 


(Continued from Page 17) 


‘‘Unattractive to 
men!” he exploded. “I— 
I——” Words failed him. 

And she leisurely drew 
on her gloves. “Sorry you 
won’t help me out. But 
perhaps the model apart- 
ment would be more in- 
teresting. There’sa really 
attractive young anarch- 
ist os 





‘Look here, Wilhel- 
mina, will you tell me just 
what you plan to do if— 
if [let you have the apart- 
ment?” 

She kissed him. “I 
knew you would,” she as- 
sured him. ‘I’m going in for social work. 
What else remains for a girl who has been 
out for years and failed to catch a man?” 


HIS gave him pause. He knew that social 

work was more or less the thing. Never- 
theless, he didn’t like the idea of Bill going 
into it. ‘ You'll be mixing with all kinds of 
people—out all hours of the night ——” 

“T mixed with all kinds during the war. 
And the time when I—threw doughnuts at 
the Germans I had been up all night.” 

“That was different.” 

“So is this, darling. I’m not doing the old- 
fashioned sort of social work. I’m doing it 
for a department store, advising young 
girls.” 

“You! Do you mean to say that a depart- 
ment store would dream of hiring you.” 

“They not only dreamed, but they’ve done 
it. Twenty-five a week to start.” 

“Look here, Wilhelmina y 

“Good-by, grandpop. I think perhaps 
you’re right, and that ducky Chestnut 
Street apartment will be better for me than 
the model tenements. I'll telephone the 
agent and tell him you want me to have it.” 

And her parents blamed Grandfather Chat- 
ham for that. They let it be understood, 
though not in his hearing, that they would 
never have let Wilhelmina depart if her 
grandfather had not aided and abetted. 

“As he always has,” sighed her mother 
resignedly. 

Resignation was her motif, a part of the 
semi-invalidism into which she had gracefully 
lapsed after Wilhelmina’s birth—a semi- 
invalidism that never got worse or better 
but which insured her the center of the stage 
in her own home. Semi-invalidism is apt to. 

As for Wilhelmina’s father, he was pre- 
sumably as heaven had made him. Wil- 
liam Pitt Chatham, Second,” a wit at the 
Union Club had once soliloquized—aloud. 
“And a poor second at that.” 

The sons of men like Grandfather Chat- 
ham are apt to be that way. He ruled every- 
body, always excepting Wilhelmina, with an 
iron hand. 





NE afternoon in December, nineteen- 

twenty-two, he sat in his library, musing. 
The day was overcast; there was the raw 
cold of impending snow in the air outside. 
Even in his library, a dignified and noble if 
timeworn room, Grandfather Chatham felt 
the pervading chill in his bones. Some days 
he felt good for a hundred. Other days— 
and this was one of them—he wondered how 
much longer he would last. 

“They buried Titherington last week,’’ he 
mused. ‘And I was in Harvard before they 
wiped the mother’s milk from his lips and 
sent him to Groton.”’ The melancholy of the 
old, tempered and mellowed, descended upon 
him. He thought of the men he had known 
who had gone before. As he glanced across 
the square he saw a tree, bare save for a sin- 
gle leaf. “‘And that’s me,” he thought. “I’m 
the last of the line.” 

He did not so consider William. As for 
Wilhelmina, if she married it would be as a 
collateral of some other line. He doubted if 
she would marry. She had been at this new- 
fangled department-store stuff for two years 
now. She was twenty-four. Her grand- 
mother had just turned eighteen when he 
married her. 

“Times change,” he murmured, and sighed. 
“The truth is that I’ve outlived my day and 
generation,” he decided. “I’m old bones.” 





May, 19 
a 
Yet as he heard the front door HE 
open, his old bones quickened to 
the hope that it was Wilhelmina, Ey 
In spite of her other activities, But t 
there was still between them that wante 
curious affinity that is stronger ‘eed 
than consanguinity. She came ised t 
often. But these were not duty way | 
calls paid by the young to the campé 
old. She had no respect for his Im: 
gray hairs, she made him forget 
he was old bones. “The minx!” he re 
thought, and grinned with anticipa- that | 
tion. and a 
But it was not Wilhelmina. when 
“Mildred!” he gasped as his . 
daughter-in-law came in. “What ns 
brings you?” At 
No wonder that he came up than 
straight in surprise. She had not 








been in his library within the last 
ten years. She told him often that 
she wished she might come to see 
him more. He told her he wished 
she might. 

That satisfied both of them. For 
the rest, her pose of semi-invalidism 
explained everything. 

But she was to surprise him 
still more. “It’s all your fault—all 

your fault!” she flung at him and, slumping 
into the nearest chair, burst into tears. 


—_ 


“You may close the door behind you, 
Meeker,” Grandfather Chatham informed 
the butler, with a calm that was all on the 
surface. Then as the latter obeyed he turned 
to his daughter-in-law. “Well, what’s up?” 
he dernanded testily. ‘Has William - 





“TT ISN’T William at all,’ she sobbed. 

“Tt’s Wilhelmina. I—oh, I know I 
shouldn’t be out of my bed. I’m chilled to 
the bone; I'll die! It will serve her right. 
She is utterly heartless, selfish ‘i 

No one could have called Grandfather 
Chatham old bones then. He came to his 
feet and, though he stood but five-feet- 
eight, he seemed to tower over her. “Will 
you be so good as to stop that confounded | 
sniveling and tell me what has happened?” | 
he demanded. 

The tone he used cut through her self-pity, | 
but she defended herself. “TI can’t help it. 
My own daughter married—without a word 
to her mother 4g 

“Married?” Grandpop stared incredu- 
lously. “Wilhelmina? When? Look here, 
Mildred, are you sure you aren’t delirious?” 

She flared afresh. She had ever been mor- 
tally afraid of him, but this was her hour. 

“A very dear friend of mine told me she 
wouldn’t hurt me for worlds, but she felt it 
her duty to tell me she had seen a young 
man leaving Wilhelmina’s apartment, not 
once but several times, after midnight.” 

“That must be that old cat, Sally Jasper,” 
interrupted Grandfather Chatham. ‘She 
lives opposite Wilhelmina. I wouldn’t be 
lieve her on oath.” 

“And,” persisted his daughter-in-law, ‘I 
spoke to Wilhelmina about it, and she said, 
‘Oh, it’s all right, mother, I’m married to 
him. Only don’t tell Sally Jasper so. 1 
don’t want to spoil the best piece of gossip 
she’s got her claws on in years.’” 

In spite of his bewilderment Grandfather 
Chatham chuckled. “Good for Bill!” he 
announced. 

















HE same news, coming from any other 
source, would have struck home at once 
with fullforce. Buthisdislike for hisdaughter- 
in-law, never less than dormant, was aroused 
now. When his son had announced his 
choice, a quarter of a century ago, Grand- 
father Chatham had acquiesced. He could 
hardly do less. Mildred was of good family, 
with unimpeachable position. ‘And in any 
event,” he had soliloquized, “she is healthy, 
and so will fulfill woman’s manifest destiny.” 
Instead, like so many women of her caste 
and generation, she had side-stepped further 
adventures with childbirth after her one 
experience. And so now Grandfather Chat- 
ham found himself aligned with Wilhelmina 
because he was so utterly out of sympathy 
with her mother. 











(Continued on Page 169) 
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©The hungry husband 
and the chiffon frock 


husband—and the loveliest chiffon 
frock in the world at stake! No ordi- 
nary “pick-up” meal would do. 

She Kew to the kitchen. From the 
drawers of her Sellers came her big 
apron and clean 
towel. She 
pulled forward 
the snowy-white 
Porceliron 
Worktable of 
the cabinet—for 
with much to do 
and little time 
to do it, plenty 


Even Mrs. Lowe admitted that. 
But the moment she saw it, she 
wanted it. The saleswoman prom- 
‘sed to hold it until morning. All the 
way home Mrs. Lowe planned her 
campaign. 

Imagine her dismay then, to dis- 
cover that she was frightfully late— 
that Mr. Lowe was already home, 
and as cross as a husband usually is 
when neither a smiling wife nor a 
savory meal awaits him. 

At such a moment, action is better 
than words. A hungry, impatient 


really didn’t need the frock. 








Silverware Drawer 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


of working room was necessary. 

Apple pie she must have—Mr. 
Lowe loved it. And hot biscuits! 
Down came the Automatic Lowering 
Flour Bin, level with the 
table top, while Mrs. Lowe 
quickly emptied the newly 
arrived sack of flour into 
it. A light touch of her 
hand, and the bin swung 
back into place. No time 
lost here. 

Swiftly she gathered her 
work-things together. Mix- 
ing bowls, biscuit and pie pans came 
forward with the shelf, when she 
opened the lower cupboard door. No 
stooping or reaching, with the Sellers 
Automatic Base Shelf Extender. 

Salt for the biscuits, spices for the 
pie and sugar in a wide-mouthed tilt- 
ing glass jar were instantly reached 
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The Sellers Mastercraft Cabinet illustrated is 70 in. high, 48 in. wide 


and 27 in. deep 
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when she slid up the Roll Curtain. 
Coffee, she speedily obtained from 
the same well-planned compart- 
ment. 


Steak, thick and juicy, 
French fried potatoes, peas 
and a crisp salad of lettuce 
and tomatoes! None took 
— Lowe liked them 
all. 

Here again the Auto- 
matic Base Shelf Extender 
saved time—bringing the 
lower shelf forward and 
needed pans within instant reach. H 
The lids she took from their conven- 
ient racks on the lower doors. Every . 
inch of the cabinet space had been 
utilized to save her time and steps. H 

The upper cupboard doors con- 
tained a rack to hold the cookbook 
open at eye-level, a flavoring rack, : 
compartments for change and 
milk tickets, the bill file, egg timer, 
and printed cards of cooking sug- 4 
gestions. \ 

Nothing had been omitted, it 
seemed. The : 
bread was just 
under her hand, 
in the alumin- 
ized metal-lined 
Bread Drawer. 
The Ant-proof 
Casters kept it 
safe, just as the 
Dust-proof 
Base Top protected the lower shelves. 
The silver was in a special Plush-lined 
Silverware Drawer. 













Automatic Flour Bin 







Never had 
Mrs. Lowe so 
fully appreci- 
ated the time- 
saving features 
of her Sellers. 
Almost before 1 
she knew it, din- 
ner was ready. 
: That it was a 
triumph she soon knew, as, with the 
progress of dinner, she saw a look of 
blissful contentment effacing the 
frown on Mr. Lowe’s face. Her time 
had come! “I saw the most adorable 
chiffon frock today,” she casually 
remarked, “and 4 

* * * 
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Any dealer will show the Sellers 

Cabinet and its “Fifteen Famous 
Features” not combined in any other : 
cabinet. Most dealers will gladly ar- | 
range convenient terms. Write for i) 
nearest dealer’s name and our book, 
“Your Kitchen as It Should Be,” 
showing six Modern Efficiency Kitch- 
ens, by the well-known Chicago archi- 
tects, Schmidt, Garden & Martin. 


G.I.SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 


Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets 
Brantford, Canada 
























SELLERS 


KitCH Een: Cas 


INE TS 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 753 
Elwood, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, 
“Your Kitchen as It Should Be.” 


Name 
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The Last of Fis Line 


(Continued from Page 166) 


“T suppose,” wailed the latter, “that it’s 
useless trying to make you admit that Wil- 
helmina is anything but perfect. All I can 
sav is that if you choose to receive and 
countenance Mrs. O’Brien ——” 

‘““Mrs. O’Brien? Who is she, and what has 
she to do with it?” 

“Mrs. O’Brien is Wilhelmina’s married 
name. I don’t blame her for preferring to 
keep her own. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I ——” 

“Do you mean to say 
that Wilhelmina has mar- 
ried an Irishman?” he 
roared. 

“T believe O’Brien 
is an Irish name. 
Never having seen 
the young man ——”’ 


‘“G’way,’’ he 
choked unchival- 
rously. “I want to 
think.” 


“T should say,” sug- 
gested she, “that it was 
about time.” 

And with that most ad- 
mirable exit line she took her 
departure. But before she reached 
home the uplifting of the spirit it had occa- 
sioned had collapsed, and when her husband 
arrived home he found her in bed, with a 
nurse in attendance. 


“ SHOULDN’T have gone to him,” she 

wailed. ‘I was overwrought, and he 
treated me abominably. You'll have to 
choose between your father and me, William. 
I can’t help it. He has always hated me. 
He showed it today plainly. I know he is 
planning to leave all his money to some hor- 
rible charity.” 

But Grandfather Chatham was planning 
no such thing. He sat before the fire in his 
library, thinking, but always in circles, all to 
noend. No man had ever called him a snob. 
He would have said that he didn’t care whom 
Wilhelmina married, so long as the chap was 
decent and worthy of her. The joker in that 
was that any man, to be considered decent 
and worthy, must naturally come from the 
same stratum of society and belong to or be 
eligible for the same clubs as he belonged to. 

“By all the gods!” he roared, coming to 
his feet. “I'll tell her what I think of this. 
Defying her parents, stooping to downright 
deceit ‘ 

“Hello, grandpop!” 

He swung about. Wilhelmina had come in. 

Letting her furs slip to a chair, she ap- 
proached and planted a swift kiss on his 
cheek. “You look perturbed,” she com- 
mented coolly. 

“Look here, Wilhelmina,’ he roared. 

“T suppose I ought to look naive and ask 
what the trouble is. But of course you’ve 
seen mother. Are you going to cast me off 
too? If you are, at least ring for tea first. 
I’m perishing.”’ 

“Look here, Wilhelmina + 

“Bill!” 

“Tl be condemned if I’ll call you that. 
You’ve always had your own way ? 

“Think of the fun I’ve had,” she suggested. 

“Fun! I suppose you think that marrying 
without a word to anybody 














““TSSPECIALLY a man named O’Brien,” 

she mocked. “TI tried to get him to 
change his name to mine. Failing that I de- 
cided to keep my own. Lucy Stone League 
stuff, grandpop. Are you going to ring for 
Meeker or shall I?” 

“Look here, Wilhelmina, marriage is 
sacred.” 

“So mother says. But try to prove it. I 
wish you luck. About the time you start 
explaining the divorce records you'll be up 
in the air. You know as well as I do that 
marriage is a compromise to ——” 

“T won’t listen to such talk. I ——’ 

“To avoid being compromised. Isn’t it 
funny”’—Wilhelmina dimpled deliciously— 
‘that I’m compromised after all? I wish I’d 
known Sally Jasper was looking. I’d have 
made Bobby stay all night just to give her 
some real news.” 

“By the Lord Harry,” gasped he, “what 
kind of a marriage is this?” 


—— 










“Strictly modern,” she explained quite 
casually. ‘‘Like my duck of an apartment. 
I told Bobby I couldn’t bear to leave that, 
and that I simply couldn’t have him around 
all the time. I know I’d detest him before 
breakfast. And there are times when I must 
be alone.” 

“Do you mean that you don’t live with 
him—don’t intend to?” 

“You muss your hair up terribly when 
you run your fingers through 
it that way,” she reproved. 
Then, reverting to his 
question: “Why should 

I? ” 
“Tf I were in his 
shoes I’d not stand 
1 
‘Of course you 
wouldn’t. But then, 
you've always been 
able to wind me 
around your little fin- 
ger, grandpop.” 
He struggled, yet he 
could not help smiling 
into the impudent face she 
lifted to his. 
“Look here, Wilhelmina ——” 

“Bill,” she prompted. 

“Well, Bill then. Do you always expect 
to have your own way?” 

“Always,” she assured him confidently. 
Glancing at her wrist watch, she added: 
“T’ve got to run—an unexpected dinner. 
I’m to give motherly advice to a lot of young 
imps from the bargain basement, and I’d 
promised to cook Bobby a dinner with my 
own hands. He’ll be awfully disappointed, 
but I'll salve his feelings by sending him 
around to dine with you.” 

“Tl not have him thrown at my head.” 

“T’ll throw him at your heart then. He’s 
really rather nice.” 

“T want to know more about him before 
I receive in my house 6 

“My husband? How exclusive! But he’s 
been here, lots of times.” 

“Been here?” He looked startled. 





a E USED to take and deliver orders for 

your butcher, over on West Cedar 
Street, while he was putting himself through 
law school. He used to see me then, and I 
remember seeing him, though not to speak 
to of course.” 

“T wouldn’t put that by you. But, Great 
Scott, Wilhelmina, if you had to marry 
anybody ——” 

“T did sorta have to marry—him,” she 
confessed. 

A last swift kiss and she was gone, leaving 
him to slump back into his chair by the fire, 
there to stare with unseeing eyes into the 
blaze until Meeker came to warn him that it 
was time for him to dress for dinner. 

To dress for dinner had been his creed 
through all the years of his life. But, “T’ll 
not dress tonight,” he said; and that was 
courtesy, not the lack of it. “You can set 
places for two, Meeker.” 

The guest he expected came a little late 
and was ushered into the library. He was, 
perhaps, twenty-eight, and if, as Grandfather 
Chatham believed, he had not the lineage ofa 
gentleman, as that is traced in these United 
States, he at least had the appearance and 
the manners of one. Grandfather Chatham, 
who might have trusted Wilhelmina for that, 
was to that degree relieved. 

Even so the constraint between them en- 
dured through dinner. They talked, but 
from the surface, on subjects men yet to be- 
come acquainted choose. They were getting 
nowhere, and this Grandfather Chatham 
realized. 

“As a lawyer, sir,” he suggested, “the 
workings of the Volstead Act have doubtless 
challenged your attention.” 


BY so briefly O’Brien hesitated, sensing 
the olive branch, but not sure of it. 
Then he smiled in a way that revealed his 
charm. “If you are suggesting, sir, that the 
Volstead Act is good for the many but an 
inexcusable violation of the rights of certain 
citizens, why ——”’ 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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Why the vogue of 
Northfield Fibre Srows 


Send for this 
booklet 
The Northfield Studios 


have just published a 
new booklet, “Blue Book 
of Living Rooms’’. In 
this booklet a noted 
furniture designer and 
an interior decorator of 
national fame have col- 
laborated to create a 
series of ideal living 
rooms, using Northfield 
Living Room Furniture. 
We will gladly send you 
a complimentary copy. 





Northfield Fibre Furniture introduces a note of brightness 
and optimism into the house. Its appropriateness in the 
sun room has long been known and appreciated. Now 
interior decorators recommend its use in the living room. 
Some living rooms are furnished entirely with Northfield 
Fibre Furniture. In others one or more pieces are included 
to give color and variety. 

Fibre is more adaptable to various designs and colorings 
than wood. It therefore gives the home maker a wider 
range in choosing different color schemes. 


Northfield designers and craftsmen are all specialists in 
living room furniture. Furthermore, they include a group 
which specializes in creating fibre furniture only. These 
men have made a record of achievement in creating new 
and unusual colorings, in obtaining a distinctive weave 
and texture for Northfield Fibre Furniture. 


Northfield 


BED DAVEINPORTS 


Northfield Fibre creations include the Northfield Bed 
Davenport, which fits perfectly in the tastefully decorated 
home and besides provides accommodation for the un- 
expected guest. The Northfield Bed Davenport is always 
primarily an article of fine furniture. And its full-size bed is 
included so skillfully that it does not in any way interfere 
with its beauty of design. 

You will find the Northfield idea most happily expressed 
in fibre furniture at leading furniture stores, together with 
many period and overstuffed designs. If you have any 
difficulty locating Northfield Furniture we shall be glad to 
send you the name of the nearest Northfield store. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Northfield 


- LIVING 
FURNITURE 


Every genuine piece bears this trade mark 
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Northwest 


Burlington’ 
| Route 


Come to America’s 
greatest vacationland 


Come this summer to the American Wonder- 
land. Join the thousands of veteran tourists 
who every year return here to enjoy the most 
gorgeous variety of scenic grandeur on the 
continent. The Pacific Northwest includes: 


Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 


Climbing the glaciers in 


Rainier National Park 


‘36 


round trip 


from Chicago 


to North Pacific 
Coast destinations. 


Round trip from 


The Travel Bureau of the Burlington-Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific Railroads will 
help you plan your trip and give you an esti- 
mateofthecost. If you are going to any other 
point on the Pacific Coast, it will tell you how 
to plan so as to include the Pacific Northwest. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry. 


St. Louis $81.50 


Coupon 


Travel Bureau, De 


1403 Burlington R. R. Bidg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send me your free book, 
“The American Wonderland.’’ 


Name 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 





Send today for ‘the free 
illustrated booklet, “The 
American Wonderland.”’ 
Fill in coupon and mail. 


pt. 31-B 





Address 





Ma y, 1 924 
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The Last of Fis Line 


(Continued from Page 169) 


“Let’s adjourn to the library,” suggested 
Grandfather Chatham, ‘and discuss the 
evidence there. I’ll have Meeker bring it.” 

The carrying out of the suggestion did 
what the dinner had failed to do; they both 
relaxed. 

Wilhelmina’s husband, when the label 
caught his eyes, showed that the vintage was 
known to him. “My grandfather was rather 
a connoisseur,” he explained. “Before the 
Civil War, that is ——” 

“The civil war? In Ireland?” interrupted 
his host ineptly. 

“No; our Civil War. My grandfather was 
on Lee’s staff. In fact, both my father and 
myself were named for Lee—Robert Lee 
O’Brien.” 


EE’S staff? O’Brien? By the Lord Harry, 

I know the man.” In his excitement 

Grandfather Chatham came to his feet. “In 

fact, sir, in 63 he and I—er—happened to 
be visiting the same house at once.” 

“So I understand.” O’Brien’s grin was 
irresistible. ‘With full knowledge of your 
respective superiors of course.” 

“Er—not exactly. But there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances ——”’ 

“Who later became my grandmother.” 

“You don’t say!” The mind of his host 
went back perceptibly over the years. “A 
little rebel, with a tongue like a bayonet. 
But you understand that nobody, not even 
Wilhelmina, ever heard a word of this.” 

“T understand, sir, perfectly.” 

“Well, sir, she made this young man’”’— 
the fact that he was eighty-two had slipped 
Grandfather Chatham’s mind—“ forget there 
was such a thing as a war being fought. And 
so, sir ——” 

An hour later, when they came to the sub- 
ject of Wilhelmina, there was no longer any 
constraint between them. 

“Look here, Robert,’’ announced Grand- 
father Chatham without preface, “you can’t 
tell me that O’Brien’s grandson is the man to 
stand for any such nonsense as Wilhelmina 
got off to me this afternoon.” 

“No,” said Robert, “I can’t tell you so. 
But Wilhelmina can.” 

“D’ye mean to tell me that you let her 
wind you around her little finger?” 

“T understand, sir,’”’ ventured Robert, 
“that she has done just that with better men 
than I. You know your granddaughter.” 

There wasa pause. Then, ‘Do 
you happen to know,” de- 
manded Grandfather 
Chatham, abruptly, 
‘“‘any woman suf- 
ficiently attractive to 
warrant your inter- 
est in her and de- 
signing enough to 
be—er—not averse 
to flirtation?” 

ce W h y +] 
Robert paused un- 
certainly. 

‘Enough, sir. 
Does Wilhelmina 
know this woman 
too?” 





HEY have met. 

But if you are 
suggesting, sir, that 
Wilhelmina would be 
jealous, why, she 
wouldn’t,” he replied. 









“Bobby confessed all about the scandal- 
ous hours kept here last night,” she said; 

“so you needn’t look innocent. I should 
have known better than to intrust my poor 
husband toa rollicking young blade like you.” 

He grimaced. “I imagine that he is not 
still in bed.” 

“Far from it. In fact”—her serenity was 
impeccable—“‘he’s dining out tonight with a 
friend—feminine too. What do you think of 
that?” 

This was their plan, but Grandfather 
Chatham managed to look pathetic. “I 
don’t know what difference it makes to you 
what I think.” 

“Not a bit, so long as you are your sweet, 
adorable self. Do you like my Bobby, 
grandpop?” 

“Well,” he began slowly—he had heard 
that opposition worked wonders, though his 
experience with Wilhelmina had hardly 
proved it—‘“he isn’t exactly the man I'd 
have picked out for you.’ 

“T didn’t pick him out myself; he just 
happened. Anyway, you might as well stop 
trying to fool me. You’re as transparent as 
the cat that swallowed the canary. I knew 
you’d love him too. You’ve never failed me 
yet, grandpop.” This stirred his conscience; 
but she promptly squelched that, adding: 
“T’m glad he’s busy elsewhere tonight 
anyway. I’m—tired.” 


EVER before had she used the word in 
connection with herself. He glanced at 
her with a swift, heart-wrenching anxiety. 
She did look tired. “You take no care of 
yourself,” he accused. “That’s the trouble 
with you young folks. You just let things 
run on and on 
“Instead of immediately running to the 
doctor, as you do.” 

This was a direct thrust; all his life he had 
scoffed at doctors. 

Nevertheless she was to consult a doctor, 
and within a month, without a word to 
anybody, even Bobby. 

“Tt’s no use,” that young conspirator was 
confessing to his elderly confederate one 
January dusk. “So far from getting jealous, 
Wilhelmina simply eggs me on. I’ve played 
the game until I am sick of it. I don’t think 
she really cares a hoot for me. In fact, I 
think she’s tired of me. Something has 
come between us i 

“Sh-h-h!’’ warned Grandfather 
Chatham hurriedly. ‘I 
think she’s just come in. 
You'd better get in here 











until she goes. If she 
has an idea " 
*‘But,’’ protested 


Bobby, “ what differ- 
ence does it make? 
” 


The swift footfall 
outside was Wilhel- 
mina’s. Grand- 
father Chatham 
thrust Bobby into 
the closet and hur- 
riedly shut the 
door on him just 
in time. 

“Hello, grandpop,”’ 
announced Wilhel- 
mina. 

She was earlier than 
usual. At three o’clock 
that afternoon she had 





“She has even suggested at 
odd times that I might spend an 
evening with her when she herself was busy.” 

“Great Scott!” In spite of his determina- 
tion to be a designing old reprobate, Grand- 
father Chatham was sincerely shocked. But 
he recovered himself. “I am eighty-two, and 
I think I can truthfully say that I have never 
known a woman who is not jealous of a man— 
not if she loves him. Wilhelmina is my own 
granddaughter; but, by the Lord Harry, she 
needs her come-uppance. Now you listen to 
me!” And so began their conspiracy. It was 
after midnight when Grandfather Chatham 
got to bed. The morning brought retribution 
for late hours, sure and certain. 

Wilhelmina, dropping in on her way home 
with the keen scent of the winter twilight 
upon her, found him in bed. 





decided, impulsively, to see 
the store physician. He was 
very young, but good. And very glad to see 
her and surprised—when she confessed that 
she wanted to consult him professionally. 


HIS, she had explained with a smile, was 
because she was tired. She wondered if 
by any chance she had a sinus. One of the 
girls in her office had had symptoms like hers 
and that had proved the explanation. 
But it was not a sinus. ; 
“Why,’’shegasped, open- -mouthed, “that’s 
perfectly preposterous.” 
The young doctor had turned away and 
was busy with something else, determinedly 
busy. “I’m sorry,” he murmured. 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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WOMAN may be ever so pretty—but 
when she opens her mouth and reveals 
teeth that tell of neglect, beauty flutters away 
on invisible wings. The average woman is 
fastidious and keeps her teeth clean. But there 
is a great difference between merely clean 
teeth and teeth of pearly whiteness. 


All teeth are naturally white. Lurking be- 
neath the surface—however dull, dingy or 
stained they may be—is a dazzling whiteness 
only waiting to be released. A little help on 
your part and understanding are all that stand 
between you and this greater beauty. 


This is a scientific fact, say dental authorities. 


Old methods fail 


An ordinary toothbrush will not bring out the 
natural whiteness of teeth. It will not even 
keep your teeth safe. Nor will ordinary brush- 
ing, despite all care. 

Look at the teeth of people you meet. Nine 
times out of ten the sides of their teeth are 
discolored either by stains or tartar. Why? 
Because the toothbrushes they use are not 
correct in design; the bristles merely brush 
the front surfaces of the teeth. They do not 
slide in between them or reach into the crev- 
ices where decay is always first to start. This 
probably has been your own experience if you 
ever had teeth filled. 

Dentistshave always deplored the fact that there 
exists such a widespread lack of knowledge 
of the importance of selecting a toothbrush 
that cleans the five surfaces of every tooth. 


The solution found 


All doubt as to the correct type of toothbrush 
for people to use is now ended. The dentists 
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of the United States have finally spoken. 4118 
of them designed one that you can use with 
the assurance that it will give your teeth the 
protection they need and bring out their 
greater beauty. It is named the Albright 
Rotary Wedge Toothbrush. 


A RUBBERSET CO. product 


Andrew Albright, Jr., President RUBBERSET 
COMPANY, makers of the world-famous 
RUBBERSET shaving, hair, nail, bath, com- 
plexion and paint brushes, perfected this 
toothbrush. A half-century of brush-making 
experience is in back of it. Like all brushes 
made by the RUBBERSET COMPANY, 
the bristles of this toothbrush stay in—they 
can’t come out. 


Note the unusual design of this toothbrush 
—the slope that the bristles take; how each 
tuft of bristles is wedge-shaped and widely 
spaced. It is made small so as to fit the small 
angles of the mouth. 


Press this toothbrush against the teeth and observe 
how the bristles slide clear through in between them, 
sweeping them clean of every particle of food residue. 
Run it around the back teeth and see how easily 
and thoroughly it cleans them 


Try this new toothbrush 


See for yourself the remarkable difference the 
right toothbrush makes in your teeth; how 
perfectly white and brilliant it soon 
makesthem, bringingouttheirgreater 
beauty that has heretofore been 
hidden. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35c and 
we will mail one 
promptly to you. 
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a If your dealer has not received his supply of Al 
a Toothbrushes, enclose 35c with this coupon and we will mail both Tooth- 
8 brush and Book to you. 





What a pA whiter teeth make 


when their hidden beauty is revealed / 


With the Albright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush no 
teeth are missed in the cleaning. The five surfaces 
of each tooth are thoroughly cleansed. 


The bristles stay in—they can’t come out. 


Proper curve of the handle makesit easy to clean the 
backs of the front teeth with up and down motion. 


The widely spaced tufts are so grouped that a 
simple rinsing thoroughly cleanses it. No foreign 
matter remains among the bristles in which germs 
may breed to be carried into the mouth. 

Every Albright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush is 
sterilized, and packed in a hermetically sealed, 
transparent, sanitary, glassine envelope and en- 
closed in a protecting carton. 


Quantity and 
Efficiency result 
in 75c quality for 


» Yr ¥, 
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“MADE IN 
AMERICA” 


by RUBBERSET Company 


Newark, N. J. 
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NOTE: This booklet was written under the direction of a dentist and 
scientist. It is a guide to mouth hygiene and the proper care of the teeth. 
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In every home 


O matter how large the 
family, or how limited 
the means, no two persons 
should use the same comb. 


Hygiene demands an in- 
dividual comb. 


You will find Ace Quality 
Combs in a sufficient variety 
of style to suit any taste, and 
priced to meet every purse. 
The parallel teeth, smooth 
surfaces and rounded edges 
protect your hair and dis- 
tinguish them from ordinary 
combs. 

Sold by leading drug, 


department and notion 
stores everywhere. 


QUALITY 






AMERICAN 
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Some of the popular 
brands are 


PRINCESS 
HERCULES 
UNBREAKABLE 


GOODYEAR 1851 
IMPERIAL 
ESMERALDA 
VOGUE 
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The Last of lis Line 


(Continued from Page 170) 


“Good heavens!” she had thought. ‘‘He— 
why, he doesn’t know that ——” And 
thereupon she had laughed uncontrollably 
until the tears came. “It’s your face,” she 
had gasped finally. “If you could see it.” 

“T’m sorry,” he replied stiffly. “But if I 
were you I would go home, take a bromide 
and call in your regular physician. Hysteria 
will not help you, and it may do harm.” 

Instead here she was at her Grandfather 
Chatham’s. As she came in she placed a 
small package on the table. In this were 
purchases she had stopped to make. 

“Has Bobby been in, grandpop?” she 
asked abruptly. 

““Why—er—should he be?” he answered, 
surprised but evasive. 

“T had an idea you two were getting rather 
thick,” she said. ‘And I thought that per- 
haps, everything considered, you might 
break the news to him.”’ 

“Break the news to him? What d’ y’ 
mean?” 

Wilhelmina was slow in answering. Then, 
“You were right, grandpop,” said she. “Our 
marriage—Bobby’s and mine—has gone to 
smash.” 

“Gone to smash? What do you mean?” 

“T know it will be a blow to you, grandpop, 
but—Bobby is running around with another 
woman. He’s crazy about her.” 


RANDFATHER CHATHAM smoth- 
ered a smile and managed to look fierce. 
“Do you blame him?” he roared. “Whose 
fault isthat? Did you expect a man to be sat- 
isfied with the sort of marriage you offered?” 
“Oh, I know it’s my fault; I can see that 
now. But it did seem such a wonderful 
scheme—to have a husband when you wanted 
him and to be rid of him when you’d rather 
not have him about.” 

“T don’t blame him a bit. I’d have done 
the same thing.” 

“But you would have had better taste 
anyway. You ought to see her, grandpop. 
She’s five years older than he—he doesn’t 
know that, poor boy !—and a bleached blonde. 
A divorcée too. Would you think he’d prefer 
her to me? That’s what hurts. I might for- 
give him anything but that.” 

In her voice there was a note of finality 
that frightened him. ‘Look here, Wilhel- 
mina. You admit that you haven’t treated 
Bob right. You dole yourself out, inch by 
inch ——” 

“Tt doesn’t matter anyhow,” she inter- 
vened. ‘We couldn’t have gone on as we 
have anyway. I see 


This was too much for him to comprehend, 
all in a minute. “But—then what’s all this 
talk about leaving Bob?” he demanded. 

“How can I leave him when we’ve never 
been together? What I want to do is to give 
up the apartment and come to live with 
you.” 

“Live with me?” 

“You don’t look glad. I thought you 
would be. Don’t you want me?” 

“But, Great Scott! Wilhelmina, why 
should you live with me?” 

“Tt will keep people from talking. There’s 
some scandal already.” 

“Scandal! About Bob?” 


= O—ME. You see, grandpop, you pro- 

vided somebody else for Bob, but it 
never occurred to you that there might be 
somebody else for me.” 

“Good heaven! Wilhelmina! You mean 
somebody that you—you—you és 

The word gagged him, but she supplied it, 
calmly enough. 

“Love? I’m going to try to, awfully—as 
much and perhaps more than Bob; it would 
serve him right.” 

“Not in this house, Wilhelmina. Not in 
this house.” 

“Now your hair is all mussed up, and 
you’re simply glaring at me. I suppose I 
should have broken the news more gently— 
in the time-honored way.” 

From the table she took the package she 
had brought with her. 

He watched her, both fascinated and fear- 
ful of eye—heaven only knew what she’d do 
next—while she opened it and took out vari- 
ous articles: a length of batiste, needle, thread 
and scissors. 

Carefully she cut a pattern and began to 
sew with big, irregular stitches. 

“Look here, Wilhelmina, what on earth 
are you doing?” 

“Can’t you guess? Whenever a girl ex- 
pects a baby, she—she sews something or 
other, and then all the menfolks in her 
family kneel down and adore her. If you'll 
let Bobby out of the closet so that he can 
join in ——” 

No one needed to free Bobby. He fairly 
swooped from his hiding place and Grand- 
father Chatham had the sensation of gyrat- 
ing about on the edge of a whirlwind until 
Wilhelmina freed herself from Bobby’s arms 
to come to him. 

“Good girl, Bill!” he murmured ecstat- 
ically. ‘‘ You'll come here, so that he can be 

born in the same room 








that now, when it’s— 
too late.” 

“But it’s not too late. 
Look here, Wilhelmina, 
it was plain to me from 
the start that you and 
Bob were headed for a 
smash, the way you 
were running things. 
And so he and I cooked 
up alittle plan. He was 
to pretend, you see, to 
be interested in this 
other woman.” 

“You mean, so that 
I'd be jealous?” 


= OU are, aren’t 

you?” he insinu- 
ated. “Isn’t that what 
the trouble is? Come 
on now, Bill. Tell me 
the truth.” 

“T was a little—at 
first,” Wilhelmina con- 
fessed. 

‘“‘At first?’’ That, 











you were.” 

“T suggested that, 
but you sat on it.” 

“You’re a hussy,” he 
assured her. 

“The young doctor 
at the store thinks I’m 
all of that,’’ recalled she. 
“T never happened to 
mention the fact that 
I was married, and he 
looked so— oh, so ter- 
ribly shocked. He 
blushed, actually.” 


Seg left presently, 
and Grandfather 
Chatham sat in his 
great chair before the 
fire. 

He remembered Wil- 
helmina the day she 
was born. She had been 
an awful blow to him. 
But the way she had 
clung to his finger! 
hogy 7 a ‘*The minx!’’ he 

mused, and grinned and 











somehow, did not sound 
just right to him. 

“But,” she added serenely, “not being 
exactly a congenital idiot, I put two and two 
together. You see Bob was here one night, 
and the next night he began to behave quite 
different. That surprised me. But then I 
guessed ——” 

“You mean that you’ve known all along?” 
He looked dazed. 

“Of course. And I’ve enjoyed it hugely. 
You two were so like a pair of small boys, 
with your funny plan.” 


rubbed his nose. 

The twilight deepened. A January gale 
whistled through the leafless trees in the 
square outside. 

He was eighty-two, but he did not feel the 
least bit like old bones. 

He felt, indeed, good for a hundred. He 
was the last of his line. But he had for- 
gotten even that. 

“T guess I wouldn’t mind,” he admitted, 
“if it were a girl, although one girl is more 
trouble to bring up than six boys.” 
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abrics of unfading color and charm 


How OFTEN color plays a leading part in the scenes of 
daily life. Gay gold glass-curtains catching the 
morning sunshine; cool blue draperies melting into 
the twilight; soft mulberry hangings with firelight 
shadows playing over them—whatever color your 
fancy chooses Orinoka fabrics guarantee you perma- 
nent satisfaction. 

Orinoka colors never fade. Sun does not affect them 
in the slightest, and washing but renews their charm, 
for the yarns used in Orinoka draperies are hand-dyed 
by the exclusive Orinoka process. When you buy 
Orinoka guaranteed draperies, you are making an in- 
véstment for your home that will more than repay you 
in service and lasting beauty. 

You will find among them a fascinating variety of 
patterns and weaves, including velvet of exquisite 


quality in both shadow-stripe and plain, and in a wide 
range of colors suitable for every decorative scheme. 
You will find Orinoka glass-curtains in colors to har- 
monize with the over-draperies you select (matching 
background or design as you prefer). 


Look for the Orinoka guarantee tag, which identifies 
these remarkable fabrics: “These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color changes from exposure to 

_ sunlight or from washing, the merchant 
f ‘ is hereby authorized to replace with new 
goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


“Color Harmony in Window Draperies”’ will 
give you many valuable and practical suggestions 
for your own home. Send address and 20c for 
this delightful color booklet. The Orinoka 





- Mills, 501 Clarendon Building, New York City. 





Orinoka draperies illustrated in 
color, from left to right, are: mauve 
Dragonfly; pongee Glowdon; blue and 
gold Sunglow; gold Rayham; orange 
and putty Faerie Net. The background 
is Marlin damask—taupe, illuminated 
with silver-color fibre silk. All 50 


inches wide. 
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in Cake 
and Powder 





S 


Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and polishing Li 
Bathtubs 


White Woodwork 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 

- ‘ White Shoes 
Partners in Cleanliness verote the Hands 
inoleum and Congoleum 


9 Fine Kitchen Utensils 3 











le such comfort that Bon Ami comes in two forms. Each one is so 
useful. There’s Bon Ami cake for instance—the handiest thing for 
cleaning windows, mirrors, glass, nickel, and white woodwork I ever saw. 


But when it comes to floor-coverings like linoleum and Congoleum, 


bathtubs, tiling, etc., many women prefer the easy-to-sprinkle i sa tied 
Bon Ami powder. e or Powder 


whichever you prefer 
Yet no matter which form of Bon Ami you use, there’s none of the 


scouring required by cleansers which scrape off the dirt. Bon Ami “Hew't i 
loosens dirt and smudges—then blots them up. And never a scratch or Yer” ... ——__7 
scrape does it leave on the most delicate surface. | ' 





Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder are real “‘partners in cleanliness.”’ 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


somebody, and we’re to keep out in the 
middle of the Sound and run nght past your 
place here and on down toward Crab Island, 
where your hunting shack is. When we’re 
three or four miles off Crab Island I’m to fix 
it so that the boat breaks down with phony 
engine trouble, and that’s to be your signal 
to come crashing out of the cabin : 

“Don’t forget to leave a knife in there,” 
Standish interrupted, “so I can cut my 
ropes. 

M I won’t forget,” said Johnson. “ Anyway, 
you come out and jump me, and this time 
you throw me overboard. And say, Mr. 
Brockett, don’t you forget to cut the dinghy 
loose for me.” 

Standish laughed. “I won’t forget,” he 
said. “You don’t think I’d leave you swim- 
ming around in the middle of Long Island 
Sound, do you?” 

Johnson grinned. “TI don’t mind rowing a 
boat,” he explained, “but I don’t hanker 
after a swim of more than a million miles. 
Particularly with you streaking away to- 
ward Crab Island in the Thetis, with Miss 
Trallice thinking you’ve saved her life and 
with one of Mrs. Henry’s shore dinners wait- 
ing for you at the shack. Well, such is the 
lot of a desperate villain! I hope the scheme 
works out, Mr. Brockett.” 

The owner of the Thetis sighed dubiously 
and rose to his feet. “The best we can do is 
to try,” he said without conviction. 

As Standish retraced his steps along the 
pier toward shore Johnson peered after him 
through narrowed lids. Presently he nodded 
speculatively, still staring at his employer’s 
distant back. 

‘“H’m!” he muttered softly. “Now why, 
of all people, did he have to pick on Miss 
Trallice? She looks to me like a regular girl.” 
Suddenly he chuckled grimly. “Well, he’s 
playing a trick, and sort of a dirty trick at 
that. Why shouldn’t I play one? He said it 
himself—all’s fair. She wants a thrill, does 
she? Well, suppose I just take hold and give 
’em both a little surprise?” 


III 


HE Thetis, a throbbing thing of ma- 

hogany and brass, all agleam in the late 
afternoon sunlight, was cutting like a knife 
through the calm gray-green waters of the 
Sound. Standish Brovkett was seated in a 
wicker armchair upon the after deck of the 
slim mahogany speed boat. At his side sat the 
loveliest girl on earth, and she was. smiling 
happily. Brockett knew he must be nervous, 





but it annoyed him none the less that he could 
think of nothing to say to her. Instead he 
found his gaze wandering up toward the bow, 
where Johnson’s broad back was bent momen- 

He wondered 
He discovered 


tarily over the engine cockpit. 
what Johnson was thinking. 
himself looking futilely at 

his watch. Presently and 
abruptly he turned to 
\ngelina. “ Did you—do 
you notice anything 
funny?” he asked. 

Angelina opened her 
blue eyes. “What do you 
mean, Stan? I don’t get 
you. No, I don’t notice 
anything particularly 
funny. Do you?” 

“No,” said Standish 
miserably. 

“But what did you 
mean then?” she queried. 

“Nothing,” he said. 
“T—Tonly sort of thought 
that Johnson ——” 

“Who’s Johnson?” 

“My man, up forward there. I—I—he 
seemed to be having some trouble with the 
engine. It didn’t seem to be running quite 
smoothly. Seems to be all right now though.” 
Standish mopped his forehead. 


" OW would I know about your old 
engine?” Angelina asked innocently. 
“It sounds all right to me. Who’s going to 
be there at the dance tonight, Stan? It’s 
certainly lovely of you to think of taking 
me out this way instead of in your car.” 
He tried to tell her, but the only thing 
upon which he could concentrate was the fact 
that minute by minute they were slipping 


a 





nearer to Sands Point, where Johnson was to 
make his move. Funny that Johnson should 
seem so calm! Once more he was bending 
over the engine cockpit. He ought to be at 
the wheel! A yawl, her sails flapping idly, lay 
almost dead ahead. And off the starboard 
bow loomed a big tug with three coal barges 
strung out behind her. Still the man up for- 
ward kept giving his attention to the engine. 

Standish Brockett stood up sharply. 
“Johnson!” he called out. The man did not 
move. “Johnson!” he called again. 

The yellow head raised itself leisurely, the 
bronzed face stared at him without expression. 

“Watch the wheel there,’ Standish 
shouted. 

Johnson turned slowly. Then: ‘What’s 
the matter with the wheel?” he inquired. 

“Get up forward there, quick!’ directed 
Standish. 

Johnson did not move. When at last he 
spoke he said coldly: ‘Oh, you go to blazes! 
I’m running this boat.” 


TANDISH pointed ahead, his face drawn 

in puzzlement. Johnson couldn’t possibly 

be starting things now, with those vessels di- 
rectly in the way and with the Thetis tearing 
along at her best sixteen knots! It seemed 
incredible. So he pointed again and called 
out: “Say, Johnson, this is no time for 
fooling. We’re going to run somebody down.” 

Still the tawny-haired man by the engine 
did not move. Standish hesitated. They 
were uncomfortably close to the yawl now; 
somebody aboard was waving violently. Then 
the young man took a deep breath. He said 
“Wait a minute” quietly to the girl at his 
side, and strode forward to take the wheel 
himself. 

What happened then happened so quickly 
that even Angelina could scarcely follow 
it. Johnson seemed to block Standish’s path. 
Standish tried to shove him out of the way. 
Then Johnson threw his two arms about his 
employer’s body, lifted him with a heave and 
threw him far out over the side. After which 
Johnson jumped forward, grabbed the wheel, 
twisted it—and they reeled past the counter 
of the yawl, not ten yards away. 

Angelina was on her feet, aghast. The 
spot where Standish had disappeared under 
the surface was now astern, a greenish white 
whirl of salt water. The whirl threshed, and 
two arms and a head appeared. The head 
stayed where it was for a moment, rising up 
and down in the speed boat’s wake. Then 
Angelina saw Standish strike out for the 
yawl, which was not fifty yards from him. 
She could see him swimming toward it. Then 
a man on board the sailboat lowered a rope, 
and Standish grasped it and was pulled 
up, dripping. She saw him shake his fist 
and try to shout something. 

Abruptly she jumped 
at the sound of another 
voice in her ear. 

“He can swim all 
right,” said Johnson, a 
peculiar smile upon his 
face. “I’ve seen him swim 
a mile.” 


NGELINA drew her- 

self up. ‘What did 

you do that for?” she 
demanded. 

‘‘Me?’’ Johnson 
laughed easily. ‘I didn’t 
like the way he talked to 
me,” he answered easily. 
“‘Besides ——”’ 

“You will please turn 
this boat right around,” 
said Angelina, her voice like ice, “and go 
straight back.” 

“T beg your pardon?” said Johnson, in- 
clining his head. 

“ST said to turn the boat around and go 
back.” 

“T thought that was what you said,” re- 
turned Johnson evenly. “In fact I imagined 
that was what you would say. But let me 
relieve your doubts, Miss Trallice. We are 
not going back.” Angelina stared at him. 

“Tn fact,” said Johnson, “we are going 
straight ahead. I trust,” he bowed, “that 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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A great natural amphitheater, 
the Hollywood Bowl 


Our First Summer 


—a revelation and each one since has been pure joy 
BY AN EASTERN WOMAN 


us what we then thought was a 
strange recommendation for a 
vacation. But she soon convinced us. 
So we went to Southern California for 
the summer. We knew it was a lovely: 
spot, but feared that it would be too 
warm. 
Imagine our delight when we dis- 
covered perfect days, a,summer full of 
them. And cool nights—we 


Ses years ago a friend made to 


eye. A desert like Sahara is unlike 
anything you've ever seen. 

In fact, it is a constant source of 
wonder why so many pleasures, as 
many as three continents combined 
can boast, have been concentrated in 
this small section of our own United 
States. 

We never have a wasted hour. We 
motor over the 4,000 miles of paved 
boulevards which lead to all 





always slept under blan- 
kets. 

So out of curiosity we 
looked up the records and 
this is what we found: For 
forty-seven years the aver- 
age mean temperatures in a 
great central city in this dis- 








of Southern California's 
wonders. Or we play golf on 
the most interesting courses. 
Tennis, too, is a favorite 
sport. 

A day along the trout 
streams is never without its 
reward, while many sports- 








trict, as recorded by the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, have been: 


47 — eta ais <a teks Bt Oe 66 degrees 
ME ws ss oss 2 60 6 ome ceeeS 70 degrees 
47 Augusts . e .71 degrees 
ee eT 69 degrees 


And there was not a rainy day dur- 
ing the entire summer. Oh, we loved 
it and love it still, for now we go each 
summer. 

There’s so much to see, it seems as 
though one never gets to all the un- 
usual sights there are. 

The Spanish missions are old and 
quaint. The majestic trees, hundreds 
of years old, are a never ending in- 
spiration. 

There are beaches by the score 
where the children play for hours in 
the sun. And the mountains, reaching 
to the clouds, offer innumerable 
haunts, new and strange and interest- 
ing. 

Great groves of oranges, walnuts 
and olives are green and beautiful. 
Gardens of rare blossoms delight the 


Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year-round 
climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in America, and con- 
tented workers have brought an amazing industrial growth here 
with untold opportunities for manufacturers and investors. 





men devote hours to the land- 
ing of just one of the great fighters of 
the sea. 

The bridle trails are like trips of ex- 
ploration. There's a vast wilderness 
for your camp site. Surf bathing is a 
sport that’s wonderfully invigorating 
and the finest kind of fun. We often 
hike for a day in a gorgeous canyon or 
along the ridge of a mountain, thrill- 
ing every moment at a new view from 
this vantage point or that. 

Then at nightfall, when we choose, we older 
folks select a favorite hotel or restaurant for a 
few hours in “another land.” It’s a glorious 
summer from beginning to end. We are out of 
doors for hours every day. It’s all new and dif- 
ferent. And we return home fresh and eager 
for the activities of another year. You, too, 
should try one summer there. We recommend 
it without the slightest hesitation. 

Almost anyone can go. For the accommoda- 
tions are expensive or reasonable as you like. 
Then, too, the special round trip summer rates, 
effective from May to October, are remarkably 
low. 

Ask your railroad ticket agent or send the 
coupon below for additional information. And 
plan to go this summer to this finest of all vaca- 
tion lands. 


All- Year Club of Southern California 





Aut-Year Crus or Soutnern CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 605, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me full information about the summer and 
year around vacation possibilities in Southern California. 
Name___ alan Henethnciabeainde gpl bicalhachartalgdiclekosabereio-en 
Address_ ; = 








seb 
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é 2 65c¢ 

7 4 Clover 
Bleach 





infants’ 
Short 
$1.15 
White 
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Che Crey Package of Quality 
This illustration conveys some idea of the variety 
of beautiful articles obtainable in Royal Society 
Embroidery Package Outfits. 
We could not show all the smart styles and artistic 
designs on this page, but the better stores carry the 
full line. Go to your usual dealer and ask to see the 
) latest Royal Society Embroidery Package Outfits. 
_ These packages provide a convenient and inexpensive 
| method of having superior quality, hand-embroidered 
\ apparel and decorative pieces. The articles are beautifully 
made of fashionable materials—stamped for embroidery, 
7 and sufficient full size skeins are included. Even if you do 
not know how to embroider, you will have no difficulty 
following the simplified lesson sheets and guide charts. I 


Ghe New Lott Foot Lmbrowdery Cottoits 


It will be of tremendous interest to every woman who embroiders to know that 
freedom from worry is provided by NEW GUARANTEED BOIL PROOF COL- 
ORS in Royal Society Satin Floss (a dividable thread), and Monoselle (a soft 
twist). They will withstand the most rigid tests, yet never change either in color or 
brilliant lustre. 
These New Boil Proof cottons are made in all the colors adapted to em- 
broider articles usually washed and boiled. Try them on your next wash 


es Send for New Book 
and Floss Color Card 


~~ A new book of instructive information 
Py i Green P ‘ ’ for the bride, child and mother, giving 
Check practical lessons in embroidery, and 
constructive suggestions for the home. 





With this book we will mail a card show- 
ing samples of the beautiful colors ob- 
tainable in Royal Society Embroidery 
Floss. Enclose 10c mailing coverage and 
you will receive a valuable booklet and 
color card which you will find very use- 
ful for matching and selecting your em- 
broidery floss and for planning color 
schemes, decorating your gown, etc. 


Dealers Everywhere 


H.E Verran Co. dc 
Union Square West ~New York 


Prices quoted obtain 
in U.S. only 





10c 
mailing 
coverage 
for new 
Book and 
Color Card 





" 391 ee Deere, - 


Set 
65c Blue Linene 
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it will be unnecessary for me to take meas- 
ures to insure your consent to my program.” 

“What do you mean?” stonily. 

“Measures,” the man repeated, smiling. 
“T am probably stronger than you, Miss 
Trallice—just as I was stronger than your 
friend Brockett.” 

“You will be arrested for this,” the girl 
shot out angrily. 

“Perhaps,” he conceded, “and then again, 
perhaps not. I don’t think there are many 
police where we’re going.” 

Angelina looked at him 


quietly, “that Mr. Brockett did any work 
whatsoever with either his brain or his hands. 
But perhaps I have wronged him. And I 
must ask you to believe, Miss Trallice, that 
upon occasion I have found the use of the 
brain not inconsistent with my own manner 
of living.” 

“You!” she scorned. “Trying to use big 
words to sound educated!” 

“Perhaps that’s a mistake on my part,” 
he returned. “Still I have a right to them, 
after all, if Yale Univer- 
sity is worth the time I 





but said nothing. 

“Tf you will make your- 
self comfortable,” said 
the man, “I will go back 
to the wheel. I hope you 
will, because I would dis- 
like to have you uncom- 
fortable.” 

“May I go down into 
the cabin?” 


HE tawny head 

turned. “Certainly,” 
said Johnson. “‘I will give 
you five minutes.” 

When Angelina came 
up from below she was* 
smiling slightly. Clenched 
in her right fist she held a pair of sharp- 
pointed manicure scissors. They at least 
would be better than nothing. Also, down 
there in the cabin, she had observed one other 
thing. She seated herself. Her hands, she 
noticed, were trembling, but she sat as calmly 
as she could and looked out ahead across the 
blue water. She knew she must try to think. 

The Sound was wider now, fanning out in 
agiant V. Ahead, far ahead, lay the flat hori- 
zon, with one visible vessel and another more 
distant smudge of black smoke to make it 
seem all the more lonely. The yawl to which 
Standish Brockett had swum was now a mere 
speck upon the glistening waters astern. 

Angelina frowned, set her teeth. ‘“‘Come 
back here, you,” she called to the man at the 
wheel. ; 

Johnson swung his head, grinned pleas- 
antly. Then with a length of rope he lashed 
the wheel and made his way to the after deck 
where Angelina sat. He stood there, smiling 
down upon her. 

“What,” demanded Angelina, looking up 
at him coldly, “is the big idea?” 

“You'll see,”’ said Johnson. 

“T have generally been accustomed,” said 
Angelina, ‘‘to being asked whether I wanted 
to go somewhere before being taken there.” 

“That is undoubtedly true,” Johnson ad- 
mitted. “But now at last we have the 
remarkable phenomenon of a young woman’s 
being taken somewhere first and asked about 
it afterward.” 

“Oh, you expect to ask me, then—after- 
ward.” 

“T might. It depends upon how you act.” 

“Tf you think I’m wealthy,” said Angelina 
steadily, “and if you’re going to hold me for 
ransom or something like that, you’re going 
to be fooled. Because we—we’re not.” 

“So I have gathered from various sources,” 
he informed her. “But perhaps you have 
iriends who are, as you say, wealthy.” 


NGELINA lifted her head. “Are you try- 
ing to refer to Mr. Brockett?” she in- 
quired haughtily. “ Because if you are let me 
‘ell you right now that he’ll—he’ll kill you.” 
“With what?” asked Johnson pleasantly, 
«lancing down meaningly at his own two 
sinewy hands. Angelina followed his look, 
curled her lip. 

_“There are a lot of men like you,” she told 
him. “ Just because you are big and fat xy 
_ “Hard,” he corrected her. “Hard, not 
fat.” 

“Hard then. What’s it matter? Because 
you do the work of a laborer and get strong 
in your arms and legs you think that makes 
you superior to somebody who has intelli- 
gence enough to work with his brain. Do 
you think Mr. Brockett is afraid of your 
hands? Or that Iam?” She flashed to her 
feet, trembling with sudden anger. “ You— 
you animal, you!” she bit out. 

_Johnson’s expression did not change, nor 
did he move. “I was not aware,” he said 





a 





have spent there.” 
“You—a Yale man!” 
“T have that honor.” 


“to you ought to 
be ashamed of your- 
self,’’ said Angelina 
crisply. ‘Tf Yale is worth 
the time you’ve spent 
there, as you seem to 
think, you’ll turn this boat 
right around and take me 
back to Mr. Brockett.” 

““Notatall,”’ said John- 
son, smiling affably. 

Angelina stamped her 
foot. ‘‘Where are we go- 
ing?” she demanded. ‘“‘If 
you’re so sure of yourself, you ought not to 
be afraid to tell me that.” 

“We are going,” he informed her, “to a 
rather lonely island some thirty-five or forty 
miles from here.” 

“What for?” Angelina’s jaw was thrust 
forward. 

“Tt has often occurred to me,” said John- 
son, “that a girl of your station or walk in 
life is generally unfortunate in knowing only 
one type of man. As I have watched you 
and your kind upon this boat and elsewhere 
it has been impressed upon me that it would 
be an interesting experiment to give you the 
opportunity for close association with men, 
or say one man, of a rather different sort. I 
am inclined to believe that your own reac- 
tions would surprise you. Therefore, in the 
interests of science if you like, you and I are 
on the way to an island which is the nearest 
thing to a desert island upon this part of 
the American coast. Does that answer your 
question?” 

Angelina narrowed her eyes. “‘ You may go 
forward to your place again,” she said with 
dignity. 

The young man laughed. “I may,” he 
said, “or I may not, exactly as I choose. 
However, to please you, I will.” 

“And I,” said Angelina, ““am going down 
into the cabin.” 

“As you prefer,” he replied. Then he 
bowed deeply and walked forward to the 
wheel. 





S ANGELINA went below her lips set 
themselves in a straight, hard line. Once 
in the cabin she threw the latch that made the 
hatchway fast. It was not much of a latch, 
and Johnson undoubtedly would be able to 
break it in with a single kick; but it would 
warn her, at least. Then she unclosed the 
palm of her right hand, where the manicure 
scissors had engraved their outline in white 
upon the firm pink skin. She smiled, a smile 
of satisfaction. 

On either side of the cabin, just under the 
deck beams, ran the tiller ropes, two hard- 
braided cords about the size of Angelina’s 
middle finger. One was taut, the otherslightly 
slack. These ropes were what Angelina had 
observed in her previous descent. She had 
figured it out that the one that was tight 
must be the one that held the rudder straight 
against the pull of the propellers. 

The manicure scissors were tiny, and they 
cut into her finger and thumb, but presently 
strand by strand that tiller rope began to 
fray. Occasionally the whole rope moved, 
showing that Johnson was at the wheel. 
Then she had to be careful lest he feel the 
tug of her hand. But as the rope frayed the 
cutting became easier. With head bent 
Angelina worked; her tongue came out as it 
had when she was a little girl learning to 
write. The rope was half cut now. She 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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the big thirst 
of little folk 


Summer days and the children 
clamoring for a drink—then’s the 
time when Clicquot Club is a bless- 
ing. Give them all they want of it. 
The clear spring water, the real 
Jamaica ginger, the fine fruit flavors 
—everything in Clicquot Club is 
as good as the world can make it. 

No coaxing to get youngsters 
to drink Clicquot — they all like it. 
They like to whiff its pert, fresh fra- 
grance, to see it bubble in the glass, 
to feel its kindly yet tingly taste. 

Let them try Clicquot Club once. 
Then they’Il never want to invest 
their pennies in a large assortment 
of unknown beverages—which will 
be a good thing for their small 
savings accounts, and their little 
tummies too. Order by the case 
from your grocer, druggist, or 
confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Clicau 
Cloo 





Clicquot Club 
SARSAPARILLA 


What a sweet, rich 
goodness! Cream it 
up like coffee. That’s 
called Black Cow. 


ol 


PRONOUNCED KLEE~-KO 








Ginger Ale 
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Skid Shocked ! 


HE nerve-racking skid leaves its mark 
upon those who realize its menace. 


The insistent memory of the helpless 
slithering towards a danger point often 
spoils all future enjoyment of a motor car. 


The treachery of chainless tires defeats 
the best efforts of the most expert and care- 
ful driver to prevent skidding or to bring 
a car to a sudden stop, on wet pavements 
or muddy roads. 


Safety and confidence 
are yours by putting on 


WEED CHAINS 


at the first drop of rain 


Genuine WEED CHAINS —Weed 
De Luxe and Weed Regular—are 
easily identified by the name WEED 
which is stamped on every hook of 
the Cross Chains and Side Chains. 
The name WEED has stood for 
Safety and unexcelled Quality for 
over 20 years. 











AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 


Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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rested, leaned back to ease her neck. Then 
she went at it again. At last the rope sud- 
denly parted and gave. 

The man’s footsteps sounded swift above 
her head. “Cut the tiller rope, didn’t you?” 
said Johnson’s voice. 

“Yes,” said Angelina. ‘And don’t you 
dare come down here. The door’s locked; 
and besides, I’ve got a knife. I found it here 
in the cabin. I'll use it too.” She had no 
knife, but the thought had come to her as an 
inspiration. 

“There isn’t any knife down there,” the 
man’s voice stated. There followed a crash, 
and Angelina was staring upward at the 
sky. At the same instant Johnson was down 
beside her and had half lifted, half pushed 
her to the deck, slamming the hatchway shut 
behind her. Now she was on deck and he 
was below. 


HAKING with excitement that was both 
fright and anger Angelina looked about 
her in bewilderment. No, there was not a 
boat in sight. The sun waslower. The near- 
est land looked awfully faraway. Then her 
eyes brightened. Alongside the Thetis, bob- 
bing peacefully up and down in the swell, 
bumped the tiny mahogany dinghy that had 
been towing behind. 

Angelina gave it one quick look, bent 
down, untied the painter, jumped into the 
little rowboat and pushed away. Her heart 
was in her throat, but she managed to un- 
ship the oars from under the seats. Then 
she began to row. 

Johnson’s yellow head projected itself from 
the cabin companionway. 

“Fast worker, aren’t you?” he said pleas- 
antly. ‘Well, row your head off. You'll get 
just about a mile maybe. Then I’ll pick you 
upagain. Theexercise’lldo you good though.” 
He waved at her and disappeared. 

Angelina must have rowed steadily for 
almost ten minutes before she grew so tired 
that she had to rest. While she was sitting 
there panting she saw Johnson’s figure come 
up out of the cabin and move forward to the 
place where the engine must be. A moment 
later he waved once more, and the Thetis be- 
gan to glide through the water in a long 
sweeping circle. 

As it neared her the speedboat grew bigger; 
it was coming fast. She began rowing again 
in a panic to get out of the way. But as the 
Thetis came close there was a boiling thresh 
of water under her stern, and she slowed 
down to a gentle drift. 

“Come alongside and I’ll help you up,” 
Johnson suggested with his eternal smile. 
But Angelina wheeled her tiny craft with a 
jerk and began rowing violently in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“The Thetis controls from the wheel,” the 
yellow-haired man called after her. ‘If you 
don’t come aboard pretty soon I’ll have to 
run you down and sink 
you and then pick you 


The horizon line gradually melted away in 
a deep pall of smoky drab nothingness. Night 
was really beginning to come. Abruptly An- 
gelina felt very little and very, very lonely, 

She bit her lower lip, clung firmly to the 
wicker arms of her chair. 


‘to swiftness with which Johnson jerked 
his head about startled her. He seemed to 
be listening, peering astern. Suddenly alert, 
she strained her ears, turned and squinted 
backward over the graying swells. She could 
hear nothing, see nothing. But she noticed 
that Johnson spun the wheel. The Thetis 
headed at a long angle for the almost invis- 
ible Long Island shore. 

Now Johnson was holding a pair of binoc- 
ulars to his eyes. Presently he put them 
down, smiling grimly. But not for anything 
would Angelina have asked him what he saw, 

Five minutes later her heart jumped. Now 
she could hear it, too—a familiar buzzing. 
She raised her eyes above the waste of waters 
astern. Yes, it was a plane, a seaplane! She 
stood up, laughed aloud. The plane was 
coming like the wind. She stole a look at 
Johnson. Johnson, as usual, was smiling. 

The plane was over them now. It circled, 
dropped lower, circled again. Still the Thetis 
whirred on. Oncé more the plane wheeled. 
Then an arm came out over the side, an arm 
holding something in its hand. The some- 
thing flashed; she heard a sharp crack, anda 
little spat of water showed not ten yards in 
front of the speed boat’s bow. Johnson 
looked up, grinning. Once more the pistol 
cracked; this time the splash was uncom- 
fortably close. Angelina’s heart seemed to 
be standing still. 

Johnson did not move. The plane wheeled 
away in a long swooping circle, came up from 
astern again, still lower. Again the arm and 
hand stuck out. This time there was a splin- . 
tering smack as the shot went straight through 
the speed boat’s mahogany bow. Johnson 
waved his hand, sauntered back to the engine 
cockpit and shut off the power. The Thetis 
rolled idly as she lost way and finally came to 
a drifting halt. Once more the plane circled 
off, came up from astern, dropped, took the 
water with a splash of foam and spray, then 
taxied slowly over the swells until it drew up 
abeam, floating gently upon its pontoons. 

Angelina giggled with’sudden relief. 


“(ET into that dinghy, Angie,” com- 
manded Standish Brockett, ‘and row 
over here—quick. All right, aren’t you?” 

“You bet.” 

Standish waved his pistol toward Johnson, 
who was calmly lighting a cigarette. “You!” 
he called out. “Where did that shot go?” 

“Through the water tank, I imagine,’’ said 
Johnson. 

“Well, you swim over and get the dinghy 
after Miss Trallice has rowed it across. . . . 
No, you stay where you 
are! She’llcomealone. ... 





out of the water.” 


NGELINA rested 
upon her oars. The 
larger vessel began to 
back toward her slowly. 
As the sleek mahogany 
flanks slid alongside the 
bobbing rowboat there 
was another whirl of the 
propellers, and the Thetis 
stopped. Johnson 
reached over the side and 
let down a short wooden 
ladder. 

Angelina looked at it a 
moment. Then she 
climbed up and presently 
they were purring for- 
ward again, dipping evenly over the long 
swells that were rolling in leisurely from the 
distant sea. The smudge of black smoke 
which Angelina had noticed on the far hori- 
zon had now resolved itself into the shape 
of a steamer, coming directly toward them. 
Johnson saw it, too, and changed his course. 

They passed the steamer two miles abeam. 
Angelina did not even bother to wave. She 
was no longer frightened; so she told herself, 
anyway. Instead she was sure that she was 
only intensely curious. 





Then get back into the 
Thetis and take her where 
you like. You try to land 
anywhere you want, 
Johnson, and you’ll find 
a man waiting for you 
with a gun and a war- 
rant. If you take my ad- 
vice you’ll run her 
straight back to where 
she belongs. It’ll go 
easier with you.” 
“Yes, sir,” said John- 
son imperturbably. 
“Come on, Angie. 
Hop in.” Standish di- 
rected. 
Angelina was staring at 
. him with a strange smile. 
She untied the painter of the little rowboat, 
jumped down into it and pushed away. As 
she took the oars she called across the water, 
“How about my suitcase?” 
“Get it, Johnson,” commanded Standish. 
Johnson got it. Angelina backed the 
dinghy until it bumped the side of the Thetis. 
Johnson, his face expressionless, lowered the 
suitcase into the stern of the boat. Then 
she pulled across to the seaplane. 





(Continued on Page 187) 
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Thousand Islands Dressing 
1 cup Blue Label Chili Sauce 
1 cup mayonnaise 
1 cup chopped olives 
Mix the above ingredients thor- 
oughly, and chill before using on 
iceberg or head lettuce. 
= dh Oe 
Clam and Tomato Bisque 
1 quart clams 
134 cups cold water 
¥ cup butter 
¥% onion 
¥g cup flour 
2 cups cream or milk 
¥ cup Blue Label Ketchup 
Pinch of soda 
Salt, cayenne, to taste 
Pour water over clams, then drain. 
lo water add hard parts of clams, 


cL | 


BLUE LABEL BLUE ; ABI l 


TOMATO CHILI SAUCI 
KETCHUP | 


CURTICE BROTHERS 
EPCS 
ROCHESTER a 


L 


chopped. Heat slowly to boiling 
point, cook twenty minutes, then 
strain. Cook butter with chopped 
onion five minutes, add flour and 
gradually clam water. Add cream 
or milk, soft parts of clams, and as 
soon as boiling point is reached, 
Blue Label Ketchup. Season and 
serve at once. 
* * + 
Tomato Cream Toast 
3 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons flour 
\% cup Blue Label Ketchup 
¥ cup scalded cream 
Pinch of soda 
34 cup stock or water 
6 teaspoon salt 
6 slices of toast 
Put butter in small sauce-pan; when 
melted and bubbling, add flour and 
graduallystir in Blue Label Ketchup 
to which soda hasbeen added, stock 
orwater,then cream. Arrange toast 
in a serving dish and pour sauce 
over it. Grated cheese may be added 
to the sauce, if desired. 
x es 
Cold Meat with 
Mexican Sauce 
Reheat cold meats cut inthin 
slices in Mexican Sauce. 
Cook one chopped onion in 
two tablespoons butter five 
minutes. Chop finely one red 
pepper, one green pepper, 
one clove of garlic, two table- 
spoonsstuffed olives,add and 
cook fifteen minutes; then 
add one teaspoon Worcester- 
shire sauce, 4 teaspoon cel- 
ery salt, three tablespoons 
Blue Label Ketchup, and salt 
totaste. Add water if needed. 
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A daily memory of 
old-home “Ketchup Day 


Can't you recat old-time “Ketchup Day”? Remem- 
ber how the luscious, red-ripe tomatoes were gathered 
early in the morning in the old home-garden? The 
glistening dew was still on them! 

From the kitchen was wafted the fragrance of se- 
cret spicing and seasoning, as the tomatoes were cooked 
just long enough, just lightly enough, on the back of 
the stove. 

That way of cooking brought you the flavor which 
you remember, the flavor you find in Blue Label Ketch- 
up—the full flavor of home-grown tomatoes. 

Send for our dainty booklet of recipes, entitled “so Ways to 

Use Tomato Flavor.” You may have a free copy by writing to 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO.,ROCHESTER.N-Y. 
Dept. 30 
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LEGGETT & COMPANY 
New York 
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othing 1s COO good ‘for her 


T Is often observed that the woman who achieves 

greatness in social and domestic activities seems 

to possess powers that are unknown among the 
great mass of women. Exerting these powers for the 
benefit of her friends and family is one of the out- 
standing aims of her life. 

Beauty is not the measure of her success, nor 
brilliancy. She succeeds because she has cultivated 
the gift which so many other women neglect—the 
priceless gift for human relationships. 

Nothing is ever wasted on such a woman; nothing 
is too good for her. A few friends drop in unexpect- 
edly for afternoon tea, and she sends them away 
feeling as though they had attended one of her most 


exclusive functions. One of her most uncommon 
attributes seems to be that she makes each woman 
with whom she comes in contact feel as if she were 
thinking exclusively of her. 


These are the women who, wanting a real delicacy 
with which to delight their friends and family, have 
sent Premier Salad Dressing from coast to coast and 
into the homes of more than a million women. It is 
even now becoming popular in England and France. 


For every woman who wants new and delicious 
dishes with which to delight her friends and family we 
have prepared a little book, “Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” 
which we shall gladly send to anyone on request. 
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Premier Salad Dressing 
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“Oh, Stan,” said Angelina with a sudden 
breath of relief, “I was never so glad to see 
anybody in all my life! I knew you’d get 
here, though.” 

“J didn’t,” said Standish soberly. “My 
gosh, I had to row ashore from that yawl and 
then dig up a car and drive like the devil all 
the way to Roslyn to find this boat. It be- 
longs to Ed Van Suyden, you know. I’ve 
flown it a lot. Thank heaven it was there! 
And thank heaven I found you before dark! 
Oh, Angie, you dear little cuss, if anything 
had happened to you!” 

“Nothing did, Stan. But he—he said he 
was going to take me to a desert island some- 
where.” 

“He did? My gosh, did he—did he get 
fresh?” 

‘““No, he was very decent—that way.” 


“ PDHANK heaven for that!” Then as An- 

gelina pushed the dinghy away and 
climbed gingerly into the cockpit beside him 
Standish looked at her diffidently. “Angie,” 
he began, dropping his eyes, “say, Angie—do 
you sort of think—do you think you could 


get any—any kick out of me after this?” 


Angelina Trallice turned to him swiftly 
and caught his near hand. “Stan,” she whis- 
pered, her face glowing, “if you don’t take 
me in your arms and hold me tight, tight, 
tight when we get to shore, I’ll never speak to 
you again in all my life.” 

The boy at her side caught his breath. 
“You mean, Angie—you really mean ——” 

She nodded delightedly. “‘The minute I 
saw you, Stan, I just knew! That was all 
I wanted—just to know.” 

Standish Brockett threw back his head 
and laughed aloud. “Let’s go!” he exulted. 
“Say, little peaches, we’re so far out now— 
let’s run over to my shooting box at Crab 
Island. It’s only a little way, and Mrs. 
Henry’s there this week. You know, the 
housekeeper, the one you liked so much. 
We can rest up a little and have dinner; and 
afterward we'll fly back. There’ll be a 
moon. How about it?” 

“You’re boss,” he heard her say as the 
motor picked up with a roar and rush of air. 


IV 


TS. had just finished dinner, a dinner 
of clams and fish chowder and lobster 
and big baked potatoes and coffee. 

“Gosh, isn’t it wonderful to have it come 
out like this!” said Standish for the twentieth 
time. Angelina, beaming at him across the 
rough plank table, suddenly put her finger to 
her lips. 


The door opened and the portly and genial 
Mrs. Henry walked in. “Mr. Brockett,” 
she said, “may I see you alone for a minute?” 

Standish rose in puzzlement and followed 
her out into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Henry held open the back door. 
“‘He’s out there,” she whispered. “He said 
not to say anything.” 

Standish frowned and looked out into the 
darkness. There in the path of light from 
the window stood Johnson, smiling widely. 

“How did the kick work?” Johnson asked 
in a whisper. 

Standish glared at him, his eyes narrowed 
to slits, his hands clenched at his sides. 
“Kick!” he growled. ‘In about one minute 
T’ll kick you clear across this island. You,” 
he fumbled helplessly for words, “ you crook, 
you!” 

“T thought I’d better check in,’’ Johnson 
said quietly. “I was afraid you wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“Understand? What’s there for me to 
understand?” 


“f ELL, for one thing, Mr. Brockett, I’m 

engaged to a girl in New Haven, and 
we expect to be married this fall. That may 
relieve your mind. And for another thing,” 
Johnson opened his hands expressively, “the 
more I thought of that other plan the fishier 
it smelled. It wasn’t real. Miss Trallice 
would have seen through it in ten minutes. 
Then where would you have been?” 

“You mean ——” 

“T mean you can’t fake the kick in things. 
It’s either there or it isn’t. So I made it 
real—for both of you. Now don’t you see?” 

Standish Brockett’s expression slowly be- 
gan to change. ‘“Where’s the Thetis?” he 
asked. 

“In the back harbor. She’ll have to stay 
there till I get that tank fixed.” 

Suddenly Standish began to grin. And as 
he grinned he held out his right hand. John- 
son took it. ‘Say, Mr. Brockett,” he con- 
fided, “I’ll hand it to you. I thought I had 
you pretty well boxed. We’d have come here 
all right, but at that I didn’t see how you 
were going to catch us or find us till pretty 
near morning. Fora while there I was afraid 
I’d done too good a job all around.” 

“T’ll say you didn’t,” stated his employer 
heartily and again gripped Johnson’s hand. 

As he turned to enter the house, where 
Angelina was waiting for him, Standish 
Brockett drew a long breath. 

“Kick!” he murmured to himself. “Even 
love needs it. I wonder if it isn’t kick that 
makes the world go round.” 











«Mother and the Story Four 


By Fairn BALDWIN 


WEEN candlelight and firelight paint shadows on the wall, 
And children’s funny shadows seem so grown-up and tall, 
When bread and milk are cleared away and clocks a warning chime, 
Then Mother weaves a little spell of Once Upon a Time. . 


Her voice is like a happy song, and in the fire’s glow 

You see a million wonder folks that softly come and go— 

Dear Alice, with her round-combed hair, slips down the rabbit hole, 
While Davy and the Goblin start their journey to the Pole. 


Aladdin rubs the magic lamp; the Sleeping Beauty stirs; 

| And Cinderella is aware how small a foot is hers; 

| The wee, lame Prince goes sailing in his fairy cloak on high; 

And Jack climbs up the beanstalk green, ‘most halfway to the sky. 


Oh, nightgowntime and storytime, how very dear they are, 

_ With Mother's eyes to shine on you, more kind than any star, 
With Mother's voice and Mother's hands to weave a golden net— 
The dearest Once Upon a Time that no child can forget. 
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Wonderful days 





in the golden sunlight 


Of course you will want your baby 
to have daily airings in the whole- 
some, sunlit, outdoor world. How 
much more eagerly you will plan for 
these important hours, how much 
surer you are not to miss them, if 
your baby has a beautiful Lloyd 
Carriage in which to ride! 


It is just the carriage you dream of 
having—light and graceful of line; 
handsomely finished in a rich one- or 
two-tone effect; prettily and har- 
moniously upholstered; smoothly 
woven. 


A remarkable method of spiral 
weaving gives it both grace and flaw- 
less smoothness of surface. The 
patented Lloyd Loom fashions the 
carriage of a single, continuous strand 
of finest wicker, woven around and 
around into a lovely bowl shape, 
without seams, corners or pieced 
short ends. Even the rolls are woven 
in. Because this new way of weav- 
ing is thirty times as swift as hand 


weaving, the carriage is less expen- 
sive than fine baby carriages have 
ever been. 


Be sure to ask for the lovely Lloyd 
Carriage at your dealer's. See its 
flawless weaving, its graceful curves 
and sweeping rolls. Note how its 
automatic hood adjustment, fifth 
wheel reversing gear, strong, resili- 
ent, oil-tempered springs, one-piece 
pusher and easy balance insure great- 
est comfort for your baby and unusual 
convenience for you. 


You can identify a genuine Lloyd 
by the name plate on the seat. The 
coupon below will bring you the 
name of a dealer who can show you 
the Lloyd Carriage, and an interest- 
ing booklet telling of its many fea- 
tures, in case you are not yet ready 
to visit the dealer’s. This booklet 
also pictures Lloyd Loom Furniture 
and Doll Carriages, woven by the 
same spiral method and obtainable 
in stores everywhere. 


Tue Ltoyp MANUFACTURING Company (Heywood-Wakefield Co.), Menominee, Mich. 
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Loom Products 


Baby Carriages & Furniture 





The Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 

Dept. I 206, Menominee, Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me name of the nearest Lloyd dealer 

and (a) Book, “What the Doctor told young Mrs. 

Bond about Baby Carriages” 0 (b) also Lloyd 

Furniture booklet 0 (Check booklet wanted) 
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of Restless Sleep 
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The Tell-IaleWrinkles 


Why So Mal Women Age 
Before Their Time 


Restless sleep! 


That is why so many women lose 
their bloom and vivacity early in life. 
Sleeplessness due to overstrained 
nerves or digestive unrest, or both. 


You may go to 
bed for 7 or 8 hours. 
But do you get 7 or 
8 hours’ rea/ rest? 
When sleep is 
broken or fitful the 
exhausted body 
doesn’t get the rest 
that refreshes, re- 
stores and revives. 
And it’s bound to show in your spirit, 
in your appearance. 


“Tired” lines appear in the face. 
And they’re taken for “‘age”’ lines. 





WES 


Afternoon fi reshness 


At Our Expense 


Would you know what it means to 
really sleep soundly the whole night 
through? Would you know what a 
difference it would make in your en- 
ergies and in your appearance? Then 
make a 3-day test of Ovaltine, the 
wonderful Swiss 
food discovery, at 
our expense. 

Taken at bedtime, a 
cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound sleep quickly. 
And in a natural way. 
And as you sleep, it 
“picks you up” physi- 
cally and mentally. 


Why Ovaltine 
Brings Sound, 
Natural Sleep 


First, Ovaltine is a 
highly nourishing food. It combines in easily 
digested form certain vitalizing and building 
up food-essentials in which your daily fare 
. lacking. One cup of Ovaltine 
has more real food value than 12 
cups of beef extract. 





A nightcap that means 
a night’s sound vs d and 


preserved youthfulness 










OVALTIN 


Second, Ovaltine has the power to digest 4 to 
5 times its weight in other foods which may 
be in your stomach. 


Thus, a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine 
is turning itself and all other foods in your 
stomach into rich red blood. 


There is quick restoration of your tired 
body. A soothing of your frayed nerves. 
Sleep comes quickly and naturally. Sound, 
peaceful, restful sleep, and as you sleep, you 
are gaining strength. 

Morning finds you a new woman. Fresh, 
clear-eyed, buoyant, young-looking! With 
energy enough to carry you through the day 
and into the evening’s 
social events. 


A Delicious, 
Pure-Food Drink 


Ovaltine is made by a 
secret Swiss process. It 
has been in use for 30 
years in Switzerland. 
America is rapidly tak- 
ing it up as a “pick up” 
drink. Many take it two 
or three times a day for 
its natural stimulation. 
20,000 physicians recommend it. Hundreds of 
hospitals use it. 


Evening vivacily 
for every woman 


You owe it to yourself to get acquainted 
with Ovaltine. It’s a delicious drink. An abso- 
lutely pure-food drink, Contains no drugs or 
chemicals. 


A marvelous source of strength for nursing 
mothers, convalescents, invalids, backward 
children and the aged. 


Ask fora3-Day 
Test 


Drug stores sell 
Ovaltine in tins 
of 4 sizes. But we 
send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package 
free upon request. 
Just send your 
name and address. 
Three nights’ trial 
of Ovaltine is 
enough to prove a 








For men workers, 
too, a source of sus- 
tained energy. No 


more afternoon 
“e ” 
slow-downs 
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THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 35, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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The Greatest Thing in My Life 


(Continued from Page 45) 


the orchestra and faltered. Scandalized at 
my slip and hoping to save me from disgrace, 
he kept leaning farther and farther toward 
me until at last he banged his head with an 
awful crack against the edge of the box. The 
crash shook the theater, and the audience 
yelled. I wasn’t much better! After that I 
went to my hotel and learned every stanza 
of the anthem, even the last, word for word. 

Traviata has one dear and rather sad mem- 
ory for me. It was the last opera I sang un- 
der the direction of my kind Campanini, and 
my final appearance of the season of 1918 in 
New York. No audience had ever been 
more appreciative. At the end they ap- 
plauded and applauded and refused to leave 
until the stage hands had shoved a piano out 
on the stage and I sang Home, Sweet 
Home. And the man who had been great 
enough to come to me after he had heard me 
only in rehearsal, before I made my Chicago 
debut, before I had any name in America, 
and augment my two tryout performances 
at three hundred dollars each to a four-year 
contract at a very different figure—that man 
heard me still that clamor and smiled. I had 
vindicated his judgment and he was content. 


“The Discovery” of Galli-(urci 


HERE never was a man with a greater 

sense of justice than Campanini. At the 
end of my first American season he decided 
that the four-year contract he had given me 
before my Chicago debut was unfair to me 
in view of what was termed my box-office 
value. And he came to me voluntarily and 
made a new one that was satisfactory to us 
both. 

I did not come to America in 1916 with 
any idea of singing in opera. I came on a 
sightseeing trip. 

I had journeyed northward from Central 
America, giving concerts as I went in Costa 
Rica, San Salvador, Guatemala and crossing 
to Havana to sing with the Bracala Opera 
Company. At the end of this tour I decided 
that the ambition of my life was to go sight- 
seeing in the United States. I had three 
thousand dollars. I decided that I would 
see America twenty-five hundred dollars’ 
worth and spend the 
remaining five hun- 





So I continued my seeing-America tour as 
far as Chicago. It was still September, and 
I had to wait there until mid-November for 
the Chicago season to open. I waited, and 
my three thousand dollars dwindled and 
dwindled until it could no longer be dignified 
by the term thousand. Then came my debut 
on my twenty-seventh birthday, and the 
story of that I have told. 

After that debut it seemed to me that 
every man, woman and child in the world 
claimed “‘the discovery” of Galli-Curci. 

But whatever credit there may be in it for 
prophesying accurately my American career 
should go to Mr. C. G. Child. 

My New York debut was made in Dinorah 
in 1918 and brought me a rather ludicrous 
moment of panic. The first appearance of 
any season is inclined to bring on that nerv- 
ous tension usually called stage fright, for 
which I have found only one cure, complete 
and determined concentration upon the con- 
text of the opening number, and a deliberate 
ignoring of anything across the footlights, 
whether it be the size of the audience or its 
mood. But of all first appearances a debut 
before a sophisticated audience in some 
great city is perhaps the most difficult. 
Therefore on that January night in 1918, 
when I sang the Shadow Song as Dinorah 
on the stage of the Lexington Opera House, 
I had my mind on that aria and nothing else 
in the world. 


There is No “(old” Audience 


T THE end of the Shadow Song I per- 
mitted myself for the first time to con- 
sider my listeners—and panic seized me. For 
dimly across the footlights I could see all those 
hundreds in a wild commotion, apparently 
climbing over one another and shrieking and 
yelling. Icy fingers trailed up my back at 
the sight. Nausea shook me. Only one 
thought blackened my mind: “The theater 
is on fire! What can I do to get them out 
before they trample one another to death?” 
I tried to think of all the brilliant things 
artists could do to quell a panic. It was my 
responsibility! I must save them! Here was 
my opportunity to shine as a heroine, and 
all I could do was to 
stand and stare in 





dred on the passage 
to Italy. New York 
was my Mecca. 

It was in Septem- 
ber that I landed in 
New York, that 
month when opera 
houses are dim-lighted 
morgues and the 
operatic great are va- 
cationing or hibernat- 
ing. I knew no one. 
I was in a strange 
country, without 
friends or acquaint- 
ances. I fancied I was 
entirely free to absorb 
new scenes for once 
in my life without in- 
terference from pro- 
fessional or personal 
considerations. Then, 
one day, walking 
down Broadway, I 
fairly ran into an old 
acquaintance of mine, 
and, as luck would 
have it, also a friend 
of Campanini, 
director-general of 
the Chicago Opera. 
This man knew of my 
work in Italy, Spain, 
South America, Egypt 
and elsewhere, and 











dumb horror. I do 
not know how long it 
was or through what 
agency it at last pene- 
trated my conscious- 
ness that this riot was 
an ovation and not a 
fire. But I do know it 
took the rest of the 
opera for me to over- 
come that horrible 
sinking feeling engen- 
dered by my scare. 

In the kaleidoscope 
of my career I find 
certain vivid frag- 
ments that are expe- 
riences, impressions, 
and other duller bits 
that are perhaps 
pieces of wisdom. 
Among them is the 
fact that there is no 
such thing as a 
“cold”? audience. 
Your audience is what 
you make it. 

Butyou must touch 
the heart! 

And to reach the 
heart of youraudience 
your own mood must 
not be cold. I sing 
with my whole heart 
and soul to the last as 

















immediately sug- 

gested that I sing in 

Chicago. I left the matter in his hands. He 
hounded poor Campanini to such good pur- 
pose that Campanini consented to see me at 
the Knickerbocker Hotel. Campanini was 
not enthusiastic about engaging me for the 
Chicago Opera, but at last—and probably 
more to get rid of this pest, Galli-Curci, than 
anything else—signed me up for two perform- 
ances at three hundred dollars each. 


to the first member of 

my audience. Each 
one of the thousands before me is a very real 
personality, a dear friend. 

Nothing can be accomplished if you re- 
gard your singing as a business matter. No 
thought of gain must enter your head in 
regard to your work. That may sound 
strange, coming from one who has faced 


(Continued on Page 185} 
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Whenever your face and hands become 
the least bit rough or red, bring back 
their smoothness and whiteness by using 

CAROCO Cocoanut Almond 
Cream (From Sunny Carolina) 

A remarkably quick-acting emollient. 
Quickly dispels irritations. Keeps the skin 
soft, white and young looking. An excep- 
tionally fine base for powder. Price soc. 


Keeping the Complexion 


Radiant! 


cheeks— 








me Gao co 
\COCOANUT OIL 


Keeping the Skin Young! 





Here is an exquisite Creation of 
the old South, which effects a natural 
transformation of the color of the 


CAROCO Complexion Bloom 
It imparts a satin softness to the 
skin and brings out a delicate, flower- 
like tint. Faintly perfumed. Flesh, 
brunette and white. Price $1.50. 


Ask your Druggist about any of these 
CAROCO Creations or write us. 

















*% Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
is approved by Good Housekeeping 


The quality of CAROCO Shampoo has Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 


created such a public demand that it has 
gained national distribution in a single year. 
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HEY met at the Colonel’s ball. And they danced 

in the chandelier room of the majestic, roman- 
tic Carolina mansion. It was only a moment or two 
before he impulsively whispered, “I’m crazy about 
your hair! It’s the most beautiful of any here 
tonight.” 


“Oh, you flatterer!”’ she drawled. Yet, she knew 
from his voice that it was not flattery. He was sincere. 


For hadn’t she willed that afternoon to create 
that very kind of comment at the ball? Hadn't she 
tried deliberately to make her hair the loveliest? 
Hadn’t she given herself a shampoo with Caroco? 


She knew—as thousands of beautiful Southern 
girls and women know—that Caroco from Caro- 
lina makes and keeps all kinds of hair perfectly 
glorious. It puts life and light into it, makes it soft 
and satiny and a joy to dress. 

See what Caroco can do for YOUR hair! Buy 
Caroco today or tomorrow at your druggist’s. 
One soc bottle will give you many refreshing, 
beautifying shampoos. 

Generous sample sent for 10c 


7 
! 


Caroco LABORATORIES, 
Union, §. C. 
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SHAMPOO 
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audiences that represented eighteen thousand 
dollars in admission fees in concert and 
twenty-two thousand dollars at a single per- 
formance of Lucia; whose records sold to the 
extent of half a million dollars six months 
after her debut. But I can say in alk frank- 
ness that I sang just as joyfully when I faced 
audiences in the Canary Islands who,yhad 
paid two pesetas a ticket as when I appeared 
before those who had paid eight-eighty 
each. My happiness was no greater when 
I sang the Mad Scene from Lucia, to a 
twenty-two thousand dollar house than when 
I approached the director of the Constanzi 
in Rome timidly and 
asked him: ‘Would 
you spare a few min- 
utes to hear me 
sing?” and he re- 
warded me by letting 
me sing that. same 
Mad Scene for six 
dollars and a quarter 
a performance. 

Whether it was few 
dollars or thousands, 
it has never mattered 
to me, so long as I 
might sing. For that 
to me is the great 
ecstasy of life, to sing. 
I am my happiest in 
opera and recital. 
For then I am sing- 
ing. Being a singer is 
not a career with me. 
Itisa necessity. Ever 
since babyhood I 
have sung, simply be- 
cause my voice would 
bubble forth. My 
friends sometimes say to me: “ But, Amelita, 
you are forever singing. Don’t you ever get 
tired of it? One would think you’d have 
enough of singing with your concerts and 
operas and talking-machine recordings.” 

Tired of it! If I were carried off to a desert 
island where there was no one’ to hear me, 
I would sing as long as there was life within 
my body. I can’t help it. 


Must You Sing ? 


OMETIMES, after a concert, a boy or girl 
will come to me and ask: “ Do you think 
I shall ever become a singer?” And I always 
counter with another question: “What is the 
greatest thing in your life? What do you love 
more than anything else? Would it be the 
great tragedy of your life to be told that you 
can never bea singer? If you can answer all 
this as it should be answered, then there is a 
very good chance of your becoming an excel- 
lent singer.” 

In the prism of my .career I find caught 
one hard-learned lesson. It consists of the 
unwisdom of the artist heeding the praise or 

iscouragement of the critics, professional or 
itherwise, or even of reading them. In my 
yperatic beginnings I was guileless enough to 
cad all that was written of me. Now I never 

»—not because I have no faith in the sin- 

rity or learning of critics; but because ad- 

erse or unwittingly brutal comment, no 
natter how true, does the artist no good. It 
psets his nerves, makes him self-conscious, 
\irs him up and temporarily ruins his work. 
(he singer under strain, no matter what the 
cause, is never a good singer. 

All of us who last know our shortcomings 

ocally—at least in our humbler moments. 
We know if our voices are thin or “white” in 
‘he middle register or limited in range. But 
we do the best we can with them. With hard 
work we overcome such bad vocal habits as 
ve may, and the inborn shortcomings we 
‘earn to conceal by a carefully selected reper- 
toire or method of interpretation. But some- 
times if we are tired or our voices are cold, 
need warming up, these defects ride rampant 
and cannot be hidden. And it is then that the 
critic begins to wield his ax. He chops away 
and has the time of his life, and never stops 
to consider that, while the dancer will prac- 
tice a half hour until the perspiration pours 
from his body and every muscle is warm and 
resilient before he goes on the stage, the 
singer—faced by a three-hour opera—dare 
not tax that delicate organ, her voice, with 








any such strenuous preparation. Hers must 
be done on the stage before everybody. 

I am sometimes asked as to the proper 
attitude to take toward a child in music— 
whether praise or blame or that infernal 
thing called “constructive criticism” is the 
best. There is but one answer: Give him en- 
couragement. Never clip his wings. A whole- 
some egotism is an excellent thing in anyone. 
Not the egotism that degenerates into con- 
ceit or this so-called artistic temperament. 
But that vital, poised quality that makes a 
man know that when he takes a step it will 
be sure and steady and on the right road. 
And encouragement 
alone will breed that 
quality. More en- 
couragement would 
give it to the Amer- 
ican musician. Ego- 
tism is the one vital 
thing lacking in him. 

I have received 
thousands of songs 
from American com- 
posers, have exam- 
ined them carefully 
and have found many 
of conspicuous merit. 
Some of them I have 
sung in my recitals 
and have always had 
success with them. 
In fact, some of my 
mostconspicuoussuc- 
cesses have been with 
the older American 
songs, Swanee River; 
Home, Sweet Home; 
Love’s Old Sweet 
Song; and others. 

America has everything to make a great 
musical nation. The future should see opera 
written, produced and sung by native Amer- 
icans. The talent is here, the ability, but the 
right sort of encouragement to develop that 
talent, to breed creative egotism is lack- 
ing. Give your young artists and composers 
encouragement; organize local opera com- 
panies in every town of any size where opera 
can be presented on a small, but accurate 
scale, and let the gifted gain their experience 
and operatic routine in their own town; give 
them civic orchestras where they may be- 
come orchestration and ensemble wise; give 
them the tools, only the tools and a little 
kindly praise, and they will make your coun- 
try the foremost in the world, musically, 
almost overnight. 

Give them schools where they may have 
a good general course and uninterrupted 
terms of lessons—the music student should 
never shop around for his lessons—under 
good teachers who do not go in for methods 
or fads. 


My Debt to-America 


OR me, there could be no greater happi- 

ness than to see America take her rightful 
place as a great maker as well as a great pur- 
chaser of music. She has done so much for 
me that I am jealous for her. I want her to 
have everything, everything! Women who 
were born here with freedom and considera- 
tion and care as their birthright can never 
understand how America liberated me, un- 
shackled me, let me find myself and my 
soul. But the European woman would know— 
ah, how well! 

There are certain things in life, certain ex- 
periences, that it is better, much better and 
wiser, to hurl back when they would march 
past memory’s mirror, back into forgetfulness. 
It is enough for me to say that America gave 
me much, much more than money, greater 
things than success, far finer things than 
fame. She gave me happiness and peace. I 
am thirty-four years old. My beginnings 
have been accomplished. The full, ripe years 
of my life lie ahead of me, veiled, hidden. 
But, whatever may be in them for me, I hope 
that my voice will be permitted to go on, 
bringing what joy and beauty it may to the 
people of the country that has been such a 
miracle of generosity to me. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the last of a series 
of articles by Galli-Curci. 
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“Wrinkle-Proof” Your Pretty Gown! 


NE short hour after you're carefully seated, is your 
, \_J nicest gown still fresh and smooth? Nothing makes 
“ene feel soill-groomed as to rise simply ruined with wrinkles. 





Hickory Aprons 
Cut generously wide,thenshaped 
to fit and keep in place. They 
follow every move of the body. 
Extra light weight. Will wash 
like lingerie. In flesh or white, as 
low as 50c. 









Don’t let wrinkles spoil the effect of a 
smart outfit. Wear a Hickory Sanitary 
Apron under every frock, on every occa- 
sion. The deep mesh topand feather-weight 
rubber make Hickory Aprons cool and com- 
fortable. Soft and conforming. They’re 
specially designed to show no outline even 
when worn diréctly beneath the new 
closely-clinging gowns. 

And below are two other Hickory Per- 
sonal Necessities, daintily made, individu- 
ally packaged and sold at all good stores. 
If you do not find them, write us, giving 
your dealer’s name. Address Mrs. Ruth 
Stone, 1149 West Congress St., Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK 


Also makers of Children’s Hickory Garters and 
Under-Waists, Hickory Baby Pants, Hickory 
Girdles and Hickory Elastic by the Yard 
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Hickory Mesh 
Shield Belt 


“The belt that never binds’ — 
soft mesh and yielding elastic. 


Hickory Step-in 


Gives most complete protection. 
Fits poreceiy. Wear with or with- 
out bloomers. Fine marquisette Safety pins taped on —always 
and light weight, durable rubber. aoa wets nee Baro tes 


Flesh only, $1.25 and up. strain. Front Cotes Wan pees 
t 


buttons; easyto put onand take 
off. Flesh or white, medium, 
large, extra large, as low as 50c. 


HICKOR 


<=) Personal Necessities 
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With its beautiful flower motifs, its 

arabesques and twining creepers, this 

rug shows a subtle blending of old 
Persian traditions. 
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Persian rugs—today the most highly 
prized of all Orientals —were often 
f designed by renowned artists to win 


the favor of the Shah. 





HERATI. RUG INSPIRED BY PERSIAN TRADITIONS 


They are unsurpassed for beauty of design—those splen- 
did Court carpets of old Persia. Traditions of rug weav- 
ing developed by generations of artists—designers and 
weavers—found expression in those priceless masterpieces. 


Today those traditions find expression again in these 
lovely Herati rugs being made in America. The makers 
of Herati Wilton rugs bring to their task a skill and ex- 
perience unique in American rug making. For more than 
a quarter century Karagheusian have had their own de- 
signers, dyers, and wool experts through- 
out Persia and the Far East. With this 
staff of experts it has been possible to give 
Herati rugs a beauty of design heretofore 
found only in high-priced Oriental rugs. 


Their rare skill shows, also, in the quality 





of the rug itself—its rich velvety pile, its silken sheen. 
Like choice Orientals, Herati rugs are so closely woven of 
worsted yarns that they, too, become cherished posses- 
sions, withstanding years of wear and service. 


You will find Herati Wilton rugs in leading depart- 
ment, dry goods, and furniture stores—in a wide variety 
of designs—all surprisingly moderate in price, in fact less 
than half the price of a good Oriental. The name Herati 
and the name of the maker appear on the back and easily 
identify them. 


To help you in selecting these rugs we have 
prepared a booklet showing representative designs 
in actual colors. To obtain this booklet free, send 
us the name of the dealer where you usually buy 
rugs. Address A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Dept. 
B, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A&EM:KARAGHEUSIAN 
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Exery Wardrobe Should 
Lnclude a Sweater 


These Three New Styles Gan be- Made for Less than 
Nine Dollars: By &: lsa Krawiec 


sei |UICK to conform to the dictates of Fashion, _ to girdle, without stretching either one, 
| the newest sweaters appear with shirt-bosom and allow a half yard for tie-end on 
4] fronts, with surplice line of closing and simu-__ right side of sweater. Cast on twenty 
\| lated revers, and in vest effect, sleeveless and stitches and knit another piece eight- 
deep at the armhole. They flaunt the vivid een inches long. Sew this to left side 
&| colors of 1924—jade green, a warm, brilliant of sweater, at girdle, as second tie- 
$94) orange called Tokyo, porcelain blue, and the. end. Both sash ends may have knotted 
5) glistening yellows of the Manchus. In fact, fringe. 
sweaters seem to be the best environment for these glow- The price of this sweater made in 
ing colors, and Imogene Wilson—one of the loveliest mem- __ silk-wool floss is about two dollars and 
bers of the Ziegfeld Follies—the best environment for any seventy-five cents. Shetland floss would 





sweater ! 


The surplice blouse in striped pattern at extreme right is would make it in forty-two hours. 
champagne colored. It requires ten ounces of silk-wool floss, 
one pair of No. 6 bone knitting needles, and a No. 6 bone P 
crochet hook. All sweaters are designed for a full-size 36 Making the Sports Vest 


and a small 38. 


The striped pattern used requires two needles. First nee- B pec sports vest with deep armhole 
dle, right side of work: Knit two, purl two. Second needle: 

Knit. This will not be referred to again. Five stitches meas- three ounces of white silk-wool floss 
ure one inch in width, and about four ridges measure one inch. and three ounces of orange silk-wool 


If, therefore, larger sizes are to be made, stitches can 
be added to directions in accordance with this scale. 
Cast on ninety-two stitches, knit in pattern until 
fourteen inches long, then cast on sixteen stitches at 
each end of needle for sleeves, four times, until sixty- 
four stitches are cast on. Knit until widest part of 
sleeve measures six inches. Count the ridges at cuff 
end of sleeve and make a note of number of ridges for 
future reference. Knit one hundred stitches, put on 
a stitch holder, bind twenty stitches for neck; on 
remaining one hundred stitches knit six ridges. 

Now cast on twelve stitches at neck, all at one tithe. 
These twelve stitches are to be knit in ridges always 
to form border at center front; the remaining stitches 
in striped pattern. The increases down on the front 
are now to be made by adding one stitch in every 
other ridge, in thirteenth stitch from end of needle. 
The ridge border must remain and should not be 
changed by these increases. Continue these increases 
down to bottom of front. When the sleeve measures 
twice the number of ridgesas at cuff end when counted, 
begin to bind off sixteen stitches, four times, until the 
sixty-four stitches of sleeve are bound off. Continue 
until front measures as many ridges as back. Bind. 
Make second front in same manner. 

For collar, pick up sixty stitches at neck and knit 
in ridges until five inches in width. Pick up forty 
stitches at cuff end and knit in ribbing of two plain 
and two purl for four inches. 

For girdle, cast on twenty stitches and knit in 
ridges until about fifty-four inches long. Sew sweater 
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be somewhat lower. A fast knitter 


must be knit loosely. For it secure 
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This tailored, boyish slip-on, with the popular 
vestee effect, is in green and white. At left, an 
orange-and-white vest is bound in white grosgrain. 


floss, one pair of size six knitting needles in 
celluloid, three large pearl buttons, five yards 
of one-inch grosgrain ribbon for binding. 

Cast on one hundred stitches with orange 
yarn. The pattern consists of twelve needles, 
which are repeated: 

First needle, knit in orange; second needle, 
purl orange; third needle, fasten white yarn, 
slip two orange stitches, knit two white, repeat 
to end of needle; fourth needle, purl two white, 
slip the two orange stitches with yarn in front of 
needle; fifth needle, knit two orange, slip two 
white, with yarn in back of needle; sixth nee- 
dle, slip two white, purl two orange; seventh nee- 
dle, knit all stitches in white yarn; eighth needle, 
purl all stitches in white yarn; ninth needle, 
slip two white, knit two orange; tenth nee- 
dle, purl two orange, slip two white; eleventh 
needle, knit two white, slip two orange; twelfth 
needle, slip two orange, purl two white. The 
odd needles (1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11) are the right side of 
pattern, and all slipped stitches should have the 








Stripes of self-color mark the champagne-hued sweater above. 








yarn in back of needle. On left side of work the slipped 
stitches should have yarn in front of needle. Knit in pat- 
tern, repeating the twelve needles of pattern over and over, 
until the entire piece measures eleven inches in length. 

Now begin to decrease at both sides for armhole, by 
knitting together the last two stitches of the first and 
second pattern needles, also of the seventh and eighth nee- 

dles. That is, the decreases are always made in the needles 

that are knit and purled across, and where there are no 

slipped stitches. Continue decreasing until fourteen stitches 

have been taken off at each side, then knit until entire piece 

measures twenty-two inches for length of back. Divide 

for shoulders by knitting twenty-six stitches, in pattern; 
bind twenty stitches for neck, putting the first knit twenty- 
six stitches ona stitch holder; on the other twenty-six stitches, 
knit in pattern for about three inches. 

Then increase at neck by adding one stitch at beginning 
of first and seventh needles of pattern. Continue increases 
down entire front. Make increases at armhole in proportion 
to decreases made at back, and when fourteen stitches have 
been added at armhole side of work, stop increases. 

This design has twenty patterns in length of front, begin- 
ning at shoulder, each consisting of the twelve needles men- 
tioned at beginning. When sixteen patterns are made in 
length of front, make openings for pockets. Beginning at 
center front, knit twenty-four stitches in pattern, bind off 
the next twenty stitches for pocket opening, knit the remain- 
ing stitchesin pattern. In next needle, cast on twenty stitches 
for the stitches bound off in foregoing needle. Knit forty- 
eight needles of pattern, then narrow for points by binding off 
two stitches at the beginning of each needle until none remain. 

At pocket opening, pick up twenty stitches on lower side 
of pocket and knit four ridges as border. Line pocket with 




















































(Continued on Page 194) 
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lovely Italian Bordered Towels, with Full Directions 
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‘ By Livian H. Linco_n 


The interesting 
drawn work on 
the towel at right 
is exceedingly 
easy to do if you 
follow sketches 
- eee one to five, in- 
oe * 4 . e clusive, on this 
Rerfect Shoe’ is || a2 
and 2-A on page 

CHfEC 0e 1S 193. The panel 
‘(4° for embroidered 
lifting the knocker || ‘iis 
gram may be 


on your front door |) ‘mii 


Within easy walking distance of 
your own front door, the door of 


For towel at cen- 
ter left, follow 
sketches one to 
five, inclusive, 
on this page,and 
7-B, 2-B and 
3-B on page 793. 
The towel at 
center right 
is explained in 
sketches one to 
five, inclusive, 
on this page; 
and 1-D and 
2-D, page 1091, 





easier walking stands open. F THE different kinds Nos. 24 to 40, the size of 
An amazing new feminine foot idea of needlework that can thread depending upon 
is being sold in your city. Here are be picked up at odd weave of linen. Towels may 
the brief details:— moments and then tucked also be of huckaback. 


away until the next time, the 


most popular seems to be 
Italian drawn work, and the 


favorite medium for this 


UNIVERSAL SHOES drawn work is the towel. 
—the realization of shoe- $ Towels are so easy to work 
making’s fondest dream 6 on, they seem to get done so 


The size of the towels you 
may select for yourself. For 
a gift, a pair of guest towels, 


(Continued on Page 191) 


—to produce one perfect quickly, and they are so nice 


4). 
shoe at one perfect price to own that it’s no wonder 
















































































they are found, in various Ms 
on one tested last. stages of completion, in nearly ? 
Here’s a shoe that will fit your foot more every woman’s workbag. a 
properly than it has ever been fitted Now, when bridal showers i 
before. And here is a style, wear and are imminent, they are the ri 
economy service that will change your very things for gifts, and the re 
ideas of footwear over night! designs shown here are all ee 
See Monroe Universal Shoes soon! easy to do and all smart age 
Some store near you is displaying them looking. They can be 5t 
in its windows this week. Or, write us used with equal success Se a 
and we’ll tell you about the delights of on scarfs, napkins, tea 
“The One Shoe in a Million for cloths, bridge and buffet 4. Next, insert needle into hole at 
@ Millles aad One Women.”’ sets, and collars and AS | right, and slant the needle up to 
cuffs; a sort of Admir- left, bringing it out four threads 
The Monroe Shoe Co., Buffalo, N.Y. able Crichton arrange- 4 ill f above, as indicated in sketch above. 
Retail Shoemen: Write for details of the shoe ment, as it were. a5 } 
that is writing new shoe history. Use a long-eyed ua\\ t 
blunt needle, linen of ss i 
firm round thread, not Try T 
Litt LiL 
























































too fine, and embroider 
with linen thread from 
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2. Insert needle in roll 3. For double hemstitching leave four threads 
in center of the four below the hemstitched rolled hem, and draw 
threads and under thread next two. The double hemstitching is worked 
of first stitch. Repeat over the four threads left. Hold the towel, not 
from No. 1, inclusive. hem, toward you, and work on the right side 

from right to left. Fasten thread on underside 5 
Z. To hemstitch rolled and bring thread out, as above. Next insert 5. Insert needle four threads to right, 
hem, start on wrong side. needle in drawn threads, as above, exactly carry it under four threads toward 
Pass needle under four under the place where thread came out,and left, and bring out, as above. Re- 
threads, as at the left. take stitch to left under four vertical threads. peat from sketch 3, inclusive. 





































Easiest Easy Chair 


Brand new 1924 models Royal Easy Chairs are 
now being offered at astoundingly low prices. 
Beautiful frame chairs in mahogany, walnut or 
oak finish, perfectly upholstered with soft-hued 
fabricated Spanish lea- 
ther. Fully equipped with 
De luxe spring edge seat, 
deep soft cushion, dis- 
appearing leg rest and 
Royal push button. 
Wonderful for the den 
or living room. 

Ask any furniture dealer for a demonstration. 
If he hasn’t the style you prefer in stock, he 
will order one for you. Money back guarantee. 
Sp and mail coupon today for New FREE 
Style Book. 


Royal (asy (hairs, 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. 
45 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
style book “‘Royal Comfort.” 





No. 5 No.6 





Name 









The method of working this towel is clearly explained in sketches one to five, inclusive, on this page; and 1-C to 6-C, inclusive, page 191. The simple 
embroidery stitch above the border on this towel and the one at center left are explained in the accompanying article. 
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9475 down 


Balance on 
easy monthly 


payments 
Be 


Sent to You on Free Trial 
During Your Spring Housecleaning 


Great National Educational 
Campaign Ends May 17th 


Four tousanp Eureka dealers are now loaning 
Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaners to 
women who face Spring Housecleaning. It is 
during this drudging, toilsome period that the 
Eureka’s usefulness is most appreciated— 
and we want every woman to know its 
amazing help. 


Thousands Have Already Accepted 


They have discovered how the Eureka takes 
out all dirt and grime from floor coverings. 
They have renovated mattresses. They have 
seen it brighten up their upholstered furniture. 
They have cleaned drapes and hangings; reno- 
vated clothing; and removed every trace of dust 
and lint from awkward corners and crevices. 


In short, they have demonstrated to themselves 
the cleaning method that is quicker, easier and 
more thorough than they would have believed 
possible. 
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Remember, May 17th is the Last Day 


There is still time for you to enjoy the work- 
saving help of this remarkable cleaner. And 
remember—you incur no cost. Neither are you 
obligated in any way. Simply send the coupon, 
and our dealer will be notified to immediately 
deliver a Grand Prize Eureka, for free use in 
your spring housecleaning. If there is no dealer 
near you, we will see that you get one anyway. 


Only *4.75 Down, to Keep It 


If you find the Eureka too helpful to give up, 
your initial payment will be only $4.75. The 
remainder can be paid on terms which amount 
to only a few cents a day. Send the coupon, 
now, and try the Eureka at this time, when its 
benefits mean most to you. 


Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S$. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. ; Foreign Branch, 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, England (123) 
















Che Grand Prize 





CUREKA 


“IT GETS THE DIRT” 








Coupon 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co, 


Detroit, Michigan 


At no cost or obligation to me 
lease deliver to my home, a Grand 
Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for 
free trial, as offered in your Na- 
tional Educational Campaign. 


Name 





Address 





City__ 





L. H. J. 
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The Shoe Designed (St Yo Million Women |. 


Under the direction of the Women’s Foundation for Health, combining the foremost 


scientific knowledge with the utmost skill in shoe designing and manufacturing. a 
Health As smart 
= The TRAIL BLAZER oc 


The Women’s Own Shoe 


~~ o 


you can be 
proud of 











J ev: Women’s Foundation for Health, 
which correlates the health activities of 
leading national women’s organizations of 
America and includes these millions of women 
in its membership, in its program for Better 
Health has undertaken the solution of the 
health shoe problem. With the best of med- 
ical resources and combined expert advice of 
America’s foremost shoe designers, it has 
produced a health shoe that is a triumph of 
style and comfort. 
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The Trail Blazer proves that a health shoe 
may also be a beautiful shoe. It includes the 
four important features that make for foot- 
ease and the well-being of the foot. At the 
same time it is made of fashionable materials 
so cleverly combined that it not only conforms 
to the prevailing mode but adds a distinctive 
touch of its own. 


Whether you are looking for a sturdy 
walking shoe or a graceful pump, you will 
find a satisfactory answer in the Trail Blazer. 


Your shoe is not a real health shoe) Generous toc room Low heel 
unless it has all four of these features| ‘Flexible shank =—_—_Straight inside line 


TRAIL BLAZER CORPORATION 


640A Marbridge Building, Broadway and 34th Street, New York [TRAIC BLAZER 


Send for this Booklet 


In a beautifully illustrated booklet we 

have told the whole story of the Trail 

Every woman should read of 

this effort toward health and beauty 

which opens up a new world of foot 

comfort for her. May we send you your 
copy of this booklet? 
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This emblem in your 
shoes is the sign of 
Better Foot Health. 
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Lovely Italian Bordered Towels 
With Full Directions 


(Continued from Page 188) 


4-C. Now pass needle under all 


four threads, and take a stitch 


around these four threads, com- 
pleting the third side of the double 
hemstitching, as at right. 
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1-C. For the towel at bottom of 
page 188, draw the threads, hem- 
stitch rolled hem, and do first 
line of double hemstitching as 
in sketches I to 5, inclusive, 
page 188. Draw six threads be- 
low hemstitching, leave four and 
draw two. Then begin with one 
completed double hemstitch, make 
the first two stitches of the second 
double hemstitch, bringing needle 
out in the middle of the second 
group of four threads, as above. 


sixteen by twenty-four inches, 
are very nice. If you decide on 
a bridge set—and no one ever 
seems to have enough bridge 
sets!—your cloth should be 
tea-cloth size, thirty-five by 
thirty-five inches, with nap- 
kins that’ are fifteen inches 
square. A set consists of one 
cloth and four napkins, or, for 
a very special friend, two 
cloths and eight napkins. The 
average buffet set has a center- 
piece nineteen by thirteen 
inches, and end pieces ten 
and a half by thirteen inches. 

In all the towels photo- 
graphed the sides are finished 
with a rolled hem and double 
hemstitching, except the towel 
at top of page. This has an 
extra row of hemstitching on 
the sides, which adds to the 
decorative value, but outside 
of that is quite unnecessary. 
So, as a matter of fact, are the 
rolled hem and one row of 
hemstitching, because the sel- 
vage edge of the linen makes 
a nice firm finish. 


N MAKING the towels 

plan first to do one side and 
one end, before working on 
the second side. This will 
give you a chance to make 
your border pattern complete, 
as there will be extra threads 
to call upon, if necessary. 
When you are using the sel- 
vage for the sides, you must 
take potluck with the design, 
ending it wherever the threads 
end. It’s typically Italian, 
this last haphazard method, 
so you need not be distressed, 
but can point to it as being 
very much in character. 

Leave about three-quarters 
of an inch of the linen for the 
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3-C 
3-C. Take a stitch as above. 





5-C F 


5-C. Again take the first two 
stitches of the double hem- 
stitching, bring the needle out 
in the middle of the next 
group of threads, and take 
the stitch marked F over the 
Jirst two threads of this third * 
group, then tie together the 
last two threads of the second 
group and the first two 
threads of the third, as above. 





6-C 


6-C. Repeat 3-Cand 4-C,and 
proceed as above. Then repeat 
from 2-C to 6-C, inclusive. 












5,inclusive, page 188; draw four 


1-D. For the towel at center right 
of page 188, hemstitch the rolled 
hem, do the first line of double 
hemstitching, as in sketches 1 to 


threads below the double 
hemstitching, skip four 
and draw two. Do 
second row of double 
hemstitching. Next 
wind from bottom to top 
one group of threads as 
sketched at left. 


4-C 


2-C. Take a stitch over the first 
two of these threads; then tie first 
group of threads with first two 
threads of second group, as at left. 


rolled hem, then draw two threads 
and with the thumb and fore- 
finger roll the linen to these drawn 
threads. This hem may not be 
basted, but must be rolled and 


hemstitched as you work, as 
you will see in diagrams 1 
and 2, page 188. For the 
double hemstitching, skip 
four threads and draw two 
more, proceeding with the 
double hemstitching, as ex- 
plained in diagrams 3, 4and 
5 on page 188. You are now 
ready for work on any border. 
In drawing the threads across 
the ends for the border, first 
count four perpendicular 
threads from the double hem- 
stitching and then begin to 
draw the horizontal threads, 
stopping four perpendicular 
threads from the double hem- 
stitching at the other end. 
When drawing the horizontal 
threads, don’t cut them off 
exactly even with the tiny bit 
of linen left at each end, but 
keep about half an inch of 
each horizontal thread to be 
turned under the bit of linen 
and firmly top-sewed. This 
insures a neat, strong finish. 
The diagrams explaining the 
method of working the vari- 
ous borders on the towels are 
on this page and page 193. 


FURTHER decorative 
touch is added to the 
towels if they are embroid- 
ered across the ends, as shown 
in the towels on page 188 at 
left center, and at bottom of 
page. For the upper one, a 
series of groups of four verti- 
cal stitches. are worked over 
six threads, beginning eight 
threads above border on end 
of towel eight threads from 
sides, there being a space of 
four threads between groups. 
For the towel at bottom of 
page 188, begin embroidery 
eight threads above the 
drawnwork border. The bar 


(Continued on Page 193) 
2-D. Weave over and under the 


next two groups, from bottom to 
top, as below. Repeat 1-D and 


2-D across the end of towel. 





IgI 


West Point 
Military Academy 







Will you pass inspection. 


Inspection at West Point is an impressive 
ceremony. It is the military method of in- 
stilling pride in personal appearance. 


This kind of pride is not necessarily vanity. 
It goes deeper. It is the inward urge that 
inspires people to always appear at their best. 


Teach children orderly habits. Begin while 
they are still young. Make them understand 
that pride in personal appearance is a healthy, 
normal pride. 


And a good place to start is with the shoes. Well- 
shined shoes denote good breeding. For what well- 
bred person will neglect even the smallest detail 
of dress? 


Keeping the shoes neat is a simple process after all! 
A Shoe Shining Outfit and a good shoe polish— 
and the rest is easy! 


A combination of convenience and economy. A 
saving in time, money—and shoes. For a good shoe 
polish preserves leather and gives longer life to 
shoes. An important item in large families with 
shoes at present prices! 


S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. F. Dattey Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Hamilton, Can. 


‘look at your shoes!’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., for the Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10 to Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 


Shoe Polish. 


2inl 
Shining Kit 


SHINOLA CoMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Shinola 
Home Set 





Bixby's 


Liquid Polish 


For Black. White. Tan. Brown and OxBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes—children’s shoes —men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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No matter how loosely draped her raiment, 
how much fashion conceals the figure, correct 
carriage, proper poise, and comfort itself, demand 
proper corseting—Gossard corseting. 


No matter what the occasion or the costume, 
whether gowned for social function, or an after- 
noon at golf, she must retain the natural line of 
womanhood’s identity—the Gossard line—that 
rounds from armpit in at the waist, and then 
sweeps over hip downward. 


7 


Gossard 


Corsets and Brassieres 


a 


d Line of Beauty 


No matter what her age, or the style of the 
moment, if a woman would be graceful, she must 
have that youth-line which Gossards give and 
preserve. 


No matter where she lives, the modern woman 
will find a good store that features Gossards—an 
expert corsetiere, who knows at a glance how she 
should be fitted, what Gossard model she should 
wear, that the Gossard Line of Beauty, the youth- 
ful figure line, may be preserved. 


The H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Toronto, London, Sydney, Buenos Aires 
Copyright, 1924 
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Lovely Italian Bordered Towels 
With Full Directions 


(Continued from Page 191) 





2-A 
1-A 


1-A. After completing top row of double hem- _2-A. Weave over and under three groups of threads for 
stitching for the open work in towel at top of page _—a third of the distance between rows of hemstitching, 
188, draw six more threads directly below, skip then drop third group and weave over first and second 
four and draw two. Then work a second row of for another third; pick up the third group, and weave 
‘double hemstitching over the four threads. Be- over the first, second and third groups to top. Take a 
ginning at top, wind the first group of four stitch into hemstitching and repeat operation on fourth, 
threads. Take a stitch into the double hemstitch- fifth and sixth groups, now dropping a third of one 
ing and wind the next group halfway up. Take group, as above. Take a stitch into hemstitching, 
two stitches over both the first and second groups, run needle under weaving of third group, and weave 
binding two groups together, as above. Continue four times the third and fourth groups together, as 
winding second group to top. Take a stitchinto above. Run thread under weaving to hemstitching, 
double hemstitching and proceed with 2-A. ready to begin the next group. Repeat 1-A and 2-A. 


I-B. For the towel at left center, 
page 188, draw threads, hemstitch 
the rolled hem, and do first line of 
double hemstitching as in sketches 
Z to 5, inclusive, page 188. Draw 
six more threads below double hem- 
stitching, leave four and draw two. 
Then complete one square of double 
hemstitching (E), and take the first 
and second stitches of the second 
square. Then take a stitch around the 
second group of threads, as at left. 





1-B 3-B 


2-B. Next pass needle under first 
and second groups of threads, 
keeping needle under and over 
sewing thread as at right. This 
is a knot stitch and ties the two 
groups together in center. 


3-B. Then take a stitch around 
the second group, as above, and 
a second stitch to complete 
the double hemstitching, and 
repeat I-B, 2-B and 3-B 


inclusive. 







connecting diamonds is 
worked twelve times over four 


In using the designs that 
have the embroidery, whether 
threads, and the diamond is for bridge set or buffet set, 
formed by increasing the num- you may want to employ a bit 
ber of threads covered by 2-B of color. On tan linen, brown 
each stitch by one at top and is very attractive, or on white, 
one at bottom, until you have covered twelve black embroidery. Some of the bright col- 
threads, then decreasing in the same way to ored linens could be used for a bridge set, 
four. Repeat across end of towel. with embroidery in contrasting colors. 





cA Trousseau (Ghest of Flousehold Linens 


} ih HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE dollars will purchase this supply of 
good, reliable household linens correctly initialed or monogrammed. No bureau 
and sideboard scarfs have been included, for these are so often a part of the decorat- 
ing scheme. If you want your linen to last, try not to launder one piece more than 
about fifteen times a year. A reserve supply is of little value if the same pieces are 
used over and over again. To keep all the linen in regular use, the freshly 
laundered pieces should always be placed at the bottom of the pile. 


LINEN FOR THE BED 1 Luncheon set—scarf, 6 doilies and 6 


: F ‘ napkins 
; a _— slips 1 Hand-embroidered luncheon set—-scarf, 


4 Scalloped sheets 12 doilies and 12 napkins 
4 Scalloped pillow slips 
3 Dimity bedspreads LINEN FOR THE BATHROOM 





t Dozen large linen huck towels 
LINEN FOR THE DINING 1 Dozen linen guest towels 


ROOM 1 Dozen white bath towels 


2 Hand-hemmed damask tablecloths, size * Colored bathroom set, consisting of 2 
face towels, 2 bath towels and 1 


2 by 2 yards 
2 Dozen ¥ oreencgy damask napkins, bath mat 
22 inches square 
1 Fine hand-hemmed damask tablecloth, povireny form aera 


2 by 3 yards, for 8 to 10 people 
1 Dozen hand-hemmed damask napkins, 2 Broom covers 
24 inches square 1 Dozen dust cloths 
1 Colored damask breakfast set, includ- 1 Dozen glass towels 
ing tablecloth and 6 napkins 1 Dozen dish towels 
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Ow every home can have 
permanently heautitul walls 


Sy 
<, ; 


| HIGH STANDARD 


| PAINT 











The service of the Deco- 
rating Department of The 
Lowe Brothers Company is 
offered to you to “assist you 
in planning color’ ¢ombi- 
nations and treatment for 
the decorating of yourentire 
house, or only part of it. 
Only onedealer—The Lowe 
Brothers Dealer—in your 
community can‘ sécure this 
service for you without cost. 
Visit him before you paint. 


ERE is a wonderful treatment for the 
walls and ceilings of every room in your 
home, that can be kept permanently new and 
clean and bright just by wiping it with a 
damp cloth. Its name is Mello-Gloss. 


This modern finish produces a background 
softly radiant in color—a background that 
allows unlimited possibilities for artistic drap- 
ing and for the expression of your individu- 
ality in every room. 


Whether your walls are unfinished, papered 
or painted, the surface can be prepared to take 
this beautiful treatment. Mello-Gloss flows 
freely, hides thoroughly, covers a surprisingly 
large area, and dries toa smooth, satiny finish, 
exquisite in tone. 


And because Mello-Gloss provides a finish 
for your walls that retains its charm, beauty 
and color for many years, it is the most satisfac- 
tory and economical treatment for you to use. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio Factories Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN _IN EVERY HOME 








ESTILO 


OVEN TOASTER 
Toasts Both Sides at Once 


Averages Better than a Slice a Minute 
OTH SIDES and crust are toasted at the same 


time an appetizing golden brown because the slice 
is enclosed in a real oven boxed in on all four sides*to 
retain the heat. Takes the largest or smallest slice. 


The Smartest Thing in Toasters 
Price $8.50 


One of the many famous “Universal” Household 
Helps, others of which are shown below. Sold by all 
good dealers. Superior in quality, workmanship and 
design. Fully guaranteed. The choice of discrim- 
inating housewives. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


Manufacturers of ‘Universal’? Household Helps for over Half a Century 


New Britain, Conn. 


Farmington 
Pattern 

Urn Set 
$67.50 
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“De Luxe” 
Waffle Iron 
$15.00 
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Every Wardrobe Should Include a Sweater 


(Continued from Page 187) 


silk, sewed to upper part of pocket opening. 
Knit other front in same manner. Bind 
around armholes and entire vest with narrow 
ribbon, which is best stitched by machine, 
after careful basting. Crease ribbon, so that 
the greater width is on underside of vest. 
Then you are certain to catch all edges when 
sewing. Press entire vest with a moderately 
hot iron, having a moistened cloth over vest. 
Work three loops for buttons on under side 
of right front. 

The price of material for this vest of silk- 
wool floss is about a dollar and eighty cents; 
the five yards of ribbon binding at about 
twenty cents a yard will add a dollar to this 
price. The binding may be made by working 
four rounds of single-crochet stitches around 
vest, but ribbon adds to the tailored effect. 
The time for making this model, by an expert 
knitter, is about thirty-two hours. 


Directions for the Boyish Slip-On 


HE slip-on with chemisette effect is in 
white-and-green-striped design. It re- 
quires five ounces of white and six ounces of 
green silk-wool floss, one pair of size six amber 
knitting needles, nine small pearl buttons, 
one size five bone crochet hook and one pair 
of steel knitting needles for cuffs. 
With green yarn, cast on a hundred and 
three stitches, knit twelve ridges. The stripe 
design is made as follows: Fasten white yarn. 


. First needle, knit three white, slip one green 


stitch, and repeat, ending needle in knit three 
white. Second needle, purl the white stitches, 
and slip the green with yarn in front of nee- 
dle. Third needle, with green yarn, knit one, 
slip one with yarn in back of needle, * knit 
three green, slip one white, and repeat from * 
to end of needle, ending in knit one green. 
Fourth needle, purl the green stitches, and 
slip the white stitches with yarn in front of 
needle. These four needles constitute the 
stripe design and are repeated throughout 
the sweater, unless otherwise directed. 

Knit until the entire piece measures eight- 
een inches in length, being careful not to knit 
too tight. The yarn in back of slipped stitches 
must be loose. For sleeves, cast on sixteen 
stitches, three times, then twenty, having 
sixty-eight stitches in all on each side of 
slip-on for sleeves. Knit in pattern until the 
sleeve at widest part measures six inches. 
Count the rows at cuff end and make note 
of number for future reference. Divide for 
shoulders by knitting a hundred and ten 
stitches in pattern, and put on a stitch holder; 


bind nineteen stitches for neck; on the 
other hundred and ten stitches, knit sixteen 
needles. 

Now cast on at center front sixteen stitches, 
with green yarn. These sixteen stitches must 
always be knit in ridges with green yarn to 
form chemisette, the other stitches in pattern 
as usual. Continue until the sleeve at cuff 
end measures twice as many rows as when 
counted. Begin to bind off twenty stitches, 
then three times, sixteen stitches, until the 
sixty-eight stitches of sleeve are bound off. 
The chemisette is knit in green until about 
twelve inches in length. Then put stitches on 
a stitch holder, and knit other front up to 
same point. Join, and continue knitting the 
thirty-two stitches of chemisette in green, for 
which an additional ball of yarn will have to 
be attached. 

Knit the other stitches in stripe pattern as 
usual. Continue for three inches after join 
ing the two fronts, then discontinue green on 
chemisette, but knit across the thirty-two 
chemisette stitches with white yarn. In fol- 
lowing needle, work stripe design across 
entire front, and continue front in this pat- 
tern untilit measures same length at underarm 
as at back. } 


(Collar, Cuffs and Border of Green 


HEN knit the border in green as on back. 

For the cuffs, pick up forty stitches, knit 
in ribbing of two plain and two purl for four 
inches with steel needles, using green yarn. 
With green yarn, pick up sixty-six stitches 
around neck of sweater for the collar, knit 
four ridges, then shape by decreasing one 
stitch at end of each needle. Knit until 
collar measures five and a half inches in 
width. Bind loosely. Finish all around collar 
with a row of single-crochet stitches, also 
down the front of chemisette opening, having 
nine loops for buttons on right side of sweater. 
These loops are made by four tight chains. 

The striped stitch used in this sweater has 
a tendency to draw together, like ribbing, 
therefore it is well to press slip-on with a 
moderately hot iron and a dampened cloth 
spread over sweater. 

It has taken the designer about fifty hours 
to make this sweater. The price of material 
for same should not exceed three dollars, 
without the pearl buttons. About five stitches 
equal one inch in width, therefore, about ten 
stitches must be added to width of back, for 
additional sizes, and other proportions made 
accordingly. 


C for the Woman Who Makes Her (olothes 


(Continued from Page 76) 


to use camel’s-hair coating, a grade heavy 
enough for spring and summer wear can be 
had for $5 a yard, fifty-four inches wide. 

For lingerie, tub silk broadcloth, which is 
becoming a popular undergarment silk, at $2 
a yard, crépe de chine at $2.50 a yard, radium 
silk at $3, and pongee or mummy cloth at 
$1.85 are all good selections. Sets are made 
in white and in pastel shades—orchid, flesh, 
apricot, yellow—and a new idea is to make 
lingerie of lightweight striped tub silk, cost- 
ing about $2 a yard. 

The nightgown on page 70 would be lovely 
in a peppermint stripe embroidered in pink, 
or in natural-colored pongee—one of the best 
wearing of all silks—embroidered in brown. 
The silk nightgown in budget is not meant 
to take the place of three cotton ones. Santa 
Claus so often selects lingerie that the budget 
maker feels your stock may not be absolutely 
depleted, but just need additions. 

The step-in chemise sketched on page 70— 
design No. 4158—requires one and three- 
quarters yards of material, which at $2 a 
yard would cost $3.50. Thirteen dollars 
having been allowed for three chemises, you 
have $2.50 left for design and for ribbon on 
one; for the other two, use elastic in a casing 
instead of ribbon at sides. If you prefer 
drawers with waist-length brassiére to che- 
mise, for $13 you can make three brassiéres— 
design No. 3720, which comes in sizes 34 to 


48—of tub silk at $2 a yard, five-eighths of 
a yard of silk, anda quarter of a yard of three- 
and-a-half-inch elastic being required for 
each one, the cost of the three, without elas 
tic, being $3.75; two pairs of drawers of tub 
silk—design No. 4316—which require for 
each, one and five-eighths yards at $2 a yard 
and cost $6.50, and one pair of drawers of 
nainsook at forty-five cents a yard for $.73. 
Out of the $13 allowed, $2.02 is left for elas- 
tic, thread and findings. 

For the nightgown—No. 4309—three and 
three-eighths yards of tub silk at $2 a yard 
will cost $6.75, the design twenty-five cents, 
leaving a dollar for the pleated or gathered 
footing. A ten-yard bolt of nainsook at $4.25, 
with careful cutting, will make three night- 
gowns, leaving from the $8 allowed, $3.75 for 
design, footing and findings. 

If you would like to substitute such a 
set—one ten-yard bolt of nainsook—$4.25— 
or long cloth—$2.65—will make two chemises 
and two nightgowns, with careful cutting 
and adjustment in length of nightgowns. 

For the negligee—design No. 4318—one of 
the printed silks would be delightful. These 
silks, in thirty-six-inch widths, can be had 
for about $2 a yard. Allowing three and an 
eighth yards of printed silk and one of plain 
for facing collar, bands and belt, the material] 
for the negligee would cost $8.25; design and 
findings will bring the cost to about $9.00. 
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YOUR KITCHEN!—FURNISHED AS COMPLETELY AND 
TASTEFULLY AS ANY OTHER ROOM 


—how you can have it so with little trouble and expense 





























By Lois M. Wyse, Direcror Hoosier Test KITCHENS 


ASX a home-loving woman what kind of a kitchen 
she would like and she will tell you with eager 
enthusiasm of a room that’s dainty, fresh, invit- 
ing; where things shine immaculately clean and a 
dash of color cheers; a room which careful fur- 
nishing has made well-ordered and convenient— 
an easy, restful place to work! 

A room to dream about? To have some day— 
perhaps? Not at all! You can have just such a 
kitchen—now! 


A completely furnished kitchen 
—with Hoosier Kitchen Equipment 


With no more planning and expense than you 
would ordinarily put into it, you can 


tion to that afforded in the cabinet itself, Hoosier 
movable units in single and double size have been 
designed. 

You may use these units as an extension of your 
cabinet on either side or in other suitable places in 
the room. But whatever the arrangement of 
Hoosier Cabinet and units, you have a charmingly 
furnished room, as uniform as if designed and 
built to your own special order—and so much 
more efficient and complete! 

Another attractive feature of Hoosier Kitchen 
Equipment is the Breakfast Set of table and 
chairs. It is very dainty in white enamel, deco- 
rated with blue; yet is sturdy enough for practical 

needs. The table has a white porcel- 





have a kitchen furnished as com- 
pletely and tastefully as any other 
room in your home. 


In the test kitchens of the Hoosier 
Manufacturing Company, domestic 
science experts have designed equip- 
ment to make your kitchen the very 
room you’ve dreamed of! 


Te | 





ies: 


The center of Hoosier equipment 
is a piece of furniture without which S 
no kitchen can be completely modern 
—the Hoosier Cabinet! Scientific 
planning in every least detail has 
made the Hoosier the most efficient 
working center that can possibly be 
devised—with every imaginable facil- 
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Hoosier Dousie CABINET 
Unit— provides extra storage 


iron top; the chairs have cane seats. 


For a COMPLETE KITCHEN 
whether new or old 





Is your kitchen old and somewhat 
inconvenient, lacking the modern 
touch? You do not need to wait fornew 
equipment. You can have a Hoosier 
kitchen now, with no fuss of remodeling 
and very little expense—surprisingly 
little for the completeness of it! 


And do you know that in that new 
house you can have a Hoosier 
equipped kitchen, and it will be 
och more complete and handsome 
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Hooster SINGLE CABINET 
Uni1t—Fitted to hold brooms, 
mops, vacuum, brushes and 
a score of little cleaning day 
necessities. May also be had 
as a double unit—in com- 
bination with the shelf unit 
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Free to you! Ournew 
book “* Planning the 
modern kitchen” 


We have just published 
a new book on modern 
kitchens, giving plans 
and ideas which will 
make your own kitchen 
amore inviting, conven- 
ient room. This book is 
free to every woman 
who is interested. We 
hope you will send for 
it and also visit the 
Hoosier store in your 
town tosee the complete 
Hoosier equipment. Fill 
out the coupon and we 
will mail book promptly. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


524 Leslie Street 


Newcastle, Indiana 





No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool. 


Kitchen.” 


Name 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 
524 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana. 


British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment, 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: “Planning the Modern 





ity to make it a perfect working unit. 


To provide the extra storage space 
which every kitchen needs in addi- 


space which every kitchen 
needs for utensils, dishes and 
food supplies. Very conven- 
ient for a bathroom cupboard. 
Alsofurnishedas a singleunit 


than with equipment of your own 
devising and building? Ask your 
architect to figure on Hoosier equip- 
ment. 





Address 





City 


State 
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FEATURE STRIP 


Saddle Back 
Treo Girdle 


Made of Treotex, 
mercerized and 
silk. Intended for 
the stouter figure. 


ANCHOR BAND 











FEATURE STRIP 


Treo Girdlette 


Made with alterna- 
ting inserts of elas- 
tic and material. 
Suitable for the 
average figure. 


The Gdies' HOME JOURNAL 


HE Treo Girdle originally designed for the most 

girlish of figures,has so ingeniously adapted its con- 
struction and material that now each and every woman 
—stout, average, or slender, can be fitted in a Treo Girdle 
ideally suited to her figure and to the prevailing fashions. 
Treotex, the newly patented surgical elastic web, is 
especially designed for an elastic corset fabric 
and perfected to meet every requirement of scientific 
corsetry. In Treotex the elasticity is permanent, due 
to the strength of the elastic strands and the ingenuity 
of the construction. 





The ‘‘Anchor Band’’—as the name implies—holds 
the girdle securely in place without undue pressure 
—a special Treo advantage. The “Feature Strip” — 
the strip above the Anchor Band—supports the back 
and restrains the diaphragm—two essentials in suc- 
cessful corseting. 

Treo Girdles are made of surgical webs in the usual 
weights, as well as of Treotex, and in a variety of 
lengths and styles retail from $4 to $20 at all depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. If in doubt as to the 
style you require, please write us. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers, 267 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Great Britain: Distributing Corp., Ltd., 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C. 2. 


Canada: Eisman @® Co., 9 Temperance St., Ontario 


TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
The Corset Without Laces 
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lly Restricted Figure with Fashionable Freedom [ 


ANCHOR BAND 








Panel Back 
Treo Girdle 


Suited for the aver- 
age figure. 


ANCHOR BAND 











FEATURE STRIP 


Stripped Back 
Treo Girdle 


Is best suited for 
the slender figure. 





The more Glastic the Corset ~ the more raceful the Figure 
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Set of Caps 
No. 4325 


Transfer 509 Y 


There is a front and back view of each cap, 
showing the methods of construction and the 
manner in which the dainty floral designs are 
applied. They are made of finest lawn or 
handkerchief linen and embroidered in satin 
stitch and eyelets in white mercerized cot- 
ton, No. 25 or No. 35. One row of running 
stitches is enough for the padding, as the cap 
should have the effect of sheerness rather 
than solidity. 

The cap with the flare—at upper and lower 
left—is in one piece, and when the ribbon 
tying together the straight ends at back is 
untied, the cap is perfectly flat, which makes 
ironing a simple proposition. This is also true 
of the cap from Siena, in center, with its 
tiny puff of Val lace joining the front and 
back sections, its set-in lace medallion with 
adjoining bit of embroidery, and its ribbon, 
lacing the sides together. This is the only cap 
with a button- 
holed edge. The 
little cap with 
tabs at upper and 
lower right has a 
mitered crown, the 
six lines of miter- 
ing being covered 
with sprays of 
forget-me-nots— 
a request that is 
futile. How could 
one forget such a 
charming picture? 


these cunning babies in their 
BY AA} little embroidered caps could 
a9i| possibly bring to mind the 
¥) picture of diplomats and 
statesmen in important con- 
ivi ference? The key to it lies 
ot: in the fact that two of the 
caps were designed way back in 1815, when 
the world was watching the Congress of 
Vienna, and hoping that some plan of inter- 
national disarmament would perpetuate the 
peace all Europe craved. The little babies of 
today look just as irresistible in these ex- 
quisite caps, and their mothers and fathers, 
too, are hearing about peace treaties and 
disarmament—all of which simply proves 
that there is nothing new under the sun, and 
even the newest baby caps go back for their 
designs almost one hundred and ten years! 
But aren’t they adorable? 
Can any mother resist mak- 
ing the snug little cap with 
the tab back of each curv- 
ing, dimpled cheek? Or the 
saucy little flare-backed 
one? Or the laced affair 
that seems to forecast the 
wearing of a bishop’s head- 
dress? This one,by the way, 
is a new design imported 
from Siena, Italy, where 
there is a guild of marvelous 
embroiderers who spare no 
detail in fine needlework. 
\ll three caps come in one 


| ; - ~_— “Sw ad RT 
sign and in one size only. f Ry S aa . 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Caps, 25 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 














































For &very CAge 


eens to Seventies 


oot Saver Sho 


CFoot Insurance for the Guture 


N her teens the girl requires gentle control of her 
tender growing feet. In this formative period Foot 
Saver Shoes will insure perfection later on in life. 


The “sub-deb”~ -hose constant activities strain arches 
and ankles, should enlist the support and strength- 
ening qualities of Foot Savers. 


The society girl will find Foot Savers a constant com- 
fort. She should change frequently from extreme 
styles to the soothing charm of these wonderful shoes. 


The young matron in her ceaseless round of house- 
hold and social duties will wear Foot Savers because 
of their dignified style and luxurious ease. 


Look for this Your Assurance 
Mark of 
on the Shoe Reliability 


The older woman knows from long years of experience 
with shoes, that Foot Savers have no equal to soothe and 
relieve the feet of age. 


Women—young and old—insure your feet for the future. 
Select a dealer who can fit your feet properly and rely upon 
his skill and judgment. Wear the Foot Savers he recom- 
mends. ‘(There are many styles and leathers to choose 
from.) Make no changes — accept no substitutes. 


If in doubt as to dealer write to us for name of nearby 
Foot Saver agency. Ask for booklet. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY 


432 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


For évery Foot 
Beauty Style Comfort 
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“John says there is 


just one simple rule to follow in buying towels” 


Buy plenty, and buy ’em “useable,” 
is John’s simple little rule. 


For, a man’s pet detestation is the 
towel meant more for decoration 
than honest work; and his moment 
of greatest aggravation, that, when 
face and hands are dripping, and 
there isn’t a single clean towel on the 
rack, 


Given his own way, every man 
would have in the bathroom heaps of 
snowy-white Cannon towels always 
within easy reach. 


He’d have sturdy, sizeable Cannon 
bath towels for a brisk, glorious rub- 
down after his shower. Then, some 
of those Cannon “‘little fellows”’ (also 
of Turkish weave) that are so soft 
and absorbent for use after a shave. 
And, of course, a flock of hand-towels 
of the pleasant, serviceable, satisfac- 
tory Cannon kind. 


But don’t think because all Cannon 
towels are made pri- 
marily for service that 
beauty has been over- 
looked. You can buy as 
fine towels—and as 
lovely—as you wish 





TRADE MARK 


CANNON 


REG U.S. PAT.OFF. CANNON MFG CO. 
Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels. 


from Cannon lines. But whatever 
your choice may be, or the price you 
pay, you may be absolutely certain of 
this: You get the very best values that 
money can buy when your purchase 
is Cannon towels. 

These remarkable Cannon values 
are possible only because of the sav- 
ings effected by the tremendous pro- 





and every man 
in his secret 
heart will echo 
John’s words. 


.. Why? 


































duction of Cannon Mills. They are 
the largest towel mills in the world, 
making over 400,000 towels every 
day—enough to care for the morn- 
ing ablutions of an entire city the size 
of Washington, D. C. 


All stores carry Cannon towels. 
Buy them by the dozen if you want 
to please your husband, or singly at 


from 25c to $2.00 each. 


Great New York Hotel makes 
towel test 


Because of the vast number and 
finer quality of towels required for 
the great modern hotel, a mistake in 
selection is a costly error. To avoid 
this mistake, the Hotel McAlpin 
bought by actual test. All towels 
submitted as samples were eliminated 
save four brands. These four towels 
were sewed together, then washed and 
dried 100 times. Each was weighed 
and examined under a cnagniiying 
glass both before and after this gruel- 
ing laundry test. The Cannon towel, 
it was found, showed almost no signs 
of wear. It was chosen as the best 
towel investment the McAlpin could 
possibly make. Don’t you think the 
towel investment for the home should 
be as wisely made as that for a hotel? 


CANNON MILLs, Inc. 
55 Worth Street, New York City 


May, 1924 





May 
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Early (colonial Crewel Work on 


1. For outline stitch, take 
even stitches with needle 
pointed toward you, and 
make each stitch go back, 
perhaps a third, on preced- 
ing stitch. Shorten stitches 


around a curve. 


2. Begin chain 
stitch, with 
looped stitch 
like button- 
hole, and start 
each consecu- 
tive stitch in 
preceding 
loop, holding 
thread down 
with left thumb 
and inserting the 
needle a trifle to 
right of place it 





Household Linens 


(Continued from Page 29) 






















7. Outside edge (A) of 
long and short stitches 
is kept even with edge 
of design, and stitches vary in 
length. To make embroidery solid 
and to shade, place long and 
Short stitches inside first row (B). 


3. Begin rope stitch like chain stitch except 
instead of inserting the needle in previous loop, 
insert it to left, taking a slanting stitch to right, 
first under, then over the 
thread held down by the 
thumb of the left hand. 





4. Broken 
chain is 
worked like 
chain stitch 
except that 
needle is in- 
serted into the 
cloth pain | 
of the preced- 





came out, 


with three radiating stitches taken from a 
point; wing, in solid long and short stitch; 
legs in flat stitch, Sketch 8. The apple tree 
has trunk and apples in flat stitch, leaves in 
feather stitch, Sketch 6. The leaves on plant 
next in line are done in long and short stitch; 
flowers in feather stitch. Next plant is open 
buttonhole, Sketch 5, with two solid leaves. 
The powder-puff tree has trunk in flat stitch; 
flowers, in long and short; leaves, open but- 
tonhole, spotted with little crosses. The 
cloud is in solid long and short stitch. 

For the chair seat, which is cut to fit di- 
mensions of chair to be covered, the yellow 
chrysanthemum is in flat stitch, Sketch 8; 
leaves, in three lines of chain stitch, Sketch 
2, except lower right-hand spray. This is 
first outlined, Sketch 1; then a row of open 
buttonhole, Sketch 5, is worked inside, and a 
dot placed between buttonhole stitches. 
Red petunias in solid long and short stitch, 
Sketch 7; lavender tulip, in feather stitch, 
Sketch 6, and outline. The surface of leaf at 
left is filled with crosses; vein of upright leaf 
is a broken line of outlining, with solid dots 
between; vein of lower leaves, open button- 
hole stitch. 

The bridge-table cover, which is thirty- 
four inches square, with the design in corners, 
has the stems of sprays and smallest leaves 
worked in chain stitch, Sketch 2; larger 
leaves and flowers, long and short stitch, 
Sketch 7; and stamens and buds in plain 
‘atin stitch. This cover is also very smart 
looking when embroidered on black, using the 
same colors for the sprays of flowers, or sub- 
stituting any warm bright shades you wish. 

The exquisite cover for a refectory table is 
seventy-two, by eighteen inches, with the 
matching place doilies, eighteen by ten and 
a half inches. It is worked almost entirely 
in outline stitch, Sketch 1, outlining around 
and around until surfaces are solidly 
filled in. The stamens in flowers 
are in plain satin stitch. 





5. Between 
each button- 
hole stitch 
leave a little 
Space, as above. 


Lal 








8. In flat stitch bring thread through 
edge of design at left and take a 
stitch, inserting needle about a third 
of the distance from opposite side, 
and bring it out as in sketch. Re- 
peat, working in opposite direction. 


: ing link and 
brought out a 
Short distance 
To make the 4 below. 
telephone-book 
cover, cut 
two pieces of cardboard of right size for the 
cover, and another piece for the back strip. 
Have enough linen to cover outside of book, 
and to fold inside to center. Stamp and em- 
broider the design in center of front cover 
before you do any cutting. Then place back 
strip in center of linen, and cut and paste the 
edges back to hold it. Next lay the card- 
boards either side of this strip and fold and 
sew the linen edges over them to form 
pockets in which the telephone-book cover 
can be slipped. 

If you wish to make a portfolio, twelve by 
ten inches, place two thicknesses of linen 
over the two pieces of cardboard, allowing 
three-quarters of an inch for a back, and 
omitting the third piece of cardboard. Turn 
the edges carefully in, and overcast at top 
and bottom. The stitches, for portfolio or 
cover, are as follows: 

The large flower in the design is in long 
and short stitch, Sketch 7; three leaves on one 
side of spray are long and short stitch, with 
the vein in outline, Sketch 1; three leaves on 
other side are in flat stitch, Sketch 8. All 
lines in rope stitch, Sketch 3, with extra 
petals inside flower at upper left in flat 
stitch. The leaf at top is filled in with open 
buttonhole, Sketch 5; buds to right, in a 
narrow outline of satin stitch; heart-shaped 
leaf, filled in with open chain stitch, Sketch 4. 
The leaf below has one rope-stitch edge, with 
an open buttonhole on the other side and a 
filling of dots. 

The broad stem has open chain-stitch fill- 
ing; three leaves at lower left, feather-stitch 
centers, Sketch 6; and the flower at lower 
right is in open button- 
hole and outline. 





These Designs and 
Article Were Se- 
cured Through the 
Guild of Nee- 
dle and Bobbin 
Crafts 





6. Feather stitch is an alternate but- 
tonhole stitch made first on one side 
and then on the other of a central line. 
It is worked from cdge of design almost 
to center. Draw line through center and 
hold thread with left thumb on line. 








Poudres de Lwé 


LTP iver 






Paris, 


(Fondée én 1774) 
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S/hese are the Poudres 
that Trench Women Use ~ 


And You know what that means! 


More French women buy PIVER’S 
Poudres de Luxe than any other kind. 
They prefer them to all else that Paris 
offers because they are so exquisitely soft 
and clinging. You'll understand if you 
have felt them just once on your face. 
And they come in such sweet shades! 
Of course, this perfection in poudres is 
possible because PIVER has made them 
for a century and a half. 






























44 Perhaps it is also for the exquisite par- 
fums that French women love PIVER 
poudres best. Do you know the haunt- 
ing blend of rose and jasmin that is 
AZUREA? And now it’s Spring, don’t 
you want the Flowers of May that 
French women adore? FLORAMYE— 
a veritable bouquet of Spring herself— 
heliotrope, jasmin, violet and rose; 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT—expressing 
the freshness of sweet clover and carna- 
tion; POMPEIA—an exotic symphony, 
subtly seductive. 








You can have them, as well as the many other allur- 
ing PIVER fragrances, in the charming Poudres 
de Luxe at almost the trifling cost that the discrimi- 
naling French women or your friends in Paris 
pay. Get one of them today at your favorite shop. 








LT. PIVER.we 


WW8 EAST Gen. STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CHAS. BAEZ, Selling Agent for US. 














Thin model, gold-finished PIVER cases. 

POUDRES—Three shades— 

Blanche, Rachel, and Naturelle. 
$1.00 each. 


ROUGES—Two shades 
BLONDE—a smart Orange and 
BRUNE—a lovely deep Rose, 

for all complexions. 90c each. 


SS REFILLS in de each. and ne ae @ : 
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Exquisitely 
lasting. 


One oz. 
75¢. 


Four os. 
$2.15. 









Four charming shades, 
Blanche, Rosee, 
Rachel, Naturelle. 







































containers 
with patent 
sifter top. 
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OMEN whoask 
for ‘‘Minne- 
haha’’ know that 
beautiful hosiery is 
not always costly. A 
mixture of pure silk 
and artificial silk that 
gives the ideal combi- 
nation of lovely tex- 
ture, smartness and . 
genuine economy. ry 
A stocking distin- 
guished for long wear 


Arrowhead Ankle- 
Clinging feature that 
gives youthful lines to 
ankles. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Established 1896 
Chattanooga Tennessee 








Arrowhead 


Ankle-Clinging 


HOSIERY 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Care - free 
Clothes 


Your sport clothes must be good- 
looking and stand sun and wash- 
ing. Seams must be deep enough 
to resist the strain of an over-arm 
return in tennis or a brassie shot 
in golf. And children’s clothes, 
too, should be made for the hard 
wear that youth gives. 

A garment showing the Indian 
Head label assures you of good 
style, long wear, and absolutely 
fast color. Only the better makers 
are permitted to use the label. 

You will find at the shops 
many attractive garments made 
of Indian Head which carry the 
Indian Head label. Or if you buy 
by the yard you can readily see 
“Indian Head” on the selvage. 

“Your Color and Why” is a 
booklet that tells you how to 
know what colors to choose for 
yourself and your family. Send 
for it—it is free. 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 
Dept. 244, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 














The boy wears a “Paul Jones” sailor suit. It 
has all the smartness any would-be naval of- 
ficer would demand. Made by Morris & Co. 
His mother’s dress is a smart one-piece 
frock with chic touches of embroidery in 
checkerboard design. A “L’Aiglon” dress 
from Biberman Bros. 
We guarantee every garment or other article bearing 
the Indian Head label to give perfect satisfaction as 


to fast colors, workmanship, and finish. If not, we 
will refund the total cost of the article. 





ro 











MADE OF 


INDIAN HEAD 


H REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














\ © 1924, Amory, Browne & Co., 
Boston and New York 
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Believers and Doubters 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Many modernists recognize that these rec- 
ords of the miracles cannot be deliberately 
thrown out of the Gospels, for they are so 
interwoven into the Gospels that to take 
them out completely would destroy the 
Gospels themselves. Therefore, they must 
explain the miracles so that they are not 
miracles at all. The disciples were frightened 
in the storm, and when they saw Jesus they 
thought He was walking on the sea, when in 
reality the ship was near to the land and 
Jesus was only walking along the shore. An- 
other in his account of the healing by Jesus 
of the blind man, whose sight came back 
gradually, first seeing men as trees walking, 
makes the sage suggestion that Jesus re- 
moved a cataract with His finger nail. In 
his recent book on Jesus in the Light of Psy- 
chology, the veteran psychologist, Dr. Stan- 
ley Hall, explains the healing by Jesus of 
Peter’s wife’s mother, on the ground that 
the excitement of the occasion and the pres- 
ence of the hero of the hour in her home, en- 
abled that fever-stricken mother-in-law to 
throw off her disease and rise and minister to 
the distinguished guest. He refers to the fact 
that even today a sick and ailing wife, or 
housekeeper, will throw off her disease and 
rise up and prepare a meal when the husband 
or son brings home a notable guest! 

Such a method of dealing with the miracles 
is ludicrous and preposterous. Far better a 
flat denial than to interpret Jesus so as to 
make him a great medicine man. It is not a 
question merely of whether Jesus walked on 
the sea, or healed lepers, or opened blind 
eyes, or raised up the dead. It is a question 
of whether we can trust the Gospels; whether 
we have a true history of Christ; whether 
Christ, who claimed to work miracles, is 
morally worthy of our worship and fame; 
yes, whether we have a Christ at all. The 
Christ of the New Testament worked mir- 
acles. Of a Christ who worked no miracles 
there is not the slightest clew either in the 
Bible or out of it. The evangelical prefers to 
believe in a Christ who worked miracles and 
who existed, rather than in a Christ who 
worked no miracles and who never existed. 


IV—The Death of Christ 


Y THE death of Christ I mean the great 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement, or 
the at-onement, God’s plan of reconciling a 
sinful and fallen humanity to Himself. The 
Cross on Calvary separates all who call them- 
selves Christians into two groups. Above all 
the great doctrines of Christianity this is the 
doctrine which separates men into irrecon- 
cilable groups. On the one side we have 
those evangelical Christians who take the 
death of Christ as it is presented to them in 
the New Testament. There can be no mis- 
take as to the preéminent place which the 
New Testament gives to that admitted fact, 
the death of Christ on the cross. The Gospels 
of Matthew, of Mark, of Luke, of John, are 
devoted to a recital of the death of Christ. 
St. Paul declares that the fact which he de- 
livered ‘first of all,’’ preéminent above all 
other facts, was that ‘Christ died for our 
sins, according to the scriptures.” 

What did he mean when he said that 
Christ died for our sins? This is the one 
great theme to which the mind of Paul de- 
votes itself in his writings, which, it must be 
remembered, comprise the larger portion of 
the New Testament. St. Paul’s teaching is 
summed up in such phrases as these: Christ 
died ‘the just for the unjust’’; ‘who was de- 
livered for our offenses”; ‘being now justi- 
fied by His blood, we shall be saved from 


.wrath through Him”; ‘who gave Himself 


a ransom for all’; “that He might reconcile 
both unto God in one bedy by the cross.” 
These are not just fragmentary sayings, but 
the great themes which Paul discussed, and 
the key to his whole teaching. 

The New Testament teaching, then, is 
summed up by saying that Christ’s death on 
the cross was a sacrificial death, that it was a 
great offering made for our sins, and that on 
the ground of that death God forgives sin 
and welcomes home the sinner. This was the 
cross in which Paul gloried. This was the 
message, remission of sin through Christ, 
which spread like a river through the desert of 
that hard pagan world. This idea produced 


the great churches, the great missionaries 
and preachers and theologians. It painied 
the great pictures of Christian art, inspired 
the great Christian lives, and has been ihe 
hope and joy of millions of believing and 
penitent sinners. Jesus said: “I, if I he 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” His prediction has come true; the 
cross is God’s great magnet; and the idea 
that makes it powerful unto salvation is that 
on the cross Christ made satisfaction for the 
sinner, took his place, bore his penalty, 
Robert Burns sums it all up in that line from 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night: 


How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed, 


Take that idea out of the experience of the 
evangelical Christian, and he feels that 
there is nothing left of his Christianity. But 
the modernist looks in a far different way 
upon the death of Christ. He knows far bet- 
ter than the four Gospels and the rest of the 
New Testament as to the importance of this 
event, and gives little time or thought to the 
death of Christ, telling us that he is more 
interested in the life of Christ. So Sir Conan 
Doyle says that the Church has put alto- 
gether too much emphasis upon the death of 
Christ and neglected His life. 

The idea of substitution is particularly 
objectionable to the modernist. He declares 
it to be an idea borrowed from heathen rites 
and altars, and, as one of their chief spokes- 
men has put it, “long ago ruled out of every 
decent government upon the face of the 
earth.”’ They declare it is impossible that one 
man should bear another’s sin and punish- 
ment, and even if he could, it would be im- 
moral. A minister in a church whose creed 
is founded on the sacrificial death of Christ, 
told a troubled parishioner that he would not 
ask his son to die for the sins of another man, 
and that he did not believe God would do so. 
Another minister, a professor in a theological 
seminary, likens the Pauline and New Testa- 
ment idea of Christ bearing on the cross the 
sins of man to what he calls a “frame-up” in 
the police courts, how when the police cannot 
apprehend the real perpetrator of some crime 
that has aroused the public, they “frame” 
it on an innocent man. So, he continues, we 
are asked to believe that God “framed” His 
Son on the cross. This is so gross and so re- 
pulsive that I hesitate to mention it, and the 
only reason for doing so is that the author 
of it is preparing young men for the ministry 
in one of the best known of the theological 
seminaries of an evangelical Church. 

It is impossible to measure the indignation 
and grief of the evangelical Christian when 
he hears the Atonement of Jesus Christ so 
caricatured. It makes him realize anew that 
the cross, when it is preached as St. Paul 
preached it, still has its “offense’”—to the 
Jews, still a stumblingblock; to the culti 
vated Greeks, still foolishness; but to them 
that believe, the power of God unto salva 
tion. If I have emphasized St. Paul’s idea 
of the death of Christ, it is only because that 
was the idea of Christ Himself, tenderly and 
imperishably preserved for us in the words 
of the Institution of the Lord’s Supper, when 
He took the cup and said, ‘This cup is the 
new testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you.” The evangelical takes his stand 
with St. Peter and St. John and St. Paul, and 
with Christ himself. He must have a Savior 
who did not die a beautiful martyr’s death 
merely or to set forth the pity of God, but a 
Savior who has borne our sins on the cross. 


V—The Resurrection of Jesus 


S THE death of Christ on the cross is the 
great central fact of Christianity, so the 
resurrection from the dead is the one great 
evidential fact. The first apostles preached 
to men the remission of sins through Jesus 
Christ, and gave as proof of the truth of the 
Gospel that Christ rose from the dead. The 
four accounts of the resurrection in the Gos- 
pels differ as to inconsequential detail, but 
agree to the great fact. They tell us that the 
grave was empty; that they found not the 
body; that Christ appeared many times, 
during forty days, to His disciples and by 
“many infallible proofs” showed Himself 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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Polishing the Silver Spoon 


OME people are all for beauty unadorned. They forget 
that even silver spoons you're born with need polishing. 
Styles in beauty have changed, you see. There’s more 
emphasis on good grooming nowadays. And so, across 
the dressing table, questions arise. About the choice of powder, 
the use of rouge. About different lightings, different costumes. 


All this has been covered delightfully in the little book, What 
Every Woman Does NOT Know, written by one of America’s 
sanest beauty authorities. This book is free to every purchaser 
of Bourjois MANON LESCAUT* Face Powder. You can’t fail to 
find it a handy addition to your dressing table. 


Most druggists sell MANON LESCAUT. When you buy it, ask 
for a copy of What Every Woman Does NOT Know. If your 
druggist does not have MANON LESCAUT, ask him to order 
it. If you are not within range of a dealer’s services, mail the 
coupon to us with $1.50 in check or money order. We will 
send you a full-size package of MANON LESCAUT and a copy of 
What Every Woman Does NOT Know. 


“Bourjois 


MANON LESCAUT 
CTace Powder 


le>>. 
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BOURJOIS AA ot MA) =<) BOURJOIS 
ASHES OF ROSES* ROUGE me ROUGE MAMDARING 
No. 83 Q No. 83 
A dark rouge, preferred by women a A ligh 
of deep complexions and dark eyes re ibe deeded 
75¢ features that are fair. 75¢ 
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an 


w 


, 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
PARIS 37 West 34th Street NEW YORK 
With this coupon is enclosed $1.50 in 
Money OrderO StampsO) Check O for which send 
me at once one full-size box of MANON LESCAUT | }/79) 
WhiteO NaturelleO RoseO RachelO Peaches*O |x? @ 


Peaches-and-Cream* 0 (Check wanted Suboy rl ; SIIVeIT 2 ¢ 
and 1 Guo copy of Whes livery Woman Penmen Te. We) 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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You hard-to-fit women 
this 18 your 


















Never too loose 
nor too tight 
at heel 





Vamps never 
too long nor 
too short 





“I’m so hard to ft—” 


Why should so many women say that? In fact you yourself, perhaps, 


say the same thing several times a year as you search from shop to shop 
for a satisfactory shoe. 


So often when you do find a shoe that pleases your eye, it fails to 
please your foot. If it doesn’t pinch or slip at the heel, it binds at the 
instep; if not that, it burns at the tread when you walk. Your foot, 
you have decided, is simply “hard to fit.” 


Yet it is all a matter of selecting a shoe that is carefully and accurately 
proportioned. In The Red Cross Shoe, fit has been made a matter of 
scientific certainty —the natural lines of the foot are followed without 


sacrificing beauty—and hundreds of thousands of women who are 
“hard to fit” rejoice to wear it. 


Of course you are asking “why” and “how.” The answer goes back 
a quarter-century when the makers of Red Cross Shoes set themselves 
‘to develop an ideal last. They studied and measured thousands of feet 
in action and repose, and from the average of all these measurements, 
they finally derived certain definite “limits.” Width of tread, length of 
vamp, curve and height at heel—measurements that make a shoe fit— 
these were accurately established, and the “limit” lasts fashioned from 
them were made standard—all Red Cross Shoes are shaped over them. 


As a result, you can step into a pair of Red Cross Shoes today and 
instantly sense a perfect fit. You can purchase another pair next week, 
next month, next year, and experience the same delightful comfort. 
Standing or walking, your shoes will always fit. 


You will know, too, that your feet are correctly dressed. For into 
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FITS THE FOOT IN‘ 





Look for this Trade-mark on the sole 


This shows the famous “limits” of The Red Cross Shoe 
“limit” lasts. Treads are never so narrow they burn, vamps 
are never so long they draw, heels are snug without pinching. 


PHIL Ff 
LY 0RP a 


the “limit” lasts have been blended the latest dictates of Fashion— 
each season's footwear modes are given smart expression. 


Right now, in The Red Cross Shoe shop in your city, you will find 
the newest charming models in this famous shoe. See them—try on a 
pair that suits your fancy. And there are Red Cross Shoes for Little 
Women, too—which offer the same style and fit found in Red Cross 
Shoes for grown-ups. If you do not know the name of The Red Cross 


Shoe dealer in your city, write The United States Shoe Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Made over famous Red Cross “Limit” Lasts 
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alone 


in the good work 
it does 


Nothing else will do the work 
of Sani-Flush. It cleans toilet 
bowls snowy white. Removes 
every spot and stain. No scrub- 
bing. No hard work. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions 
on the can, and flush. The 
porcelain shines. The hidden, un- 
healthful trap—impossible to reach 
by other means—is also cleaned, 
made sanitary. Sani-Flush de- 
stroys all foul odors. 

It will not harm plumbing con- 
nections. Always keep Sani-Flush 
handy in the bathroom. 

If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a 
full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Sani-Flush 


| Reg US. Pat. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Dye Old, Faded 


Things Like New 


Sweaters Waists Draperies 
Skirts Dresses Ginghams 
Coats Kimonos Stockings 


Diamond Dyes 


! 


dyed before. 


ach 15-cent package of ‘‘ Diamond 
D\es” contains directions so simple any 
Woman can dye or tint any old, worn, 
faded thing new, even if she has never 
Drugstores sell all colors. 





Away He Gem 
With Never a Care 


!he living-room is his indoor 
vorld in his wide-awake hours. 
(‘hough he’s too young to 
valk the GO-BI-BI takes him 
afely where he pleases with- 
ult Mother’s attention. If 
vour department store can’t 
cll you the GO-BI-BI, order 
irom us direct. 


THE CROSELEY MFG. CO. 
Go-Bi-Bi Dept. 1-5 
) Station “‘A’’ Cincinnati, Ohio 








\\ ‘lls & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 




















Wedding 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
a. envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 
ng Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO,, 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Believers and Doubters 


(Continued from Page 200) 


alive. Believing that He was risen, the dis- 
ciples went forth to preach the gospel. There 
is only one reasonable explanation of the be- 
lief in the resurrection, which belief estab- 
lished Christianity in the world, and that is 
the explanation of the Gospels and of St. 
Paul, namely, the fact of the resurrection. 

But here again there is a division. The 
modernist is loath to believe in the actual 
resurrection of Christ’s body. In a recent 
and widely read book on the life of Christ, 
by a modernist minister, the chapter on the 
Resurrection commences with these words: 
“In an unmarked grave, somewhere in 
Palestine, lies the dust that was once the 
Nazarene’s body.”’ In other words, this 
author says plainly and bluntly what many 
modernists say practically, but not so di- 
rectly, namely, that the body of Christ 
never came out of the tomb where His 
friends laid it. The modernist’s gospel comes 
to an end where Thomas Jefferson brought 
his deleted and shortened Bible to an end, 
“And he rolled a great stone to the door of 
the sepulchre, and departed.” 

The modernist says that a physical resur- 
rection, real or alleged, means nothing to 
him, that what he is interested in is the 
“continued life” of Jesus. His faith, he 
boasts, does not rest on any physical fact. 
But the faith of the first Christians did rest 
on such a fact, the fact that the same body 
which they had seen taken down from the 
cross and laid away in the Arimathean’s 
rock-hewn tomb, came out of that tomb, and 
that Jesus appeared unto them, talked with 
them, walked with them, ate with them. The 
question is not what kind of evidence would 
make a modernist believe in the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but what was the evidence that 
made the apostles believe in the Resurrec- 
tion so firmly that they suffered persecution 
and death most cruel for proclaiming that 
Christ had risen, and that therefore He was 
the world’s Redeemer, the Son of God. 

Whatever theory is adopted by the mod- 
ernists, be it that of a vision, a ghost, a 
continued life, or that Christ never died, 
or that His disciples stole the body, they 
have no explanation of the belief in the 
resurrection of Christ. That belief was 
founded on an empty tomb. The empty 
tomb was the cradle of the Christian Church. 
The evangelical can never be at peace with 
the man who says he believes in the resur- 
rection of Christ, but not that He rose again 
with the same body with which He suffered. 
To do so would be to deny the New Testa- 
ment and the Lord that bought us. He be- 
lieves, with St. Paul, that if Christ be not 
risen, then is our faith vain. 


ViI—The Last Fact 


VERY thoughtful Christian, faithful 

though he may be to the duties of the 
present, has his moments of wonder and sur- 
mise about the future. What is to be the end, 
the outcome, the final consummation? Or is 
life to go on forever in much the same man- 
ner as he sees it today, humanity ever in con- 
flict with sin, harassed by sorrow, wracked 
by pain‘and sentenced to die? Man cannot 
help thinking about the end. “Then cometh 
the end” is just as logical and inevitable as 
“In the beginning.” The Bible tells us not 
only of the beginning, but it tells us of the 
ending of things. That end is to come to 
pass when Christ comes again. 

Because this last fact is a future fact, it is 
not strange that the doctrine of the Second 
Advent of Jesus Christ has suffered much at 
the hands of its friends. Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander, celebrated Princeton theologian, once 
said that whatever the purpose of prophecy 
it certainly was not for the purpose of mak- 
ing prophets out of men. But not a few, 
whose zeal is greater than their wisdom, for- 
get this and, not content with the grand 
promise as to the coming of Christ, proceed 
to set the times and the seasons, and work 
out an elaborate program of concomitant 
events. But such abuse of the doctrine need 
not keep us from enjoying its comfort and 
hope. Omitting, then, from our discussion, 
all such subjects as premillennialism and 
postmillennialism—that is, as to whether 
Christ will come before or after a supposed 
millennium of peace and righteousness, we 


must fix our thought on the fact that Christ 
is not through with our species, and that 
there is yet another chapter to be written in 
the history of the redemption of the race. 

The evangelical believes that Christ will 
come because Christ said so. That, in itself, 
is sufficient for the majority of Christians. 
He believes that Christ will come again be- 
cause His disciples said so. The angels said 
to the disciples at the Ascension of Jesus into 
heaven, ‘‘This same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” 
The echo of that promise is heard in every 
sermon that the apostles preached. 

There are men whose backs are to the 
world and whose faces are toward the com- 
ing of the Lord. Because He is coming, they 
gladly endure persecution, affliction, death. 
So many are the allusions to the coming of 
Christ that were one to delete from the New 
Testament all such passages it would be so 
filled with lacune as to be almost unintelli- 
gible. Moreover, the doctrine of the coming 
of Christ affords the only reasonable solution 
of the problem of evil and the sorrows of hu- 
manity. The hope that the world, through 
the power of forces now resident in it, is go- 
ing to come slowly to perfection, has been 
practically abandoned by science and theol- 
ogy alike. But the hope that Christ will come 
again is a star which shines on undimmed. 


Only the Husks of “Cosmic Law” 


UT how does the modernist deal with this 
future fact? He denies it while trying to 
explain it. Thus one says: “To bring Jesus 
into control of human affairs is the real com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God upon earth. This 
is what the pictures and apocalyptic symbols 
used by the early Christians really meant. 
This is the real coming of Christ.’”’ And an- 
other: “Slowly but surely Christ’s will and 
principles will be worked-out by God’s grace 
in human life and institutions, until he shall 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 
In other words, the New Testament declara- 
tions about the coming of Christ are just fig- 
ures of speech. The world is going to evolve 
into perfection, but Christ will never come. 
Thus the modernist takes out of the Chris- 
tian faith what St. Paul called the “blessed 
hope.” He leaves the believer without any 
satisfactory account of the future, and gives 
him instead the husks of “cosmic law,” 
“progress,” and all other names and guesses 
with which men vainly attempt to fill in the 
gap made by the denial of Divine revelation. 
But the evangelical believes that what Christ 
said is true. He will come again to “judge 
the quick and the dead,” overthrow the evil 
and diadem the right, and establish every- 
where and forever the Kingdom of God. This 
is the faith every Christian confesses when 
he receives the Lord’s Supper and hears the 
words, “As oft as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death, 
till He come.” 

So runs the line of cleavage through the 
churches, showing that upon every great 
proposition of the. Christian religion, the 
evangelicals and the modernists are hope- 
lessly divided. On one side are the believers 
and on the other side are the doubters. 
Among all those who believe, there exists a 
true unity of fellowship which unites in one 
great body Christian men out of all the 
churches. Today, as never before, men are 
conscious of that grand unity of a common 
faith, and in the great conflict which is shak- 
ing the Protestant Church, these believers, of 
all races, and all countries, and all denomi- 
nations, are stretching forth the hands of 
brotherhood and encouragement. In a world 
where our Lord is by the many still rejected, 
and by the few enthroned, the worshipers of 
Christ chant together the magnificent defi- 
ance of the apostle: ‘Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?” To foes without 
the Church, and to doubters within the 
Church, they declare with one voice, in those 
great lines of Meyer’s St. Paul: 


Whoso hath felt the spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou 
deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 
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Reduced 53 Lbs. 


in 9 Weeks 


Mrs. Bayliss 
Went From 191 
Lbs. to 138 With- 
out Hardship 


‘*T never dreamed you 
could do it, Mr. Wallace,” 
wrote this young matron of 
Philadelphia’s smart sub- 
urb. Wallace records 
brought a reduction of more 
than fifty pounds in a few 
weeks! But read her own 
story: 

‘*Here I am, back to 138 
Ibs. after my avoirdupois 
had hovered around the 
impossible two hundred 
mark! Your perfectly won- 
derful music movements— 
nothing else—did it. You 
have reduced my weight 
from 191 to 138, and light- 
ened my heart as no one 
can know who has not had 
activities and enjoyments 
curtailed for years—and 
suddenly restored. 

“Thanks to Wallace, I 
can now wear the styles 
I want to. Because I once 
laughed at the idea of 
‘getting thin to music’ I 
offer in humble apology, 
this letter, my photograph 
and permission to publish 
them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jessica Penrose Bayliss,” 

Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Lesson 





It’s so easy to make your figure what it should be, 


and keep it that way—if you let Wallace show you 
how. Scores have done what Mrs. Bayliss did, some 
took off 60, 70, even 80 lbs. If only twelve or fifteen 
pounds too heavy, there is still less excuse for not 
looking and feeling your best. 


Wallace reducing records reduce naturally. No 


fasting, fatiguing methods to leave you with that “‘re- 
duced”’ look. Why not try this remarkable method 
—free? You'll feel better, look better, and lose weight. 
Unless you do, go no further, nor pay Wallace a 
penny. Can any woman suffering from overweight 
decline such an invitation? Use this coupon: 





Name 


WALLACE (351) 


630 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for free 


trial the original Wallace Reducing Record. 





Address a — 











Corns 





©B&B1924 


Don’t risk blood poisoning by paring a 
corn. Apply Blue-jay, the scientific corn 
ender. The pain will vanish instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes out. 
Get Blue-jay today at your druggist’s. 





Blue-jay 

















OBLES 


STAN DARD 





POLISH 


Used by particular people for 20 years 
on pianos— furniture — automobiles. 
Write us for the name of nearest Dealer 
or send $1.50 for a quart bottle which 
will be delivered, charges prepaid, any- 
where in U.S. A. Sold on a guaranty 
of satisfaction or refund of money. 


Noble Piano Co., Dept. 14—Detroit, Mich. 
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FOOD and NOURISHMENT 
are two very different things - 


“Access to abundance of food does 
not necessarily protect from the 
effects of food deficiency.” 

—Jl. Amer. Med. Ass’n 


“We now know definitely that the 
regular diet of a large portion of 
the people in the United States is 
falling short of maintaining satis- 
factory nutrition.” 

—American Home Diet 


“It is the food digested, not the 
foodswallowed,that really counts.” 
—Food Facts 


One of the most important means, 
not only of building up the body, 
but of preventing deterioration of 
the body in disease, is through 
proper nutrition. 


If you want to keep on patching 
your (human) house, keep on eat- 
ing the wrong things. If you want 
to get and keep your house in 
order, eat food your body can 
digest. 


Eat “what you want to eat” but 
see that the food you do eat is such 
that your body can turn it into 
nourishment. 


In Grape-Nuts is nourishment you 
need, in the form your body can 
digest. 


“The proper starting of the diges- 
tive process ... is conditioned by 
the satisfactions of the palate, and 
the consequent flow of the first 
digestive fluids.” 


— Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, 
Fear and Rage 


“After diet comes the mastication. 
Every organ of the body is im- 
proved by use, and proper chew- 
ing of hard, resistant foods gives 
the mouth the exercise it needs to 
help make it self-cleansing, and to 
keep it healthy and normal.” 


—Bulletin issued by the Dept. of Public 
Health, Mass. 


Don’t take away from any one 
organ the legitimate work it should 
do. Don’t baby it, but don’t over- 
load it. 


Grape-Nuts is in a form that 
makes you chew. This makes your 
mouth do its work which, if it 
doesn’t do, your stomach must do 
in addition to its own. 


e. 





Food is what you eat - 


\ Nourishment is what your body 
gets out of it- what it digests 


Your table can groan under food 
\ and yet you can still suffer from 


mal-nutrition 


Almost one-half of all the food we consume 
as a nation comes from the grains. 


Nearly three-fourths of the carbohydrates 
(starches and sugars) are produced in the 
grains, and the carbohydrates are your 
Sreatest source of strength and vitality 
—your power to do work. 


Yet even with this great consumption of 
grains or cereals, even with our tables loaded 
with every kind of food, one out of three of 
the American people suffers from some form 
of malnutrition. 


Headaches, anemia, decayed teeth, faulty 
elimination, dyspepsia—these are a few of 
the ills that doctors, dentists and the biological 
chemists are more and more tracing to the 
door of malnutrition. 


With our nation so rich in foodstuffs, how 
can this condition persist? Why? 


Because of the way we live nowadays, these 
authorities say, many of us are making our 
bodies attempt to digest foods by brute force, 
and our digestive organs rebel. Then follow 
lassitude, disability, and a train of ills. 


To avoid malnutrition, to properly nourish your body, you must not only 


eat the right food, but your food must be in a form your body can 
easily digest and transform into strength and vitality 


In Grape-Nuts is nourishment you need in the form 
your body can digest. 


Unless the carbohydrates your system needs are 
properly prepared they are hard for your body to take 
care of. They may become a burden and their great 
nourishment-value lost. 


In Grape-Nuts they are dextrinized, that is, they 
are broken down into a form the body readily digests 
and turns into vigorous health and strength. 


This delicious food is made from pure wheat and 
malted barley, slow-baked by a special process that 
transforms the carbohydrates so that the body readily 
utilizes them. 

All the nutriment of the grains is retained—includ- 
ing the precious mineral salts which science is each 
day setting more and more store by. 


In a form which you must chew 


You can’t help chewing Grape-Nuts. There is no 
escape. The crisp, brown kernels force you to chew. 
Not like something that is tough, which, if you don’t 
remember, you will unconsciously swallow. You chew 
Grape-Nuts because you want to and enjoy it. 

This good hard chewing gives the necessary exercise 
to teeth and gums and /t is the first step to digestion. 

With Grape-Nuts digestion starts in the mouth— 
where it should start. 

Most people like Grape-Nuts best with cream or 
milk poured at the side of the saucer so as to retain 
to the full the crispness and flavor of the grains. 


Tomorrow for breakfast eat Grape-Nuts. Eat it 
every day and at the end of the first week see how 
much better you feel. All grocers have it. All restau- 
rants serve it in individual packages of a single portion. 
The Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 










Serve with cream or 
milk and pour at side” 
of saucer to retain to 
the full the crispness 
and flavor of the 
grains. 


May, 
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elealism’s Place in the Political Sun 


(Continued from Page 37) 


and none would have felt more keenly than 
he the taunt about the “crown prince.” 
But that is a trivial matter, mentioned first 
to get it out of the way. Mr. Wilson, accord- 
ing to his friends, would rule out McAdoo on 
three major counts—oil, soldier bonus and 
evasion of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Wilson was incensed when his son-in- 
law, after months of side-stepping the issue, 
finally declared himself for the bonus. The 
fact that Mr. McAdoo as a lawyer had ac- 
cepted big fees from the oil interests was not 
revealed until a day or two before Mr. Wil- 
son’s death, so he never knew about it. 

After Mr. Wilson’s retirement from the 
White House he made a brief attempt to 
practice law in partnership with his ex- 
secretary of state, Bainbridge Colby. One 
day before this experiment was abandoned 
Mrs. Wilson said to a group of women who 
were entertaining her: “Mr. Wilson’s ex- 
perience at practicing law is absurd or tragic, 
according to the way you look at it. He finds 
it necessary to reject nearly every case that 
is offered to him because it concerns directly 
or indirectly the government business with 
which he has been concerned as President. 
Now, the latest incident is the case of an 
exorbitant fee offered by some oil company 
which wants to deal with the Government.” 

Facts supplementing that story, and com- 
ing from a source as authentic as Mrs. Wilson 
herself, are to the effect that the proposed fee 
was two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and that it was offered by the Sinclair Oil 
concern, the identity of which was not appar- 
ent when the preliminary negotiations were 
begun. When Mr. Wilson learned the real 
source of the offer, he was furious. “They 
know,” he exclaimed, “that I have not prac- 
ticed law for years. They are not trying to 
hire legal ability. They are trying to buy the 
influence and the name of a man who has held 
public office. They could not buy it with 
millions.” 

There was, incidentally, a touch of appar- 
ent disloyalty and ingratitude on the part of 
Mr. McAdoo in becoming the lawyer for 
Doheny. Doheny had been one of the largest 
contributors to the oil fund raised in New 
York to combat President Wilson’s Mexican 
policy. I asked Mr. McAdoo if he had not 
considered that as a factor in determining his 
own later relations with Doheny. “TI never 
heard of any such fund,” exclaimed Mr. 
McAdoo somewhat angrily. Everybody else 
who knew anything about oil and politics 
had heard of it. 


The Wilson Standard 


UT the chief mark against Mr. McAdoo on 

the Wilson slate was Mr. McAdoo’s lack 
of courage and lack of loyalty in the cause 
of the League. Mr. McAdoo has been one 
of the several conspicuous Democrats hoping 
for future leadership in their party who have 
been afraid to stand by the League. Some of 
them, like Senator Reed, of Missouri, have 
openly fought it from the beginning. Mr. 
McAdoo has feared that it would be unpopu- 
lar and so side-stepped and evaded it. If 
there had been any doubt about this it was 
dispelled at the McAdoo hippodrome meet- 
ing in Chicago on February eighteenth, 
called by his personal backers to offset the 
effect of the Senate Oil Committee’s discovery 
concerning the money paid to McAdoo by 
Doheny. At that meeting Mr. McAdoo 
enumerated to his admirers the ten points on 
which he was going to make the fight for the 
presidential nomination. It was his personal 
platform, and there was not the slightest 
reference in it to the League of Nations. So 
if the Wilson idealists win at the Democratic 
Convention Mr. McAdoo will not be the 
candidate. 

One way of indicating what Mr. Wilson 
thought of disloyalty to the League is by 
showing how grateful he was to the men who 
had had the courage to stand by it—ex- 
Governor Cox, for example. One of the inti- 
mate friends whom I questioned as to 
Mr. Wilson’s attitude in these matters was 
Admiral Grayson. “I don’t know what 
Mr. Wilson would have done,” replied the 
Admiral; “but he surely was grateful to the 
men who stood by the League. You should 
see a letter he wrote to Cox.” 


In this letter Mr. Wilson thanked Cox 
“from the bottom of his heart” for his 
steadfast advocacy of the League of Nations. 

Josephus Daniels has shown the same cour- 
age and loyalty, and Mr. Wilson was very 
fond of him. Furthermore, Mr. Daniels is 
one hundred per cent sound on the question 
of enforcing prohibition, an issue which has 
become acute since the Wilson Administra- 
tion ended. From its very character it must 
be included henceforth in any program of 
the idealists. It is the domestic politics ac- 
companiment to the international question 
of the League. And the idealists realize that 
they would be inconsistent in preaching 
morality and humanity in our dealings with 
other nations while ignoring the sacredness of 
our own laws and Constitution. 

Fortunately the few men from whom an 
out-and-out League candidate could be se- 
lected are also right on the other issue. 
Carter Glass is bone dry. 


Senator Glass Stands the Test 


HERE is no abler or more loyal advocate 

of the League than ex-Ambassador Davis. 
But ever since he has been talked about in 
connection with the presidency, objection has 
been made on the ground of expediency to 
the fact that he is counsel for J. P. Morgan 
& Company. Mr. Davis is also counsel in 
international matters for the Standard Oil 
Company. He succeeded John Bassett Moore 
in that capacity when he returned from the 
American Embassy at London and Mr. Moore 
went to The Hague to be a judge of the World 
Court. The writer’s authority for the state- 
ment that he is counsel for the oil company 
is Mr. Davis himself. “ Yes,’’ he replied, “TI 
am counsel for the Standard Oil Company. I 
know, of course, why you ask and I’d like to 
add that there is no honor that could come to 
me which I would accept at the cost of sur- 
rendering my self-respect, as I would have 
to do in surrendering my professional and 
ethical rights as a lawyer to choose my own 
clients.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Davis was retained 
not for political influence, but because he was 
one of a very small group of great interna- 
tional lawyers in America. It is one of the 
ironies of United States politics that because 
of the conduct of a man like Fall, a man like 
Davis must suffer. Charles E. Hughes would 
be in the same plight, with the public temper 
as it now is, should he again happen to be a 
presidential candidate, because he, too, has 
been counsel for the oil interests. It was in 
the interval between his resignation from.the 
Supreme Court bench and his entering 
the Harding cabinet. He appeared before the 
Federal Trade Commission in behalf of the 
Standard and Magnolia oil companies in 
litigation growing out of the Clayton Act. 

Newton D. Baker and David F. Houston, 
both of the Wilson cabinets, were highly 
thought of by their former White House 
chief. But Mr. Baker has become a railroad 
director and has said things in favor of the 
open shop which have aroused the enmity of 
organized labor. Mr. Houston is more un- 
popular than ever Mr. Wilson himself was 
with the professional organization politicians, 
and these men cannot be too much ignored, 
even by idealists, when it comes to making 
nominations. 

To go back to the source of all this com- 
ment, the intimate friends of Mr. Wilson 
himself, the best guess as to which man Mr. 
Wilson would select to carry on the fight for 
the League centers on Senator Carter Glass. 
There is no paid organization working for 
him. There is no movement in his behalf in 
the sense that there isa McAdoo or a Hiram 
Johnson movement. But the sort of men and 
women and some of the same individuals who 
brought about the nomination of Wilson at 
Baltimore in 1912 now hope that the same 
thing may be done for Senator Glass next 
month in New York. 

The friendship between Mr. Wilson and 
Senator Glass began in 1912, soon after the 
former’s election to the presidency. It rip- 
ened into one of those few but splendid 
intimacies of the White House, and the last 
address which the ex-President ever heard 


(Continued on Page 206) 








Ask for it by name 
Nazareth originated the taped, knit waist 
for children 38 years ago, later Nazareth 
produced taped union suits and then in- 
fants’ wrappers to meet the wishes of many 
mothers. 
Nazareth light weight styles for Summer “~~ga 


wear are made of a fine, knitted, ab- 
sorbent fabric which helps perspiration 
to evaporate quickly. This assures 
dry, cool, comfortable underwear. All 
seams are flat—no ridges. 
Every genuine Nazareth garment : 
bears the Nazareth label in red—look 
for it—get what you pay for. Superior 
service in wearing is the result of 
Nazareth superior quality and work- 
manship. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for catalog and 
give your dealer’s name. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 






















for Men 
for Women 


for Children 
FORWEAR/ 


OY-WEAR is hosiery’s 
acid test—and since 
Buster Brown Hosiery has 
for twenty years main- 
tained its leadership for 
boy-wear it must be good 
for adult wear! 





FOR INTRODUCTORY 
PURPOSES ONLY: A 
good old-fashioned knitted 
doll, in lovely colors, ready 
to stand a lot of loving. We 
will send one for soc (coin 
or stamps). Usually sells for 
a much higher price. No 
more than two to a family. 


Buy Buster Brown Hosiery 
at your retailer’s for the 
entire family. 


BUSTER BROWN” 
HOSIERY .*3¢ 


Boston, Mass. 


¢ 
y’. lLenclose. 





Amory, Browne 4 Co. 
BOSTON 


/” Please send 
NEW YORK /” of the Buster Brown Dolls. 
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Powder or Liquid 
Kills Roaches Quickly 


pes people call them waterbugs. By any name they are one of the nastiest, 
dirtiest and most dangerous insect pests. To kill them, blow Black FLac powder 
(using a powder. gun) under sinks, in closets, around drains, or wherever they 
appear. Or spray Biack F1ac liquid (with a 
sprayer) in the same places. 


Powder (3 sizes) 


15c, 40c, 75c. Liquid (4 sizes) 


25c, 45c, 85c, 


paseee pa oR For forty years BLacx Frac powder has been proving $3.00. Eacepewest 
dae counaules its efficiency in killing roaches, bedbugs, flies, fleas, ants, Fumio 


mosquitoes, moths; and lice on animals, birds or plants. 
Now the same efficiency is obtainable in Black Frac 
liquid. For fleas on dogs and cats and lice on cage birds 
and plants use BLack FLac powder. 

Red-and-yellow packages bearing the BLack FLac 
trade-mark characterize genuine BLAcK Frac. Look for 
them at druggists’, department stores, groceries and hard- 
ware dealers’. Or sent direct by mail on receipt of price. 
BLACK FLAG, Smallwood & Eagle Sts., Battimore, Mb. 
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Do Your Feet Feel Like 
XA 


am 
Iwenty or Sixty: 
T’S a matter of feeling, not of years. Most often it is merely the 
difference between harsh, abusive shoes and gentle, supporting, 
easy shoes. No need to sacrifice good appearance. Martha Wash- 
ington Shoes bestow both foot ease and trim, stylish shapeliness. 
Soft, fine leather gives your feet correct support and welcome freedom 
—easy, yielding soles impart youthful buoyancy to step and carriage. 
They keep feet young, active and eager. Through and through 
they are quality shoes. In styles for dress, for street, and 
for household footsteps. Insist on seeing the name 
“MarthaWashington” on the sole or inside the shoe. 
Write for free bookle-—‘‘ For the Sake of Happy Feet’’ 
F. MAYER BOOT AND SHOE CoO., Milwaukee 


@Martha Washington 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 
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was that delivered by Senator Glass in front 
of the Wilson home last Armistice Day—an 
appeal for the League and a salutation to its 
stricken founder. 

But long before the League was thought of, 
before the World War began, Mr. Glass 
qualified as a man whose judgment was relied 
upon by Mr. Wilson in big affairs. As chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, Mr. Glass was one of a small 
group of men who framed the currency bill 
afterward known as the Federal Reserve Act. 
He went to Mr. Wilson with the tentative 
draft of such a measure before the President’s 
first inauguration, and that was the begin- 
ning of their association. It was this same 
Federal Reserve Act which, in the opinion of 
both Republicans and Democrats, enabled 
the United States to go through the war and 
the period thereafter without military or 
financial disaster. In other words, it enabled 
America to win the war. 

Five years later Mr. Glass was called into 
the Wilson cabinet as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to succeed Mr. McAdoo. In 1920 Mr. 
Glass framed the League of Nations plank in 
a Virginia state convention. Mr. Wilson 
read it and said that he would like to see the 
same plank in the national Democratic 
platform of that year. The one request that 
the President made of the convention in San 
Francisco was that Senator Glass should be 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions in 
charge of the platform. That was granted, 
and the Virginia plank was repeated as the 
political faith of the whole party concerning 
the League. It will be repeated again next 
month, if the idealists win at the New York 
convention. 


cA Salutation to the League’s Founder 


OTH the essence of the plank and the 
spirit of those who are going into the con- 
vention this year to fight for the League first, 
last and all the time, are best shown by the 
very brief address which Mr. Glass made to 
Wilson last Armistice Day. The senator said: 


I need not tell you, Mr. Wilson, what a happy 
privilege it is to make the salutation of this great 
throng of your friends and fellow citizens. You 
will readily understand that we were prompted 
in large measure to come here by the genuine 
affection we feel for you, and by our admiration 
of your achievements as President of the United 
States and Commander-in-Chief of the Nation’s 
forces in the supremest crisis of its existence. 
But above and beyond this we are here to re- 
new our faith and to signify the unabated loy- 
alty of millions of Americans to that immutable 
cause which you, more than any other man on 
earth, so impressively personify. 

To you, sir, it must 
be a source of infinite 
satisfaction to observe 
in each recurring an- 
niversary of Armistice 
Day that the American 
people of all persua- 
sions are coming more 
and more to realize 
what a shocking mis- 
take it was to have 
permitted a conspiracy 
of racial animosities 
and selfish politics to 
cheat this nation of 
honorable _ participa- 
tion in that permanent 
guaranty of peace for 
which our boys died 
and the country sac- 
rificed. 

A great ideal, di- 
vinely inspired, some- 
times finds its surest 
test in contrasts and 
has its feasibility 
quickly determined 
by events. So, if the 
League of Nations as 
you conceived it, has 
done well without the 
aid or countenance of 
this powerful republic, 
of what inestimable 
value to civilization it 
would have been in those fateful years, had we 
not withheld our sympathy and deserted our 
allies of the Great War! 

If a nation could be drawn back from the 
brink of despair, as in the case of Austria; if 
provocations to war could again and again be 
composed between other nations; if codpera- 
tion in problems of gravest concern to the human 





race could be secured by the League, despite our 
forbidding policy of isolation, what might have 
been accomplished had America given heed to 
your wise counsel, and taken the imposing place 
which still awaits her coming! 

But we are beginning to see the dawn. Even 
acquisitive materialism is following in the kindly 
light of spiritual leading, and isolation today js 
bitterly accused of our diminishing commerce 
and menacing surplus. Soon we shall be com- 
pelled to put aside the covert and feeble civilj- 
ties of an “unofficial observer” and to reveal 
our identity as a nation which means openly to 
take its part and give direction to things that 
involvethesecurity and happinessofallmankind, 

It is vastly more important to help reconcile 
a world estranged than it is to sit longer in ab- 
ject dread of those who rejoice in the guilty 
appellation of “‘irreconcilables.” Plain people 
increasingly appreciate this; and soon we shall 
come to celebrate November eleventh in a spirit 
of triumph and not in a mood of remonstrance. 
We shall come, Mr. Wilson, to acclaim Armistice 
Day as the prelude, if not the exact beginning, of 
an era which will mark the nearest approach in 
the centuries to the Christian aspiration of 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” And 
then, sir, as an incident inseparable from this 
ceremonial occasion, we will stand uncovered 
before him to whom, through the goodness of 
God, will belong the most enduring honor. 


How Big are Big Men ? 


R. WILSON was deeply touched by this 
speech of Senator Glass and wrote him 
that he considered it a literary gem irrespec- 
tive of the sentiments it embodied. 
Although Senator Glass is not in oil and does 
not lack courage and loyalty in the matter of 
the League, has not offended labor and has 
won the esteem of the business men of the 
country by his record as Secretary of the 
Treasury and his part in the Federal Reserve 
legislation, there are nevertheless objections 
to him asa presidential candidate to be heard 
about Washington—three objections. They 
are that he is a Virginian, that he is short of 
stature and that he might have difficulty in 
making a speech on some subjects because of 
his. vn sentiment and emotions. His friends 
are trying their best to answer these objec- 
tions. Admitting that he is a Virginian, they 
call attention to the fact that the Civil War 
was finished sixty years ago, that North and 
South have fought together in two wars since 
then, that at the fiftieth anniversary of Gettys- 
burg the veterans in blue stood at the same 
old bloody angle with outstretched arms to 
help the veterans in gray over the stone wall 
at the end of their tramp across the field of 
Pickett’s Charge. So, they ask, if the old sol- 
diers can forgive, why can’t the politicians? 
Also Woodrow Wilson was born in Virginia. 
William G. McAdoo was born in Georgia. 
Senator Glass was 
telling a friend about 
an act of heroism of 
one of his two soldier 
sons in France. “He 
made hard work of it; 
his voice choked and 
his eyes filled,’’ said 
the friend. ‘‘No 
doubt he would have 
difficulty in making 
a speech at a meeting 
in memory of Wood- 
row Wilson. But I 
can’t see that that 
impairs his under- 
standing of the 
country’s financial 
system, which is one 
of the chief things 
a President should 
know about.” 
“Wouldn’t Glass 
be too short to make 
a good physical 
showing in a cam- 
paign?” somebody 
asked Colonel House. 
“That reminds me 
of an incident in 
Paris,” replied the 
colonel. “There was a conference of Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando, Marshal Foch 
and myself. At the end of the session we all 
happened to get up from the table at the same 
time. It was discovered that I was the tallest 
man in the room. And I am just about as 
short as Glass.” CVA. 3. 
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by CURTIS 


This illustration conveys but an 
inadequate idea of the beautiful 
effect of Curtis Woodwork. Full 
realization of this effect is possible 
only when you see the woodwork 
itself installed in the home. Some 
of the Curtis products shown on 
this page are: 

Stairs C-900 

Corner China Closet C-700 
Paneled Wainscoting C-640 
Interior Door C-302 

Entrance C-111 

French Doors C-320 

Dining Alcove C-742 


The Curtis line is so complete 
that it would be a prudent precau- 
tion to look for what you want in 
a Curtis product before ordering 
it made up “special.” 


Curtis Service is available to 
home builders everywhere. Our 
plants are conveniently located to 
serve you adequately — your dealer, 
your contractor and your architect. 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated 
Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 
Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kans. 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 


“When We Mean to Build— 


we first survey the plot, then draw the 
model; and when we see the figure of 
the house, then must we rate the cost.’”’—King Henry IV. 


Today’s greatest problem for the 
home builder is that of making his 
building fund purchase the utmost 
in values... The cost must cover the 
features that will make the completed 
house a thoroughly satisfactory home 
for the entire family —a home with- 
out regrets for “things that might 
have been,” but were reluctantly 
relinquished in the planning for 


lack of funds. 


Curtis-Equipped Homes Satisfy 


Curtis Woodwork throughout the 
home delivers even more than you 
expect in the effect it produces 
when installed. The effect is made 
possible by the genius of some of 
America’s most eminent architects. 
The economy of Curtis Woodwork 
is made possible by the production 


of these master designs in great 
quantities. 


Use Curtis Throughout 


Make sure of uniformly high quality 
by assuring yourself that the Curtis 
trademark appears on your doors, 
windows, stairways, bookcases, man- 
tels, china closets, ironing boards, 
kitchen dressers, entrances, dining 
alcoves, and other built-in conven- 
iences and refinements. 


The Curtis dealer near you gladly 
will aid in planning your new or re- 
modeled home. He will procure for 
you, without cost, beautifully illus- 
trated Curtis booklets and plan 
books . . . Or write us direct, telling 
what you have in mind, so we can 
send you exactly the information 
you need. 


Dining Alcove C-742 














The Curtis dealer in your community can 

secure these books free if you present this 

coupon. 

The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
235 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Enclosed find ($ ). Please send me Plan 


Book on 
0 Bungalows O 1% and 2-story houses 
O 5 room 0 6 room 0 7 room 


0 8 room houses 
po ng books desired and enclose $1 for 
each. 
I would like copies of your free booklets 
showing 

O Permanent Furniture 

0D Interior Doors and Trim 
Check the ones desired. 


























We cannot legally prevent imitators Curtis Woodwork is sold by retail lum- Name 
Sales offices in from copying our ——— and Gosigus. 18 66 bermen coat of the Rockies. The plane 
— . e law, however, does prevent others of the 5-6-7-8 room homes offered in the 

P ay ~~ New York ff, from using jour § trademark. Make eure coupon were designed by Trowbridge Add 
i that the work you buy—sash, ckerman, ew York architects. ress. 
timore, Md. doors, moldings or interior woodwork — These books include examples of Colo- 
: bears the C TIS trademark, shown nial, English, Western and Southern 
at the right. architecture. Ci 
«() ity lati 
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Write for our illustrated booklet. 

It explains why Chase VELMO, 

adds to the distinctive charm of 
. your enclosed car. 
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ELECT for the upholstery of your closedcar the same 





wy Mohair Velvet you insist upon for your finest furniture. 
A 4 : It costs more, but it is beautiful—and it outlasts the car itself. 
Es \ j You may now get genuine Chase VELMO upholstety in any | 
f od | : high-grade closed car. | 
f »2 L. C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, Boston 
f f ik NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO PHICAGO 
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The average man will give his life for his 
country. To whom do we pay the highest 
tribuic2 We bestow this on the man who 
sacri.ces his honor for his country, who per- 
jures himself, who swears false allegiance, 
who openly professes to hate the country he 
loves, whose life is a daily lie, who sacrifices 
what is most dear to noble minds, namely, 
truth and honesty; sacrifices them because 
he believes such self-abasement is 
necessary for his country’s wel- 
fare. I refer of course to the 
greatest of heroes—the spy. 

In Ibsen’s play, A Doll’s 
House, a wife commits 
forgery to save her hus- 

t band’s life. When the 

; truth comes out and he 

is threatened with dis- 
grace he curses her. 
She replies that she did 

it to save his life, and 
that she thought he 
would love her so for such 
a sacrifice that he would 
take the blame on_ himself. 
He, absorbed wholly in the conse- 
quences to his reputation, says that he 

would work for her, die for her; ‘‘ but you can’t 
expect a man to sacrifice his honor for a 
woman.” She answers, “ Millions of women 
have done it.” So they have, God have 
mercy on their passionate, uncalculating 
hearts! 

In Maeterlinck’s play, Sister Beatrice, 
which, be it remembered, deals with a 
medieval legend, a nun leaves her convent 
at the call of love. She returns broken by 
poverty and disgrace, but in her absence her 
E place among the sisters has been taken by 
3 the Holy Blessed Virgin. 

These three instances from three great 
writers are paradoxes. The word “ paradox” 
comes from two Greek words which mean 
“beyond belief.”” A paradox is not the literal 
truth, but contains a hidden truth that 
needs emphasis. Truth is dark and must be 
seen, if at all, through a magnifying glass. 
Paradoxes are to be taken not in the letter 
but in the spirit of their meaning. I ama 
professional teacher, and I know that if the 
teacher wishes his pupils to grasp an im- 
portant idea, the idea must receive emphasis. 

Socrates, Carlyle, Ibsen, Nietzsche, Mae- 
terlinck, Browning, Shaw, Chesterton adopted 
the method of teaching by paradox. The 
greatest Teacher in history used that method 
almost exclusively. No wonder his disciples 
' were amazed; which does not mean that 
they were astounded, but that they were 
confused, they were in a maze. Paradoxes 
ripen with time. What was puzzling to them 
is clearer to us. Hamlet says, “This was 
some time a paradox, but now the time gives 
it proof.” The teachings of Jesus were 
spoken in a concrete and paradoxical form, 
, hecause the truth they contained required 
tremendous overemphasis in order that it 
might finally sink into human hearts. It is 
to be taken in its spiritual significance, not 
in the letter. 


The Finest Word: Love 


SHORT time ago I was talking with a man 
{ \ who said that he had never seen a Chris- 
ian in his life. I told him I was sorry for his 
ack of experience because I was fortunate 
nough to be acquainted with many excellent 
en Christians. He replied, “Oh, I know plenty 
‘! church members; but I never saw a man 
actually turn his left cheek when smitten on 
the right.” I reminded him if that was his 
definition of Christianity, he must be pre- 
pared to follow it out in all details. Jesus 
said, “Whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain.” According to my 
iriend’s interpretation, you must go with 
him exactly two miles, for that is what Jesus 
; commanded. If you should go two miles and 
a quarter, or one mile and nine-tenths, you 
could not possibly be a Christian. If you said 
a word except Yea, Yea, Nay, Nay, you 

could never be a Christian. 
Christianity consists in a revolution of the 
| Spirit from selfishness to unselfishness. If a 
| drunken ruffian struck you on the right 


Sars 





cheek, you are not required to offer him an 
opportunity for his prowess on the left. The 
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The Law and the Gospel 


(Continued from Page 25) 


thing to do is to harbor no resentment, no, 
not even for a blow. Do not be vindictive. 
It might be necessary to overcome the 
ruffian by superior strength, but there must 
be no poison of malice, hatred or vengeance 
in the heart of a follower of Christ. Jesus 
used a supreme instance in order to empha- 
size what most needed emphasizing, the 
spirit of love. The natural impulse of hu- 
manity is to return evil for evil. 
Well, this natural impulse, like 
most natural impulses, is 
wrong; it must be overcome 
by the substitution of the 
spirit of love and sym- 
pathy. 
Two of the greatest 
words in the dictionary 
are Law and Duty. It 
was by putting those 
words first that the 
Romans became the 
foremost nation in an- 
tiquity, and the English 
built up the biggest empire 
in modern times. But fine as 
those words are, there is a finer— 
Love. This will eventually—many 
centuries hence—stop murderous rivalry be- 
tween nations, because it will destroy the 
cause of it. It will make all nations brothers. 

This idea was brought into the world by 
Jesus Christ, and it is the central, compelling 
motive power of his religion. When love is 
the mainspring of thought, life and conduct 
the moral law will not be broken. Paul knew 
that if he observed merely the rules of con- 
duct and good citizenship, even to the giving 
of his goods to feed the poor, and did not 
have sincere love in his heart, he would be 
no better than sounding brass. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the religion of Jesus Christ is a positive, not 
a negative religion. It consists not in ab- 
staining, but in doing. 


The Parable of the Prodigal 


HY isit that toso many normal, healthy 

young men and women virtue seems un- 
attractive? When we say that acertain young 
man is a very good young man, why do most 
people think he must be uninteresting? It is 
because the word is misunderstood by being 
falsely presented. Virtue is truly never nega- 
tive; but false teaching of religion and 
morality has had such currency that the 
normal person regards a very good young 
man or woman as a cipher. Furthermore, 
older people who preach virtue and religion 
are often extremely bad advertisements of 
both. The first effect of the Christian re- 
ligion on the individual should be to improve 
his manners; to make him kindly, sympa- 
thetic, considerate, generous and, above all, 
cheerful. Shrewd Samuel Butler said that 
the chief duty of a Christian was to be 
happy. If Christian people are stern, sour, 
forbidding, if they are kill-joys in every com- 
pany they enter, we may be sure they are 
counterfeit; they have not got the real thing. 
The inner light of the gospel should illumi- 
nate their whole nature; if they are repellent 
and overcritical, they are traitors. Too 
many church members are like Dickens’ 
Scrooge before Christmas; whereas Dickens 
meant, by showing the absolute change in his 
disposition, to indicate exactly what the true 
spirit of the Gospel can do for the hardest 
and most selfish heart. 

Jesus taught the true meaning of virtue 
not only in the Sermon on the Mount, but 
in those incomparable short stories called the 
parables. I read an author a few years ago 
who affected to despise Luke. Let us remem- 
ber that we owe solely to Luke the parable 
of the prodigal son, and if he had written 
nothing else, he would in that have out- 
classed all modern literature. And I believe 
this parable has been misunderstood. 

Many think it is a story of a man who had 
two sons, one good and one bad. In reality 
it is the story of a man who had two sons 
who were both bad, a sufficiently common ex- 
perience. Of the two, the younger turned out 
to be more virtuous than the elder. Many 
seem to think that the younger son alone got 
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Ypsilanti Reed and Fibre Furniture. 
is designed to fit admirably into 
every room in the house. Articles 


range from simple single pieces to 
elaborate suites of the finest mate- 
rials and workmanship. 


Ypsilanti Furniture is sold by more 
than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants. The names of those near 
you will be gladly sent on request. 











YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 





(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 

















In the Week-end Package you 
will also find four purse boxes of 
powder, including the famous Ar- 
mand Cold Cream Powder. There 
is a purse box of Cold Cream Rouge, 
tubes of Cold Cream and Vanishing 
Cream, and a cake of Armand Cold 
Cream Soap. These are all dressed 
in the attractive Armand fashion, 
pink and white checks, with the 
harmonizing blue thread. They 
always carry the silhouette head of 
the lovely Armand belle (Louis 
XVI period), a trade-mark you will 
learn to love. 


There is enough of each of these 
Armand aids to show you how 
simple Armand makes the posses- 
sion of a naturally charming com- 


plexion. Convenient for a week-end == ——e 
trip or a thoughtful touch for your 
guest-room. A remarkable value ARMAND—Des Moines A 
too! Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, including 
: the “Creed of Beauty.” 
No matter where purchased—if for any oie 
reason you are not entirely satisfied I enclose asc i stamps 
with an Armand product you may take 
it back and your money will be returned. _, | Name 
ARMAND—Des Moines ; 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada | Street — —_—— 
Florian et Armand, Paris | 
Florian and Armand, Ltd., London City fee PS Ga. OS 
! 
bee a 





to 





The price is 
WAY 25¢ 


RMAND has searched the 
wide world over for the 
secrets of Beauty and has 

discovered hidden treasures of 
happiness. With the Week- 
end Package comes the “‘Creed 
of Beauty’’—a little book that 
relates the romance of 
Armand’s achievements and 
tells you how to travel along 
the highway of happiness. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK : & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


Send for the Week-end Package to-day. Fill out the coupon and mail it at once 
Armand—Des Moines, or Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 
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rightens and Deauiifies 
O-Cedar adds new beauty and charm to every room in the home. 
With O-Cedar Polish—as in no other way—you so easily bring 
out all the wonderful grain, coloring and lovely finish of the fine 
wood surfaces in your furniture, woodwork and floors. 
Use O-Cedar in your weekly cleaning and your piano, furniture 
and woodwork will glow with a soft, rich, lustrous sheen. Apply 


it with O-Cedar Polish Mop to your floors and they will gleam 
anew like velvet. 


Remember, allO-Cedarproductsareguaranteed. Ask yourdealer. 
O-CEDAR CORP’N - Chicago 


Toronto - London - Paris 
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You can 


depend on RUMFORD! 


What do you look for in the cake that is served at your 

table? Appearance, flavor, texture, food value? You can ” 

have them all if you use the right ingredients. Cake is plain or rich accord- 
ing to the amount of butter and eggs used. Appearance depends on baking. 


Badly baked cakes may be disguised by ornamental frosting, but you cannot 
disguise flavor. Only with good materials, including good baking powder, can 
you have good flavor. Poor baking powder spoils other good ingredients. 
Why not use RUMFORD, the WHOLESOME BAK- 
ING POWDER upon which you can depend, which 
adds real food value to the other ingredients? 

Free Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking’”—a book of 


helpful suggestions and exact recipes that enable anyone to produce per- }f 
fect baked foods economically. Sent free. Address: 


RUMFORD COMPANY Dept. 22 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 
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his share of the property. Quite otherwise: 
“And he divided unto them his living.” 
Trust the older to be present when property 
was divided! The younger, being a creature 
of impulse, set out not to seek his fortune, 
but to spend it. It did not take him long. He 
was a low-lived, dissipated, sensual hound, 
and his friends departed simultaneously with 
his money. Then he came to himself—that is, 
he saw himself and his surroundings in their 
true proportions. He realized his degrada- 
tion and his folly. Instead of swaggering 
home, he decided to tell his father that he 
had sinned and knew it; that he had fairly 
received his share of the property and had 
thrown it away; that he had not the slightest 
right to demand any favors. But if his father 
could only hire him as a servant, so that he 
could work on the old place, he would be 
content. 

Having made up his mind to go home, he 
went. “But when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him.” He did not meet his 
father; his father met him. It was by no 
accident that this interview took place. The 
father knew well enough that some day the 
boy would return, and who can tell how 
many days and nights he had gone out to 
look for him? The father illustrates of course 
the active, searching, inquisitive, conquering 
love of God. We do not need to seek God; 
He is forever seeking us. The overwhelming 
delight of the father at the long-expected 
apparition of his returning son had in it no 
room for the slightest shade of resentment or 
even of reproof; it was as though the boy 
had come back from the grave. The young 
man tried to stammer out his confessions, 
his repentance, his unworthiness, his wish to 
be treated as a servant; but the father was 
not interested. His heart had room for only 
one thought—my son was dead, and is alive 
again! He was lost, and is found. And they 
began to be merry. 


The Meaning of the Story 


FTEN in church I have heard the Scrip- 

ture lesson here come to an end. But so 
far from this being the conclusion of the story, 
the most important part is to come. The 
elder son was in the field, probably hard at 
work. But observing something unusual 
going on at the house, he, too, drew near, 
perhaps only out of curiosity. He did not 
take the trouble to enter himself, but called 
one of the servants and demanded an ex- 
planation of the dance music that saluted 
his ears. The servant, in an ironical tone, 
taking sides with the oldest son against the 
whimsical old man, told him what had hap- 
pened. His respectability was shocked. He 
was wild with rage. ‘Therefore came his 
father out, and intreated him.” Always the 
father seeking the son, whether the son went 
astray through sensualityor through 
pride. Always the father seek- 
ing! 

The irate young legal- 
ist called attention to 
his own spotless life: 

I never broke any 

of your command- 
ments; I never did 
anything wrong. 
Yet you never got 
up a feast for me that 

I might make merry 
with my friends. Do you 
suppose he really had any? 

If the father had not been so flooded 
with joy he might have asked his oldest son 
some embarrassing questions. He might have 
asked him, What have you ever done that is 
good? You have indeed abstained from wan- 
dering and from bodily vices, but what have 
you done that is positively good? Whom 
have you helped? 

There is hope for the younger son. He will 
never go Wild again; he will never break his 
father’s heart. He has learned the difference 
between love at home and love from stran- 
gers. But there is literally no hope for that 
case-hardened, respectable, self-righteous 
formalist. The arrows of love cannot pierce 
his impenetrable armor. Of the two sons, 
both bad, the younger is really the more vir- 
tuous. If there is in truth such a thing as the 
unpardonable sin it is perhaps the sin of 













refusing affection toward a member of one’s 
own family. For if you love not your brother 
whom you have seen, how can you love God 
whom you have not seen? 

Suppose the father had greeted the 
younger son’s return with a cold negative: 
No, you had your chance; you asked for your 
share of the property and you got it, didn’t 
you? You went away, and now that your 
money is gone, you want to come home, 
Well, you can’t. Never darken my doors 
again. 

There are some strange-minded relicion- 
ists to whom such treatment would scem 
equitable. But I say that if the father had 
received his son in that manner he would 
have been a more sinful man than either of 
his children. 

It is a pity that this should be called the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. The word 
prodigal occurs nowhere in the Bible. This is 
a story that illustrates with perfect art and 
beauty the central truth of the Christian 
religion—Love. 


Where Religion Begins 


OR this is exactly where the Christian re- 

ligion is most needed. It applies its attack 
at the strongest point of the forces of hell. If 
anyone, on reading my interpretation of this 
story, should think that Christianity looks 
lightly on vice, I answer that the standards 
of Christianity are higher than the standards 
of respectability. Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 

When a man says that he does not need 
churches or ministers or religion or Christ, 
because he knows how to live decently with- 
out them, he shows an interesting incapacity 
to understand the meaning of Christianity. 
If a man says “I pay my debts, I deal hon- 
estly with all, I take good care of my wife 
and family, I return favors”—let it be em- 
phasized that Christianity assumes those 
things. Religion begins where respectability 
leaves off. Religion demands all that and 
more, much more. 

Love supplants duty because it gives a 
new and more fruitful motive. When the 
rich young man came to Jesus, he asked a 
question amusingly characteristic. ‘What 
good thing shall I do, that I may have 
eternal life?’’ You see he had everything in 
this life, and wanted the next also. Jesus 
told him to keep the commandments, and he 
asked, Which? Certain ones were specified, 
and the young man said, “But I have al- 
ways observed them.” Of course he had; 
that is why he was so rich. Everyone knows 
that to live righteously and soberly is the 
surest way to save money. Then Jesus told 
him that if he sought perfection he should go 
and sell all his property and give it to the 

poor; and he added, Come and 
follow me. 

It was the criminal Oscar 
Wilde, writing in 
prison, who pointed 
out the true signifi 
cance of the sug- 
gestion of Jesus. 
When he told the 
young man to sell 
his property and 
give it to the poor he 
was not thinking of the 
necessities of the poor; he 
was thinking of the young man, 
of his soul. Ordinarily it would be 
much better to administer wealth wisely than 
to give it allaway; but here was a case where 
a man loved his property so much that it got 
between him and God. His soul was in ter- 
rible danger, and a major operation was im- 

perative. 

The young man went away sorrowful, 
“for he had great possessions.”’ In his old 
age—for such a man is sure to live long—he 
must often have remembered this conversa- 
tion with the Teacher. 

The young man had always done his duty, 
but he did not know the meaning of love. 

Suppose you visited a sick friend, and the 
sufferer said “It is very kind of you to call,” 
and you answered “I came because it is my 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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and Labor 


Dish Washing, is the work most 
disliked by every housewife. It is 
made easy with the Utility Round 
Dish Drainer. This wonderful in- 
vention will save you many hours 
a week and lighten your work of 
“doing the dishes.”’ 

After washing, stack your dishes in 
the Utility Drainer and pour boil- 
ing hot water over them. This 
thoroughly rinses, sterilizes and 
dries the dishes. No dish towels 
needed. 


UTILITY ROUND DISH DRAINER 


is only one of a large line of Utility 
guaranteed Kitchen Wire Goods. Stop 
in today and ask your dealer for a 
Utility Round Dish Drainer. If he 
hasn’t it in stock he will secure one 
promptly for you. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














This gay sport hat costs less 
than an ordinary hat frame 


yo can quickly learn to make fascinating sport 

hats of Dennison crepe paper,in different styles 
and colors to match your summer clothes, They 
are so inexpensive (thirty to seventy-five cents) yet 
so effective! They are not hard to make and can be 
made moisture-proof, 

Wear them all summer. Go to your nearest 
Dennison dealer for materials and free instructions, 

FREE, anattractivebooklet telling you a!! about 
sport hats and how to make them. Write for it today 
to Department 31, Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass, 
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FE. Amart Voile Frock 698 


THIS is only one of the the 
many bargains which my 
semi-madeideanow patterns—no dress- 
: makes possible in the making lessons—no 
! newest summer frocks. experience required. 
They only require an Save by buying di- 
hour or so of your rect., My free books 
time tocomplete. No tell the entire story. 


= Write for them. 














ING’ Engraved ——— $10.50 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 
not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and service write 





us for latest samples and correct forms, 100 Engraved Visit- 





ing Cards $2.25. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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duty to visit the sick.” His temperature 
would rise; you might kill him. 

In love there is no place for calculation 
and measurement. Peter asked: How many 
times shall I forgive my brother? Seven? He 
thought there ought to be a limit. But Jesus 
answered: “Seventy times seven.” Any 
number. Don’t figure it out, don’t calculate. 

How much happier people would be in 
going to church if, instead of going reluc- 
tantly from a sense of duty or from the comic 
motive of setting an example, they went be- 
cause they really wanted to go, were glad to 
share in the prayers and songs, glad to listen 
to the sermon! The difference in motive 
would yield a difference in profit. 

True love is inexhaustible; it survives all 
injury and insult. 

The principle of love not only helps us to 
help others, it is the surest preservative. It 
keeps the heart fresh. What is more ugly 
than the face of a sour old woman? But love 
keeps the heart young and gives fragrance 
and radiance to age. A life filled with love 
will never be wholly unhappy. It keeps the 
mind from utter desolation. The commands 
of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount are 
meant even more for the welfare of the fol- 
lower than for the objects of his attention. 
When Jesus said “Love your enemies” he 
was not thinking of our enemies. He was 
thinking of our necessities; he was showing 
us the right way, the healthy way. Many 
have wondered at this ordinance, ‘‘ Love my 
enemies? Why, it is difficult often to love 
my friends. They are very trying.” 

If you should go to an enemy and say 
piously “I love you,” you would only in- 
furiate him. It is not for the sake of our 
enemies, but for our own spiritual health and 
peace of mind that we should love them. In 
matters that concern the body we do all we 
can to get rid of poison and infection; but 
in affairs of the spirit we hug to ourselves 
the poison of hatred, malice and revenge, 
which eventually will "destroy us and will in 
any case rob us of peace and cheerfulness. 
The moment we can substitute affection for 
hatred, that moment the poison departs. 
We are healthy and free. It is pure wisdom 
to harbor no resentment. 


Peace of Mind 


HRISTIANITY shifts emphasis. I have 

heard even church members say that you 
are a foolif anyone cheats you. That may be 
true; but the bigger fool is always the one 
who cheats. I dislike to see any crook praised 
for shrewdness, when he is really a fool. It is 
unpleasant to be cheated, but we can better 
afford to be cheated than to cheat. It is un- 
pleasant to be robbed, but it is better to be 
robbed than to rob someone else. I have no 
desire to be killed, but I had rather be killed 
than to go out and kill someone. There are 
some things we cannot afford to do. We can- 
not afford to pay for anything by losing 
peace of mind. 

Love is not a sickly, mushy, sentimental 
emotion; it takes a strong nature to love 
ardently and constantly. If love is a state of 
mind, an active principle of conduct, from 
which our speech and actions flow, then the 
religion of Jesus Christ appeals most of all 
to the wisest and strongest and most great- 
hearted men and women. 

Unaffected and unpretentious love is irre- 
sistible. Jesus was followed everywhere by 
crowds. The common people heard him 
gladly. Iremember Henry Drummond, who 
was a most effective speaker on Christianity, 
telling this story: A group of young men, 
Christian missionaries, decided to go into a 
non-Christian country, live together in a 
house in a certain town, and each engage in 
aseparate business. They decided they would 
never speak of their religion either in public 
or in conversation. They would simply try, 
so far as was possible, to live and conduct 
business on Christian principles. At the end 
of a year, their house was filled every evening 
by natives who came to inquire what it was 
they were trying to do, on what idea their 
lives were founded. 

“And I, if I beliftedup . 
all men unto me.” 


. will draw 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this New 
Testament series by Professor Phelps will appear in 
an early issue. 





A new mode in White Kid, White 
Fabric, Demi-Glazed Black and 
Brown Kid, and Patent Leather. 























RIGID FLEXIBLE 


Some shoes are rigid—and they are 
good shoes. Some are flexible—and 
they are good. Johansen Feeture 
ArchShoesareboth, and both ac- 
tions are required with every step! 





“How can pie Stylish Shoes 


have such comfort-? 


Because the Feeture Arch, concealed in the light, 
graceful sole e, flexes with every foot movement, 
yet holds rigid when the weight of the body is 
centered upon the arch. 

The Feeture-Fit Heel holds your heel snugly 


— never r slippin 
Write for fr 
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ree ookler, ‘Comfort plus Style,” 


and for nearest dealer’s name. 
JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO., St. Louis 
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smooth-running, extra 
large capacity. Made 
in single and double tub 
styles. 
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A This Mattress \ 
J! is built with |\5 
Nachman 
Spring 
Units 
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Furst Know “What's Inside” 


N buying mattresses, ““What’s Inside”’ is vital. 
Mattresses built with Nachman Spring Units 
are an achievement in luxurious comfort and last- 
ing service. You just seem to sink into them. The 
Nachman Spring Units are enveloped in thick 
layers of felted hair or cotton, never get out of 
place, creak, sag, buckle or break through, and 
never lose shape. Sanitary; ventilated; insulated 
against draughts. Insist on knowing “Wuart’s 
“Wuart Every Woman — [nsipe.” Look for the name “‘NacuMan” together 
Wants to Know. with the maker’s name on the label. Send for our 
YQ FREE book, “Steep Your Cares Away.” 


Nachman Spring Units 


Se © 1924 N.S. Co. _ Be 





Upholstered Furniture 
too is built with Nach- 
man Spring Units. 
Write for free book, 
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HE Boss OVEN is one of the greatest time and 

labor saving conveniences ever developed for the 
American housewife. It has revolutionized baking in 
more than 2,000,000 homes. 


The guaranteed, glass door makes all bakings visible. Does not 
overheat the kitchen—a great boon in warm weather and a con- 
venience the year ‘round. Bakes quickly without burning foods. 


RR 


Guaranteed To Bake Satisfactorily 
On All Good Oil and Gas Stoves 


There is a style and size to meet every requirement. The im- 
proved, crystal-white, porcelain top is most sanitary and easy to 
clean. See it at hardware, furniture and department stores. Insist 
upon getting the genuine stamped with the name—Boss OvEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Established 51 Years. 


THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR OVEN 








(an We Trust the Brewers? 
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only three years before the coming of prohi- 
bition. There were local option elections 
coming in many counties in Texas; it seemed 
that many of them might go dry, and the 
brewers spent thousands of dollars paying 
the poll tax of negroes and Mexicans so they 
could vote for saloons. Brewers outside the 
state who had branches in Texas sent in 
thousands of dollars to be used thus in buy- 
ing the votes of negroes, and some of those 
brewers, in and out of Texas, are now 
among the loudest shouters against cor- 
rupt prohibition officers. The seven Texas 
brewers pleaded guilty in court and paid 
fines aggregating $281,000, together with 
court costs of $8000, and their charters were 
revoked. 

I had also seen the records of the case in 
which the heads of one hundred breweries 
in Pennsylvania and officers of the United 
States Brewers’ Association were indicted 
in Pittsburgh a few years before prohibition 
by the Federal grand jury, which charged 
that they had raised and spent a fund of 
more than a million dollars to elect, by cor- 
rupt practices, a United States senator and 
representatives in Congress. The office of the 
United States Brewers’ Association in New 
York City was raided by Federal officers, its 
records seized, and the United States at- 
torney charged in court that those brewers 
had boasted of their ability to poison the ranks 
of labor through labor unions, to kill at one 
session of Congress two hundred bills unfa- 
vorable to their business, and to control 
elections in whole states. Fines aggregating 
$52,000 were imposed upon thirty-three of 
those brewers, the majority of whom have 
been caught making and selling illicit beer 
since prohibition came in. 

I had read the records of the sworn testi- 
mony taken by the United States Senate 
Judiciary Committee in 1918-19, one year 
before prohibition, in its investigation into 
the corrupt practices of brewers, and the 
system by which they controlled politics in 
whole states and planned to control the 
United States. It was shown that for years 
the United States Brewers’ Association 
raised a political slush fund of as high as one 
and a half million dollars a year by a tax of 
three cents a barrel on beer. 


Brewers Always in Politics 


HE brewers have always been in politics, 
and since prohibition they have been run- 
ning true to form in that respect, using all 
their influence to elect 
men to office who would 


preparing the public mind for a kindly recep- 
tion of the Quebec system; but I have been 
there and have investigated it thoroughly, 
and I know the beer tavern has all the evils of 
the saloon of other days. Throughout Que- 
bec are hundreds of restaurants where beer is 
supposed to be sold only with meals, but that 
restriction is evaded by serving what they 
call a “rubber sandwich” to the customer, 
and then he drinks all he wants; and when 
he goes out the sandwich goes back to the 
bar, to be served over and over again until 
it is worn out. 

With every desire to be fair, I am con- 
vinced that the brewers themselves, big and 
little, honest and otherwise, know that if Con- 
gress authorizes beer in this country it will 
be sold here in the way it is sold in Quebec. 


Just a Few of the Law Breakers 


LEARNED at the conference in Washing- 

ton that the brewers are not seriously ex- 
pecting wine to come back. Their rallying 
cry is “‘Light wine and beer, Now—the sa- 
loon, Never.” But the light-wine part of it is 
camouflage. They said to me: “ Wine with 
less than 8 per cent of alcohol turns to 
vinegar. Wine has from 8 to 15 per cent 
of alcohol. That, on the face of it, is an 
intoxicant, and if Congress authorized its 
sale the Supreme Court would knock it out 
as unconstitutional, in violation of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, which prohibits the 
manufacture, transportation and sale of an 
intoxicating beverage.” 

“Then why do you advocate it?” I asked 
a brewer. 

“Money for the campaign,” he replied. 
“We want-the support of the grape growers 
and wine makers of California and of Europe. 
A good deal of money is coming over from the 
wine countries of Europe to help in the fight 
against prohibition here. That’s the answer.” 

In Washington I learned from the records 
of the Federal prohibition commissioner 
that in the last two years 382 breweries had 
been reported for violations of the law; 152 
criminal informations against brewers had 
been submitted to the Department of Justice; 
42 brewers had been indicted; 192 cases 
against brewers had been prosecuted; 8&3 
brewers had entered pleas of guilty or had 
been convicted; the permits of 228 brewers 
had been denied or revoked; 542 brewers 
were making cereal beverages under permits. 

I looked through the records and saw that 
three officials of big breweries in Cincinnati 

had been convicted and 





flout and defy the Eight- 


sentenced to eighteen 
months in prison; in 











eenth Amendment. 
The Association, Op- 


Peru, Illinois, four brew 
ers had pleaded guilty 
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million, and its chief pur- 
pose, as stated initspros- 
pectus, is “to have in 
every congressional dis- 
trict enough members of 
the association to influ- 
ence nominations and 
elections, so we may de- 
feat prohibitionists and 
elect moderates to Con- 

gress who will modify — 
and eventually repeal 

the Volstead law and 
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had paid $100,000 in 
fines; in Anderson, In- 
diana, a brewer had 
pleaded guilty and ac- 
cepted a sentence of 
eighteen months in 
prison; in New Jersey 
breweries in Paterson, 
Elizabeth and Passaic 
had been indicted for 
conspiracy to flood New 
York City with high- 
powered beer; in San 








legalize the manufacture 
and sale of light wine 
and beer.” Brewers say they are not behind 
this association, but the proofs are positive 
that they are behind it. 

As I went around among the wet dele- 
gates at the Washington conference, and af- 
terward as I talked with brewers throughout 
the country and read the literature they are 
putting out, I learned that they are expecting, 
if they get 3 per cent beer, that it will be 
sold here in the way it is sold in Quebec. That 
is why they keep sending their publicity men 
to Quebec—to come back and applaud con- 
ditions there. Some brewers have issued 
pamphlets, and newspapers and magazines, 
favorable to the return of beer, have printed 
articles in praise of the Quebec system, all 


Francisco a brewer had 
been caught making al- 
cohol and shipping it up and down the Coast. 
In Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
Texas, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, in 
almost every state, brewers had been discov- 
ered making real beer. 

I took the train for Harrisburg and went 
to see Gifford Pinchot, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and he gave me the following state- 
ment in writing, so I would be sure to quote 
him correctly: 


When I became governor of Pennsylvania the 
Brewers’ Association, through its president, 
Hans Ridall, gave me its promise, which I made 
public with the assent of Mr. Ridall, that they 
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in magic weave of fleece and color 


Oriental rugs! Women for centuries have loved them— 
women who crave beauty for their homes—who long for the 
charm of well-covered floors. Yet how few, indeed, could 


afford them. 


Today, every home in America—however modest, can ca. goes 
own a genuine Masland. All the beauty of color, mystery of on the heat. 
design and incredible softness of texture that every woman 
loves, is there—and at only a fraction of the cost of an 


Oriental rug! 











Masland Rugs are a revolutionary development in rug 
making. Woven of selected, long-fibre wool, they are soft, 
deep-piled and seamless. 


Masland Rugs are distinguished by their precise outline of 
pattern and exquisite coloring. The dyes are the best that are 
made—clear, definite and as fast and lasting as those used by 
the Eastern weavers in the more costly Orientals. 


By the unique and exclusive Masland Method the colors go Stonin Hitine tai Clabees 
to the very heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. eo — 
izes rices 
Ask your local dealer to show you the new Masland 9% x12’ $47.00 
: ease “A 83” x 106" 44.50 
Rugs—a wide variety of designs in all color combinations and 36” x 63” 8.00 
popular sizes. If your dealer does not supply you, write to our 27” x 54” 4.80 


‘ & eatin in 
selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, Dep’t 9, Wholesale, New York. color combinccings of 


blues, taupes, tans, rose, etc. 
C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 


| meniininiisiaieiindibe, Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. 
Argonne Pattern No. 2755T. 


Sizegx12. $47. 





Also three smaller sizes. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 This design in four other 
different color effects. 
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(an We Trust the Brewers? 


(Continued from Page 212) 


would not violate the law during my term of 
office. This promise was given in reply to the 
question I asked Mr. Ridall whether I was to 
treat the brewers of the state as law-abiding citi- 
zens or as a band of criminals against whom I 
must take every precaution in my power. 

There is no question whatever that the brew- 
ers of Pennsylvania as a whole have been persist- 
ent violators of the law, and through the supplies 
of high-power beer which they have 
poured out over the state almost 
innumerable saloons have been 
persistent violators also. That 
there are a few honest brew- 
ers | have no doubt, but my 
experience indicates that 
the majority of them, in 
Pennsylvania at least, 
cannot be trusted to obey 
the law. 

In Harrisburg I , 
talked with Lynn G. 
Adams, superintendent of 
state police, who has 240 men under him. 
He said that when national prohibition began 
there were 196 breweries in Pennsylvania and 
90 per cent of them had been persistent 
violators of the law ever since. Eighty-nine 
breweries had been closed by the Govern- 
ment, and 107 were yet in operation last Jan- 
uary. Eight breweries in that state paid $224,- 
320 last year in penalties for law violations. 

“The public that learned to drink the 
old-time strong beer will not drink this new 
near beer, and a saloon that sold that alone 
would not make money enough to pay for 
the ice to keep it cool,” said Mr. Adams. 
“So the brewers put enough alcohol in it 
to give it a good kick and they get from 
eighteen to forty dollars a barrel for beer 
that costs them about six dollars to make. 
They make millions at it, and they bribe 
officials and courts and juries, and we find it 
hard to get convictions.” 

Through all the four years since the com- 
ing of prohibition, Chicago had been the 
wettest city in this country. More than 
thirty breweries in and around Chicago were 
making strong beer, and six thousand sa- 
loons in Chicago were selling it. The brew- 
ers everywhere and their forty organizations 
working against prohibition pointed to Chi- 
cago as one of their best examples and proofs 
that prohibition could not be enforced. The 
city elected William E. Dever as mayor, and 
soon after he took office a war broke out 
between the Spike O’Donnell gang and the 
Stevens gang of beer runners; they slew each 
other and left the bodies on the highway. 
After one of those battles, in which three of 
one gang were killed, the leader of that gang 
put this notice in a Chicago newspaper: 


Three of them shall pay. They shall pay in 
exactly the same way they have collected pay- 
ment, and the payment shall be death. 


This aroused the city at last. Judge M. L. 
McKinley, chief justice of the criminal court, 
asserted publicly that “Chicago’s beer war 
with its terrorism and crimes of violence 
must be stopped.” 


Chicago (leans House 


"THEN Mayor Dever stepped in, with six 

thousand policemen to help, and Edwin 
\. Olson, United States District Attorney, 
coéperating with him. Sitting in his office 
in Chicago’s city hall last February, Mayor 
Dever told me what they had done. “I 
hadn’t been in office three months,” he said, 
‘until I learned that Chicago was socially and 
politically in the grasp of the most evil and 
desperate gang of criminals that ever infested 
a city; criminals whose influence reathed 
into every stratum of society, who had cor- 
rupted state, county and municipal officers; 
criminals who had become so bold that not 
only did they transact their business on the 
public streets, but they shot one another 
down on the public streets. And all of that 
crime had its roots in the brewing and boot- 
legging business. I found that beer was 
sold for thirty to forty dollars a barrel more 
than it cost to make, and the bulk of this 
profit was used in corrupting public officials. 
I had to make a choice between this criminal 
gang and the interests trying to uplift the 
city. I made my choice. We have closed 
twenty-five breweries and more than five 


thousand saloons.” 






One would naturally suppose that Mil- 
waukee, the city made famous by beer, would 
have been hard hit by prohibition and the 
stoppage of its breweries. I was assured by 
representatives of the Milwaukee Journal 
that, contrary to popular belief, brewing 
was never the leading industry in that city. 
There were five other industries each of 

which did a larger business in value 

of output. 
The breweries have gradually 
gone into other businesses. 
The great group of build- 
ings of the Pabst brew- 
ery now houses twenty- 
four different factories, 
among them several 
large knitting mills and 

a cheese factory, and 

more people are em- 

ployed there than before. 
The big Schlitz brewery has been almost 
abandoned, and its owner has built a new 
factory and invested seven million dollars in 
the chocolate business, and it employs more 
workers than the brewery did. Fred Pabst, 
president of the old Pabst brewery, has been 
active in the movement to get Congress to 
legalize 3 per cent beer and light wine. 
When I called to see him he showed me a let- 
ter he had just written, which contained the 
following statement: 


We have conformed to the law in every in- 
stance. We manufactured near beer, which had 
a fair sale in the beginning. Now our traveling 
men have arather stereotyped report which they 
send us from many towns. It generally reads: 
“We are not able to do any business here because 
real beer is openly sold.’”’ Our sales are therefore 
not of sufficient volume to even pay overhead 
expense. Brewers who are violating the law are 
making more money in one month than they 
made in a year previous to the time when pro- 
hibition went into effect. 


“* The Same Old Flavor”? 


THOUGHT that was a good argument 

against giving brewers the right to make 3 
per cent beer. If they so persistently break 
the law now, the inference is that they could 
not be trusted to keep within the law then. 
I asked Mr. Pabst this question: ‘‘ You want 
Congress to give you a beer with 2.75 per 
cent of alcohol by weight, which is equal to 
3.45 per cent by volume, and is popularly 
known as 3 per cent beer. Wouldn’t that 
be an intoxicating beverage, and therefore 
prohibited by the Constitution?” 

“T could not drink enough of it to become 
drunk,”’ he answered. ‘No healthy man or 
woman could get drunk on it. Of course a 
man can eat so much bread or meat or pota- 
toes that he will become logy and drowsy; so, 
if he wanted to make a hog of himself, he 
might drink enough 3 per cent beer to become 
drowsy, but it is really nonintoxicating.”’ 

“The prohibitionists ask why you want it 
if it is nonintoxicating, for you already have 
the right to make nonintoxicating near beer. 
Why do you want to put 3 per cent of al- 
cohol into it?” I asked. 

“Tama brewer,” he replied. ““And I know, 
as do all brewers, that a good beer cannot be 
made with less than three per cent of alcohol. 
Near beer is flat, insipid, unsatisfying to the 
person who has drunk real beer. It must 
have at least 3 per cent of alcohol to give 
it snap and taste and relish, to give it a tang, 
as you call it.” 

“But,” I said, “the near beer made by all 
brewers now is advertised everywhere as 
being just as good as the beer before prohibi- 
tion. One ‘has the old-time taste, and every- 
thing.’ A brewer in St. Louis advertises his 
near beer as made by the ‘same old process’; 
it has the ‘same old flavor’ and the ‘same old 
value.’ The president of the United States 
Brewers’ Association advertises his product 
as being ‘as mellow and tasty as ever. Tests 
have shown its taste and body-building quali- 
ties to remain unchanged—and why not? 
The same high quality of malt and hops is 
used. It is still brewed and aged with the 
same infinite care. It is as good as ever.’ If 
these beers are ‘as good as ever,’ and if they 
have the ‘same old flavor’ and all the other 
alleged advantages of the old-fashioned beer, 
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Nights of Perfect Rest 


Let all of your family enjoy restful, refreshing sleep— 
equip each bed with an everlastingly comfortable 





Way Sa less Sprin 


‘NO SaQ / any way ”’ 


Quarter Century Guarantee not to sag, stretch or break—a guaran- 
tee made possible by patented “Way” features you can get in no other bedspring. 


You can only be sure of getting the genuine Way by 
looking for the red stripes on the frame. 


Write for interesting booklet ‘‘THE RESTFUL Way.” 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 


Branch factories in Chicago and Cleveland. 
warehouses at Pittsburg, Buffalo, Detroit, Seattle. 


Made and Sold in 


North Atlantic States by Burton-Dixie Corp., N. Y. 


In Canada by PARKHILL BEDDING CO., LTD., Winnipeg; 
THE DOMINION BEDSTEAD CO., LTD., Montreal and Toronto. 


Southern Distributors: The Belknap Hdwe. and Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.; Chittenden & Eastman Company, Bur- 


804 East Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Distributing 





lington, Iowa; Peck and Hills Furniture Co., Denver. 





Way Sagless Daybeds 


—the improved type—opens to 
a full size bed—equip with 
genuine Way Sagless Spring. 
on” for portfolio of designs. 
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If you’re proud of 
your dressmaking 
skill, you’ll get an ex- 
tra thrill of pleasure 
when you use F-A 
Quality Bias Fold 
Tape or Novelty Bias 
Binding. 

You turn corners per- 
fectly; bind and trim 
at one time; and give 
your sewing a finish- 
ing touch of style. 
There are so many 
patterns 
and 
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CUT OUT DOLL 
IN EVERY PACKAGE 


FascinatingCut Out Dolls in full 
colors, made photographically 
from real, live people. Each, 
with 4 beautiful costumes, offers 
newest style suggestions to 
mother and means loads of fun 
to the youngsters. One of the 
family in each 6 yard Package. 
Mother; big Sister of 16; cun- 
ning Betty, just 6; and Buddy, 
nearly 4 years old. 
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colors, all washable 
Linens, Cambrics 
and Percales, that 
ideas for trimming 
suggest themselves. 


F-A Quality Bias 
Fold Tape is cut on 
true bias, cross seams 
pressed open. In 6 
yard packages at pro- 
gressive stores, or 
sent direct. The 
“FLA Quality” trade 
mark assures satis- 
faction. 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON 
MEG. CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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What to serve with a Ham dinner > _ 


With the coming of the first spring vegetables—tender 
asparagus, crisp, crinkly lettuce and all the other joys of 
the garden—serve this tempting ham dinner! 


This menu has been especially prepared for you by the 
Armour Department of Food Economics, and the dishes are 
well balanced for flavor and food value. The ham, of course, 
is Armour’s Star—tender, fine-grained, delicately cured and 
aromatic with hickory smoke—truly “The Ham What Am.” 


Youcan buyawhole 7 A May Menu ‘Sj ways—Creamed Ham 
Star Ham economically, onToast; Ham Omelet; 
because there’s never Baked Star Ham Jellied Ham; Stuffed 
any waste. It may be Wieh Feneegore Hinge Eggs with Ham; Ham 
bakedwhole, orthe cen- ne nae Cutlets—scores of appe- 
terslices maybe broiled, pagetinesete tizing dishes. 
the butt baked and the |} yjropjssparagus Gas tees Beebia 
shank boiled with vege- : eo. shows“60 Waysto Serve 
tables. are a Ham.” It willbe mailed 

After serving the Hot Rolls to you if you simply 
baked ham, the remain- Cloverbloom Butter write Dept. of Food 
ing portions may be pre- Strawberry Shortcake Economics, Armourand 
paredinmanydelightful Coffee - Company, Chicago. 


TU71O 


“The HAM WHAT AM” 
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Now — Wa&ipped Ice-Cream! Something New 
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(Continued from Page 275) 


You know how smooth 
onupone cream is. So light 
an sia, so delicately 
smooth. Whipped ice-cream 
is made on the same prin- 
—- The only way to get 
whipped ice-cream is with 
the New Standard Triple- 
Action Freezer. Take this 
freezer along when you go 
camping. 


that the people want alcohol. If so, give it 
to them, in as mild a form as possible.” 
There has not been a Schlitz in the brew- 
ing business for many years. The brewery 
of that name was owned and operated by 
the Uehline family, of which Joseph Uehline 
is the head. I found him in his new choco- 


why do you all want to put alcohol into them? 
Isn’t it just because the people won’t buy 
nonalcoholic beer, and you want to put 
enough alcohol into it to give it a kick, so 
they will buy it?” 

“{ would not call 3 per cent of alcohol 
much of a kick. To be absolutely fair and 








open, I would say that such a beer would be 
mildly exhilarating, instead of intoxicating,” 
said Mr. Pabst. 

“All right then; but my dictionary defines 

the word ‘intoxicate’ to mean ‘To excite by 
strong drink,’ and it defines ‘exhilarate’ to 
mean ‘To excite to animation or hilarity.’ So 
it’s one and the same thing, intoxication, ex- 
hilaration or an alcoholic kick. You wouldn’t 
give 3 per cent beer to your child, would 
you?” 
“ “No, I would not,” he answered. “Many 
things that are practically harmless to adults, 
such as tea and coffee, are harmful to children. 
To say that I would not give beer to a child is 
no argument against its use by adults. Pure 
milk and water are for children. Light beer 
is good for grown-ups, if they are not molly- 
coddles and sissies. But I would not give ten 
cents to see beer come back unless the people 
want it and demand it. If beer is forced upon 
the people it will not stay.” 

“The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union charges that this 3 per cent beer 
would be sold at soda fountains and confec- 
tionery stores, to women and children?” I 
suggested. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. 
would be limited by law.” 

“Why not sell it at soda fountains if it is 
nonintoxicating? Near beer is sold there 
now. If it is nonintoxicating it would be as 
harmless as soda pop or ginger ale.” 

“There would be no pretense that this 
would not be an alcoholic drink,” Mr. Pabst 
replied. ‘There would be no camouflage 
about that. It would be sold only by li- 
censed dealers. The leading brewers would 
band together to see that the law was well 
observed.” 

“What do you say to the oft-repeated 
charge that the brewers want 3 per cent 
beer as an opening wedge for the return of 
the saloon?” I inquired. 

“Tt is absolutely not true. I know the 
sentiment of the best brewers, and we are 
opposed to the saloon and would fight its 
return more bitterly than even the prohi- 
bitionists would.” 


“* The Label of a Reputable Brewer” 


“FTXHE brewers of Quebec and British 

Columbia promised they would make 
only mild beer and sell it only in sealed pack- 
ages, but it was not long until they planted 
beer saloons every- 
where they could get 


“Tts sale 


late factory in Milwaukee, and he said: 

“Prohibition was not brought about by 
temperance fanatics or religious enthusi- 
asts, as many suppose. It was the saloon 
that brought on prohibition, and the brewery- 
owned saloon at that. When prohibition 
came I owned sixteen hundred saloons, scat- 
tered over all this country, and I know what 
I am talking about. There were too many 
breweries, too big a river of beer, too much 
competition; they had to have too many 
saloons to sell their product. In Milwaukee 
we had twenty-five hundred saloons, when 
two hundred and fifty would have been 
plenty. Brewers financed saloons and put 
ignorant foreigners in to run them. They 
invaded the residential districts, spread out 
into the country, sold in prohibited hours, 
kept open nights and Sundays, permitted 
gambling, sold to drunkards and minors, en- 
couraged drinking and were, gentrally speak- 
ing, a nuisance; and business men everywhere, 
small merchants, lawyers, doctors, craftsmen, 
farmers—they saw all that, and they are the 
men who voted out the saloon; and they are 
going to keep it out.” 


The (ost of a Boycott 


“T SAW it coming years before it arrived. 
My father, who preceded me as head of 
the Schlitz brewery, regarded whisky as death 
on wheels, and we were always opposed to 
the whisky saloon, but we had to sell whisky 
in our saloons because our competitors did. 
“But the bad saloon was not the only 
thing that brought on prohibition,” he con- 
tinued. ‘The brewers and liquor interests 
were linked together too much in dirty poli- 
tics. They became too dictatorial, and they 
began to oppress and coerce business men 
who were honestly opposed to them, and 
the American spirit of fair play rebelled at 
that.” 

He did not say so, but he was probably 
referring to the boycott by the United 
States Brewers’ Association and its allied 
interests, the details of which were laid bare 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee in 1919. 
If a business man opposed saloons the 
association applied the boycott against him. 
It sent to all brewers, saloon keepers, hotel 
men and all men and firms that made ma- 
terials used by brewers, saloons and hotels, 
notifying them when a man or firm was 
placed on the blacklist. It boycotted John 
Wanamaker because 
he said in his Sunday 





in, and things are as 
bad there as they ever 
were. Wouldn’t it be 
the same here? Would 
3 per cent beer stop 
bootlegging and the 
moonshine saloon?” 
“No, not altogether. 
There is a class of 
brewers and moon- 
hiners that can never 
be controlled. It’s no 
use talking flim-flam. 
here will always be 
moonshine and_ boot- 
leggers. Some will al- 
ways want whisky, 
and so long as there is 





school that he was go- 
ing to devote the bal- 
ance of his life to fight- 
ing the saloon. Whena 
brewer wrote to Wana- 
maker that his family 
would never buy from 
him again unless he 
retreated from that 
position Wanamaker 
replied: ‘‘My goods 
are for sale, but not 
my principles.” 

The Blackstone 
Hotel, in Chicago, was 
blacklisted because it 
obeyed the law and 
closed its bar on Sun- 








money in selling it, it eee 





day. Because H. J. 





will be sold. But I be- 
lieve that if the people 
could buy at their grocery stores a mild beer 
with only 3 per cent of alcohol, under 
the label of a reputable brewer, which they 
knew was absolutely pure, the great bulk of 
the people who now buy poison whisky or 
synthetic gin or a stuff called beer, or who 
brew wild and poisonous decoctions in their 
own homes, would quit taking those chances 
and would drink, instead, the pure labeled 
product with an honored name behind it. 
That would stop the great curse of brewing 
in the home. The law now is violated in 
millions of homes. It proves simply this, 


EE 


Heinz was president 
of the Pennsylvania 
Sunday School Association, which adopted a 
temperance resolution that recognized the 
blighting effect of the saloon, the United 
States Brewers’ Association notified brewers 
and saloon keepers and hotel men not to 
buy the products of his company. The 
Maryland Casualty Company was placed 
upon the unfair list, and many brewers can- 
celed their insurance with it, because its 
president acted as chairman of a temperance 
meeting. Two manufacturers of crockery in 
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1. Can rotates 
one direction. 
2. Dasher ro- 
tates another. 
. Spiral Dasher 
whips cream 
from bottom 





‘Let ME do it, Mother” 


HIPPED ice-cream is taking the country 


by storm. 
make, too. 


it stand 3 minutes. 














And no wonder! 
never tasted anything like it. So easy to 
Just pack the ice once in the large 
reserve ice-space of the New Standard pail. Let 


Then whip for 5. 

The New Standard is the all-metal, triple-action freezer 
that clamps to a table. No wrestling with a damp, wiggly 
tub. Side crank operates in natural position like phono- 
graph handle. Spiral dasher whips from the bottom UP. 
Only $1.75 at dealers’, or sent direct on receipt of price. 
(Slightly higher west of the Mississippi.) 


NEW STANDARD CORPORATION, MOUNT Joy, PA. 


New Standard 


Triple~Action Freezer 


Makes MARVELOUS Ice-Cream © 1924 


You just 











Write today, naming your 
| favorite store, for ‘* Bed- 
room Interiors’ (a book 
of decorative schemes) and 
samples of fabrics. No 
charge. 
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NOVELITE 


REC. Us PAT OFF 


SPREADS 


MARGRACE MILLS, IKE. 


A. W. BAYLIS CO., Selling Agents, Dept. A, 66-72 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 


SPREADS AND DRAPES IN HARMONY 


O the lovely Novelite Spreads of quaint design and 

lovely weave has been added a complete variety of 
harmonizing drapery fabrics, from sheer casement cloth 
to rich overdrapes. 
Novelite Spreads—light and easily washed—allow those 
frequent changes of linen so refreshing in summer. 
Rose, blue, gold, ecru, or white—all sizes and styles— 
$4.00 up for the spreads, from $1.00 per yard for the 
drapes. 


There are Novelite Spreads 
of lovely weaves you may 
embroider yourself. Send 
10c for book of colored 
designs and complete in- 
structions. 
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The Definite Mark of 
Pure Wool Quality 





For the Hope Chest — 


Symbol of a radiant future—stored with Love and Hope and 
Dreams. Add to its treasures of Beauty and Luxurious Comfort 
from the SEVENTEEN delightful colors and patterns available in 


KENWOOD woo. BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


There's a color and pattern that will just 
complete the decorative motif of any bed- 
room. Each Kenwood is designed to accord 
with the most modern thought in home 
decoration. 


and—Unusual durability. Ends bound with 
lustrous three-inch satin ribbon. SIZES: 72 
by 84 and 60 by 84. 


As a Gift for the Bride 


No gift could be more in accord with the 
daintiness of the trousseau and fittings of the 
new home than a pair of KENWOODS. 
For the Golden Wedding, Silver Wedding or 
the very first anniversary, they are equally 
welcome as evidence of your remembrance. 


Kenwoods Also Afford SIX 
Distinctive Advantages 


100 per cent pure, new, fleecy, long-fibre 
wool—Exceptional comfort, warmth and 
genre without burdensome weight— 

oven EXTRA wide and PRE-SHRUNK to 
hold shape and size when washed—Long, 
soft nap that does not wash away—Colors 
from the most permanent dyes obtainable, 


For Sale at Department and 
Drygoods Stores and Gift Shops 


Name of nearest dealer, and interesting booklet in color 
sent on request. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department L, Albany, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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OR over sixty years we have utilized 
all the talent, all the skill, all the ex- 
perience, and all the mechanical facili- 
ties that unlimited financial resources 
could command, to make ay 


Pepperell 


the very best woven, bleached, and fin- 
ished piece of SHEETING, forthe money, 
that the world has ever produced. BD 

The uniform excellence, light weight, great 
strength and soft texture of PEPPERELL Sheet- 
ing, Pillow Tubing, Sheets and Pillow Cases have 
made us the largest manufacturers of these goods, 
and cause them to be sold by nearly all retailers. 


If not found, refuse all substitutes, and write us for 
sample, and information as to where you can secure 
PEPPERELL products. It will certainly pay you to 
do this. 


PEPPERELL MFG. CO. 


141 MiLk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mills at Biddeford, Maine 
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Newcastle, Pennsylvania, were boycotted 
because they invited Billy Sunday to hold 
a religious meeting there. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad was notified 
that brewers would not ship beer over its 
lines because, after a wreck in which thirty 
persons were killed and seventy-five injured, 
caused by a drunken employe, that company 
posted an order forbidding its employes to 
drink on or off duty. The president of a 
soap company contributed to the Anti- 
Saloon League, and brewers, saloon keepers, 
hotel men, cigar men and members of labor 
unions were notified not to use its soap. 

“We are going after these men who are 
crucifying the brewery interests, and we will 
pinch their purse strings until they cringe 
like dogs,” wrote the secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Thousands of businesses were hit by 
the boycott. 

I asked Mr. Uehline if he thought 3 per 
cent beer would come back. 

“T think it will eventually,” he replied. 
“The people became so incensed against the 
saloon that they voted the whole traffic out 
at one swoop. Now they see that they went 
too far. People do want a mildly alcoholic 
drink, sold under careful restrictions, and 
will finally get around to a compromise. The 
pendulum swung too far one way; now it 
will swing part of the way back again. A law 
is no better than the people who make it, 
and the people will not obey the prohibitory 
law. I believe the human family would be 
better off without any alcohol, for alcohol 
and a clear brain don’t go together. But 
they want a mild beer, and maybe we would 
better give it to them; it might stop this 
moonshining and bootlegging and home- 
brewing and corrupting of the Government, 
which has reached alarming proportions. I 
don’t know that it would stop it, but condi- 
tions cannot be much worse.” 


Profit From Old Saloons 


si OW, mind you, I don’t want beer back,” 

he went on. “I wouldn’t go into brew- 
ing again anyway, except in a very small 
way, to give employment to some of my old 
brewers. Iamselling all our saloon properties 
as fast as I can. I have sold five hundred 
saloon properties already, at enormous prof- 
its. One corner in Chicago, for which we 
paid ten thousand dollars for a saloon, we 
sold for five hundred thousand dollars, and 
we have made profits in many cases almost 
as large. Every one of our sixteen hundred 
saloons is being transformed into other 
kinds of business places; and it is better for 


everybody that it is so. Saloons were no help 
to a community.” 

Then he told me of a brewery that had been 
violating the law ever since prohibition be- 
came effective. “It kept right on making 
full-strength beer at its fullest capacity,” he 
said. “For sixty days it deposited seventy- 
two thousand dollars a day in bank, a fortune 
of $4,320,000 in two months from the sale of 
illicit beer. I complained to the Government. 
But it kept right on, and that could not have 
happened without the connivance of govern- 
ment officials. There has been a lot of bribery, 
Now that brewery is making a malt syrup 
and shipping it by the carload all over this 
country for the making of moonshine whisky, 
It makes the worst kind of moonshine, filled 
with aldehydes that paralyze its victims. We 
have tried every means, but we cannot stop 
it.” Rising from his chair he paced the floor 
and asked me: “‘ You travel around and hear 
people talking. Do the people think the Vol- 
stead Act will be modified and beer come 
back? Are they in favor of it?” 


The Leopard’s Spots 


“7 WILL refer you to the Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement for an 
answer,” I replied. “It has embarked upon 
a Save America campaign, with ten million 
women behind it, pledged to fight any at- 
tempt to tamper with bone-dry prohibition. 
Working with that organization are the 
women of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, Council of Women for Home 
Missions, International Order of King’s 
Daughters, National Council of Women, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union and 
several other organizations of women, all of 
which have adopted resolutions favoring the 
strictest enforcement of prohibition. Those 
women have fought too long for prohibition 
to be cheated out of it now.” 
“Tf light beer should come back, how, in 
your opinion, would it work out?” he asked. 
“Tam inclined to agree with Mrs. Lucy W. 
Peabody, general chairman of the Woman’s 
National Committee on Law Enforcement, 
when she says: ‘You might as well expect the 
leopard to change his spots and the Ethiopian 
his skin as to look for the brewers to act dif- 
ferently in the future from what they have in 
the past. If it is light beer today, it will be 
heavy beer tomorrow, and whisky and the 
saloon the next day; and all the forces of the 
Government could not control it.’” 





Helpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with valuable timely advice as to 
health, clothing and necessary preparations. 
Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 
when the baby is expected. Price for series, 
25 cents. 


NEw Journat BunGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

New Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLeE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. An enlarged 
edition, with no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 

How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

PARTIES FOR EvERYONE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 

THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City: 


Tue Bripe’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 
valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL STYLES. New spring edition con- 
tains twenty-four pages. Price, 5 cents. 

MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’s CLOTHES. Twenty-four page 
of simple and easily made garments for chil 
dren, with complete and understandable in 
structions for cutting and making. Price, 15 
cents. 

Tue MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for ma 
ternity wear, as well as all the necessary 
garments for the layette. Patterns supplied 
for all designs shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty design: 
with many delightful suggestions for thei: 
application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices: 
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Buster Brown SHOES 


Preserve the natural strength and beauty of the feet 














The Brown Shaping Lasts pro- Buster Brown Shoes are scientif- 
vide for the gradual growth and __ ically designed and honestly built. 
correct development of growing feet. |Back of them are forty-five years 


ue OL integrity and experience. 
Look for Buster’s Picture 
Because of these lasts, Buster 


Brown Shoes strengthen and 
develop the child’s feet on including the latest fashion 
nature’s own lines—withcom- novelties, you can prove these 
plete muscular freedom, plus ‘*«**ir of shoes ~— Shoes excel in style, in quality, 
perfect structural support. This in economy, by having your children 
insures health—prevents tortured | wear them. Good stores everywhere 
toes, weak ankles, broken arches. sell them at $3, $4,$5 and upwards. 


© Brown Shoes 


ae ce For Women—and for Men 


Combine authoritative styles, excellent shoe-making 
and dependable leathers, with genuine comfort 
and unusual values, Ask your dealer to show 
you the latest models, They are built to meet 
a known standard — to maintain an established 
reputation. Good stores sell them at $6 to $10. 


Made ina variety of models, 
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The introduction of charming colorand linein 
bathroom appointments is a significant recent 
development in American homes of refinement. 


In the commode lavatory shown here, the top 
is of imported “fleur de péche’’ marble. The 
18th century Italian cabinet is finished in soft 
green, black, rose and gold. The fittings are in 
gold plate. Behind the panels are wide shelves. 
The Tarnia tab—which can be set in a recess, in 
the open or in a right or left corner—is encased 
in the golden brown and green tiles of the walls. 
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Crane plumbing and heating materials include 
a very wide range of fixtures and fittings which 
meet theneedsand individual desires of any home 
owner, yet are within the buying reach of all. 


These plumbing and heating materialsare on dis- 
play at Crane Branches in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. Fixtures of 
unusual design, like this commode lavatory, are 
executed to order, and are to be seen only at our 
National Exhibit Rooms. Crane products are al- 
ways sold through contractors who install them. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 





CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON Pos 
C# CRANE, PARIS 


Globe Valve No. 1-B Radiator Valve No. 220 
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Advance News of 
(coming Furniture Styles 


By ETHEL Davis 


Drawings by «Marion Dismant 


@—] ERHAPS not everyone has heard the true story of 
cs ‘| the wealthy New York connoisseur who bought a 
Be) lovely and nearly priceless antique sofa in Italy, 
ate | which he imported with much ceremony and pride 
eis and plus many duties to this country. Considering 
the duties, but not reflecting on the marvelous beauty of the 
sofa, which fulfilled 
every ideal of the 
way an antique sofa ca 
should look, the 
climax was — for , j 
in removing the up- Wy | 

for restor- i | | __ Cn 


Toso 
- r) 






























holsters | 
ing, the label ‘“Grand i oe ie | 
Rapids, Michigan” -_—_ Ne | ace | 
was found on the tal » a 

frame. And upon in- ‘ ° page = 
vestigation the con- 6 3 


noisseur found that 
there was being i 





made, right here in _— 
the United States, on "os+se- 
furniture of such Ef 
beauty and fine style, | | r yl 


reproductions of With ark 
priceless antique mu- La. 
seum pieces of such 
faithful accuracy 
that no one need be 
lured across the seas 
to acquire the finest 
furniture made in the 
world. Since this is 
so, everyone should know that there is in this country a great 
furniture style center, with important opening exhibitions 
showing advance styles in furniture, just as in Paris there are 
openings showing each season’s new creations in clothes. This 
furniture center is in Grand Rapids, Michigan; and here twice 
a year there are held important opening exhibitions which 
are considered to be the last word in the showing of advance 
furniture styles that will be available presently in every com- 
mercialized furniture retail collection in America. 


This Louis XVI suit is charming 

in Veronese green and gold, with 

antiqued ivory panels decorated 
after the manner of Cipriani. 


Finding the Good in New Influences 


ND even if the manufacturers in the East, the South and 
the North maintain permanent exhibits in New York or 
elsewhere, all of them feel the extreme importance of con- 
tributing to this huge opening in the West, for it draws inte- 
rior decorators and buyers from all over the United States and 
is the biggest factor in determining the sort of furniture we 
shall be able to buy in the future. 
lor years a feminine public has been given an opportunity 
to receive first news of advance styles in clothes, but the news 


of the latest tendencies in furniture just percolates through 
sonichow or anyhow, whereas it would be a distinct advan- 
tage to all those who are interested in home furnishing to 























The typical red upholsteries of the chairs serve to accent 
the dull walnut wood of this lovely Spanish suit. 
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know the trend of the coming styles, and 
incidentally to know what is good in the 
new influences. In the recent furniture 
opening I have found so much of inter- 
est, and ideas so radically new, that I 
have determined to better this condition 
by telling you some leading facts 
about the coming furniture styles. 

The vogue for color and charac- 

ter in the decorating of interiors is 
having a decided influence on furniture styles, so, first 

of all, I might mention that there is a tendency to lighten 

and brighten everywhere, except in the most conven- 
tional instances, and, whenever possible, heavy, dark 
effects are going; woods are finished lighter; colors are 
more daringly handled and combined. Actual color has 

been given great prominence; both plain and decorated 
enamels are much seen; there is a tendency to make 

the most of lacquer done in the Chinese manner. One 
lovely Jacobean bedroom suit is in black, with dull jade- 
green bands, decorated with Chinese gold and black, 
edging the headboards and footboards of the beds; the 
chifforette assumes the guise of a Chinese cabinet, with 
jade-green doors lacquered in gold and black; while the 








This walnut dining-room suit shows the Louis XV style, 
influenced by the Italian, or Venetian, feeling. 


backs of the small chairs and the frames of the detached 
mirrors are lacquered in Chinese red. A delicate Phyfe 
dining-room suit of maple is decorated with apple green 
lacquer trimmed in gold, and the Sheraton chairs are apple 
green. These notes of color, though restrained, are startlingly 
effective, and are described here to emphasize the daring of 
the color trend. 

Instead of running to the ivory enamels of earlier times, 
much of the French bedroom furniture is now seen in unusual 
color schemes, which should make it practical and popular. 
Apple green is a favorite color, and it is satisfactorily effec- 
tive, since the gold that is usually at home on French furniture 
may be used on green without creating an effect too rich. A 
great deal of the French bedroom furniture that is painted an 
engaging and popular color is decorated in the Venetian style, 
with deep ivory panels pleasantly breaking the local color ex- 
panse and effectively schemed with flower accents—furn ture 
which results in daintiness as well as modern colorfulness. It 
is rumored that the tendency to lighten and brighten is but 
the first movement toward Romance furniture, toward 
curves and gracefulness, pleasing contours, and a bit more 
gayety than we have admitted before—always at the same 
time keeping to the necessarily simple ideals which alone can 
make our home furnishing a real national success. 


‘Romance Furniture 


HIS coming of Romance furniture is more than foreshad- 

owed by the distinct trend in the styles toward French 
designs, toward the lighter Italian feeling which is coming 
into being under the name of Venetian as differentiated from 
the more cumbersome, heavily carved, dark-walnut Italian 
furniture that is already waning from its recent popularity, 
and by the vogue for Spanish furniture. In many of these 


















































There is a continued avoidance of the use of “‘sets”’ for living rooms, and a great 
vogue for odd pieces and differing styles that will blend to create an individuality. 


designs there is a tendency toward quaintness, traced to the 
peasant influence of these times. 

All of this furniture must be accepted in the manner of 
its modern adaptations, for while the spirit of the better 
examples is most faithful, in detail and practicality it gives 
way before the needs of present-day America. And it must be 
remembered that, in reproducing any school of design which 
might be considered at the outset to be somewhat unsuited to 
our national character, the most intuitive designers of the 
present day aim to reproduce its inherent qualities in terms 
practical enough to express the original elements in a new 
set of ideas suitable for us to use. At present some lovely 
creations are born out of this movement; but when this 
trend runs its course and is aped by second-raters, it issues 

its ag warning, for it must be done well to be done 
at all. 


French Styles 


E ARE soaccustomed to seeing English furniture 
that we will be amazed at the distinct French 
movement apparent in the furniture of the recent open- 
ing, and which is already finding its way to our retail 
floors. When French furniture was commercialized 
before, it presented the distinct impression of being 
suited to elaborate homes only. It was resplendent in 
brocade and ivory enamels, cane insets and carved gar- 
lands. The new French furniture is much less elaborate 
and garish. The sofas and chairs are simplified Louis 
XV or XVI, and are chiefly upholstered in “petit 
point,” that revived and now very fashionable fabric. 
Owing to the sturdy modern spirit that is influencing 
these things, for almost the first time in modern house 
furnishing these chairs may be used in an informal 
room partially furnished in the English style. 
Much of the new French furniture is of a very pale 
walnut, a new finish and one which in its best moments 
has a distinct charm, but which does not lend itself to 


MARION 
OWMANT 





There is a marked tendency to differentiate the de- 
signs of suit pieces, so that the individual pieces 
will blend with each other but not exactly match. 


cheap reproduction. One reason for the success of the better 
light-brown walnut finish, as used in this French style, is that 
the gilt run into the bevels and reeds hardly shows at all, and 
ormolu mounts lose their old obtrusiveness against this pale 
background. Among the separate pieces, French chests have 
sprung into popularity, since they are adaptable for so many 
purposes and for use in so many rooms. Tall, narrow chests, 
sometimes not more than twelve or fourteen inches wide, 
may be used singly or in pairs almost anywhere. One may 
be used on each side of a window series, on each side of a sofa, 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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How to be muve baby's bottle is clean . 


There is one sure way to be sure your 
baby’s bottle is safe and sanitary. Use 
the Hygeia Nursing Bottle. 


The mouth of the Hygeia is as wide 
open as a drinking glass. The sides are 


straight. You can reach every part of this 
bottle with a cloth. No brush needed 
for cleaning—no funnel needed for filling. 

The improved, patented Hygeia Nurs- 
ing Bottle has a breast with a rib that 
prevents collapsing. It is positively the 
only breast-nipple having this feature. 

Broad and flexible, the Hygeia breast 
is easy to slip onto the bottle; and is so 
like mother’s that weaning is easy. 


Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 
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Made in two sizes by 
The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 




















it beautiful!” 


OU'LL be proud of the richly-lined interior of 
your Wheary Wardrobe— proud of its hand- 
some appointments, great capacity and unrivalled 
convenience. It meets the requirements of women. 


The exterior also is strikingly good looking, and 
you can depend on Rigid-Tested construction for 
years of the hardest travel usage. The famous 
Wheary Cushioned Top together with eleven 
other important features give you the maximum of 
wardrobe trunk benefits. 


Moderately priced and sold by department 


stores and luggage dealers everywhere 





“America’s 
Finest 
Wardrobe 
Trunks” 





Valuable Trunk 
Packing Book FREE! 


We've recently pub- 
lished a valuable book 
on trunks, their selec- 
tion and packing. May 
we give youa copy of it? 
Wheary-Burge Trunk 
Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


WHEARY Trunks 
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Crotch mahogany veneers are responsible for the distinguished beauty of this Sheraton suit 
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(Continued from Page 227) 


on each side of a console table, instead of;the 
regulation sideboard in the dining room. In 
the bedroom it is possible to acquire that 
most fashionable of new notes, the five-piece 
dressing table, which is composed of two of 
these chests, a small table set between, a 
bench in front, and a mirror on the wall. 


The Popular Spanish Note 


PANISH furniture is taking a firm hold 
on the imagination of the designers, 
since it is desirable for use in the popular 
Spanish house. It somewhat resembles the 
heavy period of Italian furniture, but is gayer 
and less carved. A certain element of sur- 
prise is usually incorporated in the Spanish 
suits. 

There may be an amusing wrought-iron 
underconstruction on just the table of one 
suit; in another suit there may be a color- 
fully inlaid cabinet; in still another the in- 
teriors of the furniture may be done in 
pomegranate red. 

In some suits you will find chairs uphol- 
stered in red brocade. 

In this Spanish furniture you sense the 
caprice of the women of the country, gay in 
embroidered shawls and towering combs at 
one moment, somber in mantillas of black the 
next. The wood used for Spanish furniture 
should be walnut, not finished in too light a 
tone, but more in the dark walnut of early 
Italian furniture, since the Spanish red com- 
bines with this so well. I saw some lovely 
batiked tables and chairs, which would fit ad- 
mirably into Spanish interiors—furniture 
that was made of solid walnut, batiked in an 
amazing process which resembles the richness 
of inlay, very rich and darkly colorful, some 
of the seating furniture upholstered in mar- 
velously soft leather, unobtrusively batiked 
in old red, green, and soft orange on a back- 
ground of black; extraordinarily Spanish in 
effect. 

Spanish furniture mixes well with other 
styles, for it does not differ radically from 
many of them, and used in this way it im- 
parts a distinctive character to the Spanish 
house. 

While the masculinely heavy Italian fur- 
niture of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies is waning in popularity, there is a new 
vogue for the more delicately classic Italian 
furniture of the eighteenth century. 

This partakes of a lightness, colorfulness 
and gracefulness reminiscent of the English 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Adam. Cool 
colors, pale fawns and grays, cool greens, and 
pale greenish blues, decorated in a man- 
ner suggesting the work of Pergolesi and 
Cipriani, combine to create pieces which, 
though dainty, yet have sufficient character 
for living-room use. 

Dining-room suits are designed in this 
eighteenth-century Italian spirit, as well as 
bedroom furniture distinctly Venetian in 
character, color and decoration, and occa- 
sional pieces, such as cabinets, desks, chests, 
and small secrétaires for living room and hall 
use. There is a laudable endeavor to tie the 
furniture of this period to the descriptive 
terms Venetian and Pompeian. 








Among the unpainted woods, not only does 
the new light-walnut finish enter as a com- 
peting element with that of color in lacquer, 
enamel and paint, but a tendency is notice- 
able in the use of blended veneers and of well- 
selected wood grainings. 

In gazing at a typical piece of this veneered 
furniture, one thinks of the phrase “‘the poetry 
of wood.” 

Few people know enough about woods, or 
have any idea of the beauty to be obtained 
from the blends of satinwood veneers and 
primavera mahogany; from combinations of 
African cherry, maple and mahogany; from 
bleached mahogany and walnut with butt- 
wood veneers; nor do we always realize the 
beauty that may result from the most elab- 
orately subtle use of crotch plume grainings. 
I saw a Sheraton dining-room suit that 
featured most beautifully this richly plumed 
crotch mahogany, which is obtained near the 
crotch of the tree. The top of the table was 
a miracle of the furniture-maker’s art, wedge- 
shaped pieces of the crotch plumes being cut 
and reversed until they were fitted into a 
glorious sequence of waving fernlike plumes, 
the tips of which met in the exact center of 
the circular table top. 

The crotch plumes were seen again in the 
front of the buffet, on the wooden doors of 
the china cabinet and the serving table, all 
semicircularly shaped. There were a few 
delicately executed carvings as accents, there 
were inlays of boxwood and acacia burl, and 
stripings and inlays of black. 

This was only one suit of many which 
might be described, to illustrate this vogue for 
veneered loveliness in subtle and unobtrusive 
tones of brown—furniture that could not but 
get richer and finer with age, and which could 
never go out of style, any more than could 
the original Sheraton masterpieces which 
inspired this modern adaptation. 


Early English Types are (Copied 


RESENT in the furniture opening, there 

is a continued insistence on reproductions 
of English furniture, predominantly Queen 
Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Shera 
ton. And there is an increasing demand fo! 
finer and more faithful copies of these perio: 
types. 

So actual reproductions are made of fin 
pieces kept in museums. Think of being 
able to buy commercialized reproductions of 
this sort! I saw one very lovely Queen Anne- 
Chippendale chair which was a perfect copy 
of a chair in our own New York Metropolitan 
Museum, and which was made of that ideal 
medium, brown walnut wood, with fiddle- 
back, cabriole legs, shell carvings and an up- 
holstered seat. 

Among this furniture, designed after the 
English Georgian period, there is a great deal 
of Sheraton, since this style offers a fine field 
for the blending of woods, as well as for repro- 
ducing in the small size so desirable for mod- 
ern dwellings. 

Not only is there a strong element of Dun- 
can Phyfe designs found in the recent exhibit, 


(Continued on Page 224) 
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ust a Little spot 
may ruin 
all your loveliness 


Gw 


And you, yourself, may 
be quite unconscious of it 


By Ruth Miller 


women, otherwise so lovely and dainty, offend 


7). YOU find it hard to understand why some 
their friends by the tell-tale odor of perspiration? 


The fact is, they are blissfully unconscious of what 
neglect of the underarm does to them—how the perspira- 
tion odor utterly destroys all their charms, and repels 
those who would otherwise be attracted to them. 


Listen to this letter, an example of many which I 
receive: 


“Dear Ruth Miller: 

I have been trying to conceive a way whereby I could sug- 
gest to a young woman that she use Odorono, without 
offending her. 


Would it be possible for you to write to her, enclosing 
possibly a sample bottle of Odorono, and suggest that she 
use this preparation to remove the odor of perspiration 
(stating that most people suffer from this annoyance?) Do 
not indicate in your letter to her that anybody wrote to ‘you 
as this would humiliate her.” 


That letter tells the whole story! 


How embarrassing for this girl if she knew! And yet 
not one of us can be safe from the same unconscious of- 
fending as long as we neglect the underarm. 


For here the perspiration glands are unusually active, 
and clothing and the curve of the body prevent normal 
evaporation. 


Nor is soap and water cleanliness enough. As you 
know, we often find perspiration moisture under the arm 
shortly after a bath. And sudden excitement or nervous 
strain may bring it out at any moment of the day. 


The one way to be sure is to care for the underarm as 
regularly as for the teeth and fingernails; and protect it, 
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as 3,000,000 women now do, with Odorono, 
The Underarm Toilette. 


What Odorono is and how it works 


Odorono is not merely a deodorant but a true 
corrective for both the odor and moisture 
of perspiration. It is a clear, clean antiseptic 
liquid, formulated originally by a physician 
and now widely used by physicians, nurses 
and hospitals. 


One nurse writes from Maryland: 


“T am not bashful in telling my friends of your 
wonderful preparation, for I think every woman 
should know of its value. 


One application of Odorono is effective for at 
least three days. Gives complete protection from 
all perspiration annoyance. 


Not only will it eliminate all risk of offending 
through perspiration odor, but all the risks and 
disagreeableness of perspiration moisture under 
the arms. You will have no more stained or 
ruined blouses and gowns, and no necessity for 
protecting them in any other way. Small 
wonder that women everywhere have adopted 
Odorono for the assurance of personal immacu- 
lateness! 






Shouldn't you, in justice to yourself, adopt 
the underarm toilette too, and get a bottle of 
Odorono today? 3§c, 6oc and $1.00 bottles at 
all toilet counters, or by mail postpaid. 


Note these points 


Men, too use Odorono. Send for booklet, 
“Perfect Grooming Consists of More than 
Cleanliness.” 


For perspiring feet there is nothing like 
Odorono, so many people write. 


Personal service. If you have any special 
problem relating to perspiration or the use of 
Odorono, write me and I will gladly advise you. 


Send for samples 


For 1oc I will send you gener- 
ous samples of, Odorono and 
Creme Odorono for the com- 
plete underarm toilette, with 
booklet of information. Or, 
sample of either for 5c. Mail 
the coupon! 


RUTH MILLER 
The Odorono Company 


705 Blair Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Creme Odorono—a vanishing cream deodorant 


If you are one of those more fortunate 
persons who are not troubled with 
perspiration moisture, and simply 
need a deodorant, Creme Odorono 
will answer your need perfectly. 
Regular Odorono users find it a valu- 
able aid, too. It stops all body odors 











instantly, and gives certain all-day 


protection. It is non-greasy and 

vanishes from the skin at once, leav- 

ing it fresh and sweet and clean. Name 
May be used immediately before Address 


dressing—will not spot or stain 
clothing. Large tube 2§c. 


Ht 


RUTH MILLER 
705 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed 10c. Send me, please, samples of Odorono and Creme 
Cdorono. Also booklet. 





(Note: For sample of either of above enclose sc and cross out 
one not wanted.) 
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COLORLESS! 


IDEAL LIQUID DEODORANT 
(Contains no staining artificial colors.) 


Are YOU, Also, 
Sure of Yourself 


As you prepare for the dance or dinner party, or 
even for the duties of the day, are you certain that 
others, while in your company, are not noticing a 
suggestion of BROMIDROSIS (fetid perspiration)? 

How easily we detect this annoyance on others 
and how seldom we consider our own shortcomings. 
With AB-SCENT, you can be sure of yourself, for it 
not only remedies excessive perspiration but de- 
stroys odors harmlessly. 

AB-SCENT, formulated by a physician, and abso- 
lutely harmless, corrects the condition of which you 

ourself may be unconscious and does not burn or 
irritate. It is used by men and women for preventing 
excessive perspiration. 
All good stores or by mail in 
plain wrapper by sending 50c to 


seat JORDERY me 


DEPT, 3 L 562 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


(Send your dealer's name with your order and 
receive attractive samples of Madame Berthe's Face 
Powder and Massage and Cleansing Cream.) 











Wedgwood Cups 


FOR PRESERVING 

) Fiber cups of Wedgwood design, 
tumbler-size, with lids. Most san- 
itary and convenient for preserv- 
ing. Light and non-breakable. 
Stand hot and cold liquids. High- 
ly attractive for table service. 
Useful as containers for salads 
for picnics. Package of twelve, 
postpaid, $.60. Ask for No. 4420. 
his is just one of the many 
unique Pohlson Gifts. 
Send for catalog fea- 
turing Shower Gifts 
and Bridge Prizes, 
Baby Belongings and 
Mousa, Githies. 


‘POHLSON 
GIFT SHOPS 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





Dept. 158 











You Can Quickly Learn the Art of 
Colonial Pattern Weaving 


You would enjoy making rugs, portiéres, fine 
linens, dress materials, etc.—for decorating and 


furnishing your own home—or for sale at 
prices that bring you a handsome profit. We 
show you how, and guarantee you will learn to 


weave well if instructions are followed care- 
fully—get illustrated folder. 


Mary M. Atwater 


THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT CO., Inc. 
405 Brock Bldg., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass, 
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AGENTS 


Saleswomen-Salesmen 
Take orders for our beautiful Dress 
Goods, Silks, Wash Fabrics, and 
General Yard Goods. Our repre- 


sentatives make big money. Large 
book of fabric samples furnished 
to agents. Write today. 
NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 
573 Broadway, Dept. 29, New York 


1000 ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 















4 SIZES 
EATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or Uniteo R 
EALERS 1133 BROADWAY NEWYORK 


URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course 
Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Tall, narrow chests, sometimes not more than twelve or fourteen inches wide, may be used 
singly or in pairs almost anywhere. 


Advance News of (oming Furniture Styles 


(Continued from Page 222) 


but there is also the beginning of a strong 
Early American movement, where simple- 
line furniture is glorified by its new interpre- 
tation of beautiful wood blendings and work- 
manship. 

One extremely delightful informal dining- 
room suit shows the quaint lines of simplicity 
we expect of farmhouse furniture, but it is 
raised above the commonplace by its render- 
ing. The sideboard is a three-doored chest 
made of old fiddleback maple with antiqued 
floral decorations; there is a console table 
with turned legs; a spider-legged extension 
table with cut-corners and decorated top; 
and a quaint cupboard, showing an arched 
glass-paned door and square top, the base 
duplicating the console table. The chairs are 
of delicately constructed farmhouse type; 
they are of decorated maple and have tie-on 
cushion pads. 


To be Unmatched is to be Smart 


HERE is a marked tendency to differen- 

tiate the designs of suit pieces, so that 
the pieces will blend but not exactly match; 
and this is particularly affected by the better 
manufacturers. 

In one Early American suit there is a 
Duncan Phyfe table, a Hepplewhite side- 
board, a Sheraton cupboard and modified 
Empire chairs, all simplified to suit this style. 
This is called a “‘decorator’s suit” and is de- 
signed to appeal to very fine taste. In one 
Colonial line of several bedroom suits, every 
piece is interchangeable: every piece is tied 
by some earmark to every other piece, by a 


curve, a broken pediment, a carving, a bead- 
ing, so that any group of these fine Colonial 
reproductions will form a suit and yet still 
hold the distinction of looking like unmatched 
and “collected” reproductions. 

There is a continued avoidance of the use 


* of “sets” for living rooms, and a great vogue 


for odd pieces and differing styles that will 
blend to create an individuality that never 
proves tiresome, while the better sofas and 
chairs tend to greater plainness and delicacy 
of line and refinement of covering. 


Good Furniture is a Paying Investment 


ERY often doubts arise in many minds 

about what is meant by new styles in fur- 
niture, and whether the furniture that is 
bought this year will go out of style in an- 
other few years’ time. 

But there must be this cycle of furniture 
fashion, because standardized furniture 
means lower price, since it has cost less to 
make it in quantity; and to standardize fur- 
niture means to concentrate on certain de- 
signs, so that enough of these will be made to 
lower their cost and bring them within the 
reach of everyone. 

In dress style and furniture style there is 
one very important and illuminating differ- 
ence—a difference which should never be lost 
sight of. 

While year-before-last styles in gowns are 
passé and probably will not be revived for 
years, and then with variations, good furni- 
ture styles never go out if they have been 
chosen intelligently. 
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This Sheraton suit in African cherry, maple, and mahogany may be considered typical 
of the phrase “The poetry of wood.” 


PATENTED 


ONE GEE) 
Ihermalware ar 


Keeps Food or Liquids 














Hot o re) i Cold 
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Brewster 
Green 


4 — = Caton Size 


— $5 in farWest; — 
$79 in Canada. 


oes ee 


— or 8 Ibs. of food 


On auto, camping, boat and fishing trips 
—for picnics, vacation outings and year 
around use at home—an Aladdin Jar is 
simply wonderful! Holds enough for all for 
all day. Rustproof, wearproof, leakproof, 
sanitary. Steel jacket. Porcelain-like inner, 
Twelve exclusive features—get the genuine. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., CHICAGO 
Sturdy! a 










Dealers everywhere. Book- 
let on request. Aladdin 
**DeLuxe”’ Jars (polished 
aluminum, ebony striped 
—lined with heavy heat- 
resisting, ovenware glass) 
Gallon size now $8.50, 2-qt. 
7.50. 50c more in far west. 
$2.50 more in Canada. 


p‘ PRICE’s 


FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS-WHEN USED” 
is absolutely pure— the 
true tropic flavor—a fla- 
voring of rare excellence. 
There is no substitute for 
it. Avoid imitations. 


At 

Large open- 
iN ing; easy to 
wipe clean 














Absolutely Pure 
imported 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and Frencii 
d 













“ask torHorlick’s Safe 
\ Bea-me)-iicii pe 


Malted Milk , Miik 


PY For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, «tc. 


Avoid oe ale 


n2 Year's Course at home insi 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college a1 

the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practic! 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODA 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-553 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 





You can complete t!)'s 
simplified High Schoo! 
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PRODUCTS 


fa Rubbing, no Scrubbing 
wish" does it All ! 


WISH has come to relieve you of the hardships of wash 

day. Itis anew cleaning preparation that does away 
with all the rubbing and scrubbing. So gentle that it 
cannot possibly injure the finest and most delicate of fab- 
rics. Yet wonderfully thorough, too—clothes come out 
whiter and cleaner than ever, spick and spari as new. 
Put Swish in the boiler and boil white clothes for twenty 





After thinking a while she plumped down 
before a little bare spot of sand and took up 
astick. ‘‘The west is there,” she said to her- 
self. “I saw the sun set. Then the north is 
there. Northwest is my direction. It was 
ten days’ travel from Pease River to 
Sprague’s Post. Here’s the Pease’””—and she 
drew a line in the sand. “ Yesterday I came 
LIVING Room / PORCH thirty miles, maybe forty, almost due north 
to this stream. Then I’m here.’”’ She made 
2 a dot in the sand, and another line represent- 
ing the stream. ‘I don’t dare to try to find 
my way back to the buffalo camps. I might 
















































Months in 
Building Time 
Substantial Sum 


in CASH 







































Beautiful, Practical Homes At meet the Comanches. I mustn’t follow this minutes. Put Swish in tub and soak colored clothes for 
Wholesale Prices Shipped stream west; I must cross it and head north- half hour. Your washing’s done! No rubbing or scrub- 
Direct To You west. I must cross every stream I meet. bing. No backache. No wear on clothes. 
Every labor hour of thehundreds saved you by When I reach one too deep to ford I must “cc ” ° 
Bennett's accurate, fast, mill-cutting means a follow along it till I find a place. Ask the Zanol Representative 
double or — — — yee ge om - Milly’s reasoning was the result of her ex- 4 
ess money for labor on the job, you prevent anc . s W h l ? 
= 1 2 preg A. aterials, you stop paying rent one perience with the Jett outfit. The great task O Cal S at Your I lome 
to three months earlier than if you built by old was to accomplish what her judgment dic- wee sf ia — 
methods. You geta Better-Built home quicker tated. She hated to leave the apparent pro- Swish is one of over 350 Zanol Products, consisting 
and, because of labor economy and wholesale as F thnen toledo : : of other Laundry and Household Necessities, Toilet 
prices, make a substantial saving. tection of these friendly cottonwoods, and it P ; S Perf P Rood Prod 
' was with a great throb in her breast that she PEPATAGONS, CORPS, SCEUIMES, EMULE SOOR, SVOSUET, 





Bennett Homes are a constant source of sur- * 
prise to buyers, contractors and carpenters. turned to mount the wagon. She drove out 


They are amazed at the excellence of Bennett of the grove to the right, where the buffalo 


which are sold only direct to your home by our 
Authorized Representatives. They cannot be ob- 
tained at stores. 








Ready-Cut homes, their completeness and solid, h * 
; ad worn a wide-trodden belt down to the 
ey ean oF ——” is furnished stream. The crossing was not bad. The py, Soto direct ae = Ae ll pee Food eee og pat 
" dite : i aboratories you obtain high quality, the greatest possible values 
The new 88-page Bennett Book of Homes, re- horses took the stream at a trot. The oppo- aaa quillietin il shdahaie Medunan, 8 P 
vised and enlarged, is ready. Send for your copy site bank was low, easy for them; and Milly Our trained Representative who calls at your home will bring 
today. before she realized it, pulled up on the level, Swish and take great pleasure in serving your needs. Be sure to 


see him when he calls. 





open prairie. 
Benne Built’ eady.Cu HE searched for her scarf to wipe her wet 


face and hair. But it, too, like her little + 
gun, was gone. She recalled that she had left 
it tied on the hoop of the wagon cover in Jett’s 


The American Products Co. 


Bennett Book of Homes mailed west of the Mis- 
sissippi and foreign countries on receipt of $1.00. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 






















BENNETT HOMES, 71 Main St. camp. The memory startled her. Suppose 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Tom Doan should find Jett’s camp and see THE “ZANOL" . 
torn stamps enclosed for mailing. | her red scarf. But that misery for him could PLAN FROM *s 
never be. The Indians would have made MAKER TO YOU 
Nias . blackened embers of the camp. Our representative calls 
Milly took her direction from the sun and at your home every two Do You Want Extra Money? 
Number and Street (or P. O. Box) drove out upon the prairie. Far to the east- a pehandsans If you can give us a few hours of your spare time we can show you how 
aS ward she espied the black, horizon-wide line to serve your needs, tomake extra pg BF ore ng > : —_, = ‘Rabe De t. O11. 
of buffalo. They had grazed down the saving you time, trouble now to act as our Exclusive Representatives. ress Dept. . 














stream. The horses started at a trot and in ee 
the thick grass slowed to a steady, brisk 


walk. The wagon was light, the ground level; LA TMT 
F L I EK S and this powerful team had no serious task fig Vii HTT] I) | I II a | 
ahead of them, if they were only guided a 2 ‘\ 























and B U GS S aright. Milly was excited, thrilled, and yet 


troubled. The Comanches were between her 








One whiff, and they and the buffalo camps. She must aim diagon- 
need a hearse! ally across the prairie, toward the extreme 
st Veena oil call < northwest corner of the escarpment, and per- 


MOG hearse for every fly and bug haps in four or five days she would strike the 
; in your home. And there's road. Then she would know the camping 


pony pl ben, why Pony grounds, and would surely fall in with on- 


. eat a poison powder or liq- coming hunters or outgoing freighters. To find "ie Ro ils OF & Ww. 
7 wld — toe thie way they 7 water at night and to cross such streams as Sane TISSUE 
¥ by breathing. One whiff, fabs r is 

snd they tornunthele tees, she met—these were her present problems. are a ear Ss SU Z 
So safe a child or pet could She drove from early morning until an e 


eat it. El Vampiro means hour before sunset, when she reached the 






























































sae 2 9 A Fee te Ringe only water of the day, a pond in a sandy 
sii the nearest store. stream bed. There were fringes of hackberry 
Kills fies, bed buss, fleas, roaches, moths, mosaui- brush on hea’ oe ve - — HY not buy toilet paper on/y 
toes, ants, plant and animal lice. 3 sizes: 10c an trees. She unhitched, turned the horses loose, P is 
Sic in bellows box; big sifter-tep can, $1.25. and made preparations for her own wants. . pti wih dpi It 1 palin tdes: op “lagna 
= Darkness soon hid the lonely, limitless ex- nomical w , an- 
panse; a slight breeze fanned the red embers noyance of occasional shortage and f 
Cs < the fire. She ag - bed, — of a frequent purchase. 
;  daud, silence, of the night, of sleep; yet she coulc i Se . ; : - 
S, a not stay the drowsy fading away of her senses. I ack away a four roll carton contain- 
i iia eis i Waban tee ing 10,000 5 x 534 inch sheets of 
popdrmerihd eek thy ym EXT morning she was up early andon the A. P. W. Satin Tissue on the closet 
every fly—mosquitees, tool iL] ay Pia eS ey along ge shelf. It is a year’s supply for the 
World's Largest Drug Millers, Peoria, Iti prairie, hindering travel. ‘The horses plowed average faanily Sas coee-cany Same Quality 
up dust that rose and blew back upon her; either at your dealer s or direct upon Toilet Paper 
the sun grew hot and glaring; and there was receipt of price if your dealer cannot f Products 
a wide area of shallow washes, ditches and r ; "¢ 
: supply you. 
gullies. The day passed swiftly, swallowed . 
up in miles of hard going, and left no time for It will make you wonder why you ever 
scanning the prairie or for fearful imaginings. bought toilet paper any other way. 
TAI et — piven. Ae — out of this zone 
pe Be eh gr ge Alea ecw penagthongy ae oi Look for the A. P. W. trademark 
UNDERGARMENTS _ inet ir na —— Up tos tamer (animated by the little checkered 
pr sent atten ; dolls) on the following brands of 
The thirsty horses stamped to get down to let aging in price fo 
it. Milly labored to unhitch them and, when fe ss apt e i: a iniatines aed DOLL COUPON 
the task was done, she sank to the ground to + Oe oe rem . .P.W. ew on, 4 2 
rest. But she was driven to secure firewood SS , or |Ocand wrapper 
while there. was light enough. She felt too A. P. W. Satin Tissue — Pure White — Fort a pads gh we boy bres 
tired to eat, yet she knew she must eat or Orange—Cross Cut—Bob White—and . reproducing in three colors the 
else fail altogether in strength. The long Onliwon Toilet Paper and Paper Towels. W. doll character, 12 
hanging to the reins was what had exhausted inches es hich Dara to be cut 








her. Her hands hurt, her arms ached, her 


“Meus “Making, bea Profession” mesa. 2 A.P.W. PAPER co 


\ 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home- Study Domestic Science (Continued ~ Page 226) 
Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. ALBANY N 
Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th 8t., Chicago, tl. 4 ¥ 
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ANTED 


a slogan for 


ICE CREAM 


$ —to typify its purity and food value 


$ Can you think of a slogan, not more than six (6) 
$ words—easily said and remembered, toexpress the purity, 
$ goodness and food value of ICE CREAM, a phrase that 
conveys its year round appeal as a delicious delicacy as 


$ well as a nutritious, healthful food. 


The National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 


5 will give $1,000.00 in cash to the person who submits 


$$ 





$ $ 
$ $ 
5° $ 


$ 


Rules of 
Coytest 


Contest is open to every 
man, woman and child in the 
United States and Canada. 





Contestants may submit as 
many slogans as they wish, but 
each must be clearly written 
in ink (or typed) on separate 
sheets of paper. Each sheet 
must contain contestant’s 
name and address. 


the best slogan. 


Read the rules of the contest carefully and ACT 
$ IMMEDIATELY! The $1,000.00 prize may be yours 
$ in return for very little time or effort expended. 


Who is giving the Prize? 
The National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers is com- 
$ posed of nearly 3,000 members whose plants are located in all 
parts of United States and Canada, and whose purpose it is 
¢ to foster and maintain the highest standards of quality and 


than six (6) words. 


A letter, not longer than 25 
words, must accompany each 







its use and application. 


purity in the making of ICE CREAM. 


% Today, this important industry represents an investment of over 
$250,000,000 with an annual production over 300,000,000 gallons. 
$ In your own community, there are makers who supply you 1 

$ with rich, pure, wholesome ice cream. Surely they merit | Winner. . 
$ your confidence and your patronage. 


Se S$ 34555592 


Sitiena? Manociaté 
Sce Crean. Manufacturers. - 


SLOGAN CONTEST HEADQUARTERS. 221 ELM STREET. BUFFALO. N.Y. 


Contest closes May 31st, 
1924. Slogans received post- 





1924, will be declared void. 








given to each. 











The Association reserves the right to register any Slogan submitted. 
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No slogan can be longer 


slogan submitted, explaining 


. This explanation will be con- 
sidered a part of the slogan by 
the judges in determining the 


marked later than May 3ist, 





Prize will be awarded by 
competent judges; in case two 
or more contestants submit the 
winning slogan, the full 
amount of the prize will be 


Mail all slogans to address 
stated at left. 


















Lae IY 
Fashion Decree 
\ Orange blossom Rings 





NS ring, exquisitely hand chased with the beauti- (A 
Ue omer 4 
One ful orange blossom design! Such is a jeweled Orange NY 
a The quaint and charming _— Blossom ring, ideal companion-piece to the Orange ‘yx 

} story of the wedding ring is Z 


(4 A entertainingly told in our 

ms brochure entitled “‘Wed- 

a8 ens ar gg ogee 

(Nat wery bride-to-be shor jeweled or gold 

7 h . Iris J . 

t y% gre b> 9g is fess for Sold by better class jewelers as low as $12.00 

nl) TRAUB MFG. CO., Dept. LJ-2, DETROIT, MICH. 
fy New York, 576 Fifth Ave. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 


be few or many, as you prefer. Orange Blossom wed- 





AS 
oy Wedding and Engagement RINGS 


es Bear this Mark 









— * Seeterypchd of diamonds mounted in a seamless . y 


Blossom engagement ring. The perfect diamonds may jj. 


ding rings are available in iridio-platinum, platinum 4% 


’ Genuine TRAUB _ “on™ 3 
Orange Blossom ~*~ 




















The Thundering Herd 


(Continued from Page 225) 


The next day the sun was somewhat hazed 
over, reducing the heat, and a level prairie 
afforded smooth travel. Still, though Milly’s 
courage had not failed, she grew to hate the 
boundless prairie land, so barren of life. It 
wore on her, this windy vastness, empty of 
sound and movement. Lonely, lonely land! 
There was no road, no river, no 
camp, no mountain, only the 
dim, upflung, false Llano Es- 
tacado, unattainable as 
ever. 

Milly, with fever con- 
suming her, had the 
power to sit up, hold A 
the reins and guide the / 
horses, but she could i 
not control her mind. { 
The wandering roll of \ 
prairie land mocked her 
with its shining gray dis- 
tances, its illusive endless- 
ness, its veils of heat. 

The sun rose, glared down, 
slanted to the west and waned. 
She found no water that sunset. The horses 
had no drink. Milly mixed their oats with 
water from the keg. Then she herself ate 
and crawled into her wagon bed, no longer 
afraid of night and loneliness—she was so 
tired, so tired! 

But the sun awakened her, and the faithful 
horses waited, whinnying at her approach. 
Mechanically she worked, yet was aware of 
clumsiness and pain. The prairie smoked 
with heat under a hot, steely sky. She closed 
her eyes and slept with the reins in her hands. 

Suddenly she awakened. Thunder rum- 
bled out of the sky; clouds obscured the sun. 
A storm—black, windy, with driving sheets 
of cool rain and white zigzag ropes of light- 
ning—rolled across the heavens. She was 
drenched to the skin, and strangely re- 
freshed. That fiery band around her head 
had snapped and gone. 


HE horses splashed into a buffalo wallow 
and drank of the fresh rain water, while 
away went the storm in purple clouds and a 
pall of drifting gray and sheets of flame. The 
north showed blue again; and presently the 
sun shone. The horses steamed; the prairie 
smoked; and Milly’s clothes dried as the 
gray miles passed behind the tireless team. 
The day’s journey ended at a river, un- 
fordable at that point. Milly camped; and 
the morning found her slower, stiffer, yet 
stern to go on. This river, too—could it be 
the Louisiana Red?—had a northwest trend. 
All day she followed it, often in the shade of 
trees—no tracks, no trails, no old camps. 

Next morning she found a buffalo ford not 
used for long, and crossed at last. If only she 
could drop the reins and rest her hands, her 
arms! But the horses had to be guided. 
Would she ever come to a road? She lost 
track of hours, days, time. Sunset, a camp 
by water; black night with hateful stars; 
the false dawn; day with its gray leagues and 
blistering sun; the white horses forever mov- 
ing on and on and on; night, blackness; light 
once more, and horrible weary pangs. . . . 

““What’s this?” cried Milly, and wide open 
flew her eyes. 

She was lying back in the wagon, where she 
had fallen from faintness. She remembered 
that it had been early morning. But now the 
sun was high. 

The wagon creaked, swayed and moved on 
to a strange accompaniment—clip-clop, 
clip-clop, clip-clop. The horses were trotting 
on hard road! 


RAY, endless prairie as always, but split 

to the horizon by a white, hard road! 

She staggered to the seat. But driving was 

not necessary; the reins were looped round 

the brake. Whity and Specks needed no 

guidance now, no urging, no help. They 
were on the homeward stretch. 

Milly was overwhelmed with joy. On the 
Fort Elliott road! She forced herself to eat 
and drink, though the dried meat and bread 
were hard to swallow. She must keep up. 
Surely before the hour was gone she would 
see a white wagon on the horizon. The prairie 
was still a lonely land. Yet how different! 

Afternoon waned and sunset came; and 
with the fading of the light the horses 












snorted, scenting water. Milly’s heart 
throbbed to sudden recognition; she had 
camped here! She knew these cottonwoods: 
and Whity and Specks remembered too, 
Another sunset, one of gold and red out of 
purple clouds, burned over the prairie land. 
The sloping shadows crept along the distant 
valleys; the grassy, undulating ex- 
panse shone with dusky fire; and 
a winding river lost itself in 
the far, dim reaches. 
Milly Fayre drove 
Whity and Specks across 
the pasture which 
flanked the river banks 
outside of Sprague’s 
Post. Between the road 
and the cottonwoods 
camps sent up their 
curling columns of blue 
smoke. 
Dogs ran out to herald the 
coming of another team. 
Natives of the Post strolled 
across from the store to question 
the traveler from the buffalo fields. “‘ Howdy, 
sonny,” greeted a white-haired old Westerner, 
his keen blue eyes flashing over the weary 
horses and the dusty wagon with its single 
occupant. “All by yourself?” 
“Ves,” replied Milly, amazed to hear her 
husky voice. 


EN crowded closer, kindly, interested, 
beginning to wonder. 

“Whar you from?” queried the old man. 

“Pease River,” replied Milly. 

‘* Aw, say now, sonny, you’re ” Then 
he checked his query, and came closer to lay 
a hand on the smoking horse nearest to him. 

The rugged faces, some bronzed, some with 
the paleness that showed them not long of 
the prairie, were lifted to Milly. They 
seemed beautiful, so full of life, kindness, in- 
terrogation! They dimmed in Milly’s sight, 
through her tears. 

“Yes, Pease River,”’ she replied hurriedly 
and low. ‘My outfit fought—killed them- 
selves. Comanches swam the river—I drove 
Whity and Specks through the brakes—the 
Indians chased us—we ran into stampeded 
buffalo—drove all day—surrounded—dust 
and roar. Oh, it was terrible! But they 
slowed up; they carried us all day—forty 
miles. Since then I’ve camped and drove— 
camped and drove—days, days, days—1 
don’t—know—how—many!” 

The Westerner scratched his beard in per- 
plexity. ‘Sonny, air you foolin’ us or jest out 
of your haid? You shore look fagged out.” 

“It’s gospel truth,” Milly affirmed. 

“My boy,” began the kindly interrogator 
with graver voice. 

“Boy!” exclaimed Milly as spiritedly as 
her huskiness would permit. “I’m no boy! 
I’m a girl—Milly Fayre.” 

XVII 

OM raised himself and studied what he 

could see in the direction of the bluff. A 
man might trust himself boldly to that jumble 
of rocks. Accordingly he edged along on his 
hands and knees to the end of the stonelike 
corral, and there, stretching on his left side, 
with his left hand extended and his right 
dragging his rifle, he crawled as swiftly and 
noiselessly as possible. He peered only ahea«| 
ofhim. There was no use to look at the aisles 
between the rocks at the right and left, be- 
cause he had to pass these openings and look- 
ing was not going to help him. Trusting to 
luck and daring he went on, somehow con 
scious of a grim exultance in the moment. 

Milly Fayre’s dark, haunting eyes crosse:! 
his memory, a stabbing, regretful pain. In 
some way these Comanches had been thi 
cause of Milly’s flight, if they had not cauglit 
her. To them he owed the loss of her, and he 
wanted to kill some of them. But all he aske«! 
was luck and strength enough to get back 
with the water. 

The burning sun beat down pitilessly. 
Tom’s tongue hung out; his heart expande« 
as if trying to burst bands of steel. Despite 
the sternest determination he could not help 
the low, gasping intake of air or the panting 
expulsion. A listening Indian within fifty 
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The booming of Creedmoors ceased, and 
that permitted a clearer distinguishing of the 
Indians’ fire. Closer and hotter it grew. 
Through the blue haze Tom saw dim, swiftly 
moving shapes, like phantoms. Tom’s heart 
seemed to choke him. If the Indians were in 
strong enough force they would effect a 
massacre of Pilchuck’s men. 

Suddenly the firing ceased. A silence 
fraught with suspense ensued, strange after 
the heavy shooting. “It’s a trick. Look 
sharp!”’ Pilchuck warned his men. 

Scarcely had the echoes of his warning died 
away when the Indians opened up with a 
heavy volley at alarmingly close range. The 
big buffalo guns answered with a roar. In 
another moment the firing became so fast 
and furious that it blended as a continuous 
thundering in Tom’s ears. Above the roar he 
heard the strange, ear-splitting yell of the 
Comanches. 


HE Creedmoors thundered as continu- 

ously as before, and the volume of sound 
must have been dismaying to theIndians, who 
probably had not counted on so strong a force 
and such sturdy resistance. Their war cry 
pealed to a shrill pitch and ceased; and fol- 
lowing that, the rattling volleys fell off. 

Then Pilchuck ordered his men to stop 
shooting. 

Tom saw the white-haired old plainsman 
stand up and coolly survey the smoke- 
hazed slope. Then he dropped down. “ Fel- 
lars, they’re draggin’ off their dead an’ 
crippled,” he said. ‘‘They’re licked, an’ we 
ought to chase them clear to their hosses.” 

“Right,” replied Pilchuck grimly. “But 
wait till we’re sure.” 

The smoke mantle was lifting above the 
bowlders. Then, when the receding fire of 
the enemy had ceased altogether, Tom heard 
yells close at hand. 

“That’s Harkaway,” said Pilchuck eagerly, 
and he called out a reply. 

Seon Harkaway and his men came stoop- 
ing and crawling to join Pilchuck. They were 
panting from exertion. 

“Boss, they’re—workin’—down,” Hark- 
away said breathlessly. 

“Mebbe it’s a trick,” replied the wary 
scout. “T’ll take a look.” 

Tom eased his cramped limbs, and was re- 
lieved to find that his second bullet wound 
was a slight one. He got Devine to tie it up, 
running a scarf under his arm and over his 
shoulder. Soon Pilchuck returned. 
se EN, it’s goin’ to be our day,” he called, 
his gray eyes alight. “If we rout old 
Nigger Horse it’ll be the first victory for the 
whites in this buffalo war. Us hunters will 
have done what the soldiers couldn’t: do. 
Harkaway, you stay here with two of your 
men to guard these cripples. All the rest of 
you grab extra cartridges an’ follow me.” 

Pilchuck advanced cautiously, gradually 
growing bolder as any ambush appeared less 
probable, and the time came when he broke 
intoa run. ‘String out, an’ come fast,’’ he 
called back. 

The Comanches were in retreat—an or- 
derly one still, with a line of warriors 
guarding the rear. Tom saw some Indians 
carrying the wounded, others gathering in the 
horses, and the mass centered in the middle 
of the encampment, where there were signs 
of great haste. 

“‘ Starwell has the idea,” Pilchuck declared, 
halting. ‘‘See, he’s moved this way an’ down. 
He can still cover that gate an’ also reach the 
camp. Now listen, men. When I give the 
word we’ll charge down this hill. Each an’ 
every one of you yell like all possessed, run a 
dozen jumps, drop down on your knee an’ 
shoot. Then load, get up, an’ do the same 
overagain. Head for that pile of rocks this 
side of Starwell’s position.” 

Then ensued a tightening of belts, a clink- 
ing of cartridges, a rasping of the mechanism 
of the Creedmoors. Pilchuck and the old 
plainsman stood close together, keen eyes on 
the Indian encampment. The sun was low 
over the escarpment to the west; the cafion 
was full of golden lights and blue haze. The 
rear guard of Indians, backing slowly to the 
center of the encampment, broke up sud- 
denly as the warriors leaped for their horses, 
This was a signal for Pilchuck. 
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Instantly his men were on the jump, yelling 
like fiends and brandishing their weapons. 
Their heavy boots sent the loose stones fly- 
ing and rattling down the hill. White puffs 
of smoke showed suddenly down in the en- 
campment. Pilchuck plunged to a halt and, 
kneeling, leveled his 
gun. His action was 
swiftly followed by his 
men. It was a long- 
range shot, and Tom 
aimed generally at the 
commotion in the en- 
campment. Pandemo- 
nium broke loose down 
there. Allorderseemed 
to vanish in a rushing 
mélée. 


By this time all the 
Indians were mounted, 
and the mass of them 
had abandoned the idea 
of a slow climb up the 
opposite slope and had made a break for the 
cafion gate. This meant that they had to 
lessen the long range between them and Pil- 
chuck’s force. But their lean racy mustangs 
were quickly in a running stride, and each 
rider was undauntedly leveling a rifle toward 
the enemy. 

“Hold here, men!” Pilchuck roared stri- 
dently. ‘If they charge us take to the rocks.” 

What matchless horsemen these Co- 
manches were! Even in the hot grip of that 
fighting moment Tom thrilled at the mag- 
nificent defiance of these Indians, courting 
death by that ride to save their burdened 
comrades climbing the slope. Some of them 
met that death. Tom saw riders throw up 
their arms and pitch headlong to the ground. 
Mustangs leaped high in convulsive action 
and plunged down, to roll over and over. 
Tom also seemed to be vaguely aware of the 
thinning of Pilchuck’s ranks. And when the 
order came to run down the cajion to prevent 
a possible massacre of Starwell and men, 
who had impetuously advanced too far, 
some were left behind. 

Tom plunged with the others; he felt their 

nearness; he heard their hoarse yells and the 
boom of their guns; but still he seemed to be 
fighting alone. The last of the mounted band 
of Comanches swooped across towards Star- 
well’s men, driving them to the rocks. Pil- 
chuck’s force, charging down the level, came 
abreast of them; and there in the open a ter- 
rible, brief and decisive battle ensued. The 
smoke and din enveloped Tom. His gun 
scorched his hands, the powder burned his 
face. A moment later something struck him, 
and the vagueness became obscurity. 


XVII 


HEN Tom returned to consciousness 

he was being carried; men’s voices fell 

on his ears; daylight seemed fading into a 

red duskiness. A blankness intervened; then 

again he dizzily awoke. He was lying on his 
back, and a dark bluff rose above him. 

Then he became aware of cold water being 

dashed in his face, and a familiar voice. 


plied. “Looked to me like he’d gone.’ 

Daylight brought clear consciousness to 
him, and one glance around at his lame and 
bandaged comrades gave him an inkling of 
what the victory over Nigger Horse had cost. 
Not a man had escaped at least one wound! 
Tom missed familiar faces. But he did not 
make inquiries then. 

Later that morning he found strength 
enough to mount his horse and ride with the 
slow procession back to the permanent camp. 


been the first to succumb—poor, brave, 
cheerful Ory! 

Pilchuck visited the injured men that day. 
His sternness had vanished. “Boys,” he 
said feelingly, “I never expected any of us 





to get out of that fight alive. We did well, 
but we were mighty lucky. It’s sad about 
our comrades. But some of us had to go, :n’ 
we all of us were ready. Now the great, good 
truth is that this victory will rouse the buf- 
falo hunters. I'll go after more men. We’ll 
shore chase the (‘o- 
manches an’ Kiowas off 
the Staked Plain, an’ 
that will leave us free 
to hunt buffalo. What’s 
more important, it will 
make Texas safe {or 
settlers. So you can all 
feel proud, as I do.” 
Tom Doan rode and 
slept and fought side 
by side with Burn Hud- 
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to his family. Tom remained with Pil- 
chuck’s force until the war spirit of the 
Comanches, Kiowas and Cheyennes was 
broken forever. It took nearly a year of 
pursuit and fighting. Then Tom joined with 
the old scout in further buffalo hunting, and 
followed the great herd clear to the Brazos 
River. Here was enacted the last scene in 
that tragic drama of the plains. Tom saw the 
last desperate stand of what was left of the 
millions of buffalo, and the last stampede of 
the thundering herd. Beset on all sides, 
frantic from thirst and fright, the buffalo 
rolled like a storm-driven cloud across the 
Brazos, on into Mexico, never to sotutn. 


ROM the crest of the long prairie slope, 

beginning to color brown and gold in the 
September sun, Tom Doan gazed down at the 
place that had been Sprague’s Post. Ranches 
dotted the beautiful sweep of fertile land. 
Despite the keen pang in Tom’s heart and the 
morbid reluctance to return that had abided 
with him, strangely he found he was glad. The 
wildness of the buffalo range, loneliness and 
silence and solitude, and the loss that he felt 
was irreparable—these had dwarfed his 
former kindliness and hopefulness and his old 
ambition to know the joy of his own ranch. 
Something of the wrong he had done himself 
and the memory of Milly occurred to him. 
Might there not be left usefulness and the 
comforts of a home, though love might never 
be his or children gladden his eyes? 

The long wagon train of hides and camp 
outfits lumbered across the prairie to enter 
the outskirts of the Post and haul up on the 
grassy square between the town and the 
river. Half a dozen wagons were ahead of the 
one Tom drove, and the last of these was Pil- 
chuck’s. The old scout was surrounded by 
hunters eager to learn news of the buffalo 
range. Tom saw Burn Hudnall and Dave 
Stronghurl before they saw him. If only he 
could avoid meeting their womenfolk! 

Then the pair espied him. 


OM, I—we—all of us was afraid you’d 
never come,” burst out Hudnall. “ You 
look fine—thin, mebbe, an’ hard. My glory, 
I’m glad.” 
“Tom, I’ve got a baby—a boy,” 
Dave, his face alight. 


beamed 
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seem so long since 
“We've other news; but the best of it’ll 
keep till we get to the ranch,” interrupted 
Burn. ‘Tom, I’ve got that five hundred 
acres father liked so well. Remember? You 
can buy next to me, along the river. Dave 
has thrown in with Sprague. The town’s 
boomin’! We’ve a bank, a church and a 
school. An’ wait till you see the teacher!”’ 
If the welcome accorded to Tom by Burn 
and Dave had touched him, that given by 


Enclosed find $ to 12 years in many households—an all-metal freezer 
bale orstrengt and made abolucly wichour genre | Tomar tat seven of Fachusk for he, womenolk went ois very, ha 
for__ or other complicated mechanism to wear out. ‘ : _ 


Sally Hudnall Stronghurl gave Tom a re- 
sounding kiss, to his consternation. Mrs. 
Hudnall, whose motherly face showed the 
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“lm fine, thanks; 
how are YOU?” 


Happy, healthy babies use the 


Mizpah 


NON - COLIC 


Nurser 


The Nipple with the Safety -Valve 


T LAST, a nipple for sanitary, easily 
cleaned wide-mouth bottles that is really 
soft and pliable. Shaped like a natural breast. 
Made of pure gum. Yet it positively will not 
collapse. 

Safety-valve (A-B) admits air as food is taken, mak- 
ing nursing easy and preventing vacuum which causes 
much colic. Ribs inside of tip insure free flow of 
food, even when baby bites sides together. 

Broad rim (C) grips bottle firmly. Won’t leak or slip 
off. May be cleansed by boiling. Fits any wide-mouth 

“a nursing bottle. Exceptionally easy pe 
put on the bottle. Recommended b 
leading physicians, hospitals and i 
mestic-science institutes. 

Mizpah wide-mouth nursing bottle 
has straight sides, no neck. Can be 
thoroughly cleaned like a tumbler. 


Mizpah Nurser, complete, 35c. Large 
nipple or bottle separately, 20c each. 
At your druggists’. 


To introduce large 
nipple, sample will 
be sent for 10c to 
cover mailing costs. 
For those mothers who still 
use the narrow-neck bottles 
we offer the small Mizpah 
nipple. It has the same 
safety-valve (A-B), the in- 
side ribs and the firm- 
. gripping rim which make mace: sats 
|_e3/ = Mizpah nipples unequaled. 380835 
Price, 5c each at druggists’, sancti 
rat. NO. 380835 oy sample sent absolutely Fuskt uae 
_.barge sainote free upon request of any No. 56 for nar- 
=76 on Mizpah ‘moiher or physician. row neck bottle 


Nurser. Cut open 
The Walter F. Ware Co. 
1010 Spring St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and turned back 
to show safety- 
valve (A-B) and 
broad rim (C). 














Motoring Thirst 


All along the trip you'll find 
Welch’s Grape Juice, refreshing and 
satisfying. See that the supply in 
your Thermos bottle is replenished at 
convenient “‘filling’”’ stations. It’s 
just the pure juice of rich ripe 


Concords. 
Welch’s straight, 10c; or a larger 
f drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 


bonated water, 10c. 








Welch s 


Gra uice 


(Details on page 151.) 
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GENUINE 


[Nowe SE™ 


—— 


| Sommorevo Ganoens NY. USA 
“STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD” 


There is only one genuine 
Seal— Alaska Seal. 

Others are only imitations. 
Northern Seal is an excel- 
lent imitation of the genuine 
article. Northern Seal is 
only the finest selected New 
Zealand Lepus Cuniculus. 





For information, write for 
booklet to Northern’ Seal, 
Pierini Park, Springfield Gar- 
dens, L. L, New York. 


elelele 





The Thundering Herd 


(Continued from Page 230) 


ravages of grief, greeted him in a way that 
made Tom ashamed of how he had forgotten 
these good people. She took possession of him, 
and led him indoors ahead of the others. 

Mrs. Hudnall shut the door. Tom had a 
sense that the room was large, lighted by 
windows at each end. Clearing his throat, 
he turned to speak. But Mrs. Hudnall’s 
working face, her tear-wet eyes, made him 
dumb. “Tom, you’re changed,” she began 
hurriedly. “‘No boy any more! I can see how 
it hurts you to come back to us.” 

“Ves, because of—of Milly,” he replied 
simply. “But you mustn’t think I’m not 
glad to see you all. I am. I’m ashamed I 
never appreciated you as I should have. But 
that hard life out there 4 

“Didn’t you ever think Milly might not 
have been lost?” she asked. 

“Ves, I thought that—till hope died,”’ re- 
plied Tom slowly. 

“My boy, we heard she wasn’t killed—or 
captured—or anything,” said Mrs. Hudnall. 

‘Heard she wasn’t ” Tom choked. He 
felt himself shaking. What did these people 
mean? 

“Tom, we know she wasn’t,’’ flashed the 
woman with ecstasy in face and voice. 


E STAGGERED back, suddenly released 
from bewilderment. He realized now. 
That had been the secret of their excitement, 
their strangeness. Milly Fayre was not dead! 
“Milly is here,” said Mrs. Hudnall breath- 
lessly, with shining eyes. “She has lived 
here ever since she escaped from Jett and 
the Indians. She’s taught the school. She 
is well—happy. She has waited for you;. she 
loves you dearly.” 

Tom stared at her blankly. “But I—I— 
Let me see her!” 

Mrs. Hudnall pushed back the door and 
went out. Some one slipped in—a girl—a 
woman— white of face, with parted lips and 
great, radiant, black eyes. Could this be 
Milly Fayre? 

“Oh—Tom!” she burst out in a broken 
voice, deep and low. She took a step for- 
ward with hands extended; then she swayed 
back against the door. ‘Don’t you—know 
me? It’s your Milly, alive—alive!” she cried, 
and ran to him. 

Later they stood by the open window, 
watching the sun set golden over the dim 
dark line of the Llano Estacado. She had 
told her story. Tom could only marvel at it, 
as at her, so changed, so wonderful, yet 
sweet and simple as of old. 








RS. HUDNALL called gayly to them 
from the door. ‘‘Tom— Milly, you can’t 
live on love. Supper is ready.” 

“We’re not hungry,” replied Milly. 

“Yes, we are,” Tom declared forcefully. 
“We'llcome. Milly, ’m starved. You know 
what camp grub is.” 

“Wait. I was only fooling,” she whispered, 
as with downcast eyes she leaned a little 
closer to him. “Do you remember my—my 
birthday?” 

“T never knew it,” he replied, smiling. 

“It’s tomorrow.” 

“Vou don’t say! Well, I did get back at 
the right time. Let’s see, you’re eighteen 
years old.” 

“Ah you forget; 
me for over a year.” 

“But Milly, I never forgot what was to 
have been on your eighteenth birthday, 
though I never knew the date.” 

“What was to have been?” she asked 
shyly, with a slow blush. 

“You were to marry me.” 

“Oh, did I promise that?” she questioned 
in pretended wonder. 

““ Yes.” 

“Well, that was for my eighteenth birth- 
day. You never hunted for me; you hunted 
only buffalo. You might have had me. But 
now you shall wait till—till I’m twenty.” 

“Milly, I hunted for you all through the 
summer, fall and winter.” 

“But I can marry you only on a birth- 
day,” she replied, and looked up at him with 
dusky, eloquent eyes. 

“Well, since tomorrow is your nineteenth 
birthday, and I’ve lost you for an endless 
hateful year—marry me tomorrow. Will 
you?” 

“ Yes!” 


I’m nineteen. You lost 


THE: END 
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ITRE-JU P 


So convenient—so complete! 







TRE-JUR provides you with all neces- 
sary aids to beauty in an exquisite case 
of surprising ingenuity. It opens to the 
touch, disclosing full-size mirror and 
powder fragrant with Joli-Memoire. 
Another touch and a tiny spring releases 
the drawer holding rouge and lipstick. 
In the purse, TRE-JUR stays securely 
closed; in the hand, it opens without a 
struggle. Affording you more, TRE-JUR 
costs less, for this complete outfit is 
priced at $1.25 everywhere. 
shades of powder; orange or 

medium rouge. By mail from $ 125 
us upon receipt of price. . . ae 
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House of Tre-Jur : United Toilet Goods Co. 
19 West 18th Street 
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i THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1 797 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

] Gentlemen: I am interested in a wholesome, 
1 dignified plan which will pay me liberally for 
| spare time. Please tell me about yours—of 
1 course I do not obligate myself in asking. 

! 

1 Name 
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1 Street 
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1 City 
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Dignified 


Position 


HAT is why Mrs. Lillian 

Reiske, of Connecticut, 
wrote to us for our plan. It en- 
abled her easily to earn 


$2.30 in 
30. Minutes 


Here is Mrs. Reiske’s own story: 
“When I phoned the grocer our 
daily order, I obtained a subscrip- 
tion for The Country Gentleman for 
hisclerk. His daughter wanted The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. While my 
pen was still wet (from writing the 
receipts) I saw an acquaintance 
calling next door. I got his sub- 
scription for The Saturday Evening 
Post aswellas thatof myneighbor.” 

LikeMrs. Reiskeyou,too,can earn 


More Money 


when you want it. We need more 
part-time representatives in your terri- 
tory right now. For full details mail 


the coupon at the left. 
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Diary of a Crow 


APRIL12. Atlast! The weather 

/\ ismore like spring. From my 

{ \ perch in the big elm near the 

Perkins house, I can see various 
siens of activity. I saw Mr. Perkins 
come home this afternoon, carrying 
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What Every Woman Knows 


H, LIST to the tale of Lavinia 
La Vinne, 

A very st-out lady, who wished to 
get thin. 


She resolved on long walks — but 
y-ou know, I suppose, 





a new garden fork and a bundle which 
undoubtedly contains seeds. Mr. 
Perkins is a worthy man. I trust he 
has laid in a good supply of Golden 
Bantam corn. I prefer that variety. 

\pril17. A cheerful, fine day. Mr. 
Perkins came home early and soon ap- 
peared in the back garden clad in a nice 
new khaki suit. He began to spade up 
the ground vigorously. He spaded one 
long row, and then stood for a long 
time contemplating his work. Then he 
went into the house and did not come 
out again. I hope he was not taken ill. 

April 18. Mr. Perkins left for the 
oflice at usual time this morning, so he 
is not ill. Another man finished spading 
the garden, a man in a very dirty pair 
of overalls, not nearly as nice looking 
as Mr. Perkins in his khaki suit. 

April 20. From certain signs, I think 
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THE PUP, THE MILK, AND THE STRAW 


The number and length she accom- 
plished of those! 


She concluded t-o cut out all fat, starch 
and sweet; 

Well, I guess y-ou know pretty well 
what she did eat! 

She agreed to The Dozen, each morn- 
ing and night; 

And kept it up—‘‘Four Days?” Yes, 
y-ou are quite right! 


She tried Chiropractic, Cocroft and 








Mr. Perkins is going to plant some seeds 
tomorrow. My mouth waters. 

April 21. Bitter disappointment! Mr. 
Perkins came home early, and soon appeared 
in his nice khaki suit. A beautiful day for 
planting. Mr. Perkins looked up at the sky, 
whistled amiably a while, and then went back 
in the house. Appeared soon afterwards in 
his plus-fours, with a bag of golf clubs, and 
drove away in his car. I am beginning to 
fear that Mr. Perkins is a man of no great 
moral stamina. 

April 26. Oh joy! The garden is planted 
at last. I think the corn is Golden Bantam. 
Mr. Perkins superintended the planting. A 
low-looking man, very dirty, did the work. 

May 2. The corn is coming up. 

May 3. Thecornisup. It7s Golden Ban- 
tam, the best I ever tasted. 

May 4. Mr. Perkins seems to be angry 
about something. When he looked at the 
garden this morning he seemed surprised and 
displeased. He talked loudly in a manner I 
should not want my young crows to imitate. 
Got down on his hands and knees and poked 
around in the hills looking for the corn. He 
found one kernel. How did I miss that one? 

May 5. Mr. Perkins planted corn again. 

May 12. New planting of corn coming up. 
(Later.) Jtis up. Tastes better than the first 
planting. I’m sure I didn’t miss any kernels 
this time. 

May 13. Mr. Perkins is very angry. 
(Later.) He appeared this afternoon with a 
wicked-looking shotgun. I hope he won’t 
shoot himself or his nice children with it. 

May 14. Mr. Perkins sat for two hours on 
the back steps with the shotgun across his 
knees. It seemed a pity to keep him there so 
long, doing nothing, so I gave a loud caw 
and flew at a good height directly over his 
head. Mr. Perkins jumped up and pointed 
the gun straight up and fired. I was afraid 
he would do that. I knew he wasn’t used to 
shotguns. His wife and a neighbor picked 
him up and carried him into the house. He 
ought to hold a shotgun closer to his armpit 
when he fires. 

May 15. I’mleaving today. I don’t mind 
the shotgun, but a dirty, dangerous-looking 
boy, presumably in the pay of Perkins, is 
hanging around with a sling shot. This boy 
has a reputation for killing sparrows with 
that frightful weapon, at forty yards. Any 
way, I’m fed up on corn. It’s a one-sided 
diet, and has been known to cause hookworm. 
Shall try some nice bugs and worms for a 
change. —FREEMAN TILDEN. 


All in the Game 


N THE PAST: “Pa, why do you persist 

in taking your collars and shirts to that 
absurd Chinese laundry? Not a man in the 
neighborhood does it but you.” 

IN THE PRESENT: “Pa, do you suppose 
Hop Sing, or whatever your laundryman’s 
name is, could give us a few mah-jongg lessons 
here at the house?” 

IN THE FuturE: “Pa, will you ask that 
dear Mr. Hop Sing if he would mind letting 
our afternoon club hold a mah-jongg party 
in the back room of his laundry next Wednes- 
day between two and five?” 


Methuselah 


The earliest recorded reckoning is by moons 
and by generations of men. The former seems 
to be the case in the book of Genesis, where, if 
one reads the great ages of the Patriarchs who 
lived before the flood as lunar months instead 
of years, Methuselah and the others are re- 
duced to a credible length of life—THE OUTLINE 
oF History, by H.G. Wells; page 98. 


PPLY this rule and it is clear, 
That reading the word “month” for - 
year, 

The age of this famed Patriarch 
Was nothing that should cause remark. 
His given age by twelve divide, 
And he was eighty when he died. 
With nothing further to discuss, 
Nothing remains that’s fabulous. 
But always reading months for years, 
A further circumstance appears, 





——___--— 


To which attention must be paid . 
Before this rule can be obeyed. 
If Moses was indeed no liar 


Enoch was Methuselah’s sire. 


Apply this rule to Enoch’s case 
And then the consequences trace. 


It should apply to either one, 


Alike to father and to son. 
Enoch, by this rule so applied, 
Was only thirty when he died; 
A thirty-year-old Patriarch 
Is just occasion for remark. 
But what is far more strange than that, 
When he Methuselah begat, 
According to this rule, behold, 
He was but five years, five months old. 
Wells calls this credible. To me 
It looks like an absurdity. 
For confirmation of all this, 
See chapter five of Genesis. 
—REUBEN HAtcu. 
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WIFE: ‘“‘IT WAS ALL SO SUDDEN, I COULDN’T GET THEIR LICENSE 
NUMBER, BUT THE WOMAN WAS WEARING A SILVER PATAGONIA 
TWEED SUIT WITH A KIT FOX COLLAR AND A PIN-TUCKED BLOUSE 
AND A BLACK FELT HAT THAT SMACKED OF A REBOUX MODEL. I 

COULD IDENTIFY HER AT ONCE!”’ 





Coué; 

Each method abandoned about the 
third day. 

She sent for some st-uff that the quacks 
advertise— 

It goes wit-hout saying, she stayed the 
same size. 

She bought certain stays, brassiéres and 
bandeaux; 

But, don’t y-ou remember t-he failures of 
those? 


Oh, why tell the t-ale of Lavinia La Vinne? 
’Tis old stuff to women who wish to get thin! 


—CAROLYN WELLS. 


Spare the (ash and Spoil the (hild 


LTHEA and I aren’t particularly ambi- 
tious folk except where little Cyrus is 
concerned. We are reasonable, content with 
a frugal life—people who have lived one as 
long as we have are bound to get used to it— 


and yet we yearn for certain mild extrava- 


gances. 

Year by year we start to lay aside a little 
for some worldly vanity. First it was a grand- 
father’s clock for the stair landing; then it 
was a new picket fence about the place. After 
that it was a fireplace in the living room and, 
successively, two rooms finished off in the 
attic, a coat of stucco on the house and a 
runabout. 

We are now laying aside a little each week 
for the runabout. We may not be ambitious, 
but we are, at least, optimistic. Years ago 
we did manage to collect enough to put a 
new furnace in the house but that was before 
little Cyrus came. Since then Althea’s and 
my savings have been devoted, not to get- 
ting something for ourselves but in getting 
rid of something for little Cyrus. 

Our house may look shabby but we com- 
fort ourselves with the assurance that our 
child, if not our dwelling, will soon have all 
modern improvements. 

Althea’s and my life has been divided into 
three periods of frugality—when we were 
saving up to get married, when we were sav- 
ing up for Cyrus and when we were saving up 
for whatever it was our offspring was to have 
next. We never admitted that we were laying 
aside money for this last objective, but we 
have been for years. 

We had almost enough to buy the grand- 
father’s clock when circumstances and Cyrus 
combined obliged us to pay for whooping 
cough instead. If we had been planning on 
a cuckoo clock we should not have felt so 
cheated. Still we purchased a lot with our 
money. It was as robust a whooping cough 
as the doctor had ever seen. 

We were just about to close with a car- 
penter for the construction of the picket 
fence when we decided to invest our savings 
in a set of mumps. We didn’t really need any 
mumps, but these were a truly splendid col- 
lection. By the time we had purchased them, 
we realized that our lawn looked prettier 
just running down to the sidewalk. 

It was shortly after this that the doctor 
convinced us it would be better to have little 
Cyrus’ tonsils taken out than to have a fire- 
place installed in the living room. We were 
on the verge of having the house stuccoed 
when little Cyrus came down with scarlet 
fever and we decided that when the vines 
grew up we wouldn’t need the stucco anyway. 
The money we had dedicated to finishing off 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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Face Powper 


Lablache, a distinctive quality 
roduct, softly clinging, invisi- 
ion used and indorsed by fair 
women of social distinction. 
Lablache has an exotic fra- 
grance, exclusive and refined; 
nowhere else to be found. 


Two Sizes 
50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by mail. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. Refuse substitutes— 
they may be dangerous. 


Send 10c for a sample box. 


Something New! 
Compact Lablache Rouge with a 
Puff, gives a natural color to the 
cheeks. 75c¢ a box of druggists or 
by mail. 

BEN. LEVY COMPANY 
French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











Will Make and Keep 
your hair wonderfully beautiful. 
Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer’s asample package 
will be sent upon receipt of priceand dealer’s name 


A STEINER. “Siete” 

















MEN’S LEATHER 
4 HOUSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. SLIPPERS 


Show the latest refinements in slipper making. Made 
in all colors and styles. Made by hand by skilled 
craftsmen. This is the real method for flexibility and 
comfort. We also manufacture hand turned comfort 
shoes and sandals. Ask the dealer to show you the 
Easiephit line. The name Easiephit is stamped on 
the bottoms. They will surprise and please you. 


ABBOTT SHOE CO., North Reading, Mass. 











the attic rooms we devoted to helping our in- 
dustrious child with his measles crop. 

And now that we’re within $150 of the 
price of the little runabout, we keep watch- 
ing little Cyrus carefully. Althea takes his 
temperature twice a day. I’m certain the 
money will be spent on diphtheria, but Althea 
is much more optimistic. She says it will be 
used for chicken pox. 


=F. FP. ¥. 


Father’s (ode Signal 


HEAR your family is quite radio mad.” 
“You heard right. If I want to get a 


word in edgewise, I have to begin by saying, 
‘D A D announcing. 


9») 
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eA Cordial Invitation 


Y HOME is in the greenwood glade— 


A mighty pleasant home, at that; 


My home is where my rent is paid, 


My home is where I hang my hat. 


My home is where I eat and sleep, 


In lordly hall or lowly hutch; 


My home is on the rolling deep— 


I hope it doesn’t roll too much. 


The door is open; I’m at home 


In each and every place and clime, 


Kamchatka, Timbuktu, or Nome; 


Drop in and see me any time! 


—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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Tre-Wmee og... ss ss 28,3 








cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 


promptly to insure receipt of the June issue be- 
fore it is “sold out.”” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should al- 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received. 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New YorK: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuIcaAGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 











INVITATIONS ENGRAVED 

WEDDING == excellent. Ccennes ag me for 
st es tery Skillkrafters 

Ranstead St., Phila., Pa. 
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For Meals 
For Emergencies 


This Sterno Stove is a necessity in homes, 
for cooking meals in a hurry, for bed and 
sick room emergencies, for breakfast before 
kitchen range is hot, heating baby’s milk, 
water at night, heating curling and flat- 
irons—making soup, frying, boiling eggs, 
meats—thousands of uses. Stove folds 
flat, weighs 8 oz. No smell, smoke or dirt. 
Sold by dealers or direct. SEND THIS AD 
and 25c to Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., N.Y. 
City, Dept. 81, and we will send stove, ¢ an 
of heat and extinguisher prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back 

Send now while offer lasts. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 











Now— 
you can be proud 


of that once straggly, 
unruly hair 


It seems almost impossible to make 
a boy’s hair behave! And yet, just 
a little Stacomb stroked on the hair 
will make it lie smooth and in order 
all day. ° 
Women find Stacomb invaluable 
to control stray hairs, make the curl 
stay in, and keep bobbed hair in 
place. Try it today. In jars and tubes 
—wherever toilet goods are sold. 


FREE OFFER 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
113 W. 18th St., New York City, Dept. 10-Q 


Please send me free of charge a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


Name 


Address 








At US Par ose 








Big Profits in Home Cooking ! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making, give big profits. 
How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, F ee wd Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet ooking tor 
Profit.’ “American School of Home Economics, 847. sath St ,Chicago 
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New invention, pane from raclio 


ts, ite deaf to hea 
Wri tar deta or FREE desnonaraton 
Globe Phone a SalS. A, Reading, Mass. 











I will pay a Dollar or more in Cash 
ommissions every month to 


BOYS 


whosell metofolksthey know! Write 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Sales Division 
807 Independence Square, Pailadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SWEATER SCARFS, HOSIERY, at a saviny. 

Youcanmake moneysellingourKnitte«! 
Outerwear. Write today for particulars and samp!'es. 
American Spinning Co., 414 N. Third St., Philadelphia 

















Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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COLUMBIA 
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The Intercollegiate Sports Carnival, an annual event at Franklin Field, Universiry of Pennsylvania 


e CPenn | 


A folder giving full directions for knitting the 
Penn Sweater may be obtdined without cost 
at counters where Columbia Yarns are sold. 


HAT woman ever had too many 
sweaters? 
Women who know how to use color to 


best advantage select most carefully the 
yarns for their hand-knitted sweaters. 


In Columbia Yarns they find all the shades 
that Fashion favors and their own favorite 
colors—those that best express their in- 
dividualities. 

In every Columbia color there is a beauty 
that goes deeper than the color itself— 
to the yarn quality which has made 
Columbia Yarns famous for more than 
half a century. 


Wa. H. HorstMann Company 
Established 1816 
PHILADELPHIA 
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RADIOLA X—ultra re- 
a fined receiver of the an- 
Le tenna type, selective and 
. non-radiating. Complete 
with four WD-11 Radio- 
trons—everything except 
batteries and antenna, 
$245. 
Operates on inexpensive 
ry batteries. 
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RADIOLA REGENOFLEX, a modified 
Radiola X, in mahogany cabinet, with 
external loudspeaker. With four WD-11 
Radiotrons and Radiola Loudspeaker 
but less batteries and antenna, . $206. 







Same as above, but without Radio- 
trons and Loudspeaker, . $150. 


Operates on inexpensive dry batteries, 














There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send 











RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Name 
Street Address 
City 


State 


Dept. 445 (Address office nearest you). 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


for the free booklet that describes them all. 
This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection. 



















3,000,000 homes listening in, 
when Presidents speak—when 
famous artists sing—when the col- 
leges broadcast theit lectures, and 
the theatres broadcast their pro- 
grams. And with the new Radiolas, 
with their simplicity, and their tre- 
mendous advance in clear recep- 
tion, hundreds of thousands more 
homes will soon be tuning in. 


Of the new receivers, one of the 
most important is the beautifully 
cabineted Radiola X. For music 
clearer and truer. Selectivity so 
sharp that no near station can 
interfere with the programs 
from far away. Simplicity so per- 


fect that any beginner can get the 


fe 
ong {HT 


distant stations — quickly — easily! 
Radiola X is the result of new dis- 
coveries, developed by world-famed 
radio engineers. A special new loud- 
speaker built into the cabinet is one 
of its outstanding achievements. It 
is new in essential parts that mean 
for greater performance — and in 
little details that mean convenience 
and simplicity. Most important is 
the fact that improvement in recep- 
tion, which usually means greater 
complexity, here means greater sim- 
plicity than ever! 


Tune in! Turn the knob and pick 
your program out of hundreds — 
all clear — loud — and real, with a 


Radiola X. 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 


233 Broadway, New York 





10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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OFFERS SUGGESTIONS 


on what to serve 


WHEN GUESTS DROP IN 












Write Me 


[* my way of thinking, one of 
the finest things about this 
popular Mah-Jongggameisthat 
the parties practically always 
end in a late supper. I love to 
see how clever hostesses handle 
such affairs. To serve just 
enough and not too much— 
there’s an art in that, you'll 
agree. 

Here’s how one of my best 
friends did it recently—per- 
fectly, I think; and not because 
she used the recipe for Libby’s 
Dried Beef au Gratin that’s 
given on this page, but because 
everything else seemed equally 
appropriate. We had: 

Olives Salted Nuts 


Libby’s Dried Beef au Gratin 
Toast Points 


Orange, Cress and Curled Celery 

Salad 
Strawberry Ice 

Coffee 
The toast and creamed dried 
beef she made at the table with 
an electric toaster and grill. 
That was clever. 


The salad was a charm. Easy 
to make, too. Just sections of 
orange arranged flower fashion 
on lettuce and served with 
French dressing, a stalk of 
curled celery at the side and a 
sprig of cress on top. 

The nut wafers were irresist- 
ible. Saratoga wafers—those 
long, double crackers, you know 
—covered with meringue, nuts 
sprinkled on top, then browned 
in a quick oven. 


Well, here I am at the bottom 
of my column and there isn’t 
room to tell about her cute table 
decorations. If you’ll write me, 
though, I’ll gladly tell you. 

Furthermore, if you are plan- 
ning a special luncheon or sup- 
per, just tell me what the 
occasion is and I’ll do my best 
to help you. 


Avon Nate Uradtn 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
155 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Nut Wafers 


UNDAY afternoon. Five-thirty, 
at that. You must serve supper— 
but what? There’s no meat left. 
There is bread, thank goodness. And 
jelly. Some cake, too, fortunately. 
But who can . oh, if folks would 


There it is, the old problem of the 
unexpected guests. And the most 
serious part about it is that these 
people who “drop in” are generally 
one’s closest friends. One must be 
hospitable. Just as they are when 
the tables are turned. 


What can you do? Thousands of 
women, we believe, are seeking with 
you an answer to that question. And 
there is an answer to it, one that is 
direct and satisfying. In Libby’s 
service ! 


Meat delicacies already cooked 


Through your grocer Libby now 
offers you the finest of meat delica- 
cies already cooked. 


Corned Beef, for instance—solid, 
juicy meat, free from gristle, and 
with most delightful flavor. 


Dried Beef—leafy thin slices redo- 
lent of hickory smoke, unusually mild 
in flavor. 


Vienna Sausage—choice bits of 
fresh pork, temptingly spiced. 

Veal Loaf, too. And other meat 
products just as delectable. 


With a supply of these Libby 
Meats on your pantry shelf you can 
prepare in no time a dinner that will 
delight your most fastidious guests. 


For we pack them here in Chicago 
—meat center of the world—where 
the very choicest of meats are avail- 
able to our chefs. Chefs, these are, 
who specialize in the cooking of meats. 


Only cuts from fresh Government- 
inspected meats are used. And you 
get them as fresh as on the day they 
were packed, for they come to you 
in air-tight containers. 

Thousands of women are using 
Libby’s Meats regularly and not 









Already cooked and sliced 
very thin, Libby’s Dried 
bap y makes a score of 
dishes as tempting as this 





In Libby’s Vienna Sausage you will have 


an excellent example of the reepaed , 
Libby’s Meats and the skill of Libby’s chefs 


simply for emergencies. We believe 
you will too, when you discover how 
really good they are, how inexpensive 
and convenient they are. 


Try them in these recipes 


Notice how easily and quickly you can pre- 
pare a variety of satisfying dishes with Libby’s 
Meat Delicacies. 

Corned Beef with Spring Salad. Simply chill 
Libby’s Corned Beef and slice it. For the 
salad, grate new carrots and marinate with 
French dressing. Serve on crisp lettuce. 

Vienna Sausage with Asparagus. Prepare 
asparagus and serve hot on toast points with 
lemon butter, surrounding with Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage. 

Dried Beef au Gratin. Serve Libby’s Dried 
Beef, creamed, on toast. Just before serving 
sprinkle generously with grated American 
cheese and garnish with parsley. 

Veal Loaf Sandwich. Butter thin slices of 
toast. Place a slice of Libby’s Veal Loaf on 
one piece, a slice of tomato on another. 
There’s your sandwich and it is delicious. 
Garnish with olives or celery. 


Send for free booklet, “Meats 
Prepared while the Kettle Boils” 


Many other delightful ways of serv- 
ing Libby’s Meats are given in our 
booklet, “‘Meats Prepared while the 


Libby’s Veal Loaf Sandwiches are ideal for 
lunc s at this particular season. See the 
recipe a 


Unless you have eaten Libby’s Corned Beef you can’t know how 
really good corned beef can be. The origi i 
it still retains its leadership. Try it in this dish, recipe below 









Meat Delicacy, 


Kettle Boils.” Write for a copy to- 
day; we’ll gladly send it to you, free. 
If your grocer does not hess the 
particular Libby Meats you want, 
please send us his name and we'll 
make arrangements for you to get 


them. 
Libby, MfNeill & Libby 
105 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 





By the way 


It is easier to slice Libby’s Corned 
Beef and Veal Loaf when they’re 
chilled, and they’re served cold so 
frequently that it is well to keep a 
can of each in the ice box for an 
emergency. 

Cook Vienna Sausage with fresh 
beans, peas, asparagus, and other 
fresh vegetables and you'll give them 
a delicious flavor. 

Left-over bits of these Meat Deli- 
cacies scrambled -with eggs make a 
very nice variation for breakfast. 

They may be made into soufflés 
and salads, too. Or used to stuff 
tomatoes or peppers. Another excel- 
lent way is to combine them with rice. 

These meats, escalloped with po- 
tatoes or corn, make a most whole- 
some dish and one which is very 
easily prepared. 

Libby’s Mustard. When you order 
Libby’s Meat Delicacies ask for a 
bottle of Libby’s Mustard, too. You 
will find it unusually good, delight- 
fully creamy and flavored just right 
—not too tangy nor yet too mild. 
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